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DUMAREB Q’S DAUGHTER. 

By GRANT ALLEN, 

Author of ‘In All Shades,’ ‘This Mortal Coil,’ etc. 
CHAPTER I.— BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 


When any man tells you he doesn’t know Pether- 
ton ■ Episcopi, you may immediately conceive a 
low opinion of his character and intellect. For 
all the world, in fact, has been to Pethertou. 
Not, of course, in the same broad sense that 
all the world has been to Margate and Great 
Yarmouth; nor yet in the same narrow and 
restricted sense that all the world has been to 
Brighton and Scarborough. The vulgar mob 
that frequents the first, the fashionable mob that 
frequents the second, would find in Pethertou 
nothing to satisfy their essentially similar and 
gregarious tastes. Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether in the crowded promenades of the Spa and 
the Pierhead. But the quiet, cultivated, nature- 
loving few, the saving minority who form the 
salt of the earth (according to Matthew Ara old) ! 
in these latter hurrying scurrying centuries, all 
of them seem by some native instinct or elective 
affinity to have picked out : the very name, of 
Petherton from the list of competing English 
watering-places at the end of Bradshaw. ' 

You have been there yourself, I feel sure 
beforehand, so I needn’t describe it to you. It j 
j is of a type, indeed, with Lyme Regis,' and ! 
- Sherringham, and St Ives, and Overstrand ; with I 
[ Newquay, and Aldebuvgh, and Mundesley, and 
Budleigli Salterton ; one of the many unspoilt 
I nooks and corners in a broken gap of rockbound 
coast, ' shunned by the vast class of noisy tourists 
to whom the seaside means only a pier and an 
esplanade and a military band and a crowd of 
loungers— but deafly prized by simple old- 
fashioned souls, like you and me, to whom the 
seaside is synonymous rather,* with open cliffs 
and heather-clad heights and creeping surf and 




a broad beach, broken only by the fishermen’s 
boats and the bare brown legs of the shrimpers 
in the foreground. Hence, when any man tells 
you lie doesn’t know Petherton, you may set 
him down at once with tolerable accuracy in 
your own mind as a son of the Philistines— 
a member of the Yarmouth and Scarborough 
contingent — and take his mental and moral gauge 
accordingly. 

Charles Austen Linn ell — lie was careful to 
put the accent, himself, on the last syllable — 
found Petherton suit him to the very top of his 
liking. It lies surrounded, as you know, by high 
'sloping hills, with a sea-front undesecrated as yet 
by the financial freaks of the speculative builder, 
and a tiny stone pier of Plantagenet antiquity, 
enclosing in its curve one of the quaintest and 
oldest coasting ports in all England. There are 
endless ‘bits’ to sketch in the neighbourhood; 
and Linnell, who loved to describe himself as 
‘a painter by trade,’ found subjects ready to 
his hand at every turn of the picturesque old 
borough. He stood in front of his easel on the 
west cliff, that summer morning, gazing with 
ingenuous admiration and delight, first at the 
cottage with the creeper-covered porch, and then 
at his own clever counterfeit presentment of the 
same on the sheet of thick white Whatman’s paper 
stretched put before him. And well he might; 
for it was a cottage of the almost obsolete poetic 
type, the tliatclied and gabled cottage with low 
overhanging eaves now being rapidly crowded out 
of existence in the struggle for life by the bare 
and square brick and slated workman’s dwelling- 
house. Happy the farm-labourer, if only be 
knew his own good-fortune, the painter mur- 
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3 uured 'half 'Unconsciously- to himself (after the 
second Georgia), whose hick it was to dwell 
within those pretty, rose-clad, insanitary win- 
dows. 

As he held his handsome head appreciatively 
on one side, and surveyed his own work with the 
complacent smile of the satisfied artist, an unex- 
pected voice from behind startled him suddenly. 
‘What, Linnell ! ’ the voice cried. ‘You here, 
my dear fellow. I ’d no idea of this. How lucky 
I met you.’ ■ - . ; ■ 

Linnell turned, blushing crimson like a girl. 
To say the truth, lie hated to he caught in the 
obvious act of admiring his own poor tentative 
water-colours. ‘ Ha, ha, the prowling art-critic ! ’ 
he answered, with a guilty air. ‘ Our avenging 
angel ! W e can never escape him. lie dogs the 
trade like its own evil conscience. I didn’t know, 
Mausel, you -were looking over my shoulder and 
appraising my poor ineffective efforts.’ 

‘Well, that’s a nice way to welcome an old 
friend, after I don’t know how many years that 
we haven’t seen one another !’ Mausel responded 
good-humouredly, grasping his hand hard with a 
friendly pressure. ‘I steal upon you unawares, 
from the middle distance, making sure it’s you, 
in the full expectation of a warm reception ; and 
1 get called in return an avenging angel, and 
likened unwarrantably, out of pure wautonness, 
to the most hateful and baneful oi creat ed 
things, the crawling art-critic. For I, too, you 
know, have felt the creature bite my heed. I, 
too, have crushed the loathly worm. I, too, 
have suspended myself from a hook in Suffolk 
Street.’ 

Linnell wrung his old friend’s hands warmly, 
‘You took me so by surprise,’ he replied in an 
apologetic tone. ‘I’m afraid you must have 
thought me an awful fool, surveying my own 
handiwork with a complacent smirk, as if I were 
a Gox or a Orome or a Turner. But the fact 
is, my dear hoy, every fellow on earth who 
paints at all must throw his whole heart into 
it 5 he must cultivate egotism, and believe in 
himself, or he ’ll never get other people to believe 
in him. Not that I believe in myself, for one 
moment, at bottom : I know i ’m not worth a 
crooked sixpence, viewed as a painter. But don’t 
think I didn’t know you for a fellow-journeyman. 
I’ve seen your name at the Institute often, and 
admired your work, too, if you’ll allow me to say 
so. It’s queer, indeed, we’ve never knocked up 
against one another accidentally anywhere since 
we left Christ Church.’ 

‘Well, not so queer,’ the other replied, ‘if 
you take into consideration the patent fact that 
you ■ go and bury yourself for half the year in 
the wilds of Africa, and only come to England 
for the other half, when all the rest of us are 
hard at work in Cornwall, or the Highlands, 
or Norway, or Switzerland. Very , few artists 
frequent the desert in mid December, and' you 
never show up in winter in London.’ 


. Linnell blushed again, this time with a faint 
ffush of visible pleasure. ‘You knew, then, 
that I spent the best part of my time, in Egypt 
or Algiers V he murmured timidly. 

‘My dear fellow, how could I call myself alive, 
I should like to know, if I hadn’t admired those 
Moorish maidens with the wistful dark eyes and 
the Mohammedan voluptuousness, or those dim 
streets where veiled beauties mysteriously descend 
interminable steps of the 'native quarter, which 
testify to: your existence in the Grosvenor annu- 
ally? Not to know them would argue any self 
unknown with a vengeance. Everybody worth 
naming has seen and praised your glossy Nubians 
and your dreamy Arab girls.’ • 

‘No; have they, though, really?’ Linnell 
jhoed back with eager delight. ‘I didn’t know 
any one (except the critics, confound them !) ever 
took the trouble to notice my things. There’s 
so much good work in the Grosvenor always, 
that one naturally expects the lesser men to be 
passed by unheeded.’ 

Besides,’ Mansel continued, without rising to 
the fly, ‘I’ve heard of you now and again 
from our neighbours, the Maitlands, who keep 
a villa or something of the sort over yonder 
at Algiers, and made your acquaintance there, 
you remember, last winter.’ 

Linnell’s too expressive face fell slightly. If 
the secret must out;, lie preferred to be tracked 
by his handicraft alone. ‘ Why, yes,’ he answered 
in a disappointed tone ; ‘ of course 1 know the 
Maitlands well. It’s through them, to tell you 
the truth, that I’m here this summer. The 
old General knocked up against me in town 
last week, and asked , me to run down and stop 
with them at High Ash. But 1 wouldn’t accept 
the invitation outright of course ; l hate visit- 
ing— cramps individuality ; I always like to be 
my own master. Besides, they’ve got a girl in 
the house, you see, and 1 bar girls, especially 
that one. She’s a great deal too much up in 
the clouds for me, and she makes me fidgety. 
I prefer women who keep their feet planted 
on the solid ground. I Was born on the earth, 
and I like to stop there. However, the old 
man’s account of the place pleased me, and 
I ’ve come down to stop at the Red Lion, accord- 
ingly, and do some sketching— or at least what 
I take, myself, for sketching — among the cliffs 
and cottages.— From what you say, then, I infer 
you abide here.’ 

.‘.You infer like a treatise on deductive logic, 
We do abide here. We’ve got a bit of a pied-a- 
terre in a humble way on the hilltop : yonder. 
A poor thing, but mine own. You must come 
and lunch with xis this very morning.’ 

‘Thanks. It’s awfully good of you to think 
of bidding , me. But you ’re married, I. see. 
Inference again : you said we. Perhaps Mrs 
Mansel won’t be equally glad to see a : perfect 
stranger at a moment’s notice. Ladies object to 
the uninvited guest, not unreasonably. I’m not 
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an old Oxford friend of hers, too, you know, 
my dear fellow.’ 

Mansel laughed. c Oh, Ida won’t mind, I’m 
sure,’ he answered hastily, though with the 
internal qualms of the well-trained husband. 
‘She’s quite accustomed to my Bohemian habits. 
I insist upon going out into the highways and 
byways and bringing home whomever I light 
upon.— That’s a pretty sketch of yours. As 
smooth as usual. Your quality’s so good ! and 
so much depth and breadth in the shadows of 
the door-way !’ 

Linnell put his head on one side once more, 
with a dubious air. ‘Do you really think so V 
he said, evidently reassured. ‘Well, that’s a 
comfort. I ’in so glad you like it. I was afraid, 
myself, the grays and yellows in the thatch were 
all wrong. They’ve bothered me terribly. Would 
you put a touch or so more of olive green for 
local colour in the dark corner by the deep red 
creeper there? I’m not quite sure I’ve brought 
out the complementary shades under the eaves 
distinct enough.’ 

‘Hot another stroke !’ Mansel answered deci- 
sively, eyeing it hard with his arms crossed. 
‘Not a dash! not a tinge! not a jot! not a 
thought even! You’d spoil the whole picture 
if you altered a single bit of the colouring there, 
I assure you. That’s the fault of your detail, 
I’ve always said, if you won’t be offended at 
an old friend’s criticism. You spoil your best 
work by over-elaboration. I can see at a glance 
in all your most careful pieces — oh yes, I’ve 
studied them in Bond Street, you may be sure’ 
—for Linnell had waved his hand deprecatingly 
— ‘ that you do a good thing, and you do it to 
a turn, and then you’re afraid to leave well 
alone ; so you touch it up, and you touch it up, 
and you touch it up again, till all the breadth 
and force is taken clean out of it, and only the 
detail and the after-thoughts are left on your 
canvas.’ 

Linnell shook his head with a despondent air. 
‘It’s too true,’ he . said slowly. ‘I know it only 
too well myself already.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ lxis friend answered with the 
prompt brusqueness of sound common-sense, ‘ be 
warned by experience, and avoid it in future. 
Don’t go and do what you know ’s an error. 
Have the courage of your convictions, and leave 
off in time. The minute I looked at this bit on 
the easel, I said to myself : “ By George, I didn’t 
know Linnell had it in him.” The ease and 
verve of the thing was just what I liked about 
it. And then, at the very moment when I ’in 
standing admiring it, you propose to go and spoil 
the entire effect by faking it up to get the local 
colour strictly according to Cocker. Local colour 
and all the rules be hanged ! The picture ’s the 
thing ; and the picture’s a vast deal better with- 
out them. Besides, I want you to get this par- 
ticular sketch good. You know, of course, whose 
cottage you’re painting?’ 

‘No; I don’t,’ Linnell answered, surveying 
it carelessly. * John Noakes’s or Simon Stokes’s, 
1 should say, most probably.’ 

‘Wrong!’ Mansel cried, lowering his voice a 
trifle to a mysterious under- tone, for dim figures 
■ere flitting half unseen behind the high box 


hedge opposite. ‘That poetical-looking cottage,’ 
— and he sank to a whisper — ‘you’ll hardly 
believe it, but it’s Haviland DumaresqV 

At that famous name, Linnell drew himself 
up in sudden surpris'e. If Mansel had counted 
upon producing an impression, he hadn’t gone 
far wrong in his calculation. . Linnell whistled 
a long low whistle. ‘No; you’re trying to take 
me in,’ he exclaimed at last, after a short pause. 
‘We always called you “The Wag” at Christ 
Church, I remember. You can’t surely mean 
Haviland Dumaresq the philosopher ?’ . \ 

Mansel smiled a smile of conscious superiority. 
‘You remind me of what Lewis Carrol said one 
evening at High Table,’ he answered quickly, 
‘when we were all discussing the authorship of 
the Homeric poems. Everybody else had given 
his pet opinion on that endless problem, and 
while they all gabbled about it, Carrol sat and 
looked on grimly. At. last somebody appealed to 
him for confirmation of his own special dogma. 
“Well,” said Carrol, looking up in his dry way, 
“ I ’ve got a theory of my own about the Iliad and 
Odyssey. It is, that they weren’t really written 
by Homer, but by another person of the same 
name.” In Haviland Dumaresq’s case, however, 
there’s no room for any such doubt. No two 
people in the world could possibly be called by 
accident by such a singular combination of names 
as that. — Don’t shake your head. I’m quite 
in earnest. _ This is the original and only genuine 
Dumaresquian Theory. When you ask for the 
real Encyclopaedic Philosophy, see that you get 
it. And here ’s the shop all the true stuff comes 
from.’ 

Linnell glanced tip at his old college friend iii 
breathless astonishment. For a moment it was 
clear lie. could hardly believe his own ears. ‘Are 
you really serious?’ he asked at last, gasping. 
‘I’ve always believed in Dumaresq most pro- 
foundly ; and I can’t suppose he inhabits a hovel. 
The Encyclopaedic Philosophy has almost put a 
girdle round the world in my own portmanteau. 
I never went anywhere that I didn’t take it. And 
do you mean to tell me the man who wrote it — 
the philosopher who transcends space and time 
— the profoundest thinker of our age and nation 
—the greatest mathematician and deepest meta- 
physician in all Europe — really lives in a 
labourer’s cottage ? ’ 

‘Why not?’ Mansel answered with a screwed- 
up face. ‘It’s a very picturesque one.’ 

‘ Picturesque ! Je vous I’accorde. But con- 
venient, commodious, suitable, no. , And painters 
as we are, we must still admit a man can’t live 
on pure picturesqueness. Dirt and discomfort, 
I’ve always maintained, are necessary elements 
of the picturesque. But dirt and discomfort are 
personally distasteful in their actual form. It is 
only when painted that they become agreeable. 
What on earth can make a man like Haviland 
Dumaresq bury himself here, in such a mere 
cramped outhouse?’ 

‘ Poverty,’ the local artist replied laconically. 

‘Poverty!’ his friend echoed, all incredulous, 
a frank indignation flashing from liis eye. 
‘You don’t mean to tell me the man who first 
formulated that marvellous Law of Sidereal 
Reciprocity is still so poor that he has to inhabit 
a ploughman’s liut in a remote village? For 
the honour of our kind, I refuse to believe it. 
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the hare means of support ! Haviland Dumaresq 
buried in a pigsty ! The tiling’s disgraceful. It’s 
not to he endured ! Why doesn’t some rich 
person somewhere take the matter up and 
establish and endow him V 
‘Some wealthy countryman of yours across 


I won’t believe it ; 1 can’t believe it. It ’s a 
disgrace to the age. I knew Dumaresq was 
comparatively "little read or known, of course — 
that’s the natural penalty of extreme greatness— 
but I always pictured the philosopher to myself 
as a wealthy man, living in easy circumstances 
in a London square, writing his books in a 
luxurious library, and serenely waiting for future 
generations to discover the true proportions of 
his stature. Bacon left his fame by will, yon 
remember, to the care of foreign nations and 
the after-age. Foreign nations have found out 
Dtunaresq already : the after-age will find him 
out in time, as surely as it found out Descartes 
and Newton.’ 

; ‘ Y on speak enthusi asti cully,’ Mansel answered 
with a careless wave of his hand towards the rose- 
bound casements of the poetical cottage. * I ’m 
glad of that, for I’m always pleased when any- 
body comes here who has so much as heard poor 
old Dmnaresq’s name. The old man has led a 
life of continued neglect : that’s the long and the 
short of it. All his hopes have been blighted 
and disappointed. His great work, though it’s 
had here and there in all parts of the world 
a few glowing and fervid disciples like yourself, 
has fallen fiat, for the most part, so far as public 
appreciation ’s concerned ; and everything he ex- 
pected to do he’s failed in effecting. He seems 
to me always like a massive broken Egyptian 

E illar, rising among the ruins of Karnak or 
aixor, as I see them rise in some of your own 
pictures.’ Linnell’s eye flashed with pleasure. 
‘And it’s a great point for him to meet nowa- 
days with anybody who sympathises at all with 
his aims and his methods. He’s had so little 
recognition in life, in fact, that, old as he is, 
a word of encouragement, a single compliment, 
an allusion to his work in ordinary conversation, 
seems to thrill him through and through With 
surprised enjoyment. I’ve seen him as pleased 
as a child at praise. He acknowledges it with 
a singular stately courtesy, as a right deferred, 
and holds his head higher in visible pride for 
the rest of that evening.’ 

‘How pathetic!’ Linnell cried. ‘Yet I can 
easily believe it. What 1 can’t believe is that 
Haviland Dumaresq should still be living in 
absolute poverty. I hope, when yon say that, 
you don’t mean me to take your words in the 
literal acceptation that he wants for money V 
‘But I do, though, my dear fellow. I do, 
every word of it. The man ’s as poor as the pro- 
verbial church mouse. He never made a farthing 
out of the Encyclopedic Philosophy : it was dead 
loss from beginning to end : and he lives to this 
day from hand to mouth by doing the merest 
scientific hackwork . for London publishers — 
Popular Educators, you know, and that sort of 
clap-trap.’ 

With a sudden start, Linnell folded up his 
easel very resolutely. ‘Come away,’ he said iu 
a firm voice. ‘I can’t stand this sort of thing, 
for my part, any longer. Haviland Dumaresq 
in want of money ! Haviland Dumaresq lacking 


the Atlantic, for example?’ Mansel echoed good- 
humouredly. ‘ Well, yes, Americans are always 
fond of that earthly-providence business. I 
wonder, indeed, they’ve never thought of it.’ 

Linn ell’s face clouded visibly to the naked eye. 
AVhat,’ be cried with unmistakable annoyance 
in his testy tone. ‘That old mistake alive and 
green still ! How often shall I have to correct 
the blunder ! Didn’t I tell you at Christ Church, 
over and over again, that I wasn’t an American, 
and never had been — -that I’d never a drop of 
Yankee blood in my veins — that my connection 
with Boston was a purely accidental one? My 
father merely settled there for — ur — for business 
purposes. We are not and we never were 
American citizens. I bate to be called what I ’m 
not, and never will be. But that’s neither here 
nor there at present. The question for the 
moment is simply this— Why doesn’t somebody 
establish and endow Haviland Dumaresq ?’ 

Mansel’s face brim mecl over with suppressed 
amusement. ‘Establish and endow him !’ lie 
cried with a short laugh. ‘ My dear fellow, I ’d 
like to see the man, American or otherwise, 
brave enough to suggest it to him for half a 
second. He’d better have a fast trotting horse 
and a convenient gig waiting round the corner 
before he tries ; for Haviland Dumaresq would 
forthwith arise and slay him with his hands, 
as King Arthur proposed to do to the good Bir 
Bedivere, unless he evacuated the premises with 
all reasonable haste before the old man could 
get up and at him. He’s the proudest soul that 
ever stepped this earth, is Haviland Dumaresq. 
He ’d rather starve than owe aught to any man. 
I can fancy how he’d take the proposal to 
subsidise him. The bare mention of the thim r 
would kill him with humiliation; 


By this time Linnell had finished folding up 
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his easel arid picture, and addressed himseff., 
vigorously on the road homeward. ‘What am ; | 
you going for?’ Mansel asked with an innocent'" 
face. 

‘Going for?’ Linnell repeated with profound 
energy. ‘ Why, somethin (j must he done, I sup- 
pose, at once, about Dumaresq, This state of 
things is simply intolerable. A man with a 
world-wide reputation for the deepest thought 
among all who can think— that is to say, among 
all except absolute dolts and idiots— there, there, 

I haven’t even patience to talk about it. Some- 
thing must be done, I tell you, this very day, 
to set things square for him.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ Mansel went on, gazing up at the 
slcy in a vacant far-away fashion. ‘ You ’re rich, 
we all know, Linnell, like the mines of Goleonda. 
You drop: as a universal provider from the 
clouds’ ' 

. He broke off suddenly, for Linnell bad baited, 
and looked back at him half angrily with a 
sudden quick suspicious glance. * A/e - rich !’ the 
handsome young artist cried - with an impatient 
snap of his long middle finger, ‘ Again one of 
those silly old exploded Christ Church fallacies. 
Who ever told you I was rich, I ’d like to know ? 
You never had it from m// lips at. any rate, 
Mansel. . I wish unauthorised people wouldn't 
make one against one’s: will into a peg to hang 
startling myths and romances upon. A painter 
by trade, whose pictures only sell by accident, 
can never be rich— unless lie has private means 


of liia own, of course — works a gold mine or 
■ a Pennsylvanian oil-well. I own neither. Still, 
for all. that, I feel it a burning shame to the 
j times we live in that Haviland Dumaresq— the 
deepest thinker of our age and race— should end 
his days in a ploughman’s cottage.’ 

CHAPTER II,— LINSEEDS MYSTERIES. 

They turned aside into the deep-cut lane that 
led by tortuous twists towards the main road, 
and walked along for a second or two in solemn 
I silence. 'Hansel was the first to break . their 
reverie. ‘ Why, •LiuneU,’ he cried, with a start 
of astonishment, pointing down to his friend’s feet 
j with an awkward gesture, ‘you’re all right again 
I that way now, then, are you ? You— you don’t 
find your leg trouble you any longer?’ 

1 Till that moment, the new-comer to Petlierton 
j had been strolling along easily and naturally 
enough ; but almost as the words passed Hansel’s 
lips, the older resident noticed that Linnell was 
now limping a little with his left foot — an irn- j 
perceptible limp to a casual observer, though far 
more marked within the last few seconds than it 
had been a minute or two before attention was 
called to it. Linnell glanced down and smiled 
uneasily. ‘ Oh, I hobble along rather better than 
1 Used to do,’ he answered casually with an 
evasive laugh. ‘ They sent me to Egypt for 
that, you know. Dry as blazes in Egypt. The 
old affection was rheumatic in origin, it seems. 
Damp intensified it. I was told a warm climate 
might do me good. Sir Anthony WraxalL — 
astute old beggar— advised me never to let myself 
feel cold in my limbs for a single moment ; and 
I’ve done my best ever since to follow out his 
directions to the letter. I ’ve spent every winter 
for the last five years on the Nile or in Algeria. 

I ! ve camped out for weeks together in the middle 
of the desert : I ’ve dressed half my time like an 
Arab chief to give my limbs free play: I’ve 
ridden all day long on my horse or my camel : 

I ’ve never walked when I could possibly get a 
mount of any sort : and in the end, I ’m begin- 
ning to hobble about, I’m glad to say, in a way 
that remotely resembles walking. I suppose the 
treatment ’s getting rue round at last a bit.’ 

‘ Resembles walking ! ’ Hansel exclaimed with 
surprise. ‘Why, my dear fellow, you can walk 
every bit as well as all the rest of us. To tell 
you the truth, you stood so firm, and turned 
about and walked off so naturally, that I’d j 
almost forgotten at the first blush all about your 
old difficulty.’ 

‘That was because I was excited and indig- 
nant about poor old Dumaresq,’ Linnell answered 
hastily with obvious embarrassment. ‘I always 
walk better when I’m emotionally roused. It 
takes my mind off. I forget I ’ve legs. When 
I play lawn-tennis, I never think for the time 
being about my lameness. It ’s when my atten- 
tion’s called to the existence of my feet that I 
feel it worst. Self-consciousness, I suppose. — 
But don’t let ’s discuss me. The empirical ego’s 
always tedious. There are so many other much 
more interesting subjects than an individual 
man to talk about in the universe ! ’ 

* I’m not so sure of that,’ Hansel replied 
reflectively. ‘ Man, says Emerson, is perennially 
. interesting to man: and I always like to hear 
■■■ ■ , 


about you, Linnell. I expect another winter or 
two ’ll set you up completely. — Why, my dear 
fellow, where are you going off to? You’re 
coming to lunch with us, aren’t you ? That’s our 
little box, you see— up there ou the hill-top.’ 

‘Oil, thank you,’ Linnell answered, gazing 
round him abstractedly, ‘But I don’t think I’ll 
come in to lunch to-day, if you please. I’ve 
too much respect for Mrs Hansel’s feelings. If 
you’ll allow me, I ’ll drop in Upon you this after- 
noon, and pay my respects first in due form — 
and respectable clothes— to your wife and family. 
In England, you know, all things must be done 
decently and in order.’ 

‘But not in Bohemia, my dear fellow : not in 
Bohemia.’ 

Linnell ' glanced down nervously upon the deep 
blue bay. ‘Your Bohemia and Shakespeare’s 
are much the same, it seems,’ he answered, 
smiling. « Each is provided with a sea-coast, 
gratis, by poetical license. But I won’t avail 
myself of your kindness, for all that. I’ll go 
back to the inn first and change my suit. These 
shabby old painting things aren’t fit company for 
ladies’ society. This afternoon, if you’ll allow 
me to call, I shall hope to come up, arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory, and leave my card 
respectfully upon Mrs Hansel.’ 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the would- 
be host. ‘ You ’re a bachelor, of course?’ he 
exclaimed interrogatively. 

Linnell’s eye wandered down once more, with 
a timid glance, towards his left foot. ‘ Do you 
suppose a painter whose works don’t sell would 
be likely to burden any woman on earth with 
that ? ’ he asked somewhat bitterly — * least of all, 
a woman whom he loved and respected ? ’ 

‘ Come, come, Linnell,’ the other man cried 
with genuine kindliness. ‘This is too ridiculous: 
quite overwrought, you know. You carry your 
sensitiveness a deal too far. A fine manly hand- 
some fellow like you— an upstanding man, who 
can ride, and swim, and play lawn-tennis — to talk 
like that— why, it’s simple nonsense. I should 
think any girl in her senses would be glad 
enough, if she could, to catch you.’ 

‘ That ’s the way you married men always talk,’ 
Linnell answered shortly. ‘As soon as you’ve 
secured a wife for yourselves, you seem to lose 
all the chivalry in your nature. You speak as if 
every woman were ready to jump at the very 
first man who happens to ask her. That may be 
the way, I daresay, with a great many of them. 
If so, they ’re not the sort I’d care to marry. 
There are women and women, I suppose, as there 
are fagots and fagots. I prefer, myself, the 
shrinking variety ; the kind that accepts a man 
for his own sake, not for the sake of getting 
married merely.’ 

‘You know what the Scotch girl said when her 
parents represented to her the various faults of 
the scapegrace who’d proposed to her?’ Hansel 
put in laughing. ‘ “ Oo, ay,” she said ; “ but he ’s 
aye a man, ye ken.” And. you have there in a 
nutshell the whole philosophy of the entire 
matter. Still, setting aside all that, even, I 
know no man more likely’-^ 

Linnell brushed him aside with his hand 
hastily. ‘Well, here our roads part,’ he said, 
with some decision in his tone, like one who 
wishes to check an unpleasant argument. ‘ I ’ll 
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see you again this afternoon, when I’ve made my 
outer man tit for polite society. Till then, good- 
bye/ And with a swinging pace, he walked off 
quickly down the steep hill, erect and tall, his 
easel and picture slung carelessly by his side, and 
no trace of lameness perceptible anywhere in his 
rapid stride and manly carriage. 

Mansel gazed after him with a painter’s admira- 
tion for a well-built figure. ‘As good-looking 
a fellow as ever stepped,’ lie thought to himself 
in silent criticism. ‘ What a pity he insists on 
torturing himself all his life long with these 
meaningless apprehensions and insoluble mys- 
teries ! ■ 

He strolled up slowly to his own gate. In the 
garden, his wife was busy with the geraniums 
— a pretty young girl, in a light summer dress 
and a big straw hat that suited her admirably. 
‘Ida/ he cried out, as he swung open the wicket, 
‘ who do you think is stopping at the Lion ? 1 
met him just now, in Middle Mill Fields, doing 
a water-colour of Dumaresq’s cottage. Why, 
Linncll of Christ Church. You recollect, I’ve 
often told you all about him.’ 

‘ What, the lame man, Reggy, who had the 
dog that ran after the Proctor V 

‘Well, he used to be lame once, but he isn’t 
now a hit — at least not to speak of : you Yl hardly 
notice it. Still, though the lameness itself ’s gone, 
it seems to have left him just as sensitive and 
nervous as ever— ora great deal more so. He’s 
coining up here this afternoon to call on you, 
though, and you’ll be able to judge of him then 
for yourself: but as far as I can see, there’s 
nothing on earth left for the man to’ be sensitive 
about. Make much of him, Ida: lie’s as timid 
as a girl ; but lie’s a nice fellow for all that, 
in spite of his' little mysteries and mystifica- 
tions.’ 

‘He’s a painter, too, isn’t lie?’ M J ? Mansel 
asked, arranging a flower in her hush Aff s button- 
hole. ‘ I think you showed me some things of 

: his once at the Grosvenor or the Academy .’ 

‘Yes ; he daubs like the rest of iis-does the 
Nubian girl trick and the Street in Cairo dodge ; 
not badly either. But lie’s taken all that up 
since I last saw him. Be was the merest amateur 
in black and white when we were at Oxford 
together. Now, he paints like a man who’s 
learnt his trade, though he rather overdoes 
tilings in the matter of elaboration. Works at 
texture till you can’t see the picture for the 
painting. But I don’t believe lie can live on 
his art, for all that. He’s rich, I imagine, though 
for some strange reason he won’t allow it. But 
that’s hia way! He’s full of all sorts of little 
fads and fancies. He makes it a rule never 
to admit anything, except by torture. He’s an 
American born, and he calls himself an English- 
man. He spends money freely right and left, 
and he calls himself a pauper. He’s straight and 
good-looking, and he calls himself a cripple. 
His name’s Linnell, and he calls himself Liimoll. 
In fact, he’s all made up of endless little ideas 
and affectations.’ 

■ ‘There’s a Sir Austen Linnell down our way 
in Rutland/ his wife said musingly as they 
turned towards the house, ‘and he calls himself 
Linncll too, with the accent "the same way on 
the second syllable. Perhaps your friend and 
the Rutland man may be some sort of relations.’ 
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‘ Can’t, my dear child. .Don't I tell you lie’s 
American? No baronets there : republican sim- 
plicity. Boston born, though lie hates to be told 
so. The star-spangled banner’s a red rag to him. 
Avoid chaffing him, for Heaven’s sake, about the 
hub of the universe.’ 

They had entered the drawing-room while 
they spoke bv the open French windows, and 
Mrs Mansel in a careless way took up from the 
table by the corner sofa a Grosvenor catalogue. 
‘Ah, this must be lie/ she said, turning over the 
leaves to the alphabetical list : ‘ See here— “ 329, 
The Gem of the Harem ; 342, By the .Edge of 
the Desert : Charles Austen Linnell.’’ — Why, 
Reggy, just look, his name’s Austen ; and he 
spells it with an e too, exactly like the Rutland 
people. I don’t care whatever you choose to 
say — American or no American, lie and the 
Austen Linnells of Thorpe must be related to 
one another.’ 

Her husband took the little book from her 
hands incredulously. ‘Not possible/ he mur- 
mured, gazing hard at the page. ‘I ’m not quite 
sure, but I fancy I’ve heard it said at Christ 
Church there was something wrong somewhere 
about the family pedigree, Linnkll’s father made 
his money out of a quack medicine or something 
of the sort over in America, and sent, his son 
to Oxford, accordingly, to make a gentleman of 
him, and get rid of the rhubarb and sarsaparilla. 
They say. Linnell would never go buck to his 
native land again after he took his degree, became 
lie hated to" see all the rocks on the Hudson 
River and all the peaks of the White Mountains 
plastered over in big white letters with the 
touching inscription, “Use only Lirmell’s Instan- 
taneous Lion Liver Pills.” At least, so Gregory 
of Brasenose told me, and his father, 1 fancy, 
was once an attache' or chartje d'affuiren at Wash- 
ington.’ 

‘But how does lie come to be called Austen, 
then?’ Mrs Mansel went on with true feminine 
persistency, sticking to her point like a born 
woman. ‘ And Austen with an a too ! That, 
clinches the argument. If it was only an v 
now, it might perhaps be accidental : but don’t 
go telling me Austen with an n comes within 
the limits of anything less than a miraculous 
coincidence/ 

Her husband glanced, over her shoulder once 
more at the catalogue she had seized and ex- 
amined a second time. ‘ It’s odd/ he said aftei . 
a pause, ‘distinctly odd. I see the linger of 
design in this, undoubtedly. It can’t be accident, 
as you justly remark with your usual acumen : 
mere coincidence, as you observe, always stops 
short at phonetic spelling. And now you men- 
tion it, I remember Bir Austen does spell his 
name with an e certainly : I had a cheque from 
him once for “ The Smugglers’ Refuge ” — that 
picture we let go loo cheap, Ida.-— But there art- 
two ways of accounting for it, all the stunc : there' 
are always at least two good ways of accounting 
for everything— except the action of a hanging 
committee. Either Linnell ’s descended from a 
younger branch of the Rutland family, which, 
went out to America in the Mayflower — all good 
Boston people, I understand, made ii a point of 
honoyr to go out in the il layflmeer, which must 
have, had accommodation for at least as many 
first-class cabin passengers as the whole fleet 
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i that came over with William the Conqueror— or 
else, failing that, his excellent papa must with 
rare forethought have christened him Austen 
in order to produce a delusive impression on the 
public mind in future years that he belonged to . 
a distinguished and aristocratic county family, 
i Godfathers and godmothers at one’s baptism do 
I often perpetrate these pious frauds. 1 knew a 
I man once whose real surname was plain Dish ; 

but his parents with great presence of mind 
I christened him Spencer Caven, so he grew up 
j to be Spencer Cavendish, and everybody thought 
he was a second cousin of the Duke of Devon- 
j shire.’ : : 

1 Mrs Hansel, for her part, had been educated 
| at Girton. So superficial a mode of settling a 
question by pure guesswork offended her views 
of logical completeness. ‘It’s no use arguing 
i a: priori, Reginald,’ she said seriously, ‘upon a 
| matter of experience. We can ask Sir Linnell 
about it when he comes here this afternoon. 
I’ve invited Mr Dumaresq and Psyche to drop 
in for a sett of tennis, and your Christ Church 
friend’ll be just in time for it.’ 

When Mrs Hansel got upon a priori and a poste- 
riori^ her husband, who was only a painter after 
all, knew his place too well to answer her back 
in the same dialect. He only stared at the cata- 
logue harder than ever, and wondered to himself 
in a vague way why Linnell should call himself 
Austen. 

But at that very moment, at the Red Lion, the 
artist himself was sitting down at the little 
| davenport to dash off a hasty and excited note 
to his agent in London : 

j Dear Matthews — Can yon get some fellow 
j who knows all about such: things to give you 
| an exhaustive list of all the public libraries or 
| institutions in Great Britain, Ireland, America, 
j or the colonies, to which a man interested in 
the matter might present a complete set of 
: Haviland Dumaresq’s Encyclopedic Philosophy? 

I The bigger the number you can hunt up the 
better. Perhaps the people at the London Insti- 
tution would put you in the way of finding it 
| out. In any case, try to draw up a good big 
l catalogue, and forward it here to me at your 
; earliest convenience. But on no account let 
I any one know why you want the information. 

• I’ve sent a cheque for fifty guineas to that poor 
fellow you wrote about at Colchester : many 
thanks for calling my attention to liis painful 
I case. Only I could have wished he wasn't a 
German. Teutonic distress touches me less 
I nearly. Never mind about buying-in those New 
! Zealands at present. I see another use for the 
] money I meant to put in them. In breathless 
haste to save post. — Yours ever sincerely, 

1 Charles Austen Linnell. 

‘ There,’ he said to himself as he folded it up 
and consigned it to its envelope : * that ’ll do a 
j little good, I hope, for Dumaresq. The only 
j possible use of money to a fellow like me, whose 
| tastes are simple and whose wants are few, is 
j to sliuille it off as well as he can upon others 
j who stand in greater need of it. The worst of 
1 it is, one spends one’s life, in that matter, pcr- 
j petually steering between the Scylla of pride and 
the Chary bd is of pauperism.. The fellows who 
I really need help won’t take it, and the fellows 
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who don’t need it are always grabbing at it. 
There’s a deal too much reserve and sensitiveness; 
in the world — and I’ve got my own share too, 
as well as the rest of them.’ 


GOOD FORM. 

‘ Manners maketh Man,’ is the motto of Win- 
chester School, bequeathed by its worshipful 
founder, William de Wykeham ; and a more ! 
appropriate one for a great training-place of 
English boys it would be hard to find, for in 
spite of such specious ideas and cheap sentiments 
as ‘A rough diamond,’ ‘The sham veneer of 
polish,’ ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ behaviour 
and general bearing do more to make or mar 
our social position — social position being taken 
to mean daily intercourse with our fellows, and 
not the separate layers of humanity which go to 
build up what is termed Society— than any array 
of talent or amount of virtues. 

Wherever men live together in communities 
certain well-defined regulations for conduct are 
in force, and indeed are a necessary part of the 
system, for social rules are needed to preserve 
harmony and decorum in daily life equally with 
eodes of penal laws or statute-book enactments. 
Comprised under the head of ‘ Etiquette,’ these 
rules are found ready drawn up for use, to be 
committed carefully to memory before one can 
venture to walk with ease and confidence along 
the social highway of life. And to the uniniti- 
ated the acquirement of this knowledge, is no 
lightsome task, and to the late-in-life learner 
altogether a cheerless and confusing business. _ 

But above and beyond etiquette there is a 
wider and loftier principle ; more elastic, because 
its precepts are unwritten, and less irksome, 
because less exact and rigid, which we know by 
the somewhat vague and abstract term of ‘Form.’ 
Form, like Patriotism, Virtue, Honour, and even 
Love itself, is almost indefinable, and refuses to 
lie described by clear-cut sentences or arbitrary 
distinctions — a word which, like charity with 
regard to sins, covers a multitude of meanings 
and applications. 

The racing man consults his text-book, ‘ Form 
at a Glance,’ to note bis favourite’s wins. The 
oarsman rows in ‘ finished form,’ but lacks power. 
The sportsman misses bird after bird because lie 
is in such ‘ wretched form ’ to-day. Miss Dash, 
is a lovely woman, but sbe ‘has no form ;’ and 
Tom, Dick, Harry, may be a good-hearted fellow, 
but then ‘ he is such bad form.’ 

Form in its wide, general sense means some 
sort of standard, varying according to the nature 
of the tiling to be measured, and in the forego- 
ing senses may be considered as more or less con- 
crete. Bring it into relationship with conduct 
and social and moral surroundings, and it at once 
becomes more or less abstract ; and it is in tin's 
sense it touches Etiquette under the nomen Good 
Form. Etiquette is a rigid line, to step over 
which is to transgress. Form is more flexible, 
and gives and bends to suit certain exigences. 
Etiquette is the lamp lighting the high-road. 
Form is the lantern which the wayfarer carries 
to guide his steps when obliged sometimes to 
leave the beaten track and cross awkward bits 
of irregular country. Etiquette concerns itself I 
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i entirely with what ought to be dune, whilst Bonn 
; considers chiefly the way of doing it. ■ Etiquette 
initv demand what Good Bonn will forbid; and 
i conversely. Good Form will ask what Etiquette 
j yeti >s. Strict, Etiquette, for instance, insists that 
r rank takes precedence ; but Good Form would 
| suggest that the peeress in her teens should give 
I way to the white-haired vicar’s wife. Good Form 
| would hint that if by mischance some guests 
| were at fable in morning-coats, tin 1 , host should 
I be in undress also, to set them at their ease ; but 
Etiquette would peremptorily bid him don the 
| swallow-tail. 

' "Whether or not we choose to scoff at the iui- 
! portance which is attached in the upper circles of 
j society to the observances of Etiquette, we cannot 
; but admit that there is something peculiarly 
j attractive about those who are unostentatiously 
j Good Form, and that they involuntarily exert a 
i refining and improving influence upon all with 
; whom ' they come into contact. The quiet well- 
| bred man who is polite, courteous, and chivalrous, 
| must leaven to a certain extent his fellows, and 
i leave them better for his example. The gentle, 
1 high-toned woman, with her easy grace, sure 
j always to do and to say the right thing, 
j Grandly forbearing, lifting life serenely 

\ E’en to her own nobility of soul, 

must reign a queen. 

There is no surer index to the state, of society 
than its iduals of Good Form ; for, like fashion 
in dress and art, these change with the. manners 
and ideas of succeeding generations, and. therefore 
reflect the lives and thoughts of the men and 
women of the times. The coarse jests, the full- 
flavoured conversation of Sheridan’s day — then 
quite Good Form —would shock the inmates of 
a nineteenth-century drawing-room. The voyster- 
ing dicing blade of the reigns of the Georges, 
with his affectation and conceits, would be cold- 
shouldered by his successors of St James’s and 
j Pall-Mall. The gentleman who cracked his 
I couple of bottles, and graceless]/ fuddled himself 
I at the dinner-table, would now be left to drunken 
[ solitude, whilst his disgusted fellow-guests sought 
, j tea and the ladies. 

■ j But though we have improved vastly upon the 
I j past in many matters of morals and behaviour, 

: we have in some things lowered the standard of 
i Good Form. True, it is not now the mark of a 
gentleman to get drunk, to swear before ladies 
r>r a parson, to be everlastingly parading bis 
honour and standing upon punctilios ; yet the 
present tone is distinctly low, and, alas, lowering 
in much ; and one is inclined to bold with that 
1 sweet-voiced singer,’ Fred. Locker, 

The crops of dandies bud and bloom, 

And die as fast as ever ; 

Now gilded youth loves cutty pipes, 

And slang that ’s rather scaring - 

It can’t approach its prototypes 
In taste, or tone, or bearing. 

In Bnunmell’s day of buckle-shoes, 

I Lawn cravats, and roll collars, 

I They ’d fight, and woo, and bet —and lose, 

! Like gentlemen and scholars. 

I ’m glad young men should go the pace : 

; I half forgive Old Rapid, 

i These louts disgrace their name and race, 

So vicious and so vapid. 

Be this as it may. it is indisputable that the 


old-fashioned politeness and stately courtliness of 
our grandfathers have fled, and that, unless we 
quickly pull ourselves together and wake up to 
the needs of the moment, chivalry will soon 
become, merely a word which will recall virtues 
. of bygone ages, and be associated only with the 
romances of yore. 

No doubt, the changed conditions of life, the 
hurry and skurry of business, and the tussle for 
very existence, are largely responsible for Ibis. 
We have not time to be polite, and if we stay 
to consider others, we ourselves may be jostled 
but of place. But is not the prevailing tendency 
of self-indulgence . . and luxuriousness equally to 
blame for this decadence of manners? To watch 
how the so-called gentleman of to-day elbows bis 
way into theatre, train, omnibus, and everywhere 
else ; to see him smoke in the presence of ladies ; 
to note how lie will remain seated and leave a 
lady to open the door : for herself ; and to listen 
to the free and easy conversation with which he 
favours the fairer sex, are but instances of the 
general style of behaviour to which we are becom- 
ing accustomed — behaviour for which, not many 
years ago, lie would have had to answer with 
pistol or small-sword. 

Of course, the plea put forward for him is that 
the girl and woman of the period are descending 
to his level, and therefore must not be, astonished 
at being treated as equals; but that is merely 
begging the question, for the chivalrous knight 
does not lower his hearing, but curries himself 
nobly wherever he may be, renders due homage 
to womanhood whether in rags or silks, and does 
devoir to the milkmaid as well as to the queen. 
By the way, there is no truer test of Good Form, 
in its wider and best sense, than behaviour 
towards inferiors in station or advantages — a 
principle which was the first care of a gallant 
colonel of a certain dashing cavalry regiment, 
who used to send for each newly -joined ‘sub’ and 
say : ‘You know, Mr So-and-so, that every regi- 
ment has its own traditions and swagger. ' Now, 

the swagger of the Hussars is, that, they 

have no swagger; and whilst you belong to us, 
sir, you will treat a plough boy "as courteously as 
you would a nobleman.’ 

Perhaps, after all, it is the negative side, or 
Bad Form, which exercises the greater iniluence 
upon our conduct ; and many a one who would 
be. utterly careless about doing a thing because 
it is Good Form, would slmdderingly shrink from 
aught which ever so slightly seemed Bad Form. 
And yet, this is hardly to be wondered at, for the 
‘Thou shalt nets’ are more forceful to must of us 
than the ‘Thou shalts,’ and it is so much easier 
to ‘leave undone’ than to do — add to which, the 
: : ‘ must mots * are . collectively much more certain ly 
and unmistakably defined.' 

. Form, Good and Bad, is a most important factor 
in the life of each and all, which, rightly appreci- 
ated and applied, keeps society fresh, vigorous, 
and wholesome. ‘Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,’ the sanitarian insists ; but Good Form is 
surely an attribute and embellishment to godli- 
ness itself, to say nothing of its being largely 
part and parcel of the morality of Christianity. 
It would be impossible to dispute the fact that 
if Good Form was more, carefully cultivated by 
sincerely good people, they would recommend 
religion far more strongly to the outside, world 
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than they do ; for who will say hut that most 
folic prefer to hold intercourse and have dealings 
with a polite polished sinner— using the word in 
its conventional sense — rather than to associate 
j with a rude ill-mannered saint, 
j There is a story told of the hero of Khartoum 
J which not only strongly emphasises the difference 
between Good and Bad Form, but also strikingly 
points the moral of all this. Gordon had taken 
his passage from the Mauritius to Cape Colony 
in a trading brig ; and whilst waiting for the 
tide, a number of people came on board to say 
I goochbye, amongst them an officer of ‘high 
j degree.’ This individual strutted up to the 
j captain, who with his wife was on deck, and 
j without exchanging civilities, or even raising 
! his cap to the lady, swung a cane, and peremp- 
I torily asked, ‘ Is the Colonel at home?’ Gordon, 
i who had seen the whole proceeding, came forward, 

| treating the visitor very coolly and formally; 
and on the latter’s departure, at once turned to 
the seaman and his wife, and warmly apologised 
for the other’s rudeness, saying that if he had 
still been in command of the troops, he should 
have considered it liis duty to tell the unmannerly 
fellow what lie thought of his breeding— or 
rather want of it. 

This paper commenced with ‘ Manners maketli 
Man ; ’ it shall end with the complementary form 
j of that proposition, ‘The want of them the 
I fellow.’ 




STRANGE FRIENDS. 

A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

By William Atk insox. 

IN FIVE CHARTERS— CHAP. I. 

The taut and trim Clyde-built steamer Athabasca 
was slowly steaming at the regulation speed 
through the peaceful waters of the broad ‘Soo’ 
Canal— the Soo, by the way, being usually 
written down in a geography or atlas as * Sault 
Ste Marie.’ The stiff white canvas with which 
the 11 bridge ’ is draped, to protect the ship’s 
officers from the exceedingly breezy breezes of 
the north eviihJz&C'v as for the time being tinted 
a brigld^efffnson by the rays of the. sun, which, 
lik^uliuge disc of fire, was setting in the west. 
It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
a clear November day, and the Athabasca was 
making her last trip of the season in the interests 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The steamer 
had just completed half her journey ‘up,’ having 
left Owen Sound the previous evening six hours 
late, owing to a snow-storm which had delayed 
the mail-train from Montreal. Provided no 
mishap occurred, she was due at Port Arthur, 
Thunder Bay, the next day at noon. 

While November is a delightful month for 
yachting in the Mediterranean or for navigating 
the Nile, there is nothing particularly enchanting 
in steaming some seven hundred miles across the 
two most, northerly of the great American lakes 
in the ‘fall ’ of the year. As a consequence, the 
passengers on the Athabasca were few and far 
between. From Owen Sound there was only- 


one first-cabin passenger, but another had just 
joined the boat. The ship’s officers being too 
much engrossed with their duties while in the 
Soo to permit of their entertaining the passenger 
from Owen Sound, that individual was amusing 
himself as best lie might by gazing over the 
vessel’s side at the weed-grown timbers forming 
the bank of the caual, aud at the wild country 
in its sombre autumn garb beyond. He had 
arrived at that peculiar state of mind known as 
a ‘brown-study,’ when he was joined by liis 
newly-acquired — and as yet unknown — fellow- 
passenger, who had boarded the steamer at the 
lock. 

‘ Howdy, pardner V exclaimed the new-comer 
with much cordiality— his intentions being good, 
though liis speech was unconscionably bad. 

‘How do you do, sir?’ was the reply, spoken 
somewhat timidly. 

‘Kinder late in the season for touristing V 
remarked the new passenger, evidently with a 
view to ascertaining the true purpose of his 
fellow-traveller’s presence in the Athabasca. 

‘Yes, I should think so: I am not a tourist 
myself,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 

This information rather non-plussed the inter- 
rogator, who felt that he would have to devise 
some other plan of campaign. To assist him, 
lie took from his pocket a cigar, thrust.it between 
his teeth, and without lighting it, commenced to 
chew the end rather vigorously. 

Extreme types of manhood met in these two 
men thus suddenly thrown together. One was 
slight and frail; the other was a giant. The 
first was all intellect; the other was chiefly 
blood, bone, and muscle. One was evidently a 
gentleman by birth and education ; the new 
arrival was a very rough diamond indeed. Both 
men were of much the same age, and both were 
passengers on the Canadian steamboat bound for 
the North-west. There the resemblance ceased ; 
though, without reflection, one might have re- 
marked that both spoke the same language. 
They did — with the marked difference, that one 
spoke the Queen’s English, while the other in- 
dulged in Lake Superior English ‘as she is spoke’ 
along the north shore. 

The slight young man was a clergyman, an 
ordained priest of the Church of England. He 
had gained some repute at Oxford as a student 
and thinker, and had graduated from his Alma 
Mater with honours. All through his university 
career Digby Rockingham had been somewhat 
of a religious enthusiast. Aided, perhaps, by his 
surroundings at Oxford, he had developed into 
a pronounced ecclesiastical enthusiast. He was, 
nevertheless, a good and devout man, and so 
much in earnest that, when convinced of the 
need of church extension by means of missionary 
efforts, he at ouce closed his well-loved books, 
laid aside his pen, and entered the service of 
the Church which lie so ardently revered. Leav- 
ing Africa and China to others, the almost 
equally benighted regions of the Canadian North- 
west enlisted the sympathies of the young clergy- 
man ; and he was at his own request set apart 
for missionary work in the wild and bleak dis- 
trict lying immediately to the north of Lake 
Superior. Being fortunate enough to possess a 
by no means inconsiderable private income, the 
Rev. Digby Rockingham was enabled to start 
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upon liis mission well equipped with many ex- 
cellent means of grace as well as several most 
j appreciable bodily comforts. In other words, the 
I hold of the Athabasca contained far more articles: 
j of baggage marked ‘Rev. D. It/ than usually go 
to makeup travelling outfits of the most extra- 
vagant tourists. 

Now Mr Rockingham was not by any means 
of a sullen disposition, nor was lie . altogether 
unwilling to enter into conversation with a 
fellow-voyager. But no man whose musiugs have 
perchance carried him in the spirit thousands 
of miles away, cares to he rudely disturbed by a 
friend, much less by a stranger. Having been 
disturbed, however, lie could not again engross 
himself in his brown-study, and he then be- 
thought him that he had been unintentionally 
impolite ; so he pulled himself together, anti, 
laying his hand gently upon the big man’s sleeve, 
said : ‘ Pardon me j I am afraid I gave you a 
very poor impression of myself when you spoke 
just now. You will think I do not care to con- 
verse with you, when, indeed, the reverse is the 
case/ 

The giant was evidently unused to accepting 
apologies, and only stared rather curiously at the 
speaker, who continued ; 

‘ The fact is, my thoughts were miles away, and 
I hardly knew what you asked or what I said in 
reply/ , 

Slowly the other removed bis much mutilated 
cigar from between his teeth and nodded his head. 
‘I tumble,’ lie said. ‘Sorter star-gazing, eli? 
I’ve been there myself. Well, put her there, 
Colonel, and let's get acquainted. There ain’t a 
pile of passengers this trip, so we may as well be 
neighbourly/ As he spoke the man extended his 
massive hand, encased in a sealskin mitten, large, 
enough to make a fairly good door-mat, for Rock- 
ingham to ‘ put her there/ ‘ First of all, Colonel, 
I’ll introduce your humble servant, Eli Brock, 
native of Michigan, United Slates of America, 
and at present foreman of the Gravenhurst Copper- 
Mines, recently opened up on the north shore. 
I’m just agoing up, confound the luck, to stay 
over yonder all winter, as there’s a sight of 
| cleaning-up and fixing to be done afore the miners 
' commence work in the spring. — You’re agoing up 
to Port Arthur or * Fort' William, I s’pose, 
Colonel?’ 

‘ Yes, at first. I cannot tell where I shall ulti- 
mately establish my headquarters. I am a 
clergyman— here is my card — aud I intend at 
once to build a church at some place where there 
is not one already. Perhaps you can assist me, 
Mr Brock?’ 

‘First and foremost, Colonel,’ replied Brock, 
who twirled the card in his fingers as if doubtful 
whether the correct thing was to read it and then 
throw it overboard or consign it to his pocket — 

‘ first and foremost. Colonel, oblige by striking off 
the “Mister,” Eli is good enough for me. The 
boys call me Eli, aud I reckon they ain’t gents 
like you, not by a long shot !— Yes, sir, l caiihelp 
you this much. You can take any settlement 
along the north shore this blessed’ minute, and 
1 5 m denied if you ’ll find e’er a church or meeting- 
house in the hull lot, Colonel 1 So you can’t go 
far wrong in locating a church.*— You’ll excuse 
me for. calling you Colonel, sir? I see you’ve 
got a title ; but i ’ll be switched if 1 know what 


R E V means, and Colonel comes sorter easy and 
familiar/ 

Digby Rockingham laughed heartily at the' 
curious candour of bis new friend, and as the 
supper bell rang at tlmt moment, the two locked 
arms and walked to the dining-saloon together. 

The travellers were afforded no op- 
view from the lake the rugged feu desolate 
‘’north shore’ of Lake Superior, Hours before 
they were due at Port Arthur, the steward — from 
Inverness— remarked dryly that there was a 
‘ muckle mist ’—a mist, however, which Mr Brock 
insisted was neither more nor less than a ■ gol- 
domed soaking rain-storm / 

. The young clergyman had used his time to good 
purpose in improving his acquaintance with the 
'foreman of the copper mines. If he had searched 
the whole of the Dominion of Canada he could 
never have discovered a man better acquainted 
with the territory adjacent to the north shore. 

‘I’m agoing to lay over for the night at Port 
Arthur,’ he said, ‘and you M better do the same, 
Colonel. There ’s a tolerable good hotel in the 
town, where they will take care of your traps and 
truck. In the morning the stage sets out for 
Kincardine, a tidy sort of settlement as near as 
we can travel to the Gravenhurst Mines. Little 
Pig- — he ’s my Injun, and a blamed good feller for 
Injun trash — will meet me at Kincardine, and 
you can go /long of me if you so fancy. — What 
do you say, Colonel ?’ 

‘I think 1 shall avail myself of your company 
as far as possible, Brock. Yes, if you will be so 
good, count me your travelling companion as far 
as the mines/ 

Towards sundown on the day after the arrival 
of the Athabasca at Port Arthur, the weekly stage 
was approaching the thriving settlement of Kin- 
cardine. Let no one suppose that this stage was 
such a one as Charles Dickens loved to present 
to his readers in striking pen-pictures, or a speci- 
men of. the modern reproductions which, on 
summer mornings, roll away from the ‘ White 
Horse Cellar ’ in Piccadilly. It was an old lum- 
bering vehicle which the London General Omni- 
bus Company might reasonably have discarded 
half a century ago. There were no outside seats, 
which loss was not great!}’ felt during the cold 
months of the year, and those in the inside were 
far from comfortable. Upon the door of the 
stage, in the rear, some embryo artist in sign- 
writing had inscribed with very yellow paint, 
‘Royal Mail’ — the mail on the present trip con- 
sisting of four or. five letters thrust into the lining 
of the driver’s hat, and a score or so of ancient 
newspapers, which were tucked away under the 
very much worn and flattened cushion of the 

■bOX.:-' 

As to the passengers, there were three, tivo of 
whom have been inf rod need to the reader. The 
third was a young woman, who was evidently 
extremely shy and reserved, several overtures 
from Mr Brock having utterly failed to (Iran* her 
into conversation. Even when the stage had 
stopped at noon for dinner at a wretched tavern, 
she had remained in her seat to eat the refresh- 
ment which she carried in a hand-bag, and had 
politely declined the glass of brandy-aud-wuter 
tendered her by Rockingham, who knew that the 
girl must be well-nigh frozen. 
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By the time the stage came in sight of Kincar- 
dine, silence had reigned in the old ’bus for an 
hour or two, for all the passengers were com- 
pletely tired out with the slow and dreary 
journey over forty miles of rocky road. Slowly 

*J>ev had travelled, it was with quite a jerk 
d'yar halted his team in front of a 
huge one-: dy! shanty, which Rockingham rightly 
estimated must have covered almost half an acre 
of ground. This was a sort of western ‘Whiteley’s,’ 
or a * Bon Marche ’ in the wilderness, and was 
the profitable emporium of an enterprising Scot, 
whose name, Dugald M'Dongall, had been painted 
by the artist of the ‘Royal Mail’ in letters four 
feet long upon one end of the log shanty. The 
legends inscribed upon the front of the place 
were many and various, among them being 
‘ Hotel,’ ‘Post-office,’ and * General Store.’ 

Cold as was the day, Mr M'Dougall, displaying 
his shirt sleeves, came out to meet the stage, 
being sufficiently loyal to Queen and country 
to give his personal attention to Her Majesty’s 
mails ; his loyalty to his native land being 
proven by the fact that his grizzly hair was 
covered by a Glengarry bonnet 

Dugald M‘Dougall was a character, and a very 
important character in the community. Although 
the directors of the neighbouring copper mines 
at Grovenhurst were larger employers of labour, 
and really disbursed most of the cash which 
ultimately found its way into M‘Dougall’s till, 
they were non-resident, and were seldom seen 
at Kincardine. Their foreman and representative, 
Eli Brock, was, both in the matter of wealth 
and social and political standing, far behind 
Dugald. M'Dougall was the only man who could 
furnish the necessaries of life to the miners, and 
could give or withhold credit. when ready-money 
was not forthcoming; He was agent for the 
Hudson Bay Company, which position gave 
him great prestige among the Indian hunters 
and half-breed trappers. Furthermore, besides 
being postmaster, lie held Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission of the Peace, and, as the only magistrate 
within a wide radius, could sentence miscreants 
to^ imprisonment in the jail at Fort William, 
and could punish them still more by refusing 
to issue licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Mr M‘Dougall was evidently expecting the 
young woman, who now alighted from the stage, 
but was plainly at a loss to account for the 
presence of the clergyman. Brock perceived 
this, and at once introduced his companion. 

‘ My friend the Colonel, Dugald,’ he remarked, 
either forgetting Rockingham’s name, or else 
thinking it unnecessary to mention it. 

M'Dougall did not notice the omission, for 
he promptly responded: ‘Glad to meet you, 
Colonel;’ and then escorted the girl into the 
‘ hotel.’ 

‘ Seen Little Pig around hero V asked Brock 
of a half-breed lad who was watching the stage- 
horses changed. 

‘Haw! Little Pig ain’t been up yere since 
you went ’way.’ 

‘Seen my rig, then?’ 

‘Yaw!’ 

‘ Where V 

The lialf-hreed was either too lazy or too busy 
with his chewing tobacco to make a verbal reply ; 


be jerked a thumb in the direction of M‘Dougall’s 
barn. 

‘Who drove it up?’ asked Brock. 

The boy grinned stupidly anil then replied : 
Gal.’ I 

‘Look here, you leather-skinned pup !’ shouted j 
Brock, who hated half-breeds in general, and | 
this lad in particular. * If you don’t know j 
enough to speak civil when you do speak, I’ll i 
teach you, by thunder ! Who are you calling 
a “ gal,” I kl like to know V 
The half-breed continued to grin, although Ills’ J 
grin was not so ‘healthy’ as it had been at j 
first. I 

‘ Don’t stand there, showing your dirty teeth ! ! 
I want you to tell me who brought my rig up I 
here.’ j 

Brock knew well enough, but his experience 
told him that he must not back down from any ! 
position once taken towards a half-breed. He 
was merely giving the young rascal a lesson. 

' Madge,’ said the boy sullenly. 

Ho ; that won’t do. Try again,’ thundered 
Brock. 

‘ Miss Madge.’ 

‘Yes, you cross-bred cur ; don’t you ever forget 
to call a lady that is a lady “ Miss.” Listen ! Go 
and find Miss Madge, and tell her I am ready 
to start. Hurry, now, and if I find that you 
ever forget tlie “Miss,” I ’ll break your neclc P 
Eli Brock was a queer mixture of humanity. 
He knew that there were certain terms of respect 
by which it is proper to address certain persons. 
But of tlieir correct application lie knew very 
little; so that to him Colonel was equivalent 
to Reverend, and answered the purpose fully as 
Well ; while, so long as a young woman was 
addressed as ‘Miss, 5 it seemed to Brock to matter 
very little whether her Christian name or sur- 
name was added. For himself he did not care 
a snap of the finger, Miners and Indians alike 
were perfectly free to call him Eli or Brock, 
though they usually spoke of him as the Boss. 
But for his friends, and especially those of the 
gentler sex — who were few — he was very exacting 
in his notions of courtesy. 

* Have to do. it, Colonel,’ he remarked apolo- 
getically to his companion. 

But T)igby Rockingham, inwardly noting his 
own physical insignificance, knew that he would 
have to devise some other method if he would 
successfully cope with Indians and miners. 


HOME-LIFE IN NATAL. 

There are certain peculiar characteristics per- 
taining to domestic life in every quarter of the 
globe, consequent on climate and other local 
influences. Life in an Indian station has of late 
years been made tolerably familiar to all ; not so 
life in South Africa ; and the following notes, 
penned from Pietermaritzburg (termed for brevity 
‘Poinburg’), the capital of Natal, apply generally 
to all other settlements in the colony. 

It is a common thing to hear new arrivals, 
more especially if on their first tour of foreign 
service, remark that they are greatly disappointed 
with Natal, as everything is so thoroughly 
English ; and so it undoubtedly appears at first 
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j sight, iliti more so should the one hansom cab we 
i hoast chance to be at the railway station on their 
j arrival. But a residence of only a few hours is 
j sufficient to bring home to them the bitter reality 
that they are not in ‘ Merrie England.’ The 
| hotel at which they must perforce put up until 
1 they can find a home of their own first opens j 
i their eyes. There are at least a dozen hotels in 
the city, the difficulty being to choose between 
the ! Grosvenor,’ the ‘ Laugham,’ the ‘ Imperial,’ 
and the rest, bearing equally pretentious titles. ] 
The first twinge is perhaps felt, on the vehicle 
that has brought them from the station pulling 
up before a small low shanty of the labourer s- 
j dwelling order. Can this be the ‘ Grand V Oh, 
j what sacrilege ! But it is, in very fact ; and out 
' they are bundled hag and baggage, wearied after 
their six hours’ journey up our corkscrew line 
from Durban, into a "tiny bedroom ten feet 
square, scantily furnished, and illuminated by one 
solitary dip, there to furbish up their travel- 
stained persons while awaiting the call to dinner, 
a meal that painfully recalls one’s early school- 
days. But my intention is not to dilate on the so- 
called hotels out here, which are nothing more, 
except in name, than boarding-houses ; and so I 
will pass over the dreary weeks often spent in 
one of them while waiting for some householder 
to vacate, and start from the time of entering 
the new home, merely mentioning in passing that 
rents are just now fabulously high on account of 
the newly-discovered gold-fields in the Transvaal, 
a poky little cottage of five tiny rooms fetching 
from seventy to eighty pounds a year. 

Furnishing is no more difficult here than in 
! England, as there are several large dealers, both 
new and second hand ; and among a shifting 
population like ours, auctions are exceedingly 
numerous. The articles are naturally inferior, 
and much higher in price. One novel experience 
is, however, met with, since the landlords, an 
independent lot, do not, as at home, provide the 
kitchen range. One has therefore to be sought 
after, which in subsequent moves is carried about, 
a pursuit that opens one’s eyes to the enormous 
variety of such articles that are thrown into the 
market, and one becomes perfectly bewildered in 
listening to the respective merits of the ‘ Mistress,’ 
the ‘Fortress,’ the * Plantress,’ the ‘ Marchioness,’ 
the ‘ Trafford,’ and a hundred other kinds ; after 
having mastered which, the size that will fit 
the opening in the kitchen has still to be con- 
sidered, whether a No. 5, (5, 7, 8, or . 

Having furnished the abode sufficiently for 
Occupation, the troubles of housekeeping begin, 
and in this colony they really are troubles, more 
especially just now, when high prices are raging. 
The only cheap article of diet is meat, which is 
from 8d, to fid. a pound ; bread, 6d.. per two- 
pound loaf ; butter ranges from 2s. fid, to 5s. a 
pound ; eggs— and they are not always the 
freshest— from 2s. fid. to 4s. a dozen ; and all 
else in proportion -clearly showing that this is 
no country for a poor man. 

For vegetables we are entirely dependent, out- 
side the produce of our own little patch of 
ground, on the natives who have come over from 
India, an industrious population that has settled 
down in our midst ; and so quickly are their 


numbers increasing, that their immigration is 
one of the burning questions of the day out here. 
John Chinaman is also getting in the thin end ot 
the wedge, and setting up little.' grocery., stores 
here and there. The Kaffir detests manual 
labour, and never tills the ground or sows any- 
thing except a patch of mealies hard by his 
kraal, sufficient for his own need and to cover 
the amount of his hut-tax ; and perhaps a little 
Kaffir corn from which to manufacture his beer, 
a beverage not at all unlike ours in taste, but 
in appearance resembling cocoa made with milk 
more than anything else 1 can think of. The 
natives of India— all of whom, for some reason or 
other, come under the .generic term ‘coolie’ out 
here— hawk their wares round in the early morn- j 
ing, and the first shrill cries one hears are ‘Nice 
fowl and eggis, Missis !’ ‘Nice beam's, Missis !’ 
‘Nice carrots, turnips, tomatoes, Missis !’ They 
all’ have three peculiarities— they convert all J 
monosyllables, such as eggs, beans, &c., into dis- J. 
syllables; they only offer their produce to the 
‘Missis;’ and all of it is nice. 

No tradesman except the butcher, who rides 
round every afternoon to ascertain what is re- 
quired for the next day, calls for orders. Our 
milkmen, or rather milk-boys, are unique, their 
sole garment consisting of an old piece of sacking, 
with pockets of like material— sometimes as 
many as sixteen in two tiers, sewn on back and 
front, somewhat like an enlarged cartridge belt. 
In each pocket is an old wine or beer bottle, 
containing the milk, which the hoy empties at 
the house, eventually returning to the farm 
whence he set out with the same number of 


empties as he started with full. 

The wages of Kaffir servants range from ten 
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to twenty-five shillings a month, plus clothing, 
house, and food, which runs each, up to from 
twenty-live to forty shillings, in addition to 
which it is customary to give each of thorn six- 
pence every Saturday to buy imal or tobacco. 
The most aggravating feature connected with 
them is that after they have boon in service 
for a few months and are just getting into your 
ways, they want to return to their kraal and live 
for some weeks a life of complete idleness on 
tlieir earnings. 

A horse costs about three pounds a month for 
feed alone, and is for some months in the autumn 
liable to be carried off in a few hours by horse- 
sickness, an equine malady peculiar to this part 
of the world, concerning the cause of which little 
or nothing is known. It is no uncommon thing 
for the cavalry regiment stationed here to lose 
two or three horses a day from , it. Dew . is 
considered the main cause, and during the sick 
season, ' stringent regulations are enforced. No: 
government horse is allowed to be out after 
5.30 p.m. ; the . stable doors are not to be opened 
before 7.30 A. si., nor is any annual to be ridden 
at such a pace as to make him sweat ; but 
whether these precautionary measures are really 
efficacious is ; an open question. Directly the 
frosts set in, the sickness disappears. 

Society here, us in every other colony, is very 
mixed , and entertai n ing consequently limited ; 
but there is one wrinkle connected with the 
social treadmill which, to use an Americanism, 
strikes a new-comer as decidedly ‘cunning.’ When 
we go out, or feel inclined for a siesta, or for some 
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other reason desire to remain undisturbed, 
hang, outside the front door a notice, ‘Not at 
Home,’ and below it a small basket or other 
receptacle for visitors’ cards ; and as but a very 
limited number of Kaffir servants have any 
knowledge of English, the advantage on that 
score alone is obvious. From this cause the door 
is frequently opened by the occupant in person. 

Two daily papers, ‘The Witness’ and ‘The 
Times of Natal,’ are published in Maritzburg, 
and the following advertisements, cnlled from 
recent issues of which, prove that the Natalian is 
no whit behind his American brother in the 
science of advertising : 

j Cook. — Wanted, for a small hotel, in a very 

small village in the Orange Free State, a good- 
tempered, cleanly Female Cook. Wages, £40 per 
! annum. A good home and kind treatment for a 
suitable party. Ladies, and parties with a taste 
for the piano and tailor-made dresses, need not 
apply to ‘ Pin,’ office of this paper. 

Wanted, a Young Lady as Lady’s Companion, 
and to assist in teaching three children. Apply 
to J. P. J., Biggarsberg. N.B. — Three Eligible 
Bachelors kept on the premises. 

Wanted, Three Husbands, — Three Good-look- 
ing Young Ladies of cheerful and sociable dispo- 
sition, good housekeepers, &e., wish to correspond 
with good-looking young gentlemen of good 
character, good-tempered and sociable, with 
sufficient means to keep a wife comfortably. — 
Address letters to — XLZ, care publishers of 
* Witness.’ 

Challenge. — I will box any man in the colony 
at 10 stone, twelve rounds or to a finish, with 
small gloves, from a Hundred Pounds to Two 
Hundred a side. — W. Kelly, Standard, Church 
Street. ■ 1 

The way these papers are delivered at our 
houses is decidedly primitive — by a small boy, 
who rides round and throws them into the 
i garden whatever the state of the weather, so that 
it behoves ns during the rainy season (September 
I to February) to be on the lookout for their 
arrival, or they are shortly reduced to a mass of 
illegible pulp. 

The trade in matches to this colony must he 
prodigious, owing mainly to Boer tobacco, which 
is generally smoked, and which requires a deal 
of lighting. The medium-sized boxes of safety 
matches find most favour. Yesuvians or fusees 
one never sees, and wax matches but rarely. 
Corrugated iron, too, which forms the staple 
I outside covering of nearly all buildings in South 
Africa,' sometimes walls as well as roof, must 
form an enormous item of import. 

Though we are highly civilised in certain 
respects, we are sadly behindhand in others. 

' Our roads and pathways, for instance, would 
disgrace any community, abounding as they do 
in dangerous pitfalls, so much so that outdoor 
exercise after dark is attended with considerable 
danger, The streets after dusk are lighted by 
oil-lamps up to midnight, after which, save 
on moonlight nights, when the lamps are not 
lighted at all, the city rests in total darkness till 
daybreak following, which would be a serious 
matter were it not for the fact that any native 
found in the streets without a pass from his 


employer after the ‘Kaffir bell’ has rung at nine 
km. from the Police Station is quickly run in. 

Our system of drainage is primitive, the soil 
being collected twice a week l>y night-carts, 
which carry it out into the country, where it 
is buried. An old packing-case is our stock dust- 
bin, into which all rubbish is shot from Monday 
to Monday, on the morning of which, day it is 
carried by the Katlir boys into the road in front 
of the house, to be emptied into one of the 
scavenger carts that carries its contents away 
outside the confines of the city. 

Our houses are devoid of bells, their functions 
being performed by the human voice divine. 
In only a very few of the newest houses is water 
laid on, a stand-pipe in the garden serving the 
others for all domestic purposes. We have no 
postmen, and consequently no house-to-house 
delivery of our letters, which we have to fetch 
or send for from the General Post-office. On the 
arrival of the English mail, generally on a Tues- 
day morning, two guns are fired from the camp, 
which is situated on rising ground at the upper 
end of the town, as a signal that its heterogeneous 
contents have been sorted and are ready for 
delivery. Then for a stampede ! Whites, blacks, 
orderlies mounted and on foot, servants of all 
colours and shades, literally besiege the post-office 
for some hours as they would a bank that had 
suspended payment. One end of the building is 
fitted up .with, rows upon rows of little locked 
and numbered pigeon-holes, the private letter- 
boxes of those who care to pay a guinea a year, 
for the luxury of avoiding the general scramble, 
and obtaining their letters and papers at leisure ; 
and it will hardly be credited that in this widely- 
scattered city, boasting some twenty miles or more 
of streets, there are only two pillar boxes besides 
the one at the railway station. And there is a 
great peculiarity about these said streets, owing 
to which— an old Dutch custom, I believe— it 
was not until I had resided here for several 
months that I found out what street I was living 
in. This sounds absurd, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. The plan of the city is. simplicity itself 
— seven main streets, each two miles long, crossed 
at right angles by six lesser ones. The plots of 
ground between the main streets on which the 
houses stand are named ; not the streets them- 
selves. For example, our three main thorough- 
fares are called Church Street, Longmarket 
Street, and Loop Street Now, in walking down 
Longmarket Street the houses on the right-hand 
side are in Loop Street, but those on the left in 
j Longmarket Street. Similarly, in perambulating 
Church Street those on the right-hand side are 
in Longmarket Street, while those on the left are 
in Church Street. 

We are well supplied with places of public 
worship ; chapels of all denominations abound, 
including a Salvation Army barrack. We are 
not so well off for places of indoor recreation, 
A fabric dignified by the title of ‘The Theatre 
Royal,’ a ball with a raised platform at one 
end, where at intervals travelling companies 
take the boards, and amateurs, charitably in- 
clined, cater for our amusement ; a Skating 
Bink, just opened ; and a well-managed Public 
Library, make up the list. The Oval, a level spot 
in the middle of the Park, furnishes outdoor 
amusement on most afternoons throughout the 
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year in the shape of either a cricket or football 
match, according to the season ; and every Satur- 
day afternoon, when one or other of the "military 
hands adds its lively strains to the spectacle, the 
general public flock there in crowds. Every 
Monday afternoon, too, the Polo ground with its 
music and afternoon tea attracts a goodly number 
of both sexes. 

It will thus be seen that in spite of everything 
being upside down with us, of a north wind 
blowing hot and a south wind cold, of Christmas 
day occurring in midsummer, of the flowers being 
without scent and the birds without song, and 
our dwelling beneath the Southern Cross instead 
of under the Polar Star, we manage to jog along 
and to make life more than a mere matter of 
existence. 


RAILWAY PORTERS. 

The Railway Porter is a familiar personage to 
every one, and most of us have at times been 
able to appreciate his services. Go to a station 
.when we may, whether there are trains about 
or not, we can generally And a porter some- 
where, and very seldom do we find him idle; 
His duties are many and not always pleasant, 
and his hours of work are often very long ; yet 
withal, his looks, with few exceptions, bespeak 
the contented man. Porters include several 
classes of men. There are goods porters, who 
do not often come in contact with the public ; 
parcel porters; shunting, lamping, and carriage- 
washing porters ; and platform porters. The last 
mentioned are best known by the public, and 
their position amongst the body of porters is 
most envied. Their duties are more varied and. 
interesting than those of the other classes ; they 
see the public in their joys and sorrows; and 
on one and the self-same day may see christening, 
wedding, and funeral parties. They also have 
the chance of increasing their weekly wages by 
a few gratuities. Though their duties all over 
the country may be similar, porters try to 
avoid certain stations, as much as tramps do 
certain workhouses. These hard stations are 
invariably large ones, and their bad character 
generally comes from the hard discipline of some 
inspector or foreman, who would have been a 
model slave-driver had his lot been cast in 
some of our colonies in days gone by, 

Portering may be said to be tlie first step 
in railway life ; some may begin their career 
in the service in a higher sphere, but many 
who have started as porters now hold very 
high positions on the railways in this country 
and in the colonies. At large stations, like the 
London termini, Liverpool, Manchester, &e., and 
such junctions as Crewe, York, and Kugby, the 
porter is hard woffked. The perpetual moving 
about, shutting doors, loading and unloading 
vans, answering questions by the hundred "a 
day, makes their work much harder than it 
appears to tire casual observer ; and most men 
after a time are glad to get to a good country 
station if there; is no chance of a editable 
promotion. The position of brakesman or goods 
guard is generally offered to porters of some 
experience ; but men who have been years at a 
country station, who have a cottage and garden, 


and a, family into the bargain, are not over-ea 
to accept such a promotion. A few shilling 
week- - more- will hardly compensate them for 
breaking up their homes; so that as a rule 
porters at country stations remain porters, and 
do not fare badly. In Loudon and the large 
provincial towns it is unusual to see the same 
faces amongst this class of men for many years 
together, as it is from the large stations that 
men are made brakesmen and goods guards, it 
not being often necessary for them to change 
their homes. 

But let us look at the characters of railway 
porters. There are good, bad, and indifferent 
men amongst them, the same as in any other 
class of humanity, but the bad are in a decided 
minority. The lazy ones are soon spotted by 
their superior officers, and the uncivil will sooner 
or later be reported by the public ; and in both 
cases their tenure of office will be short. The 
criminal calendar can show very very few rail- 
way-men on its list, and those that are there are 
mostly thieves. In our travels we shall find that, 
in the matter of civility alone, porters are hot all 
alike. At one station we may find he errs on the 
side of too much civility ; at another he will be 
found disagreeable, or even rude ; and at several 
stations the word indifferent will convey his char- 
acter to one’s mind. He has no interest in his 
work, and he therefore fails at it. The civil man 
soon finds out that his character is appreciated, 
that the longer he Stops at a station the more 
friends he has, and that the public always seek 
his services in preference to others less amiable. 
If porters would but remember that civility 
costs nothing, and is often well rewarded, there 
would be no cause for one being favoured more 
than another ; and irrespective of ‘ tips’ and 
other favours, the civil and obliging man has 
that contented mind which is brought about by 
being at peace with all the world. The face 
reflects the man, and the happy face is ap- 
proached by the timid, who would dispense 
wjth information if they had to seek it from 
a disagreeable- looking individ ual. 

At one of the Leeds stations there is a man 
who has been a porter for many years ; he attends 
in the booking lobby, and waits on passengers 
arriving by cabs, &<i. He is an old favourite 
of constant travellers, and rumour says that lie 
can retire any day on his past earnings. His 
little fortune has been made by civility ; and 
there are probably many more all over the 
country that can say the same. It is certainly 
true that porters who are advanced in life get 
the lion’s share of public favour ; but they were 
young once, and have served an apprenticeship, 
Which has taught them something to their 
advantage. 

The indifferent porter is the hardest to deal 
with. He has no interest in his work ; he would 
be the same sort of man in whatever occupa- 
tion he was engaged in. His answer to most 
cpiestions is, ‘ I don’t know, 1 and we might add, 
‘and don’t want to know.’ Whatever is put 
before him to do, he does, but not willingly ; 
he is a sort of labour machine which won’t go 
without making. No special fault can be found 
with ' him, so that he does not: generally get 
into trouble ; but for all that, such men ‘are a 
source of annoyance to inspectors and foremen, 
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j.wfco cannot; always be at a man’s back to see 
that, he does his work ; and who are not 
always sure that an important order will be 
executed when it is merely given. These sort 
of men do nothing without being told, and till 
up their time with dawdling about, or playing 
with some such article as a knife or piece of 
string ; when not even so much occupied, they 
sit down and muse over their hard life. 

The uncivil porter is always in hot water ; he 
is generally a sharp man at his work, and does 
it well ; acts up to all orders, and is in every 
way but one a good servant. If lie cannot 
be civil, be need not be rude or impudent, but 
his manner is just sufficient to make his ques- 
tioner feel insulted. If lie loses his temper,, how- 
ever, there is no doubt but that his language 
will be both rude and impudent, and lie will 
then draw largely from the vocabulary of slang. 
But, as before remarked, this class of men soon 
have to move on. They will be sent from one 
station to another, so that they can have a fair 
trial, till the record against them is so black that 
they are requested to leave the service, or maybe 
allowed the option of resigning. 

All railway companies are very particular 
about civility being shown to the public, with 
perhaps one exception, known to most railway - 
men ; but even that company has now improved 
in this respect, as well as in many others. A 
bald-headed director of this company was travel- 
ling with some strangers, and at one of the 
stations one of them asked the name of the place. 
A porter pointed to the name-board, remarking : 
‘Can’t you read?’ The director was somewhat 
vexed, hut said nothing. At the next station, 
another of the passengers asked if they changed 

there for A . ‘Bit still, and don’t bother; this 

ain’t a junction,’ the porter replied. The director, 
who was much surprised at the incivility of the 
porters, told the strangers who lie was, and 
expressed regret that they had been so spoken to. 
‘1 will see, however,’ be said, c if they will speak 
in the same way to me.’ At the next' station he 
put his head out of the window, but could get 
no one’s attention till the train was moving off, 
when a porter came up and shouted to him : 
‘Keep your bald head in, old buffer, or you ’ll 
catch cold.’ He fumed with rage ; but the 
strangers seemed to enj oy liis defeat. 

There was trouble at those three stations the 
next day ; and three faces were seen no more 
on those platforms. 

There is a minimum height for porters ; hence 
short men are not seen, neither are very tall 
men. There is, however, no regulation as to 
rotundity, but fat porters are scarce. Constant 
exercise, I should imagine, keeps the superfluous 
fat down. 

The agricultural districts are the recruiting- 
grounds for porters ; perhaps it would be more 
correct to say breeding-grounds, for no company 
has any official to do the recruiting. As a rail- 
way now runs within walking distance of every 
village throughout the country, men seeking 
employment on the railway soon find out all 
particulars necessary to get into the service. It 
is not unusual to come across half-a-dozen porters 
at our large stations, each plainly showing by 
his talk the county he comes from ; and it would 
be highly interesting to get them together and 


hear their conversation with one another. Raw 
recruits from Yorkshire; Lancashire, Northum- 
berland, Norfolk, .Somersetshire, and Cornwall, 
on a London platform holding a serious con- 
versation would lead a Londoner to think that 
lie was verily amongst strangers. They must 
go wherever they are sent, and before they 
are appointed, must be examined by a doctor. 
All things then being satisfactory, they are sup- 
plied with their uniform and a book of rules 
and sent where they are wanted. The new 
hand can generally be told by the look of 
discomfort he cannot help showing in appear- 
ing in corduroy and brass buttons for the first 
time. It is surprising how neat some porters 
can appear with one uniform a year, which 
includes two pairs of trousers ; and equally 
surprising how slovenly some are before their 
clothes are three months old. It is very awk- 
ward for these latter individuals when their 
new uniform comes late. One of this class in 
the West Riding had to apply two or three 
times for his new clothes, which were overdue, 
but still they did not come. He knew that 
his garments were worse than seedy, and feared 
that they might fall to pieces ; so, as a last 
resource, lie wrote direct to the superintendent, 
telling him of his trouble, and adding, that 
should the uniform not come at once, he should 
have to adopt the charcoal system. A reply soon 
came back, asking for particulars of the charcoal 
system. The porter then replied, that as dif- 
ferent parts of his body were becoming visible 
through his clothes, he intended rubbing them 
with charcoal for decency’s sake. It is needless 
to say that the new things were soon sent. 

Now, are railway porters as a body of men. 
as well oft’ as they would he in any other 
occupation for which they are fit? The answer 
must be ‘Yes.’ Four- fifths of them have been 
farm -labourers, labourers about towns, or men 
without a trade; and in such capacities they 
would seldom rise above the level of being able 
to keep body and soul together, whereas directly 
they join a railway they have regular wages 
and prospects of promotion. Wliat jugular wages 
mean, only those know who have had employ- 
ment for part of a year and have had to make 
shift for the remainder. Every porter must 
belong to a Sick Fund ; and if lie is not a 
member of one at the time he joins the service, 
lie must belong to the one carried on by the 
company, so that in times of sickness .lie still 
draws enough money to keep himself. It is 
very necessary that this should he compulsory, 
for there are many men who are quite indifferent 
about sickness till it comes, and it would not 
do for great companies to hear that their servants 
were dying for the want of attendance and the 
necessaries of life. 

As for promotion, it may be said of the porter, 
that the position of general manager is within 
his reach, as much as the baton of a field-marshal 
is said to he within tbe grasp of a French 
soldier. Every man is allowed a short holiday 
in the year, and on most companies they are 
paid their wages during that time. They have 
free passes for their wives and family on these 
occasions. If they live away from a market 
Town, passes are issued to their wives for the 
purpose of marketing. These are great consider- 
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ations. All the railway companies' may not be 
so generous ; but the great lines certainly are. 
The conclusion that must be come to, then, is, 
that a man with no trade or definite occupation 
can do very much worse than become a railway 
porter* and that lie can easily get that, situation, 
providing he can read and write and can get 
testimonials as to his character and respectability. 
With industry ami ambition he then has a future 
before him, and that future will be his own 
making. 


SOME SAVAGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILISATION. 


Most savage tribes possess two things in common 
with one another— a national beverage, which 
they use at special seasons of rejoicing and 
festivity ; and a poison of some description, 
which they employ to test the guilt or innocence 
of their offenders ; or, in times of war, as an 
arrow-poison to ensure a fatal result to the wound 
inflicted by the weapon. Both of these are 
always composed of a very powerful product of 


the vegetable kingdom, and it is t 
surprising that most of the known 


therefore not 


been taken advantage of by doctors and hygien- 
ists, and form important additions to the science 
of medicine and dietetics. 

Amongst the native beverages thus utilised 
may be mentioned the coca of the Peruvians,; 
the kola of the West Africans, the kava-kava 
of the Fijians, the guarana of the Brazilians, and 
the mate of the Paraguayans ; whilst amongst 
the poisons may he included the wourali or 
curare of the South American Indians, .the oria- 
bafo of the Somalis, the UtropJmdlms hisjridm of 
the west coast of Africa, and the Calabar or 
ordeal beau of Calabar. The three first-named 
poisons are used by the natives as arrow- poisons ; 
whilst the last, as its name implies, plays the 
part of a relentless judge, and very often of an 
executioner at the same time. No doubt, many 
of our readers arc aware of the mode of proce- 
dure. A meeting of the tribe is called together 
under the presiding genius of the medicine-man, 
who, after sundry gesticulations and bowlings, 
selects the victim, and forces him to partake of 
the poisonous beans. If report speaks truly, a 
favourable or fatal result rests entirely with the 
prisoner. The natives say that if the man has 
a free conscience lie will not be afraid, but will 
eat largely of the beans, relying upon his fetich 
to preserve him ; whereas, a guilty man will be 
fearful, and eat as sparingly as possible. Taken 


in quantity, the. beans act as an emetic ; whilst 
lull dost 


doses ensure death. In this country, phar- 
macists extract the active principles, which are 
known to oculists and surgeons under the names 
of Eserine and Physostigmine, and are employed 
by them with most gratifying results in the 
various diseases to which, the eye is subject. 

The arrow-poisons proper, as a rule, act as 
muscular poisons ; the minute quantity which 
finds ils way into the blood from the arrow is 
hurried round with the corpuscles, and as soon 
as it reaches the heart, paralyses the muscles 
and stops its action. Their great importance, 
therefore, in medicine is in cases of heart disease. 
Curare is mainly used hypodermically in cases 


of tetanus ; : strophantlms has also been used, 
internally for the same complaint ; but fits name 
was .made by its importance as a cardiac tonic. 
Ouabain, the glncoside derived from the ouabain, 
has the same chemical and physiological proper- 
ties as strophanthus, but is very much more toxic. 
In some experiments recently made in Paris upon 
frogs, it was found that after a subcutaneous 
injection of one-fortieth of a milligramme of 
crystallised ouabain, the. heart- was stopped in six 
minutes ; while the same quantity of strophan- 
thin took twelve minutes. The injection of even , 
so small a quantity of crystallised ouabain as 
one-eightieth of a milligramme stopped the heart 
in eight or nine minutes. Generally, the toxic 
dose of ouabain for a rabbit is one-tenth of a 
milligramme per kilogramme of the weight of 
the animal, death ensuing in twenty-five minutes ; 
whereas of strophanthin four-tenths of a milli- 
gramme are required to cause death in about fifty 
minutes. V 

Introduced by the stomach, the poison acts far 
less powerfully. A young clog weighing three j 
kilogrammes two hundred and eighty grammes, ] 
being given eight milligrammes in thirty cubic 
centimetres of water, was seized with all_ the 
symptoms of ouabain poisoning, but survived. 
Ouabain was found to have an amvsfhutie action 
on the eye, but produced at the same time 
irritating effects. The experiments were con- 
ducted upon rabbits ; but subsequent experiments 
upon the cornea of man have not been sufficiently 
favourable to warrant its use for this purpose. 
The last complaint for which it has been tided is 
whooping-cough, and the infinitesimal doses given 
have produced marvellous results. 


MY LOVE OF LONG AGO. 
There are faces just as perfect ; / 

: There are eyes as true and sweet ; 
There are hearts as strong and tender 
As the heart that’s ceased to heat ; 
There are voices just as thrilling ; 

There are souls as white, I know, 

As hers were when she went from me — 
My love of long ago. 


New lips are ever telling 

The tale that ne’er grows old ; 
Life’s grays are always changing 
For some one into gold ; 

But amid the shine and shadow, 
Amid the gloom and glow, 

She walks with me, she talks with i 
My love of long ago. 


igfit, 


When I think of all the changes 
1 That the changing years: have broi 
■ I am glad the world that holds her 
Is the world that changes not. 

And the same as when she left me, 

V She waits for me, I know— 

My love on earth, my love in heaven, 

My love of long ago. 

M. IIeudehwiok Ruownt-i. 
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haps even penitent ; his demon lias "been gratified, 
and is no longer hungry. The fact that the had: 
temper, with its symptoms of black looks, or harsh 
words, or sullen silence, was maintained until the 
suffering of the victim became evident, is enough 
to show that sulkiness is really a much worse : 
kind of fault than people generally imagine. 

The well-known fact that a man’s temper 
very often depends on his physical state for the 
time being is often accepted as a complete just id- 
eation for petulance or savageness of manner. A 
man of nervous temperament, or a person afflicted 
with a sluggish liver, can no more help feeling 
irritable or gloomy than a man with a wooden 
leg can help limping. He is entitled, therefore, 
to some degree of consideration from others on 
account of bis natural defect ; but after all, men 
are nbt entirely the slaves of their nerves or 
their internal organs. To feel irritation or 
despondency is one thing ; to allow such feelings 
to master one and drive one whither they will, 
is quite a different matter. If a man has a 
weak heart or a tendency to gout, he generally 
thinks it a duty to take account of these physical 
infirmities, and avoid any indulgence In amuse- 
ments or in food which may tend to confirm 
them ; hut few people think it worth while 
to attend to the state of their nerves, for the 
sake of sparing- their families an outburst of 
temper. It may be as plain a duty for a man 
to eat a good dinner as it is for him to get 
through his day’s work, or to vote — when he 
clpes vote— -according to his conscience. If, after 
the agreeable remedy of dining, a man with a 
fairly good disposition still feels that the conduct 
of his friends and of the world in general is 
' unbearable, or that he would rather continue 
to sulk than not, lie may feel pretty certain 
that the blame is not entirely due to physi- 
cal causes ; but the probability is that he 
will be ready to put it on anybody or any- 
thing rather than on himself. When a man 
in a temper lias got so far as to see that he 
lias been unreasonable, lie is in a fair way of 
recovery. The difficulty is to make him see 


BAD TEMPERS. 

There are some vices which possess what may 
be called a respectable exterior ; they succeed 
occasionally in borrowing the garments of some 
neighbouring virtue and passing themselves off 
as relations of his. Even when their character 
as faults cannot he denied, people are found to 
palliate therm and minimise their evil tendency. 
Among such sins are envy, jealousy, pride, and 
bad temper. To say that such a one has rather 
a hasty temper, or that he is difficult to get on 
with, or that he is too fond of having his own l 
way, is hardly, in the opinion of many people, 
to say anything really to his discredit ; yet, when 
we analyse that disposition of mind which is 
commonly called ‘bad temper,’ we shall find 
that it is neither more nor less than the malig- 1 
nant desire of making other people suffer pain, j 
Even in the case of a ‘ hot ’ or hasty temper, 
this is true. No one would use angry words to j 
another if lie did not mean that they should 
wound, and intend to relieve his angry feelings : | 
by the suffering they may cause. 

If the temper is a sullen or sulky one, its malig- 
nant character is still more apparent : the sulky 
fellow begins by feeling offended ; probably lie 
has some little cause for taking offence, or he 
lias at least an opportunity for imagining that 
he lias been slighted. He persuades himself that 
some one has been wanting in tbe affection 
or respect which is his due. He feels himself 
insulted, injured ; and he has not magnanimity 
enough to pass over the matter without taking 
care that the slight offered should be expiated 
by suffering. His self-love demands that some 
one should suffer ; and the suffering of the victim 
— although he might be shocked to think so, 
and might refuse to believe it — affords liim a 
certain satisfaction and a certain pleasure. When 
the offender has been made to fee! that it is 
no light matter to neglect tbe comfort of the 
ill-tempered man, or to prefer any other interests 
to bis, when lie or she lias been made thoroughly 
miserable, the sulky man is appeased; lie is per- 
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tilings in their true light ; for a sulky temper 
induces a mental blindness which is quite as I 
impervious to argument as. the hottest passion. 
Concession is of no use— it is jealously suspected 
as having its root in the very proposition which, 
is not to he borne for a moment, namely, that 
temper is at the bottom of the whole thing. The 
sulky man wants no forbearance, no sacrifices 
for the sake of peace ; he will not he bribed 
hack again into good humour, like a naughty 
child. In his heart lie knows that he is unjust, 
morose, peevish, and childish ; hut liis pride 
will not suffer him to believe it. He must 
therefore he approached with caution, for any- 
thing that seems to imply the truth increases 
the pain of the wound which his self-love has 
, received, The injustice of an implied assertion, 
that the original slight was a mere trifle, natu- 
rally seems to him very great. Under these 
circumstances, it is a relief to the sulky man 
to speak his mind ; and perhaps it is generally 
better that he should do so. Often, however, 
the only cure for his mental ailment is a period 
of solitude. . 

It is not an uncommon thing in this, as in 
more serious matters, for the world to make 
mistakes, and ascribe to some men better tempers, 
to others worse ones, than they actually possess. 
A man may not only he thoroughly selfish and 
exacting, but ready to lly into a passion at a 
small provocation, and yet pass for being good- 
tempered, simply because those around him are 
afraid to cross him, and give him no oppor- 
tunity for breaking out. His likes and dislikes 
are always taken into account and considered 
beforehand ; this is known to him, and the sacri- 
fice is . pleasing. The members of his family 
— for temper is chiefly a feature of family life 
— think that peace is cheaply bought at the price 
of their own inclinations ; and congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that papa or Uncle Richard 
is in such a good temper. The fact is that 
he is in an abominably bad one ; he is pro- 
bably quite unconscious of the fact, and uncon- 
scious, too, that in their hearts the other members 
of the family think him a nuisance, and breathe 
more freely when he is out of the house, more 
freely still when he is a hundred miles away. 

On the other hand, a man may be so confirmed 
a grumbler that lie may be universally voted 
a bore and a person of execrably bad temper, 
while in reality lie is no worse off in that respect 
than many of his neighbours. He grumbles 
more as a matter of habit than anything else; 
and plays, as it were, with his temper. As 
a rule, he does not lose his self-control; he 
has nothing of that cruel love of - wounding 
other people's feelings which is the essence of 
a really bad temper ; he simply fumes and fusses 
about "because he likes it. Occasionally, under 
a load of unusual aggravations, self-control gives 
way, and the grumble changes to a veritable 
storm ; but as a rule, the croaker Temains satis- 
fied with making himself passively disagreeable. 
How disagreeable he is, he probably has little, 
idea. It is liis nature to find fault and look 
at the seamy side of things ; and he has never 
set himself to counteract the natural bent of 
his mind. Yet he may be a very lovable kind 


of man ; his peevishness may he tiresome ; but 
those who live with him know that it is mere 
habit, a habit which, from long indulgence, has 
come to be second nature; and they bear with 
him patiently, more patiently, perhaps, than he 
deserves. Nothing, indeed, is more surprising 
than the fact that not only habitually discon- 
tented people, but irritable, angry, bullying 
fellows may, and often do, retain the, love of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Some ill-tempered men are loved not only 
beyond their deserts but beyond what one might 
think possible. Perhaps this is because they 
make up for their defects by an unusual warmth 
of affection ; but there is one description of ill- 
tempered man who is never liked, whether 
he receives a dutiful affection or not, and that 
is the man who always insists on having liis 
own way. A passionate man is not always, per- 
haps not- often, . in a rage; a sulky fellow is 
not perpetually sulking; but an exacting man 
is continually irritating. There are people who 
quietly and perhaps good-humouredly, but with 
fixed determination, insist that other people’s 
preferences shall give way to theirs ; and who, 
if they are thwarted, make themselves infinitely 
disagreeable. A man of this stamp pay haye 
many good qualities ; he may be respected, but 
he cannot be loved. Not even his nearest rela- 
tions can avoid feeling a certain constraint in. 
Ids presence, and a sense of relief when he is 
absent. The flower of love may live through 
many injuries; but it cannot survive in an atmo- 
sphere of perpetual frost. 
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CHAPTER III. — LOVE — THIRTY. 

When Linncll appeared upon the Hansels’ 
tennis-ground at half-past three that afternoon, 
it was in quite other garb from the careless 
painter suit he had worn on the ldll-side in 
the incognito of morning. He was arrayed now 
in the correctest of correct gray tweeds, and 
the most respectable of round felt hats, in place 
of the brown velveteens and Rembrandt cap 
wherewith he had sallied forth, to the joy of 
all young Petherton, at early morn for his day’s 
sketching. Yet it was difficult to say in which 
of the two costumes he looked handsomest — 
the picturesque artistic suit of the cosmopolitan 
painter, or the simple rough homespun country 
dress of the English gentleman. Linncll was 
tall, and very dark : liis deep black eyes were 
large and expressive ; and liis rough beard and 
moustache, trimmed with a certain loose touch 
of artistic freedom, gave a decided tone of 
manliness and vigour to what might otherwise 
have seemed too purely cultivated and refined 
a face. As it was, nobody could look at Charles 
Linnell without seeing in him at a glance the 
best product of our English school and college 
training — a man first, and afterwards a gentle- 
man.:::-' .. ' 

As he crossed the lawn to where Mrs Mansel 
sat .on a rustic chair under the shade of the 
big umbrella-like lime-tree, he saw that two 
other visitors were already before him, each of 
whom equally attracted at once the artist’s quick 
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| ! and appreciative eye. The first was indeed a 
! noble presence— a tall and tliin old man, gray- 
haired and gray-moustached, clad in a close- 
fitting light pea-jacket and slouch hat, which 
| seemed to bring out in singular relief the full 
height and spareness of his long lithe figure. 

] No one could have passed that figure by un- 
noticed even in the crowded streets of London. 

I The old .man’s face was full of vividness, fire, 

] j and innate majesty. Though close on seventy, 
j | he was young still in expression and bearing : 

| he held his gray head proudly erect, and the 
i light that flashed from his keen and deep-set 
' eyes was instinct even now with youthful vigour 
j and unquenchable energy. The high arched 
i forehead, the projecting eyebrows, the sharp 
j clear features, the strong and masculine chin, 
i the delicate mouth, instinct with irony, the 
j powerful lines scored deep on the thin cheeks 
and round the speaking corners of the acute 
•gray eyes, all told alike of profound intellectual 
•strength and subtlety. The very movements of 
his limbs were free and unrestrained : he stood 
aside two steps for Linnell to approach with 
something of the statuesque Greek gracefulness. 

[ The artist had no need to wait for an introduc- 
j lion. He felt sure instinctively it was Haviland 
j Dumaresq, the Encyclopaedic Philosopher, who 
stood in the flesh there visibly before him. 

The other stranger, no less striking in her 
way, was a young girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
in the first flush of a delicate pink -and- white 
peach-like beauty. Linnell was so taken by 
her girlish face and graceful form that he had 
’ hardly time to bestow a passing glance upon 
the mature? and more matronly attractiveness 
of their common hostess. Even so, he was but 
dimly aware of a pair of soft and full round 
cheeks, mantled by a dainty suffused bloom, and 
with a temptingly rosy mouth set full beneath 
them, too simple as . yet to be even coquettish. 
Linnell was a shy man, and Haviland Duma- 
resq’s presence at once overawed him. He was so 
much agitated by the stately courtesy — a courtesy 
as of the grand old courtly school — with which 
the great thinker had stridden aside two paces 
to let him pass, that lie could fix his eyes 
steadily neither on Mrs Mansel nor on her 
pretty little visitor. The lawn swam in a vague 
haze of uncertainty around him, out of all which 
only the tall spare figure on the one hand, and 
that pair of rose-petal cheeks on the other, 
loomed distinctly visible through the mist of 
his own shyness on his perturbed and unsteady 
mental vision. 

Happily Mansel came forward to his aid in 
the nick of time. ‘ Ida,’ he said to his wife as 
she rose from her seat to meet and greet the 
new-comer, ‘this is my friend Linnell of whom 
you’ve heard me speak often.— Linnell, let me 
introduce you to Mr Dumaresq, whose work you 
know and appreciate so deeply already. — Psyche, 
this is a dear old Oxford friend of mine : he 
paints pictures, so you ’re sure to like him.’ 

I Linnell bowed all round at each introduction 
with mechanical politeness. So many new ac- 
: quaintances all at once, one of them distinguished, 
and two pretty, were far too much for his 
unstable composure. He muttered some inarticu- 
late conventional phrase, and looked about him 
uncomfortably at the lawn and tl^e garden. 
1 ^ =^ — - -- 


Haviland Dumaresq himself was the first to 
break the awkward silence. ‘Linnell,’ he re- 
peated, in a rich and powerful but very silvery 
voice : ‘ I hope I caught the name correctly, 
Linnell. Ah, yes ; I thought so. One seldom 
catches a name right at a first introduction, 
because all hearing is largely inference ; and 
here, where no context exists to guide one’s 
guesses, inference is impossible. The world is 
all before one where to choose : any one name 
is just as likely to occur in an introduction as 
another. — You said Linnell, with the accent on 
the last, I notice, Mansel. I’m a student of 
names — among other tilings ’ — and he looked 
the artist keenly in the face with a searching 
glance. ‘I’ve only met the name, so accented, 
once before. Sir Austen Linnell was with me 
at Trinity — not the present man, of course— his 
father, the General. They’re all Sir Austen 
Linnells in succession in the Rutland family- 
have been ever since the Restoration, in fact, 
when the first man was created a Baronet for 
welcoming King Charles the moment he landed.’ 

‘Mr Linnell’s name’s Austen, too,’ Mrs Mansel 
put in suavely, as she reseated herself with 
Girtonian grace on the rustic chair. — ‘We 
happened to look you up in the Grosvenor 
Catalogue this morning, Mr Linnell — I couldn’t 
recollect the name of that sweet picture of yours, 
The Gem of the Harem : Reggy and I admired 
it immensely this year on varnishing day. And 
there we found you set down at full length as 
Charles Austen “Linnell, you know and we 
wondered whether you mustn’t be related to 
the Rutland people.’ 

‘ Austen with an e,’ Haviland Dumaresq inter- 
posed with great gravity. ‘ Names of similar 
sound but different in spelling are almost always 
of distinct origin. Phonetic decay assimilates 
primarily unlike words. Turner, for example, 
is only plain turner, a man who puts wood in 
a lathe for chairs and tables; but Turner with 
an o, like the Tumors of Norfolk, are really 
Tour Noirs, of Norman origin. There the assimi- 
lation is obviously late and obviously phonetic.’ 
For it was a peculiarity of Haviland Dumaresq’s 
mind, • as Linnell soon learned, that he saw 
nothing — not even the merest small-tallc— as 
isolated fact: every detail came to him always 
as a peg on which to hang some abstract generali- 
sation. The man was pure philosopher to the 
core : he lived in the act of organising events 
by squads and battalions into orderly sequence. 

To Linnell himself, however, the timely diver- 
sion came very pleasantly : he hated Ids own 
personality, or his own name even, to form the 
subject of public discussion. 

But he wasn’t permitted to rejoice over the 
side-issue long. Mrs Mansel brought the con- 
versation back again at a bound, with feminine 
instinct, to the purely personal and immediate 
question. ‘ Mr Linnell spells his Austen with an | 
c too,’ she said briskly. — ‘ I suppose, Mr Linnell, 
you ’re a member of the same old Rutland 
family ?’ 

Haviland Dumaresq turned round upon him 
J once more with a strange display of earnest 
I interest. Linnell hesitated. His face was crimson. 

I ‘Of the same family,’ lie repeated after a pause 
with obvious reluctance : then he added with 
I a little,, sidelong suspicions look; ‘but the j 
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[ younger son of a younger son only- I hardly 
even 3c now my cousin, Sir Austen, the head 
of the house. Junior branches are seldom held 
of much account, of course, in an English 

I family. ’ 

! ‘Primogeniture is a great injustice— to the 
elder sons,’ Haviland Duniaresq murmured re- 
flectively in his measured tones. ‘It deprives 
them of all proper stimulus to action. It con- 
demns them to a life of partridge-shooting and 
dinner-giving. It stunts and dwarfs their mental 
faculties. It robs them of all that makes life 
worth living. Still, it has its compensating 
advantages as well, in the long run, for the 
nation at large. By concentrating the whole 
fortune of able and successful families— judges, 
bishops, new peers, and so forth, the cream of 
their kind, who have risen by their own ability 
to the top, leaving the mere skim-milk of 
humanity at the bottom — on one single rich and 
useless representative, the scapegoat, as it were, 
of the family opulence, it turns the younger 
sons adrift upon the world, with their inherited 
intellect for their sole provision, and so urges 
them on to exceptional effort, in order to keep 
up their position in society, and realise their 
natural expectations and the hopes of their up- 
bringing. Ihn not sure that it isn’t a good 
thing, after all, for an aristocratic community 
that a certain number of its ablest members 
should be left to shift for themselves by their 
own wits, and after having been brought up in 
comfort and luxury with a good education, 
should be forced at last to earn their own living 
in the hard struggle for life which is the rule 
of nature.’ 

.‘But all younger sons are not poor,’ the girl 
they called Psyche put in blushingly. 

Linnell turned to her with a quick keen glance. 

* Not quite all, perhaps,’ he said with a decisive i 
accent ; * but so large a proportion of the total 
sum, that you may almost take it for granted 
about any of them whenever you meet one.’ 

His interposition turned the current of the con- 
versation. They sat for a few minutes talking 
trivialities about the beauty of the place and 
Linnell’s first impressions of Petherton Episcopi : 
then Hansel said, turning to the philosopher : 
‘Where do you think I picked up my friend 
this morning, Mr Duniaresq ? He was at work 
on the slope yonder, sketching your cottage.’ 

‘It’s a pretty cottage,’ Duniaresq answered 
with a slight inclination of his leonine head. ‘ So 
bright and Huffy. The prettiest place I've ever 
seen. I’ve always admired- my own cottage.’ 

‘Oh papa,’ Psyche broke in, red-faced, inci- 
dentally settling for Linnell off-lumd the hitherto 
moot-question of her personal identity, ‘it’s so 
very tiny.’ 

‘Eor you, my child, yes,’ the father answered 
tenderly, ‘But for me, no. It exactly llts me. 
My niche in nature is a very humble one. In 
all those matters I’m a perfect Stoic of the 
old school. I ask no more from fate or for- 
tune than the chances the Cosmos spontaneously 
bestows upon me.’ 

‘ It makes a very pretty sketch,’ Linnell inter- 
posed gently, in his diffident way. ‘Will you 
allow an old admirer of the Encyclopedic 
Philosophy— perhaps one of your earliest and 
most devoted adherents— to present it to you as 




a memento— a disciple’s fee, so to speak — when 
finished V 

Duniaresq looked him back in the face with 
an undecided air. lie drummed his fingers 
d-ubitatively on his knee for a minute. Then, 
‘You are a professional artist ?’ lie asked slowly. 

‘A professional artist? Well, yes, of course ; 
I sell my pictures— whenever I can ; and as far 
as I’m able, I try to live upon them.’ 

‘Then I must buy tlie sketch,’ Duniaresq 
answered with a quiet and stately decision in 
his manner. ‘If you’d been an amateur, now, 
I would gladly have accepted it from you ; but 
I, too, am a workman, and I have my principles. 
In art, as in literature, science, and thought, the 
labourer, we remember, is worthy of his hire. I 
should like to have a fitting presentment of our 
little home. It would be nice for Psyche to 
possess it hereafter,’ 

The calm dignity and precision of his tone took 
Linnell fairly by surprise. The man couldn’t 
have spoken with more majestic carelessness if 
lie had been the lordly owner of five thousand 
acres commissioning a Leighton or an Alma 
Tadema. Yet Linnell had only to look at his 
own studiously simple threadbare dress and the 
neat’ quietness of his daughter’s little print to 
see that five pounds was a large matter to him. 
The picture when completed would he worth full 
fifty. 

‘We won’t quarrel about that,’ the artist said 
hastily, with a little deprecatory wave of his 
white hand. ‘I’ll show you the sketch as .soon 
as it’s finished, and thenwe may perhaps effect 
an equitable exchange for it. Or at least,’ and 
he glanced shyly oh one. side towards Psyche, 
‘ I may possibly be permitted to offer it by-and- 
by for Miss Pumaresq’s acceptance.’ 

The old man was just about to answer a 
hurried refusal, when Hansel intervened .with a 
pacificatory remark. ‘Linnell was telling me 
this morning,’ he said, dragging it in by all-fours, 
‘how greatly he admired and respected, your 
philosophic system. lie has all your doctrines at 
his fingers’ ends ; and he was quite surprised to 
find an ungrateful world didn’t crowd to Peth- 
erton in its millions, by excursion train, to pay 
you the tribute of its respect and consideration. 
He means to have some royal confabs with you 
on Dumaresquian subjects whenever you can 
spare him an hour or two of your valuable 
leisure.’ 

‘Papa sees so few people here who care at all 
for the questions he ’s interested in,’ Psyche said, 
looking up, ‘that he’s always delighted and 
pleased when he really lights upon a philosophic, 
visitor and gets a chance of exchanging serious 
opinions.’ 

The old man’s face flushed like a child’s with 
ingenuous pleasure ; appreciation came so, late 
to him, and came so rarely, that it went to his 
heart with pathetic keenness; but he gave no 
sign of his emotion by spoken words. He merely 
answered, in the same sonorous silvery voice as 
before : ‘Philosophy lias necessarily a restricted 
audience. Intelligence being the special pro- 
perty of the few, the deeper and wider and more 
important a study, the narrower must needs be 
the circle of its possible students.’ 

Mrs Hansel tapped her parasol, impatiently. 
Girton-bred as she was, she yet believed by long 
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| experience it was possible to have too much of 
i poor dear old Dumaresq. ‘Psyche, my child/ 

! she said, yawning under cover of her Japanese 
! fan, ‘shall we go on now and have our game of 
| tennis?’ 

I They fell into their places in the court as if 
! bv accident, Psyche and the new-come artist on 
I one side, Hansel and his wife opposite them on 
| the other. Du mar esq sat by observant and 

watched the play: it always interested him to 
look on at tennis : the run of the balls is so 
| admirably pregnant with suggestive ideas for 
sidereal motions ! 

! As for Psyche, she never before had enjoyed a 
game with any one so much. Linnell was so 
handsome, and played so admirably. In the 
excitement of the game, he had quite forgotten 
his lameness now, and remembered only the 
quick sight and nimble movement of his desert 
experiences. No man in England could play 
tennis better, indeed, when he managed to drop 
out of mind his infirmities ; and that afternoon 
he was happily able to drop them altogether. 
He remembered only that Psyche was beautiful, 
and that to play with Haviland Dumaresq’s 
daughter was something very different indeed 
from playing with the common nameless herd of 
squireen femininity on the lawn of the vicarage 
in some country village. 

For to Linnell, Haviland Dumaresq’s was so 
great a name as to throw some reflected halo 
even around Psyche. 

As father and daughter walked home alone, 

| after five o’clock tea, in the cool of the evening, 

! to their tiny cottage— the old man tall, erect, 
and grim ; Psyche, one rosebud blush from chin 
to forehead — Haviland Dumaresq stopped for a 
second at the turn of the road, and gazing at his 
daughter with a lingering affection, said abruptly : 
‘ I felt I must buy it. I was obliged to buy it. 
I couldn’t take it from the man for nothing, of 
course. Whatever it costs, I shall have to pay 
for it.’ 

‘ How much is it worth, do you think, papa V 
Psyche asked, half trembling. 

‘I know so little about this sort of thing,’ 
the old philosopher answered gravely ; ‘but I 
shouldn’t be in the least surprised to learn he 
wanted as much as ten pounds l'or it.’ 

‘ Ten pounds is an awful lot of money,’ Psyche 
cried, affrighted. 

‘ Ten pounds is a very large sum indeed,’ her 
father echoed, repeating the phrase in. his own 
dialect. ‘ Too large a sum for any one to waste 
upon a piece of paper with the image or simula- 
crum of a common dwelling-house scrawled in 
colour upon it. But there was no help for it ; 
I had to do it. Otherwise, the man might have 
pressed the thing upon me as a mere present. 
And a present ’s an obligation I never can accept. 
We can save the necessary amount, perhaps, by 
giving up all needless luxuries for breakfast, and 
taking only tea and bread without butter.’ 

‘ Oli papa,’ Psyche murmured aghast. 

‘Not you, my child, not you!’ the father 
answered hurriedly. ‘ I never meant you, my 
darling — but myself and Maria. I think the 
existing culinary utensil calls herself Maria.’ 

‘ But my dear, dear father’ 

‘Not a word, my child. Don’t try to interfere 
with me. I know what’s best for us, and I do 


it unhesitatingly. I must go through the world 
on my own orbit. The slightest attempt to 
turn a planet from its regular course recoils 
destructively upon the head of the aggressive 
body that crosses its cycle. I ’m a planetary orb, 
obeying fixed laws : I move in my circuit unde- 
terred and unswerving.’ 

They walked along a few yards farther in 
silence. Then Haviland Dumaresq spoke again. 
‘ He belongs to a very good family, that painting 
young man,’ he said with a jerk of his head 
towards the Hansels. ‘The Linnells of Rutland 
are distinguished people. But lie’s a younger 
son, and worth nothing. A younger son, and 
got no money.— Lives on his pictures.— Worth 
nothing. 5 

‘ Papa ! 5 Psyche cried, in a ferment of astonish- 
ment, unable to suppress her surprise, and wonder. 
‘What a funny thing for you to say— you, of all 
men, who care nothing at all for money or posi- 
tion. He’s very clever, I think, and very hand- 
some, and I know he’s read the Encyclopedic 
Philosophy.’ 

Dumaresq held his proud gray head prouder 
and higher still against the evening sky. ‘ I 
mean,’ he said evasively, ‘ the young man ’s poor. 
An artist who hardly lives on his art. All the 
more reason, then (if it comes to that), to pay for 
his picture. His time ’s his money.’ 

But Psyche herself vaguely knew in her own 
heart that that was nothing more than an excuse 
and an after-thought. She knew what her father 
really meant. She knew and wondered. For 
never before in all her life had Psyche Dumaresq 
heard that austere philosopher reckon up any 
man by his fortune or his family. And why 
should he make so unfavourable an exception 
against so pleasant a person as this new young 
painter ? 

She didn’t understand the simple and well- 
known human principle that no man is a philo- 
sopher when he has daughters to marry. 




UNCLAIMED STOCKS, DIVIDENDS, AND 
BANK DEPOSITS. 

By S. H. Preston. 

Just one hundred years ago, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr Pitt, being very anxious 
to replenish the Treasury, with the smallest 
possible friction to the long-suffering taxpayers, | 
conceived the happy idea of utilising the accumu- 
lated unclaimed dividends on Government Stocks, 
then in the coffers of the Bank of England. 
Accordingly, a Return was prepared, from which 
it appeared that these unclaimed dividends had 
grown thus: In 1727 they amounted to only 
£43-,000 ; in 1774, to £292,000 ; and in 1789, to 
£547,000. Mr Pitt proposed that £500,000 of 
these accumulations should be paid into the 
national Exchequer, and the Consolidated Fund 
made liable to recoup on claimants making good 
their title. The proposal was stoutly opposed 
by Mr Burke and Mr Fox, as well as by the 
directors of the Bank of England; but Mr Pitt 
carried it by a large majority. 

The resuit of the discussions in parliament and 
in the press proved highly beneficial to many 
persons who, up to that time, were ignorant of 
the fact that stockholders or their representativi 
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could easily mover these long-forgotten funds. 
Innumerable claimants appeared, and instead 
of the Bank being able to advance to the 
Government £500,000, the actual sum handed 
over was only £376,739, Os. 9d. 

In 1791, the first official list of unclaimed 
dividends on Government Stocks was published, 
containing ‘the names and descriptions of the 
' proprietors of unclaimed dividends in the Public 
Funds, which became due before December 31, 

| 1780, and remained unpaid on December 31,; 

; 1790, with the dates when the last dividends 
became payable, and the number of dividends 
; due.’ The list filled two hundred pages, and 
the information given proved invaluable to the 
; public. Supplements were published annually 
for many years afterwards, but some fifty years 
since they were discontinued. These unclaimed 
: dividends may therefore now fairly be classed 
as ‘ hidden moneys.’ 

Two hundred years ago, the national debt 
amounted to only ,£664,263, with an annual 
charge of <£39,835. At the commencement of 
the American War it had risen to 130 million, 
and at its conclusion to 250 million. The great 
Revolutionary War cost the country the stupend- 
ous sum of 600 million ; and in 1817 the national 
debt reached its highest point— namely, 840 
million. During Her Majesty’s reign it has 
been largely reduced, and now stands at about 
700 million, with an annual charge of 26 
million. 

Owing to the enormous increase in the national 
debt, the unclaimed dividends mounted up 
rapidly, and in 1808 stood at £1,047,891. In 
this year a further sum of half a million was 
advanced thereon to the Government, without 
protest on the part of the Bank of England. 
In 1815 the unclaimed dividends had risen to 
.£1,297,7-12. 

'The number of stockholders is now nearly 
250,000, and, according to Mr E. W. Hamilton’s 
highly-interesting pamphlet on Mr Goschen’s 
wonderful Conversion and Redemption scheme, 
unclaimed funds are credited to no fewer than 
10,900 accounts, which include more than forty 
holdings of over ,-£10,000 each. The holding of 
one individual alone in Consols and Reduced 
Threes amounts to no less a sum than £‘187,598. 
The unclaimed redemption money amounts to 
£7,849,775, 9s. 7d. ; unclaimed Stocks, &c., in the 
hands of the National Debt Commissioners on 
October 1, 1889, £576,365, 18s. 6d. ; total amount 
of redeemed stocks compulsorily converted by 
Treasury warrants, £8,436,141, 8s. Id. 

It appears that out of 68,800 letters posted by I 
the Bank of England authorities, notifying the 
conversion of stock, no fewer than 12,700 were I 
returned through the Dead Letter Office, owing 
to change of address, and the Bank learned for 
the first time that hundreds of stockholders were 
dead and their representatives unknown. 

It may here be convenient to state the mode 
in which unclaimed dividends on Government 
Stocks are ordinarily dealt with. After ten 
years’ non-claim, the dividends are transferred 
to the ' Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt till claimants appear. On a 
claimant appearing, but not till then, the Bank 
of England advertise for further claimants, giving 
(1) the amount and denomination of the stock ; 
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(2) the date of the transfer to the National Debt 
Commissioners ; (3) the name, address, and 

description of the claimant ; and (-1) the name, 
address, and . description of the person who 
originally held the stock, with an intimation 
that unless a better claim is made within three; 
months, the stock and dividends will be re-trans- 
ferred. The above particulars would be infin- 
itely more valuable to many persons interested 
if published at the date of the transfer to the 
National Debt Commissioners, and afterwards as 
a schedule to the annual parliamentary Return 
on the subject, which at present gives very little 
information, as will be seen by the following 
extracts : On April 4, 188.9, the dividends ‘due 
and not demanded’ amounted to £550,548, 2s. j 
on July 4, £419,959, 14s. 6d. ; on October 4, 
.£439,511, 17s. 3d. ; and on January 4, 1890, 
£409,207, 11s. 4d.-~ the greater portion whereof 
being advanced to the Government. 

It is curious to contrast this Return with a 
similar one issued ten years ago. The figures 
were then as follows : On April 4, 1879, the 
dividends ‘ due and not demanded’ amounted to 
£923,822, 2s. Id. ; on July 4, £836,367, 178. ; on 
October 4, £868,435, 1 8s. 6d. ; and on January 3, 
1880, £856,010, 17s. 8d. It would therefore 
seem that the unclaimed dividends are lessening 
much more quickly than the national debt. 

It is worth noting here, as an exemplification of 
the value of small things, that it is not customary 
to pay fractions of a penny on dividends on 
Government Stocks, anil that some few years 
since these accumulated fractions amounted to 
£143,000! This nice little nest-egg was handed 
over to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Bank of England is also custodian of a 
large number of boxes deposited by customers 
for safety during the past two hundred years, 
and; in not a few instances forgotten. Many of 
these consignments are not only of rare intrinsic 
and historical value, hut of great romantic inter- 
est. For instance, some years ago the servants 
of the Bank discovered in its vaults a chest, 
which on being moved literally fell to pieces. 
On examining the contents, a quantity of massive 
plate of the period of Charles II. was discovered, 
along with a bundle of love-letters indited during 
the period of the Restoration. The directors of 
the Bank caused search to be made in their 
books ; the representative of the original deposi- 
tor of the box was discovered, and the plate and 
love-letters handed over. 

No complete list of these unclaimed boxes has 
ever been published ; consequently, one often 
sees advertisements seeking clues to such deposits, 
The following are examples: ‘Information re- 
quired as to the whereabouts of a quantity of 
j diamonds, jewellery, and plate belonging / to" the 

late Madame Marie , who died at St Fan eras, 

after a residence of fifty years in London. Apply 

to — , solicitors.’ — ‘ Bankers, brokers, solicitors, 

and others having any bonds, moneys, or other 
property of Sarah Ann — — , deceased, of Great 
Marlow, Bucks, are requested to communicate 
with Mr , solicitor.’ 

. If all the boxes lying unclaimed for ten years 
or longer in the cellars of the Banks of England 
and Ireland, at Gantts’, Drummonds’, Child’s, 
and other well-known bankers, were unearthed 
and their contents examined, wonderful treasures, 
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in the shape of plate, jewellery, and other valu- 
ables might be handed over to the representatives 
of the original depositors. Many missing title- 
deeds, will's, and other valuable documents might 
j also be restored to their rightful owners. 

! The following extract from an advertisement 
I issued in 1881, by order of the Court of Chancery, 
Ireland, with a view to discover the real owners 
of the following valuables deposited in a bank in 
Dublin, gives a fair idea of the valuable nature 
of unclaimed bank deposits : • 

‘No. 1. Box containing a number of silver 
articles, coins, medals, and seals, and having on 
it a crest and the name “E. S. Cooper.” — No. 2. 
Box containing a number of silver articles, of 
which several are crested with a coat of arms, 
supposed to be those of Viscount Netterville. — 
No. 3. Box containing thirty-nine articles of 
plate, some of them bearing a coronet. — No. 4. 
Box containing diamonds and articles of jewellery, 
lodged by Dr Andrew Blake and George Jennings 
on December 22, 1795.’ 

Sometimes it happens that deposits are made, 
and, strange as it may appear, totally forgotten 
by the owners. A remarkable case of this 
description came before the late Vice-Chancellor 
Mai ins, in which it appeared that a lady died at 
Marseilles at the great age of ninety-eight, who, 
although entitled to £56,000 in the Funds, and 
to more than £20,000 accumulated dividends, 
was constantly borrowing money from her rela- 
tives ; from which it may be inferred that this 
large deposit had escaped the lady’s memory. .. 

it is not undeserving of notice that in a 
schedule to the annual parliamentary Return 
issued by the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(England), is given a list of unclaimed boxes 
and other miscellaneous effects deposited in the 
Bank of England, belonging to suitors or their 
representatives. The following are the more 
curious items : A bag of clipped money, in Jones 
v. Lloyd, August 1726; a box containing small 
articles of jewellery; a sealed envelope containing 
a promissory note ior £400 in favour of John 
Spilxnan ; a paper marked ‘George Column, Will;’ 
a debenture dated 1799 ; Bouverie’i?. Jacques, 
plate, &e. ; Salm Kyrburg v. Pomansky, said 
to contain bills of exchange for 25,000 francs ; 
E. A. Williams, deceased, plate, jewellery, and 
presentation plate ; Lousada’s estate, diamond 
brooch bequeathed to wife of G. A. Lousada ; 
Joshua Blackburn, a person of unsound mind, 
plate and jewellery (six wooden and four tin 
boxes) ; Wade Gery v. Handley, heirlooms (two 
boxes). 

The suitors’ moneys have proved of great value 
for national debt purposes ; for instance, in 1881, 
Mr Gladstone borrowed no less than forty million 
of these funds. Moreover, the surplus interest 
lias been treated as a banker’s profit, and one 
million, part thereof, applied towards the erection 
of the Royal Courts of Justice. Other portions 
of the unclaimed moneys in Chancery have been 
devoted, pursuant to Act of Parliament, in part 
payment of the salaries of the judges and other 
officials. It is also on record that the Four 
Courts, Dublin, were raised from dormant Irish 
funds in Chancery ; and the Register House, 
Edinburgh, was mainly built from money arising 
from ‘forfeited estates.’ 

The surplus assets and unclaimed dividends in 




bankruptcy have been similarly applied towards j 
the payment of, and office accommodation for, j 
the officials— doubtless, a meritorious object ; but | 
creditors or their representatives would have i 
liked to have had a chance of sharing in these ; 
‘windfalls.’ Many of them would certainly have ! 
been the richer had their names, addresses, and j 
descriptions, with the amounts awaiting distribu- j 
tion, been published in the newspapers. Small | 
sums of five pounds or under, of which there j 
were doubtless many thousands, would have | 
amply repaid the cost of advertising. 

In the session of 1886, a Bill, styled ‘Un- 
claimed Deposits,’ was introduced into the House 
of Commons by private members, its object being 
to compel companies having unclaimed funds 
awaiting distribution to keep a register of such 
unclaimed moneys, such register to he accessible 
to the public at all reasonable times on payment 
of a small fee. The second reading of this 
measure was carried by one hundred and seven 
votes to eighty-eight ; but unfortunately the Bill 
failed to become law. That some such measure 
is much needed is abundantly proved by the 
balance-sheets of the leading railway, assurance, 
gas, water, dock, and canal companies, which 
all contain a heavy item under the head of 
Unclaimed Dividends.’ 

Public attention lias recently been called to 
the subject of unclaimed bank deposits in Scot- 
land, by the provosts, magistrates, and town 
councils of certain burghs in Scotland presenting 
petitions to parliament urging ‘the important 
necessity of bringing forward a measure to compel 
all chartered and incorporated banks in Scotland 
to publish the name, description, and address of 
every person who may have lodged moneys or 
securities which have not been operated upon 
for fourteen years. Some such arrangement 
would be agreeable to the spirit of the ‘ Pre- 
sumption of Life Limitation (Scotland) Act’ of 
1881, which assumes Scotsmen not heard of for 
seven years or upwards to be dead, and their 
next of kin may institute proceedings to 
‘uplift, possess, and enjoy’ their estates or 
property. The Act has given rise to many suc- 
cessful claims by persons desirous of possessing 
themselves of estates of relatives long lost sight 
of. 

In the session of 1888 a Bill was introduced 
by the Lord Advocate and Solicitor-general for 
Scotland, by which it 1 was proposed to give 
further facilities to the heirs of missing Scotsmen 
to ‘uplift’ their estates, with a proviso that if 
within fourteen years the missing owners should 
reappear, they should be entitled to demand and 
receive back their property. ‘Missing heirs’ 
have turned up unexpectedly after a considerably 
longer period than fourteen years’ sojourn abroad, 
and they would certainly have a moral claim to 
their property, no matter if half a century should 
have passed since the runaway disappeared. 

The unclaimed deposits in Scotch banks are 
supposed to be very large, and it is to be hoped 
that parliament may accede to the petitions for 
publicity. The three oldest banks in Scotland 
were established in 1695, 1727, and 1746 respec- 
tively. 

The need for the publicity sought for by 
Scotsmen is strikingly illustrated by the case 
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of the City of Glasgow Bank, wound up some 
years since. At the" time of the failure it had 
liabilities amounting to £14,000,000, with very 
small assets. Calls of £5 00 and £2250 on each 
holder of £100 stock Were made. These calls 
realised £1 3,063,147. Interest to the amount of 
£200,000, which might have been claimed by 
the creditors, appears to have been waived, and 
no claims had been made iu. respect of £54,143, 
when the liquidators obtained a special Act of 
Parliament, transferring to an ‘Assets Company 1 
the remaining debts and liabilities. 

Another remarkable case was that of the 
Western Bank of Scotland, which stopped pay- 
ment in 1857, with liabilities amounting to 
nearly nine millions ; and after the lapse of twenty 
years, the fund, in the shape of unclaimed divi- 
dends, &c., remaining to be dealt with was 
£10 368 . In the liquidators’ balance sheet it is 
curious to note the alarming difference between 
nominal and esti mated assets, thus— credits and 
overdrawn accounts, set down in the company’s 
books at £2,800,000, or thereabouts, are estimated 
to realise the insignificant sum of £439, 18s. 3d. 
The bank was finally wound up by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1876. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, persons inter- 
ested in unclaimed dividends of banking com- 
panies are advertised for. The latest example 
is that of the Commercial Bank of London, 
callin' r on certain shareholders or their representa- 
tives to claim dividends on shares declared before 
tlie year 1860. The amount unclaimed is not 
stated, but it was recently mentioned in the 
House of Commons to be £13,000'. 

In the session of 1885 an Act of Parliament, 
styled East India (Unclaimed Stock) Act, was 
passed, applying the provisions of the National 
IJebt Act, 1870, to unclaimed dividends on 
unclaimed Stocks, &c., of the Government of 
India. 

At the Colonial Conference in 1887, it was 
stated that the unclaimed dividends on Colonial 
Stocks amounted to upwards of £150,000 ; and 
it was proposed that similar provisions to those 
contained in the East India Unclaimed Stock 
Act should be applied to the Stock of colonial 
governments. 

Successive Chancellors of the Exchequer having 
fur about a century utilised various unclaimed 
funds in the manner before indicated, it seems 
a convenient moment for suggesting the intro- 
duction of a comprehensive Bill, dealing with 
all unclaimed funds in the following manner— 

(1) By compelling all banks, companies, &c., to 
advertise full particulars of all Stocks, Dividends, 
and Deposits unclaimed for ten years or upwards. 

(2) In the event of no legitimate claimant 
appearing, the funds to be realised, aud the pro- 
ceeds paid over to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer towards the reduction of the national debt, 
the Government indemnifying the Bank against 
future claims, and making the Consolidated 
Fund liable for such eventualities. And, (3) 
Lists of all such unclaimed- funds- to be corrected 
annually, and made accessible to the public at 
the Bank of England on payment of a small 
fee. 

Should such a measure receive the -royal 
assent, no one could reasonably complain ; many 
families would 1 be the richer ; valuables lying 


buried iu bank cellars would be utilised, and the 
State would come in for so enormous a ‘wind- 
fall’ that the • national debt would be appreciably 
reduced. 


STRANGE FRIENDS. 

A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 

CHAPTER II. 

The half-breed evidently profited by Brock’s 
sharp language, for he certainly lost no time in 
reappearing, hanging on to the rear of a sorry- 
looking vehicle that might have been painted 
black or crimson for all that could be seen 
beneath a thick coating of mud. This lack of 
style in the carriage was more than atoned for by 
the exquisite pair of small but -graceful Canadian 
horses, whose shaggy coats and long tails showed 
that they were better fed than groomed. Brock’s 
eyes were all for the horses ; but for Rockingham, 
the horses possessed very little attraction as com- 
pared with their fair driver. 

Seated upon the front seat of the rig, clad in 
the richest of rich furs — none too fashionably cut 
and fitted, however— was a girl of perhaps twenty- 
three or twenty -four years. Her physique was 
simply perfect, and her face was aglow with the 
flush of good health. She did not strike Rock- 
ingharn— she never would have struck anj'body — 
as being particularly intellectual, although she 
was plainly no dunce. She looked what she was, 
a Canadian Diana, whose well-rounded arm con- 
cealed muscles of iron that could check a fiery 
team or strike a man to the ground at will ; an 
utter stranger to alarm, and a woman whom no 
Indian, and scarce a white man, dared contradict, 
for fear of what might follow the flashing eye arid 
the stamping foot. 

‘ How are they, Madge V asked Brock, critically 
eyeing the favourites, which he had not seen for 
two. weeks. 

The girl was displeased with this inattention to 
herself, and said so. ‘ It ’$ a wonder you wouldn’t 
ask how I am. You can see they are all right . 1 

‘Humph!’ grunted Brock, not at all ill- 
naturedly ; ‘ if you don’t look as well as the 
ponies, I ’ll eat my hat V 

He leaned down to examine the feet of one of 
the animals ; but Madge was in a bad humour, 
and was bound to show it. She took the whip in 
one hand and gave both the horses a sharp cut 
across the haunches, causing them to rear upon 
their hindlegs. Almost : any , other woman would 
have been terrified, but Madge Latimer lield them 
well in hand with a grip of steel. 

Brock understood the girl pretty well, and 
knew there would be a scene if they did not start 
soon. ‘Jump up behind, Colonel,’ said he. — 
‘ Here, Madge, let me take the lines . 1 

‘Take ’em then,’ replied the girl, throwing the 
reins across the horses, that still quivered with 

pain. ‘ I ’ll ride behind with — with Hay, 

Eli, why don’t you introduce the gentleman ? 1 ; 

‘ That } s so , 1 quietly responded Brock, whose 
anger towards Madge had vanished now that he 
had the reins of his pet team in his own hands. 

: ‘Colonel, this is Madge Latimer— knows more 
about horses and Injuns than any other woman 
on the north shore. — Madge, my friend the 
Colonel.’ 
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‘ “The Colonel?” Colonel who?’ 

‘ Denied if I can remember, Madge. — Whoa, 
there !— Get acquainted with him aucl find out. 

| All ready?’ 

! ‘Eli !’ shouted Dugald MDougall as the party 
! for Gravenhurst started off ; ‘ mind, noo, and tell 
j the folks at the mines to send the bairns to school 
j next week. Monday, at nine o’clock. Dinna 
j forget.’ 

Bad as were the roads leading from Kincardine 
j to the mines, the ponies did not occupy many 
I minutes in traversing the two miles between 
| MDougall’s emporium and Eli Brock’s headquar- 
j ters. Nor, few as the moments were, did Madge 
i Latimer fail to make the most of the oppor- 
j tunity thus afforded to improve her acquaint- j 
j ance with Rockingham. She did not go about it ; 
by asking him his name ; she was not particularly 
curious on that point. If ‘the Colonel’ was! 
sufficient for Brock, it was good enough for her ; 1 
and she had fully made up her mind that Rock- 
ingham was one of the directors of the mines, 
whom Brock had brought to Gravenhurst to 
consult upon some prospective improvement or 
extension. 

Two or three matters became in a twinkling ' 
plainly apparent to the girl. She believed she. 
saw that Brock, although tacitly accepted by 
herself and the community as her affianced ! 
husband, cared no more — if as much— for her : 
than he did for his horses. On the other hand, ; 
she felt, more than she had ever felt before, that 1 
it was quite useless for her to attempt to quench 
her own passion for the sturdy and muscular 
foreman of the Gravenhurst Copper Milling 
Company. Woman -like, she knew of but one sure 
method by which to arouse some fire and enthu- 
siasm in the heart of her lukewarm fiance, and 
the means for forthwith adopting that method 
she recognised in the. man seated beside her. It 
mattered little to her what the name of the new 
arrival might be — indeed, he might be nameless, 
for all Madge cared. What she did remark with 
much satisfaction was the very patent fact that 
Rockingham was * a gentleman born and bred;’ 
and this meant a great deal to Madge Latimer 
just now. 

Within a day’s march of Gravenhurst there was 
not a man or boy, from the half-breed trappers 
up to Dugald MDougall, J.P., who might not 
pay every possible attention to the girl without 
awakening the feeblest spark of jealousy in the 
foreman. The reason for this was because Brock 
knew perfectly well that, both physically and 
intellectually, he stood head and shoulders above 
all the men in the vicinity — not even excepting 
the J ustice, who was a married man anyhow, and 
did not count. But this man— possibly rich, and 
doubtless college-bred — was altogether different, 
and might be developed into a serious competitor 
for Eli Brock’s interest in the handsomest woman 
on the north shore. So thought Madge, and at 
once arranged her cards to play them accord- 
ingly- 

rou see, Miss Madge Latimer, although but 
the untutored child of an uncultured miner, 
brought up far from the refining influences of 
the best of her sex, and living amid £he ( wild 
surroundings of the thinly and roughly populated 
North-west, was a woman ; and a woman upon 
the bleak and barren shores of Lake Superior is 




in many respects similar to the women of the old 
civilisations of Great Britaiu. and other favoured 
countries. Being a persevering young woman, 
and in the habit of usually carrying her point, 
Madge made great headway during the ten 
minutes’ drive behind Eli Brock and his team of 
fast steppers. By the time she was gallantly 
assisted from the buggy by Rockingham, she had 
not only succeeded in starting just the tiniest 
flame of jealousy in Brock, but had much more 
than interested Brock’s guest in herself. For 
during that same ten minutes Rockingham, the 
enthusiast and ascetic, had never said a word to 
Madge of his sacred calling nor of his purpose 
in visiting Gravenhurst. To tell the truth, those 
matters never once entered his head, and he did 
not pause to consider whether he was in the 
Dominion of Canada or upon the plains of 
Utopia. 

Digby Rockingham became suddenly aware 
that lie was — as Brother Chadband would have 
remarked — a ‘human man’ as well as a mission- 
ary priest, and deep down in his heart he was 
obliged to confess that he was fascinated with the 
rare beauty of Madge Latimer. But after she 
had left him, he soothed himself with the un- 
spoken excuse that it was merely a passing intoxi- 
cation, and that he would soon forget the girl in 
his future work. 

The Rev. Digby Rockingham found in Graven- 
hurst nothing that was artistic, and very little 
that was picturesque. What he did find was a . 
pioneer mining village, consisting of, a score or I 
two of shanties, that were little more than huts, 
scattered along the south side of a ridge of dwarfed 
hills. These, cabins were the residences of the 
miners who were so unfortunate as to be the 
possessors of wives and families ; the unmarried 
men making it a point to migrate to fairer 
scenes during the severe months of the northern 
winter. 

Adjoining the engine-house, near the prin- 
cipal shaft leading to the mines, was a building 
known as ‘ The Office.’ The lower part of this 
rather extensive structure was devoted to the 
office proper and the storeroom ; the upper part, 
divided into several rooms, formed the dwelling 
of Amos Latimer. These roomy quarters Latimer 
tenanted free of rent, except that, by way of con- 
sideration, he took the foreman into his family as 
a boarder, for which accommodation he was, 
however, liberally paid. 

Rockingham’s inquiries elicited the information 
that the normal population of Gravenhurst was 
about seventy souls all told; and that the territory 
tributary to MDougall’s store and the Kincardine 
post-office numbered about three hundred people 
— exclusive of Indians — scattered over a con- 
siderable area. The young clergyman learned 
from no less an authority than the J.P. himself 
that -these people were entirely without religious 
advantages ; and from personal observation he 
could note the amazing ignorance of the majority. 
So, after much earnest deliberation, Digby Rock- 
ingham resolved to select in Kincardine a site for 
his church ; and further resolved, if possible, to 
fill that church with a congregation to be gathered 
from the heterogeneous populace within riding 
distance. If he could not, like John Wesley, 
assert that the world was his parish, he at least 
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or the City of Glasgow Bank, wound up some 
years ; sinee. At the time of the failure it had 
liabilities amounting: to .£14,000,000, with very 
small assets Calls of £500 and £2250 on each 
holder ot £100 stock were made. These calls 
Interest to the amount of 
£200,000, which might have been claimed by 
the creditors appears to have been waived, and 
no chums had been made in. respect of £54,143, 
when the liquidators obtained a special Act of 
Parliament, transferring to an ‘Assets Company’ 

the remaining debts and liabilities. 

Another remarkable case was that of the 
Western Bank of Scotland, which stopped pay- 
men m 1857 with liabilities amounting to 
nearly nine millions j and after the lapse of twenty 
years, the fund, m the shape of unclaimed divi- 

iiA d oho &C 'V r T ai v ng t0 be dealt- with was 
£10,368. In the liquidators’ balance sheet it is 
curious to note the alarming difference between 
nominal and estimated assets, thus— credits and 
overdrawn accounts, set down in the company’s 
books at £2 800,000, or thereabouts, are estimated 
to realise the insignificant sum of £439, 18s. 3d. 
The bank was finally wound up by an Act of 

Parliament passed in 1876. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, persons inter- 
ested in unclaimed dividends of Banking com- 


. \ , h u v menus or banking com- 

pames are advertised for. The latest example 
. that of the Commercial Bank of London, 
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In the session of 1885 an Act of Parliament, 
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passed applying the provisions of the National 
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fa mili es would be the richer ;valuab?es 


buried in bank cellars would be utilised, and the 
State would come in for so enormous a ‘wind- 
fall ’ that the ' national debt would be appreciably 
reduced. 
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CHAPTER II, 


The half-breed evidently profited by Brock’s 
sharp language, for he certainly lost no time in 
reappearing, hanging on to the rear of a sorry - 
looking vehicle that might have been painted 
black or crimson for all that could be seen 
beneath a thick coating of mud. This lack of 
style in the carriage was more than atoned for by 
the exquisite pair of small but graceful Canadian 
horses, whose shaggy coats and long tails showed 
that ; they were better fed than groomed, Brock’s 
eyes were all for the horses ; but for Rockingham, 
tiie horses possessed very little attraction as com- 
pared with their fair driver. 

Seated upon the front seat of the rig, clad in 
the richest of rich furs— none too fashionably cut 
and fitted, however— was a girl of perhaps twenty - 
three or twenty-four years. Her physique was 
simply perfect, and her face was aglow with the 
flush of good health. She did not strike Rock- 
ingham— she never would have struck anybody — 
as being particularly intellectual, although she 
was plainly no dunce. She looked what she was, 
a Canadian Diana, whose well-rounded arm con- 
cealed muscles of iron that could check a fiery 
team or strike a man to the ground at will ; an 
utter stranger to alarm , and a woman whom no 
Indian, and scarce a white man, dared contradict; 
for fear of what might follow the flashing eye and 
the stamping foot. 

‘ How are they, Madge V asked Brock, critically 
eyeing the favourites, which lie had not seen for 
two, weeks. 

. The girl was displeased with this inattention to 
herself, and said so. ‘ It ’s a wonder you wouldn’t 
ask how I am. You can see they are all right.’ 

‘Humph!’ grunted Brock, not at all ill- 
naturedly; ‘if you don’t look as well as the 
ponies, I’ll eat my hat !’ 

He leaned down to examine the feet of one of 
the animals ; but Madge was in a bad humour, 
and was bound to show it. She took the whip in 
one band and gave both the horses a sharp cut; 
across the haunches, causing them to rear upon 
their hindlegs. Almost any other woman would 
have been terrified, but Madge Latimer lield them 
well in hand with a grip of steel. 

Brock understood the girl pretty well, and 
knew there would be a scene if they did not start 
soon. ‘Jump up behind, Colonel,’ said lie.— 
‘Here, Madge, let me take the lines.’ 

‘Take ’em then,’ replied the girl, throwing the 
reins across the horses, that still quivered with 
pain. ‘ I’ll ride behind with— with— — . Say, 
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Eli, why don’t you introduce the gentleman V 
‘That’s so,’ quietly responded Brock; whose 
anger towards Madge had vanished now that he 
had the reins of his pet team in his own hands. 
‘Colonel, this is . Madge Latimer— knows more 
about horses and Injuns than any other woman 
on the ! north shore.— Madge, my friend : the 
Colonel.’ 
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I The Colonel 3 ” Colonel who V 

\ ‘Denied if I can remember, Madge.— Whoa, 

there! — Get acquainted with him and find out. 
All ready V 

‘Eli !’ shouted Dugald M'Dougall as the party 

I for G rave nh urs t started off; ‘mind, noo, and tell 
the folks at the mines to send the bairns to school 
next week. Monday, at nine o’clock. Dinna 
j forget.’ 

j Bad as were the roads leading from Kincardine 

1 to the mines, the ponies did not occupy many 
! minutes in traversing the two miles between 
M'Dougall’s emporium and Eli Brock’s headquar- 
| ters. Nor, few as the moments were, did Madge 
| Latimer fail to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to improve her acquaint- 
ance with Rockingham. She did not go about it 
by asking him his name ; she was not particularly 
curious on that point. If ‘the Colonel’ was 
j sufficient for Brock, it was good enough for her ; 
and slie had fully made lip her mind that Rock- 
ingham was one of the directors of the mines, 
whom Brock had brought to Gravenhurst to 
consult upon some prospective improvement or 
extension. 

Two or three matters became in a twinkling 
plainly apparent to the girl. She believed she 
saw that Brock, although tacitly accepted by 
herself and the community as her affianced 
husband, cared no more — if as much— for her 
than he did for his horses. On the other hand, 
she felt, more than she had ever felt before, that 
it was quite useless for her to attempt to quench 
her own passion for the sturdy and muscular 
foreman of the Gravenhurst Copper Mining 
Company. Woinan-like, she knew of but one sure 
method by which to arouse some fire and enthu- 
J siasiri in the heart of her lukewarm fiance, and 
the means for forthwith adopting that method 
she recognised in the. man seated beside her. It 
mattered little to her what the name of the new 
arrival might be — indeed, he might he nameless, 
for all Madge cared. What she did remark with 
much /satisfaction was the very patent fact that 
i Rockingham was ‘ a gentleman born and bred;’ 
and' this meant a great deal to Madge Latimer 
just now. 

j Within a day’s march of Gravenhurst there was 

not a man or boy, from the half-breed trappers 
up to Dugald M‘Dougall, J.P., who plight not 
pay every possible attention to the girl without 
awakening the feeblest spark of jealousy in the 
foreman. The reason for this was because Brock 
knew perfectly well that, both physically and 
intellectually, he stood head and shoulders above 
all the men in the vicinity — not even excepting 
the J ustiee, who was a married man anyhow, and 
did not count. But this man — possibly rich, and 
doubtless college-bred — was altogether different, 
and might he developed into a serious competitor 
for Eli Brock’s interest in the handsomest woman 
on the north shore. So thought Madge, and at 
once arranged her cards to play them accord- 
ingly. 

you see, Miss Madge Latimer, although but 
the untutored child of an uncultured miner, 
brought up far from the refining influences of 
the best of her sex, and living amid the, wild 
surroundings of the thinly and roughly populated 
North-west, was a woman; and a woman upon 
the bleak and barren shores of Lake Superior is 
r n 

in. many respects similar to the women of the old j 
civilisations of Great Britain and other favoured 
countries. Being a persevering young woman, 
and in the habit of usually carrying her point, 
Mailge made great headway during the ten 
minutes’ drive behind Eli Brock and his team of 
fast steppers. By the time she was gallantly 
assisted from the buggy by Rockingham, she had 
not only succeeded in starting just the tiniest 
flame of jealousy in Brock, but had much more 
than interested Brock’s guest in herself. For 
during that same ten minutes Rockingham, the 
enthusiast and ascetic, had never said a word to 
Madge of his sacred calling nor of his purpose 
in visiting Gravenhurst. To tell the truth, those 
matters never once entered his head, and lie did 
not pause to consider whether he was in the 
Dominion of Canada or upon the plains of 
Utopia. 

Digby Rockingham became suddenly aware 
that die was — as Brother Chadband would have 
remarked — a ‘human man’ as well as a mission- 
ary priest, and deep down in his heart lie was 
obliged to confess that he was fascinated with the 
rare beauty of Madge Latimer. But after she 
had left him, he soothed himself with the un- 
spoken excuse that it was merely a passing intoxi- j 
cation, and that he would soon forget the girl in 
his future work. 

The Rev. Digby Rockingham found in Graven- 
hurst nothing that was artistic, and very little 
that was picturesque. What ho did find was a 
pioneer mining village, consisting of a score or 
two of shanties, that were little more than huts, 
scattered along the south side of a ridge of dwarfed 
hills. These cabins were the residences of the 

1. miners who were so unfortunate as to be the 
possessors of wives and families ; the unmarried 
men making it a point to migrate to fairer 
scenes during the severe months of the northern 
winter. 

Adjoining the engine-house, near the prin- 
cipal shaft leading to the mines, was a building 
known as ‘ The Office.’ The lower part of this 
rather extensive structure was devoted to the 
office proper and the storeroom ; the upper part, 
divided into several rooms, formed the dwelling 
of Amos Latimer. These roomy quarters Latimer 
tenanted free of rent, except that, by way of con- 
sideration, lie took the fox*e man into his family as 
a boarder, for which accommodation he was, 
however, liberally paid. 

Rockingham’s inquiries elicited the information 
that the normal population of Gravenhurst was 
about seventy souls all told; and that the territory 
tributary to M‘Dougall’s store and the Kincardine 
post-office numbered about three hundred people 
— exclusive of Indians — scattered over a con- 
siderable area. The young clergyman learned 
from no less an authority than the J.P. himself 
that -these people were entirely without religious 
advantages ; and from personal observation he 
could note the amazing ignorance of the majority. 

So, after much earnest deliberation, Digby Rock- 
ingham resolved to select in Kincardine a site for 
his church ; and further resolved, if possible, to 
fill that church with a congregation to be gathered 
from the heterogeneous populace within riding 
distance. If he could not, like John Wesley, 
assert that the world was his parish, he at least 
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; mapped out for himself a parish that would 
j in acreage furnish a ‘circuit* which lew of 
i Wesley’s followers of to-day would care to 
. travel.* '■ . - V- ■■■ 

Kincardine was not Rockingham’s first choice, 
for although that settlement was ‘ politically ’ the 
i ‘capital’ of the district, its population was not 
| nearly so dense as that of Gravenhurst. But 
when Rockingham proposed to erect in Graven- 
hurst a mission church, his proposition was strenu- 
ously opposed by” the foreman and M'Dougall. 
Brock averred that the miners, who ’ were consti- 
tutionally opposed to religion in any guise, would 
be very apt for ‘ pure cussedness’ to demolish a 
church on almost any pay-day ; which was true 
enough, although the real reason of Brock’s 
opposition was his desire to have the young 
clergyman as far removed as possible from Madge 
Latimer. He liked ‘ the Colonel ’ well enough j 
but lie already viewed with some suspicion Rock- 
ingham’s increasing interest in the girl. 

As for the Justice, he wanted the church at 
Kincardine that it might add to the importance 
of the * cross-roads.’ ‘Ye ken/ he said to Rock- 
ingham, * I’m no Episcopalian, as is weel known. 
If ye ’d been a Presbyterian, noo, it wad have 
pleased me better ; but a kirk is a kirk, and I 
douhtna she’ll lend dignity to the village. So, if 
ye’ll locate near me, there’ll be a guid piece o’ 
land at your disposal ; and, if ye ’ll permit, sir, 
Dugald M'Dougall will donate the steeple. Let 
you Gravenhurst ne’er-do-weels come to Kincar- 
dine when they want food for the soul, as they do 
when they need food for their carcasses !’ 

All through that winter Digby Rockingham 
preached each Sabbath in the ‘parlour’ of M‘Dou- 
gali’s hotel, and during the intervening days 
visited every settler he could reach, without 
regard to race, colour, creed, age, or sex. But he 
met with much opposition and little encourage- 
ment. M'Dougall, who was probably the only 
man in the neighbourhood who knew anything 
about ‘ High Church/ gave it as his private 
opinion that ‘ the Colonel ’ was too ‘ sacerdotal ’ to 
accomplish much good in the North-west ; and as 
a matter of fact the people did fight shy of the 
earnest young Oxford scholar. And yet they 
respected him. It was so apparent that he was 
thoroughly in earnest in his endeavours to do 
good that, not even when whisky got the better of 
the miners, did they once insult ‘the Colonel/ 
as they persisted in styling Rockingham. They 
thanked him for his invitations, but that was all. 
For when, late in the spring, the little mission 
church was opened for public worship, not one 
of them so much as attended the opening ser- 
vice. The mission church of St Athanasius was a 
Lilliputian ‘frame’ structure, with little on the 
exterior — except the pigmy steeple presented by 
the Justice — to render it noticeable, But inside, 
all. that good taste in ecclesiastical architecture 
and esthetic art could do to beautify it -was there, 
and the Dean of the most beautiful and complete 
English minster would have found in Rocking- 
ham’a mission church all that was necessary to 
carry on the services of the church, and to cele- 
brate with befitting grace and dignity all her most 
solemn sacraments. ; 

But when, on a bleak and drizzly Sunday '"in 
May, the one bell in the little steeple ceased 


ringing, and Rockingham, clad in full canonicals, 
Prayer-book in hand, walked from his vestry- 
room to the reading-desk, four adults and half- 
a-dozen children formed the entire congrega- 
tion. The Justice was there ; Madge Latimer, 
drawn by feminine curiosity as well as by an 
especially warm invitation from Rockingham, 
had persuaded Brock to escort her ; while the 
fourth person old enough to listen to a sermon 
was the young woman who had been the clergy- 
man’s fellow-passenger in the stage from Port 
Arthur. Rockingham was a brave fellow, and 
had grown pretty well inured to disappointment, 
but he could have wept as his eyes rested upon 
the scant, gathering, and his heart was heavy 
when, later on, but one communicant knelt at 
the altar railing. This— the only person in the 
whole of Rockingham’s extensive parish who 
entered with anything like zest into his work 
— was the traveller who had declined Brock’s 
friendly overtures on the rough ride from Port 
Arthur to Kincardine. Her name was Martha 
Seagrave, and she was a certified teacher, who 
had been sent by the Provincial government — at 
M'Dougall’s earnest solicitation — to open and 
conduct an elementary district school, She ably 
seconded Rockingham’s every effort in behalf 
of the church, and was a veritable parish helper. 
She was both organist and choir, and upon too 
frequent occasions she was also the congregation. 
She loved the church and the work of the 
church. She also loved — Digby Rockingham. 

Martha Seagrave was not beautiful ; her best 
friends would never have averred it, or even 
thought it. But she was good, and she was 
clever. Rockingham did not think the girl 
either lovely or lovable. He admired her sweet 
soprano voice, and he appreciated her assistance 
rendered in so many ways ; but that was all. 
For only in the handsome but wild and irrespons- 
ible Madge could Digby Rockingham see aught 
that was more than lie could perceive in all the 
other women of his acquaintance. 

As for Madge Latimer, she remained as pas- 
sionately enamoured of Eli Brock as such a girl 
could ever be, although, as time passed, she 
discovered that the foreman paid her less 
attention than ever. The reason she could not 
understand, and really there was no reason. 
Brock was in no hurry, as lie told himself — and 
Madge too — to tie .himself up. He read Madge’s 
heart fairly well, and felt tolerably sure that lie 
had only to speak the word to claim the belle 
of Gravenhurst for his wife. But Madge did 
not feel at all flattered by Brock’s treatment 
of her, and was determined upon a little revenge, 
costly as she knew that revenge might prove. 

For several Sundays immediately following 
the opening of the church, Madge Latimer 
attended ■ very regularly the ; Sunday morning 
services, and professed to take some interest in 
the various plans devised by Rockingham for 
bettering the people from a religious stand-point. 
Rockingham noticed the girl’s frequent presence 
at church with much real pleasure. Brock also 
noticed the same fact, but without any pleasure 
whatever. And yet the foreman had no serious 
suspicions. So long as the ‘foolin’ around ’ was 
all on the girl’s side, he did not care very 
much, although he Was vexed to think he hall 
brought to the settlement a man who could arouse 
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false pride, vanity , and chagrin in Madge, to the 
extent that Rockingham had done. Brock felt 
confident that the clergyman had no place in 
his heart or mind for women of any kind or 
degree ; and besides, he felt sure that the girl 
herself cared nothing at heart for ‘ the Colonel.’ 

‘It’s just some of Madge’s monkey business,’ 
said the foreman to himself ; ‘and, by the Great 
Horn Spoon, I ain’t bothered near as much as 
the gal— not by a jugful !’ 

What of jealousy lurked at the bottom of 
Brock’s heart was covered up by Madge when 
that young woman invited her fiance to escort 
her to church one Sunday afternoon. Brock 
looked upon this as sure proof that Madge was 
quite willing for him to know of her attendance 
at the mission church and of what she did there ; 
whereas the girl’s object was precisely the oppo- 
site. She wished to convince Brock that his 
footing was not so secure as he imagined, by 
showing him how she could weave the spell of 
her personal charms about the clergyman. Only, 
unfortunately for Madge’s plans — though fortu- 
nately, perhaps, for the foreman’s peace of mind 
—Rockingham was feeling unwell, and slipped 
that evening directly from the vestry-room to 
his quarters in M'Dougall’s hostelry without 
passing through the church. 

But the very next Sunday afternoon Miss 
Latimer requested Brock to harness for her the 
team of which he was so fond. She knew very 
well that Eli would never go to church two 
Sundays in succession, so that she felt perfectly 
safe in inviting him to drive her to church. 
He promptly declined the invitation, and Madge 
drove off alone. . She had deceived Brock, for 
she knew there would be no service at the 
church, because upon alternate Sundays Rocking- 
ham visited the ever-nearing terminus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, which was then being 
constructed. It was two o’clock when Madge 
reached ‘the Corners,’ and she wondered whether 
Rockingham had already ridden off on the un- 
gainly hack which he had purchased for purposes 
of parochial visitation. No ; he had not started. 
There was the ‘plug’ — as Madge herself re- 
marked — fastened to a liitching-post at the door 
of the hotel. 

‘ Take that thing away,’ said Madge to a dirty 
Indian boy as she drove up to the doorway. 

The small copper-coloured individual made no 
effort to comply with the young lady’s request. 
He merely jerked his thumb towards the house, 
as if to intimate that the owner of the ‘ thing ’ 
was inside. • 

‘Very good,’ said the girl, who, when on her 
dignity, was a person of few words. Her actions, 
however, were very vigorous. She alighted from 
the buggy, unfastened the hack’s latching-strap, 
and bestowed with her open hand a smart slap 
upon the animal’s haunches, which sent him as 
fast as he could scamper towards the burn. 

‘ Now you go, too ! ’ said the girl to the Indian 
boy. She cracked her whip as she spoke ; and 
the lad, doubtless knowing discretion to be the 
better part of valour, swiftly followed the horse 
as Rockingham stepped through the inn door- 
way. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Madge,’ 
said the clergyman. 

‘ I thought it would be,’, replied the girl with 


surprising frankness, for she was quite willing 
to believe that Rockingham meant what he said. 

‘ I thought I would drive you over to the rail- 
road for once, and see what it is like.’ 

‘It is exceedingly good and kind of you, I 
must say. I am only afraid that if you wait for 
me over at Pickering, you will arrive home 
rather late.’ 

‘ How late V asked Madge. 

‘ Well, we can hardly expect to be back here 
before nine o’clock.’ 

‘Ob, pshaw!’ laughed the girl. ‘I don’t cull 
that late. Why, when we lived in Michigan, 
I used to go to dances with the boys, and quite 
often the folks were eating breakfast when I 
got back.’ 

Sncli an avowal from any other young woman 
would have rather shocked the modest and 
(hitherto) very proper young divine. But Madge 
might have confessed to almost anything with-: 
out the least fear of censure from Digby Rock- 
ingham. 

‘ I suppose your father and mother know 
where we are going? And of course Brock will 
not mind you driving his horses so far?’ 

‘I didn’t tell mother, because mother doesn’t 
care what I do. And I. said nothing to Eli, 
because it’s none of his funeral. He may know 
or he may not, and I ’in sure it doesn’t worry me 
which way it is. As to the horses, they like to 
go as well as I do.’ 

They bowled along at a brisk pace by a rocky 
road that kept them well in sight of the dark 
blue waters of Lake Superior. Madge furnished 
most of the conversation, though Rockingham 
proved himself Such an attentive listener that 
he well-nigh forgot the heads of the sermon 
which he had so carefully thought out for the 
benefit of the railroad men. 

Only two persons, as they saw Madge and the 
clergyman driving away behind Brock’s team, 
gave so much as a second thought to the fact. 
One of these was Martha Seagrave, who would 
have forfeited all the rest of her life fox' an 
afternoon and evening seated in a buggy beside 
Digby Rockingham. But what she saw and 
thought she kept to herself. The other was 
Brock’s groom and valet, Little Pig, the Indian 
— known officially among his people as Spotted- 
Son-of-the-Great-Spirit, though the ‘spots’ were 
only such as would have disappeared by the 
judicious use of a little soap — and he forthwith 
carried the news to his master. For Little Pig, 
having once suffered a severe horse-whipping at 
Madge’s hands while Brock looked on, cherished 
no good-will for either the girl or the foreman. 


THE ART OF VENTRILOQUISM. 
Ventriloquism is without doubt an ancient art, 
one which was, and is at the present time, 
surrounded by a halo of mystery. It is remark- 
able that in this advanced age so much doubt 
and misconception prevail respecting Ventrilo- 
quism. This is due in a great measure to the 
fact that the happy possessors of the gift are 
inclined to retain the secrets for their own profit, 
and so prevent a host of competitors from taking 
the field. Although there is no oculate proof, 
it, is qnite certain that the art played a very 
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important part in the early ages ; some exponents 
l go so far— and there is every reason to believe 
1 their statement— as to affirm that the destinies 
of rulers were influenced by it, inasmuch as it 
was a secret held by the priests alone, who, by 
means of talking gods, or idols, ; found ready 
I means of bringing their intrigues to a successful 
issue. ■'■".■Happily, times have changed, else an art 
which to-day creates so much merriment would 
I soon be stamped out,: ■ — .. _ ■ ■ ■■. 

j Ventriloquism is not - a gift ; it depends in a 
great measure on the histrionic ability of the 
i student as to whether lie will succeed in making 
I : a mark or not ; but it is nevertheless true that 
any one possessing a certain amount of persever- 
ance and zeal can become to a cer tain ex tent an 
exponent of the fascinating art, causing their 
friends to wonder at the number of voices within 
them. Those so endowed are able, if they seize 
the opportunity, to cause considerable amuse- 
ment or annoyance to their fellows, but not to 
the extent that a great many people believe. 
Many having read that laughable book Valentine 
Vos, readily believe all the illusions said to 
have been performed by that mythical personage. 
The writer has been asked on numerous occasions 
to ‘ throw ’ his voice to the side of a person some 
distance off, so that it would appear to proceed 
from his own pocket or some other equally 
absurd place. 

Now as to the meaning of the word ventrilo- 
quism. It is derived from the Latin roots venter, 
the belly, and Inqmr , to speak ; but belly- 
speaking is certainly a misnomer, and leads many 
people to imagine that the voices are produced 
from that portion of the body. That is not 
so, the yentriloquial voice being formed purely 
and simply in the throat ; the muscles of the 
stomach only being : requisitioned to give sufficient 
strength or power to the voice. Ventriloquism 
may be classed under three heads : Ventriloquism 
proper; Colloquium, and Polyphonism. Under 
the first of these heads comes the distant voice 
—that is, imitation of sounds as they appear 
when heard from a distance and in various places 
and directions. The * man-up- the-dmnney, on- 
the-roof, and down-the-cellar,’ illusions which 
nearly every one has had an opportunity of 
hearing, are the outcomes of this voice. Again, 
there are the 'street cries,’ in which the per- 
former has a miniature drawing-room window, 
and gives imitations of varied and humorous well- 
known street cries, heard first a very long way 
off ; then gradually the man is heard coming 
nearer and nearer, passing the window, and going 
slowly away again in the distance. The window 
being made to open and close makes the illusion 
perfect. Lieutenant Cole is the best exponent 
in this particular performance which the writer 
has ever heard. It is doubtful whether he is the 
originator ; but it certainly is the most attractive 
manner in which the distant voice can be 
applied. 

Colloquism consists of the imitations of various 
human voices ; for instance, it is usual for most 
ventriloquists to introduce comical, life-size, 
talking automata, the heads of which are made 
of papier-mache, the interiors being fitted with 
springs and cords, by the aid of which the' per- 
former controls the mouth, eyes, hair, &c., of 
his talking .family — the mouths of which being 




made to move at the same time as the words 
are littered by the performer, and, owing to the 
uncertainty of the direction from which sounds 
emanate, and which — by the way, is the true secret 
of all ventriloqUial illusions — the voice really 
appears to proceed from the figures. . v', 

Polyphonism or mimicry is the imitation of 
cattle, sheep, sawing, planing, &c. Mr 3?. Leslie 
is one of the cleverest mimics in. this particular 
branch. A testimony to the excellence of his 
imitation of the turkey is afforded by the fact 
that on one occasion, when exercising, he was 
actually driven from the farmyard by the turkey- 
cocks, jealous of the attractions which the in- 
truder’s voice had for the fair ones of the 
harem. This branch in ventriloquism is rather 
difficult to acquire, although there are numerous 
sounds that can be copied without any particular 
gift. A great many persons are excellent mimics 
without, being ventriloquists, for in nearly every 
school can doubtless be found a youth who 
amuses his fellows in the playground corner with 
his crowing and cackling. 

A few practical hints as to the modes of pro- 
cedure to be followed by would-be learners may 
not be out of place here, although half-a-dozen 
lessons from a good professional would do in- 
finitely more for them than all the books that 
have ever been written upon the subject, and 
which, by the way, are usually a mass of theo- 
retical phraseology. Before any attempt is made 
with the voice, the student must he prepared to 
devote some time and attention to the breath, 
which he must get entirely under control, so as to 
be able to hold it for a, considerable time without 
straining. This, of course, must be a gradual 
process. Before commencing to practise, a strong 
inspiration should be taken, as the lungs require 
to be furnished with a plentiful supply of air, 
which has to be well controlled and allowed to 
escape gradually. He must endeavour to breathe 
through his nose and keep his mouth shut. This 
is a hint which it would be as well for every one 
to remember, and so save a great deal of cold- 
catching and illness. The learner must study 
at all times to imitate sounds, not as they are 
heard at their source, but as they fall upon 
the ear after travelling from a distance. . That 
is the golden rule ot‘ ventriloquism ; and if it is 
continually kept in mind, success is certain. As 
conjurers endeavour to deceive the eye, so ven- 
triloquists try to deceive the ear. 

The ‘distant voice’ originates at that spot 
in the throat where the ‘cluck’ takes place 
when drinking, so, without any facial contortions 
or movement of the lips, the words must be 
forced against the back part of the palate one by 
one, with a series of short quick breaths, at the 
same time strengthening the sounds by using the 
muscles of the stomach, which will give them 
increased power, so that they will reach the 
audience clear and distinct. The farther off the 
sound is supposed to be, the smaller the quantity 
of breath must be expired. The great fault with 
beginners is straining after effect. No sooner do 
they make a little headway and begin to feel 
their feet, than they want to run, a proceeding 
which will bring their endeavours to a dismal 
failure. 

In conclusion, we would warn the student 
against getting discouraged ; the great thing that 
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| is required is perseverance. It is not the slightest 
good trying to obtain a gratifying result unless 
prepared to devote a great portion of his time to 
this fascinating and amusing art. 

R. Worth Keats. 


j JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. 

By Mknie Muriel Bowie. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. . 

The Pennygowan shooting was let at last ! For 
three years it had remained unprofitably vacant 
upon Mr Malcolm its owner’s hands. But Mr 
Tom Sinclair had beat up an old college friend, 
John Latham, and together they had determined 
j to enjoy an eight weeks’ autumn holiday ; so 
j they had rented the sparsely-feathered Penny- l 
' gowan moors and set up their bachelor establish- 
ment in Pennygowan Lodge. 

Sinclair had cousins — the Bruces of Ardmuir — 
in the neighbourhood, and he was not without 
especial reasons for choosing a shooting in this 
rather desolate vicinity. A year ago, he and 
Margaret Bruce had met in a London drawing- 
room, arid they ascertained their exact relation- 
ship to one another during a conversation which 
Tom had somehow never managed to forget. 
The 11th of August was a wet and dreary day ; 
gray clouds hung low on the tops of the hills, 
and soft white vapour steamed up from the hat 
shallow lochen. As the two men drove along in 
the single gig belonging to the hotel at K — — , 
they looked at the damp landscape with a con- 
siderable feeling of disappointment. The whole 
thing seemed terribly unpromising. 

‘Where’s the house?’ asked Latham, shaking 
the dewdrops from his moustache. 

‘There!’ answered Sinclair, pointing to the 
arid-looking hill-side nearly opposite, where ap- 
peared a low white building among some trees. 
The road led round the head of a small loch, 
whose placid rain-stung waters lapped upon a 
flat shore of mud and fine gravel, with little tufts 
of harsh grass at intervals. At the farther end, 
the ground rose slightly in a heathery hillock, 
on which two giant fir-trees stood, black, sharp, 
silhouetted in marked contrast upon the white- 
gray landscape. 

The driver broke into some long knotty speech 
in his own powerful idiom, from which Tom, 
who had a fair understanding of the natives, 
and boasted Scotch blood, sifted the facts that 
the land now covered by the ‘lochen’ had been 
forest, and the * old laird ’ (not Malcolm, who was 
only owner by right of purchase) had cut it 
down tree by tree as his exchequer grew lower. 
There had been a saying in the district whose 
origin none knew ; it had been : 

Haud your hand from Gowan wood, 

Or seek your death in Gowan flood ; 
and it had come true. The old laird had been 
found lying on his face in the shallow water 
which had issued from the peat, filling the 
pits the burnt tree boles bad left, and now 
forming the Black Lochen, or, in Gaelic phrase, 
Lochendhu. 

Both young men listened to this piece of 
superstition, and asked a few questions as to how 
the old laird had got in there and why lie 
hadn’t got out. But the driver, though strenu- 




ously denying that lie ‘made anything of such 
talk,’ could give no explanation, and adhered to 
his belief in the powers of some supernatural 
agency. 

Once inside the Lodge, and warming them- 
selves before a bright fire, the Sassenach spoils- 
men forgot about the lochen, the legend, and 
even the sentinel firs that seemed to look re- 
proachfully on the glistening expanse of water 
lying on the graves of their fellows. There 
were the dogs to look at, the keeper to inter- 
view, shooting-boots to have greased, cartridge 
cases to fill, and leggings to find. This kept 
them busy enough ; and we may seize a moment 
to sketch them roughly for the reader. 

John Latham was a hard-working barrister, 
without much endowment of this World’s goods, 
but having a very sound head on his shoulders. 
Tom Sinclair was a barrister also, and idled 
almost as hard as his friend worked. He was 
continually wanting a week off or a day or two’s 
rest to set him up after an exhausting round 
of pleasure. The sum of his professional earnings 
since he had been called was four guineas exactly, 
but he had seven hundred a year of his own, 
just enough to make life in chambers tolerably 
pleasant. Circumstances were accountable for 
the friendship between the two ; since, ■ had 
Latham’s room not been on Sinclair’s stair at • 
Trinity, they would most likely never have come 
together. 

It was Sunday afternoon, four days later, 
when they again found themselves in the hired 
gig, this time driving, along a lovely hill-road 
towards Ardmuir. It would have been a perfect 
day for a walk ; the air was fresh and clear, 
sweet with the honey-smell of thyme and purple 
heather, and on the highest hill-top no mist 
lingered ; still, after four days’ hard shooting 
and moor tramping, our sportsmen were glad 
of the gig. A basket lounge under the beeches 
of Ardmuir, with Margaret Bruce pouring out 
tea for them, was a very acceptable change. 
Of course they stayed to dinner, and accepted 
an invitation from Robert Bruce, the eldest son, 
to try their as yet untouched grouse moor on 
Ben Arie. 

‘No one ever begins the season upon it,’ young 
Bruce explained ; ‘ the heather flowers later, and 
the birds are always backward. Suppose we say 
Wednesday V 

They were delighted to say Wednesday, and 
further, to accept gentle Mrs Bruce’s invitation to 
drive over to dinner on Tuesday night, and bring 
their shooting-clothes, so as to start fresh in the 
morning. Then a return visit from Robert and 
his friend, Captain Sawles, to the lesser joys of 
Pennygowan was promised ; and the young men 
drove home under a silver moon, which sent 
floods of radiance pouring down a glen or hid 
coyly behind a dark hill-top in most enchanting 
wise. 

‘Hullo! Look at the firs!’ exclaimed Tom, 
as they turned a sharp corner and joined the road 
by the loch-side. ‘ How queer they look with 
their long shadows in the water ! I vote we 
go out there some night when the moon’s up, 
eh?’ 

Latham assented vaguely. 

The scene had a strange fascination for him. 
He stared fixedly at the fiat piece of water- 
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| a sheet of shining metal, in the moonlight, with 
the faithful image of the spiral q:>iues reflected 
in it — till his eyes grew strained and lost the 
power of sight. Browning’s thought about a 
black Italian cedar came to him. ‘ “ Death’s lean 
uplifted forefinger’” he murmured unconsciously, 
half aloud. 

‘ What’s that, Latham V Tom inquired, touch- 
i ing up his horse as he steered carefully in at 
the gate and left the weird landscape behind. 

I ‘Tired ? But we ’ve had a rare day, haven’t 


: : we ; 

! Somehow, John Latham answered, and shook 
; off the lethargic dreamy influence that was 
settling slowly on his mind. c Yes, they had 
had a rare day. He had seen the .sort of woman 
that made him think of i marriage . It was 
strange that all in an afternoon he should meet 
a girl and be able to tell himself : * If I have 
a wife, 1 shall want her to speak and walk and 
! look like that!’ And day-dreaming over a 
j worn volume of Browning, he forgot utterly how, 
in other days, he had argued that marriage for 
j him must carry some weight of worldly advance-, 
j ment with it. 

j Tom lit a pipe and let it go out, and sat 
I staring and smiling at the fire— they were glad 
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of fires in the evening, even iu august. • a 
fellow must marry some day,’ was the sum of 
his reflections, ‘and if so, why’ — * — And then 
Margaret’s face, with the smile she had worn as 
she put her hand in his and said ‘ Good-bye,’ rose 
before him ! 

No description of the weeks spent at Penny- 
gowan would serve our story ; woven in with the 
healthful August shooting was an unfortunate 
love-thread that hurt the lives of both men. 
They . each loved Margaret Bruce. Owing to a 
difference of character, Sinclair showed his state 
of mind and heart quite plainly to his friend 
and all the world, while Latham yearned over 
his iu secret. His was a hard case. He was a 
poor man ; but his brains were his capital, and 
having made a good start and achieved a slight 
reputation as an intelligent junior, he know that, 
with the family influence he could command, a 
few years would see him on the high-road to 



j fortune. 

I Tom, on the other hand, had an income, hut 
! no power _ or will to increase it : seven hundred 
. a year might do as a beginning for the young 
| people; but after? And then Tom cheered him- 
self with the idea that, given an impetus, he 
would be able to ‘stick’ as well as any one. 
Something rather more than mere ‘sticking 
power ’ is required at the English Bar. 

Latham saw their positions clearly, and felt 
very keenly on the subject. If he proposed, and 
j was accepted, he would have to ask the girl to 
! wait at least three years ; while Tom could come 
proudly forward with his immediate compe- 
tence, and no one, in this out-of-the-way corner, 
would know enough, of the world’s ways to 
distinguish between the ultimate prospects of 
the two. Still, Latham would not put himself 
forward till Tom had spoken, and though, he 
would have been rather glad than otherwise had 
it crossed Sinclair's mind that he had a rival in 
his friend, he himself could give no hint of his 
feelings, and the time wore on till the end of their 
tenancy of Pennygowan was reached. 


^ ie Iast afternoon, Tom had driven over 
ed to Ardmuir to learn his fate ; he had made a 
tie feint , of asking his friend to come too ; but 
a the latter had steadily i refused. Deeply disap- 
m pointed as he was to think he should not say 
y, Good-bye. to Margaret, Latham yet comforted 
I himself with the thought that he would write 
!1 ; nm »P ter a week at Christmas, if 

it Sinclairs unsuccess left him a hope and an 
rf. opening. ‘ 

. t The afternoon went slowly with him ; he was 
. restless and uneasy. Sometimes he cheered up at 
k the memory of a look of Margaret’s • surely, she 
is loved him ? Then, again, lie would recollect 
d some .little passage of words between her and 
u lorn, and tell himself he had no chance ! 
is With: Sinclair she was merry : with himself, 
it grave, and often silent. That she was shy in his 
•e company because she had learned to love him 
d and he had never shown her his heart to let her 
a know it was all hors— he never guessed. He 
r , was only a man, and he had no intuitions. 
r A scrap of the easy chat at the Ardmuir dinner- 
! - table had afforded him some food for reflection. 

. Margaret had mentioned the moonwort, the 
t smallest, almost the rarest of the three British 
i flowering, ferns ;. every shooting-day the oentle- 
p mei } “ad promised to find some for her, no 
t matter what precipices it led to their scaling 
1 w an V^T Jay she had been disappointed. 

5 Was at, Captain Sawles drawlingly inquired, a 
s Scotch edition of the Edelweiss, Swiss swains 
ost their lives in searching after for their lady- 
■ loves, and if so, what was to bo the fate of the 
! successful finder? Then Margaret had shaken 
1 head and flashed hack a laughing look, 
lhere wasn’t the slightest resemblance between'' 
the- two, she said. Latham had been very quiet, 
but— he had found the fern ; and that very day 
i°m had carried the tiny parcel to put into Miss 
Bruce’s hands. 

In the long evening, after a solitary dinner, to 
escape the torture of useless thoughts, 1 he look his 
gun and wandered by the loch-side with some 
Half intention ot starting a stray duck. The 
m.ght was beautiful ; the moon already glowed 
with a touch of the ripe- corn colour ; .later' when 
darkness came down, she would catch more light 
from a sunken sun and flaunt her ruddy oraime 
Latliam. with his water-spaniel strolled to the 
little .hill where stood the firs; he fired both 
barrels at a water-fowl already out of range, and 
was so uninterested in the matter that he never 
put another cartridge in his gun, but leaned with 
it at his side against one rough red-ochre trunk 
and watched the cloud-play in a great space of 
sky that lay, unbroken by hills, before him. 

He had been there some time, when the sound 
of gig- wheels warned him of Tom’s return. 
Latham raised, his voice in a shout ; and Tom "ot 
out and tied the reins to a tree ; then he walked 
swiftly towards the hill on which his friend 
stood, the latter making no effort to come and 
meet him. For Latham was too excited, in his 
unseen way to move. His pale face cut out 
against the dark tree trunk, lie stood watching 
in a passion of expectancy, Tom Sinclair’s ap- 
proach towards him; the big arteries at l/is 
throat and wrists throbbed heavily like some 
great engine. 

Sinclair walked quickly ; even in the distance, 
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Latham could see a sprig of white bell-lieather, 
Margaret’s favourite Mower, in his coat. His 
brain fired, and a contrasting cold fell on his 
heart ; but his voice was steady and even light 
as he uttered the significant word ‘Well?’ 

John Latham had an iron nature ; his self- 
control was most marked ; but Tom Sinclair, in 
common with his other friends, utterly mis- 
appreciated his character, and took for coldness 
what was merely self-control and nothing more. 
They had never seen his passions at flood. ‘Cool, 
calculating beggar, old Latham,’ they said among 
themselves, and added with an air of palpably 
assumed envy : ‘ All the better for him — he ’s 
sure to get on.’ 

Carefully tempering the eagerness of his tone 
to merely friendly interest, he managed to add : 
‘What luck?’ lor Torn’s errand could scarcely 
be considered a secret, although it had not been 
openly discussed between them. 

‘The devil’s own,’ was the answer, flung forth 
in a voice whose uneven jerks betokened an 
aroused frame of mind. ‘You’ve spoiled this 
thing for me, Latham. Though you ’ve been so 
quiet, you ’ve acted like a cad.’ 

‘ Look here, Sinclair ’ began his friend in 

amazement ; but Tom’s whole manner betokened 
ungovernable rage ; he had evidently some cause 
of quarrel, real or imaginary, with Latham, and 
he had been nursing his wrath during the long 
lonely drive. He did not attempt to control 
himself. 

‘You’ve known almost from the first that I 
meant to marry Margaret Bruce, and you’ve 
seen how things were. I had a chance. Well, 
why should you interfere? You don’t mean to 
marry! Yon can’t possibly marry! You’ve 
often said you can barely keep yourself: then 
what do you mean by coming between me and 
the girl I’m on the point of being engaged to V 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about, 
Sinclair,’ said Latham, when at last he could 
interrupt the bluster. ‘In any case, your 
premises are false ; still ’ 

* I ’ll tell you what T ’m talking about in a 
very short time,’ cried Tom, with renewed fury. 
‘ 1 handed that parcel — fern, or whatever it 
was— that yon sent. As she undid it, a half 
sheet of note-paper fell to the ground ; she didn’t 
notice it, but I did. I couldn’t help seeing the 
words, I know your hand so well.’ He stopped, 
with bis angry eyes glaring at Latham. A dull 
red had suffused his friend’s usually pale fore- 
head, but he answered, without a trace of emotion, 
‘Well?’ 

* Well, you know what you wrote, I suppose V 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ It mayn’t have been much ; but after wliat 
passed the other night at dinner, it had a mean- 
ing ; and no man, unless he were going to propose 
to a girl, would have written it if he weren’t an 
out-and-out cad.’ 

This was very sore to John Latham. His little 
message, ‘ I am happy to be the finder of your 
Highland Edelweiss,’ had been penned in a smil- 
ing moment, and he had wondered a hundred 
times since if Margaret would accept the inference 
and smile too? To dream that it might be so 
had warmed his heart. He had . been so true to 
his friend throughout all these weeks, and this 
wretched business was the outcome of his for- 


bearance. He felt very bitter, though he did not 
emulate Sinclair’s child’s passion; he passed .by 
without notice Tom's characterisation of himself. 

‘ You are talking nonsense, Sinclair ; and if you 
were calmer, you ’d see it,’ lie said. ‘ Let us put 
an end to this. Are you engaged to Miss 
Bruce?’ 

‘ What’s that to you !’ 

‘ Just this : if you are, it can’t matter to you 
what I have or have not done, for you’re the 
successful man. If you’re not — what possible 
right have you to assume the guardianship of her 
affections V 

‘ She is my cousin, and I hope to marry her. 

I have a right to protect her from the insults of 
a man who is a’— - — 

‘ Look here, Sinclair ; take care what you say ! i 
You have referred to me as a cad already ; if lie 
were not my friend, I should thrash a man for 
less.’ 

‘ Don’t let that stand in your way,’ sneered I 
Sinclair. ‘You have ended that. I don’t want I 
to know a man who ’s a sneak and a liar.’ j 

Latham had moved a pace away ; but he i 
stepped swiftly back with a muttered curse 
on his lips and a light in his eyes. Tom 
was ripe for a quarrel : at that moment, all he 
wanted in his brute rage was to flog the man who ] 
had, as he imagined, gone secretly to work to 
injure his cause. In a second, their hands were ■ 
up simultaneously : Sinclair struck out in a wild j 
inconsidered way; but Latham dealt a single j 
powerful blow at his opponent’s chest, and saw j 
him fall like a log in the shallow waters of the | 
lochen. He fell on his back, and a sharp stone ! 
caught the back of his head; but Latham,. paus- 
ing to get his breath, did not notice that at once. 

‘ Sinclair ! ’ he called hoarsely, after a moment— 

‘ I say, Sinclair !’ 

There was no reply. Tom was apparently 
stunned. The least Latham could do was to get 
him on to dry land, anyway. He waded in, and 
called to him again ; then, with a murmur of 
‘Fainted, by Jove !’ be used all liis strength, and 
lifted his friend, and placed him on the hillock 
beneath the trees. Turning in the moonlight to 
get some water in his cap, he saw blood on his 
hand ; the next moment he had discovered the 
wound in the back of Sinclair’s head ; and, the 
quarrel as well as its cause utterly forgotten, he 
hurried over the rough ground to the house, and 
came back with their servant and general fac- 
totum to carry the wounded man home. 


THE CHITATALA MAN-EATER. 

It was towards the end of the hot season in India 
that Graham and I, then two ‘ subs,’ stationed at 
Trimulgherry, one of the great military canton- 
ments in the Nizam’s dominions, obtained a few 
days’ leave for the purpose of hunting np a man- 
eating tiger which had for some time carried on 
his depredations in a district to the east of the 
station, and had become quite a terror to the 
neighbourhood. This tiger had recently carried 
off a man who was driving home? some cattle ; 
and the brute had only been induced to drop 
liis prey after being chased by the villagers up 
to the very edge of some iron pits in which he 
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had taken refuge, and from tlie subterranean 
caverns of which it would have -been- useless to 
attempt liis dislodgment. 

It is almost inconceivable what- damage a single 
tiger will do when he once gets a taste for human 
blood. It is on record that one beast killed one 
hundred and eight people in three years, and 
that another caused the abandonment of thirteen 
villages by their terrified inhabitants. 

We arrived at the village of Chitatala in the 
evening, and at once enlisted the services of a 
sufficient number of Bluls and others who were 
to act as beaters, arid who, by means of discor- 
dant noises from various kinds of uncouth instru- 
ments, and by using their voices freely, were to 
frighten the beast out of any cover he might | 
take. Our little plan was to intercept him on his j 
return to his lair from one of his foraging expe- 
ditions, and so prevent him reaching the iron 
pits in which lie usually secreted himself during 
the daytime. Our progress to the pits was easy. 
Undulating hillocks abound in the district ; hut 
a great part of the country was comparatively 
fiat, and was relieved only here and there by 
patches of low jungle vegetation (Cassia a uric u- 
lata\ over which palm and mango trees rear their 
heads. Foliage of all kinds had become parched 
under the fierce tropical sun which had been 
shining upon it during the past few months. 

We posted ourselves upon a ridge to the right 
of a small patch of jungle, and had not waited 
long before the enemy hove in sight. He was 
trotting along in a somewhat unconcerned manner, 
probably feeling very contented with the result 
of his night’s expedition,; but we saw that he 
would pass some distance from our post in his 
attempt to reach his den. When he was within 
about two hundred yards of us on our right, we 
fired at him, and although, to use an American- 
ism, he ‘ squirmed,’ our bullets evidently did not' 
touch him in a vital place, for he jumped up 
and roared loudly, making a dash for the iron 
pits ; but our men, who were posted in the 
vicinity, set up a great noise, shouting and beat- 
ing their drums and cans with all their might. 
This uproar disconcerted the tiger ; he turned 
tail and bounded into the patch of jungle on our 
right. We. well knew the danger we were incur- 
ring, but we decided to follow the brute into the 
thick grass. Keeping the men close together, 
Graham and I advanced a few paces in front, 
and we could at once see from the (quantity -of j 
blood on the trail that the tiger was badly 
wounded. We followed the traces through a 
dense patch of grass for several hundred yards, 
and then came to an open space where all traces 
of the wounded beast ceased. Whilst advancing 
theories to account for this strange fact, we were 
startled by a loud roar which came, from a small 
ditch on our left. I looked up, and saw the tiger 
charging straight upon me, and I had barely 
time to spring aside before the infuriated animal 
was in our midst. A general stampede ensued, 
and it was literally every man for himself. I 
turned to fire at the beast,, and »was horrified to 
see that he had seized Graham by the arm, and 
was dragging him away towards a' clump of trees 
on the right Owing to the uneven nature of the 
ground I feared to tire again at the tiger, lest my 


friend should be struck also ; and: unfortunately : 
1 could not get a steady shot at the brute’s bead 
(the only spot in which a shot would he im- 
mediately fatal). He growled continually, and 
looked suspiciously at us as I and the rest of 
the men followed at a short distance ; but he 
seemed determined to hold his prey at all costs: 
At last I got a shot at the animal without, 
placing Graham in much danger. The bullet 
lodged in the tiger’s forehead, and he at once 
released his hold of Graham and rolled over 
dead.. Graham was quite sensible ; but the 
wound in his arm caused him intense pain. A 
drink from the ‘ ehognl 5 or leather water-bottle 
restored him somewhat. We bound his arm 
with part of a jacket, and the men cut down 
some bamboo, out of which, with the aid of 
rifle-slings, handkerchiefs, and turbans, we con- 
trived to fashion a litter. Into this litter we 
lifted Graham, and started back for Chitatala. 
As we neared the village, the whole population 
turned out to meet us ; and although I was 
anxious to get Graham back to camp as soon as 
possible, we were obliged to remain some time to 
allow the people to inspect the carcass of the 
animal that had been so long a terror to the 
neighbourhood. Nothing could exceed the. joy 
of the villagers, and our procession was a tri- 
umphant one. The men praised our skill, and 
dusky maidens galore turned out and greeted us 
with floral offerings. 

We transferred Graham to the buggy, and 
started for camp, which we reached in good time. 
Graham’s wounds at once received the kindly 
care of the surgeon. Although serious, the 
doctor predicted for our friend a speedy recovery. 
Upon skinning the tiger, we found that it meas- 
ured eleven feet five inches from the nose to the 
end of the tail. Thus did we cut short the wicked 
career of the Chitatala Man-eater. 


S E A W A R E. 

A. bit of driftwoed tossed upon the shore ; 

By wave, and rock, and sea-grown creatures torn, 
And bruised sore, 

And left to perish as a useless thing 
In sight and sound of its own ocean-love : 

Alone and lorn ! 

A bit of driftweed. Oh, the poets sing 
Of flowers by children loved, by maidens worn ; 

But who is there would turn aside to pore 
Upon the sea-tang which the waves do fling 
On land, galore ? 

There came that way a savant who had thought 
To spend on seeming, trifles ; for God taught 
His heart to find fair Love in Nature’s creed : 

So he could bring 

His great soul to the study of a weed. 

He stooped, and caught 
The ocean castaway within his hand ; 

And — that it had been formed by God’s command — 
He found much beauty in it. So ’twas brought : 

To rest among his relics. None might scorn 
That humble thing — 

The work of Nature, therefore nobly born. 

Jessie M, E. Saxby. 
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| WINTER IN KIEF F. 1 

Among our countrymen at home the idea prevails i 
that a Russian winter is one of the most terrible j 
experiences any one can undergo. We must ; 
confess that on our arrival in Kieff, during the 
early autumn, we looked forward with anything | 
but great pleasure to the coming season. Visions 
of long dreary months, perhaps of being frozen 
or snowed up, of a few encounters with hungry 
wolves, and other instances of a like agreeable 
nature, floated before our prejudiced eyes. But 
the old adage that ‘ Truth is stranger than fiction 1 
in this case was reversed. The fiction was a good 
deal stranger than the truth. 

In this quarter of the ‘Great Muscovite 
Empire’ the winter does not last for more than 
at the most five months. The horribly unpleas- 
ant, dirty, wet, cold-catching transition period fol- 
lowing autumn, with which we all are so fami- 
liar at home, is unknown here. Just imagine 
: ho fogs, no dark chilly days, no debating as to the 
suitability of lighting fires or not ; the splendid 
heat of the ‘Indian summer’ changed almost 
instantaneously to the bright dry cold of what 
we are accustomed to speak of as ‘ ideal. Christ- 
, mas weather.’ 

Directly the first signs of the approaching hard 
season appear, precautions are taken to guard 
against its severity. . Every house, great and 
small, is provided with double windows, which 
can be removed in the spring, and again replaced 
for the winter. Once more in their frames, they 
are then entirely closed, with the exception of a 
small pane at the top, for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, and pasted all round with slips of white 
paper, the open space between the outer and inner 
glass being filled at the bottom with cotton-wool. 
In the ornamentation of this last, the inmates of 
the various dwellings give great scope to their 
imaginations. The favourite arrangement is to 
strew it with little pieces of different-coloured 
wools ; a less frequent way is to place tiny 
■ mounds of salt at equal distances upon it. In 
our house, our ideas of beauty, not reaching this 
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high artistic level, hindered us from using either 
of these methods of adornment, thereby causing 
great vexation of spirit to the Russian servant, 
who evidently feared that his master’s credit 
would be considerably lessened in the eyes of the 
world. 

The interior of the house is extremely well 
warmed. Each room has two stoves, which are 
built into the walls, and so effect the purpose of 
heating two apartments at the same lime. Goal 
is an unknown article. Great logs of wood, 
brought from the huge pine forests which cover 
the immense plains, are exclusively used, each 
householder taking care during the summer 
months to stack a sufficient quantity in Ins 
courtyard for winter consumption. 

In consequence of these precautions, one does 
not feel the cold nearly so much indoors as in 
England ; and it is possible to wear the lightest 
clothing without the slightest inconvenience. 
Outside, of course, it is different. Then can be 
seen the long mantles reaching to the feet, lined 
with rich fur, chiefly sable. The deep collars to 
match, as broad as the wearer’s shoulders, are so 
arranged, in the case of the male sex, as to be 
capable of being pulled up completely round and 
high above the ears,, forming a necessary pro- 
tection against the sometimes strong east wind 
and driving snow-storm. But when the snow- 
storms have ceased, when the wind has lulled, ; 
then comes the most delightful period of the 
winter, often lasting for weeks together without 
a break. 

As a rule, skating and all the more active 
recreations are discarded by the rather indolent, 
ease-loving inhabitants of ‘Little Russia.’ The 
principal amusement is sledging. Those who have 
no practical experience of it can have no idea of 
the exhilarating sensation a sledge-drive ' pro- 
duces. My first acquaintance with this delight- 
ful pastime is made upon a lovely morning in j 
January. We — that is, myself and three friends 
—start from the summit of one of the many hills 
upon which Ivieff stands. Our sledge, drawn by 
a pair of the strong black native horses, skims 
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swiftly ami lightly over the frozen ground. Such 
a day as is seldom seen elsewhere, not a cloud 
discernible in the deep blue sky, every object far 
and wide wrapped in a pure white mantle. The 
long straight street which forms the centre of the 
aristocratic quarter presents a gay ami animated 
scene. Sledges of ail sorts and conditions con- 
tinually cross and recross ours. This one, tearing 
along at such a terrific speed, belongs to the 
highest personage in the town, the Governor- 
general. It is of middle size, constructed to hold 
two persons. At the back is a tiny platform or 
step, upon which the servant, in liis bright red 
cloak and white fur collar and cap, stands. A 
rather precarious position it seems, to look at. 
The horses are covered with what is called a 
* snow- cloth,’ which is fastened to the bottom of 
the sledge, and from thence to the necks of the 
animals. This covering, which resembles a large 
coloured net, is used to prevent the snow which 
is kicked up by the horses’ hoofs from being 
thrown into the faces of the occupants of the 
vehicle. Kiel!' possesses neither trams nor omni- 
buses. All the traffic is carried on by means of 
little open drosJdes, a kind of cab, which has 
a pleasant and peculiar faculty for jolting and 
almost shaking the unfortunate traveller to pieces. 
These are replaced in winter by small sledges, very 
low, and not boasting much in the way of clean- 
liness. Our driver as he dashes along looks some- 
what disdainfully upon his humbler brethren, 
not but what I have seen some of them compete 
in speed with their more imposing companions, 
especially if a customer is in view and the object 
of two rivals is to reach the spot where lie stands 
first. Then the race to secure the coveted prize 
is often really alarming. 

These modest conveyances, constructed entirely 
of wood, belong to peasants. They are certainly 
very simply put together, and with much more 
regard to practical use than to elegance. The 
greater part of the trappings and harness consists 
of rope, leather being little used. Rising high 
above tiie collar of the horse is the d\uja, which 
looks something like an immense crooked horse- 
shoe, and connects the two ends of the shafts 
together* For all heavy loads, such as hay, wood, 
&t\, oxen are substituted for the horses. One 
may often see eight or nine of these primitive 
’ ;es standing before a yard door, waiting to be 


sled; 


unloaded. The patient animals, seemingly im- 
pervious to the intense cold, will stand for hours, 
never attempting to move, content if they can 
seize the opportunity to surreptitiously extract 
a wisp of straw or hay from the stack in front 
of them. Here are some vehicles wending their 
way slowly towards the market. The owners and 
several members of their families recline at ease 
among their goods, well protected against the 
weather by their rough sheepskins, apparently 
not much changed since their first wearers grazed 
iu happy ignorance upon some grassy slope of 
the steppe. 

The pedestrians present as much variety as 
do the vehicles. 1 wonder what my fair readers 
would say to the outdoor costume of their Russian 
sisters ; their immensely wide mantles allowing 
not even a hand to he seen, their heads enveloped 
in large shawls, placed over their hats, or, more 


commonly, round fur caps, and tied under the 
chin. But custom is everything ; and these two 
officers in their long gray cloaks, evidently see 
nothing amiss, but rather something quite the 
contrary, in the appearance of the two ladies with 
whom they are chatting so gaily. 

'Vanity is said to be an essential element in the 
feminine character, but it is a question whether it 
can find any place in that of the female peasants. 
Their winter dress consists of a somewhat shorter 
edition of the sheepskin coats worn by their male 
relations. The red homespun cotton skirt, beneath 
which peep the ends of the embroidered chemise, 
barely reaches below the knees, and is met by 
strong high boots, which do not differ in the 
slightest degree from those of the men, except 
perhaps iu the colour, the gentler sex giving the 
preference often either to bright red or even 
white leather. And these boots are a necessity, 
for, besides their household duties, the women 
must take a considerable share in the field-labours, 
the fond hut practical lover very often choosing 
the object of his devotion not for her fair face 
but for her strong arms. The good housewife, 
too, will frequently tramp many miles, in order 
to bring the produce of her little farm or garden 
to the market of the nearest town. Look at these 
girls who are just passing us, their open baskets 
slung over their shoulders by means , of a wooden 
yoke. The live feathered occupants of these 
baskets, contrary to the usual habits of their 
species in other parts of Europe, lie as quietly as 
if they possessed no such power as Hying, a fact 
which caused me no little astonishment until 
I learned that they are all tied together by the 
legs and wings, thus rendering escape impossible. 
This milk-seller, it seems, has already finished 
her day’s work, for her empty earthenware pots 
swing carelessly from the long pole which she 
holds with one hand over the right shoulder. 

Now our sledge must move aside to make room 
for a party of soldiers in their dull uniforms and 
bashlyks, a kind of cloth hood to protect the 
ears, not only worn by the military, but also by 
schoolboys, policemen, and even occasionally by 
ladies. 

But I have omitted to mention one of the most 
prominent as well as most unsavoury features of 
the street-life — I mean the beggars, There they 
sit arid stand, no matter how severe the cold is. 
Nowhere can one escape them. Their profession 
is exceedingly lucrative, for all good orthodox 
Russians consider alms-giving as a religious duty, 
and practise it without any regard to the wisdom 
or not of supporting and encouraging a large class 
of often utterly idle and worthless vagrants. 

By this time we have turned the corner, and a 
charming view is before us, decidedly more oriental 
in appearance than European. Kiefi is situated 
upon a range of hills, rising abruptly from a great 
plain. Essentially a city of churches, Kieif is 
known as the ‘ Holy city upon the Dnieper,’ and 
boasts of being the most ancient religious metro- 
polis of Russia, and the first spot from which 
Christianity was preached to the rude tribes then 
inhabiting the land. Thousands of pilgrims visit 
the celebrated monastery, whose dazzling cupolas 
and tall towers we sec standing out against the 
blue sky. Upon the opposite hill, high above the 
low green-roofed houses, towers the Cathedral, the 
golden dome glittering in the morning light. To 
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the left we just -catch a glimpse of the red build- 
ings of the University; to the right is the broad 
summer promenade upon the elifl’s overhanging 
the river. And above all, and more than all, in 
the valleys and on the hills shine the silver, gold, 
red and blue cupolas of the many churches, giving 
a peculiarly picturesque appearance to the whole 
scene. Close at hand is the Imperial Garden, a 
garden in name, but partaking much more of the 
character of a small wood, and what a delicious 
wood now ! Isot a bare branch is to be seen. 
The keen hoar-frost causes the trees in their silver 
sheen to sparkle like diamonds in the rays of the 
glorious sun. The snow upon the uppermost 
boughs, which has thawed in his genial glow, now 
hangs in tiny icicles from each little twig. Not a 
trace of brown earth, not a footstep. 

But any one who imagines that here is a splendid 
opportunity for the time-honoured game of snow- 
balling makes a grand mistake. I thought so too, 
once, and tried the experiment, and so discovered 
my error. The snow is far too dry, and has a 
distinct quality of its own, being much more like 
salt than anything else. When on any high ledge 
exposed to the wind, it forms into the prettiest 
little silver feathers imaginable. 

But our driver cracks his whip, and we soon 
leave the gardens far behind us. Here we are 
already in .front of the fortress, an ugly useless 
building of wide extent. We rattle under the old 
gateway, and passing a small market or bazaar of 
very dingy aspect, we commence a rapid descent 
down the hill. Our man, in spite of all remon- 
strances, does not in the slightest degree slacken 
his speed, and we arrive at the bottom with a 
decided feeling of relief. Our rather alarming 
descent had prevented us from paying much 
attention to the wide prospect — the immense flat 
plain, stretching miles and miles away ; the great 
frozen river, hardly to be distinguished from the 
equally frozen earth ; the monotonous leaden hue 
over all, only broken by the lines of dark pine 
forests in the distance. 

But now the short winter day is waning, and 
we intimate by gestures to our isvoshtchik, or 
coachman, that it is time to turn back, but not by 
the same road. We are now passing under the 
high overhanging dill's, along the banks of the 
river, over which rough sledges heavily laden with 
ice, dug from the stream, are slowly making their 
way. This little chapel built into the wall, before 
which these peasants cross themselves so devoutly, 
contains some of the sacred icons, the very stilt' 
expressionless pictures so much venerated by the 
Greek Church. 

But we are nearing the end 'of our drive, and 
are crossing the principal street, corresponding to 
the ‘High Street’ of an English provincial town. 
The shops, though much admired by the towns- 
people, show little attractiveness, at least on the 
outside. Past the market, up the hill, and we are 
home. I regret that the red firelight does not 
welcome us, but the samovar (a sort of large tea- 
urn) is steaming on the table, and at least one gets 
good tea in this part of Europe. 

The dogs are let loose ; the dvorniJc, or house- 
porter, whose duty it is to act as watchman, and 
who seems capable of enduring the most extreme 
cold, and will often lie down and sleep in the 
long winter nights when the thermometer is 
many degrees below zero, stations himself outside, 


and the stillness of night seems to fall upon all. 
Hooray ! wluit do we find waiting for us ? The 
greatest event in the day has happened : the post 
has been, and brought us ‘letters from homed 
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: CHAPTER IV. — A PROPHET IS SOT WITHOUT 
HONOUR, 

The next evening, Linnell was to dine quietly 
at General Maitland’s. Only a few Petherton 
friends to meet him— -quite a. simple affair, you 
know, Mr Linnell : the regulation country-town 
entertainment : our next-door neighbours : just 
to introduce you to whatever there is of Society 
at Petherton Episcopi. The Mansels were 
coming : of course the Mansels : and the vicar 
and his wife, and the Craigies from the Manor 
-■House.- 

‘But not, I suppose, that old bore Dumaresq, 
and that gawky girl of liis V the General observed, 
as they sat in the drawing-room,, demurely 
expectant, on the very stroke of half-past seven. 
‘He talks me off my legs with his crack-jaw- 
philosophy. Yon haven’t asked them, I do hope, 
Maria?’ 

‘Do you take me for a fool, George?’ Mrs 
Maitland answered with severe dignity, draw- 
ing herself up austerely to her full height. 
‘ Geraldine begged me to ask them, I need hardly 
say : she has no common-sense at all, poor dear 
Geraldine : but I was firm upon that point, 
perfectly firm’ — and Mrs Maitland’s high-bred 
chin and thin lips of the Vere de Yere caste 
showed her firmness most distinctly as she 
spoke. ‘ I put iny foot down upon that sort of 
nonsense once for all. I said to her plainly : 
“ Geraldine, you may form what undesirable 
acquaintances you like for yourself ; hut you 
shall not drag your poor papa and me into the 
thick of your vulgar society. I’ve called upon 
that horrid old man and his daughter on your 
account, and I very much regret now that I 
ever did it. It lets us in for endless compli- 
cations. The Dumarescjs are people who move 
in a different grade of Society from our own, and 
any attempt to take them out of it and put them 
into one for which they’re not fitted, cun only 
be painful, ancl even ignominious to both parties.” 
1 said it plainly to her, “even ignominious.” 
The fact is, George, we ought never to have 
known them. When one has to deal with a 
girl of poor dear Geraldine’s unfortunate tem- 
perament, the only way to do is to resist at once 
from the very beginning all her absurd fads and 
fancies.’ 

The General sighed. ‘ It ’s a pity she won’t 
be more practical/ he said with a faint reluc- 
tance in his voice, for he admired Geraldine. 
‘ She ’s a fine girl, though she ’s our own daughter, 
Maria, and, by George, I like her for it. I like 
to see a girl stick up for her opinions. Still, 
it’s a great pity, I don't deny, she won’t he 
more practical. It" only she ’cl ‘take a fancy, 
now, to this young Linnell there !’ 

‘This young Linnell lias money/ Mrs Maitland 
assented curtly, arranging a spray of maidenhair 
in a specimen glass on the table by the bow 
window. ‘I’m sure lie has money. He won’t 
admit it; but it’s perfectly clear to anybody 
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with half an eye. Hi; couldn’t live as lie does 
upon Iris pictures only.’ 

•And you tliink V: the General observed sug- 
gestively. 

' \1 think he hasn’t come down here for noth- 
ing, naturally,’ Mrs Maitland went on with 
marked emphasis. ‘He was very much struck 
with Geraldine at Algiers, I feel sure ; but his 
head’s stuffed as full of' flighty sentimental 
nonsense as her own: and if lie’s thrown in 
with that blushing bread-and-butter slip of aj 
girl of poor old Dumaresq’s, lie ’ll fancy himself 
in love with her just because she ’s poor and 
pretty and a nobody. That kind of man always 
does go and throw himself away upon a nobody, 
unless he’s closely watched, and protected by 
others against his own folly. Geraldine ’s built 
the very same way. Nothing on earth would give 
her greater delight, I’m sure, than to marry aj 
penniless poet, or painter, or music-master, and 
end her days with him comfortably in the 
workhouse.’ 

The General toyed with the Japanese paper- j 
knife uneasily. ‘It’s a great pity she can’t get 
settled,’ he said after a pause. ‘With Hugh’s 
expenses at Sandhurst so very heavy ; and 
Gordon at Aldershot always asking for remit- 
tances, remittances, and again remittances till 
one’s sick and tired of it; and the two boys at 
the Charterhouse eating their heads off and doing 
nothing ; it’s really very much to be regretted, 
indeed, that she can’t find anybody anywhere 
to suit her. And yet, Maria, I sympathise a 
great deal, after all, with Geraldine. A girl 
naturally prefers to wait and watch till she ! s 
found the man that really suits her.’ 

‘ It ’s not as if she met no young men,’ Mrs 
Maitland went on, ignoring quietly her husband’s 
last rebellious sentence, ‘or never bad any suit- 
able offers. I’m sure no girl in England has 
been given belter or greater chances. She was 
very much admired, indeed, at Aldershot : she 
goes to all the dances in Algiers : she ’s been 
up in town for three seasons running : she 
travels about fifty times more than most girls 
do; and that man in the 42d with the scar on 
his cheek would certainly have married her if 
only she’d have taken him, stammer or no 
stammer. I never knew any one more difficult to 
please or more impossible for an anxious mother 
to count upon. 3 

Their conversation was cut short abruptly 
at that moment by the entry of the peccant 
Geraldine in person. She was tall and dark, 
with line features, a little marred, perhaps, by 
a certain conscious pride and dignity; but her 
strong chin was instinct with character, and her 
upright carriage spoke her at once a woman 
with a will not to be bent even by a conscien- 
tiously worldly mother like Mrs Maitland. Her 
father looked up at her with a glance of sidelong 
surreptitious approbation as she entered. ‘Those 
passion- flowers become you, Geraldine,’ he said, 
with a furtive side-look at bis formidable wife. 

1 They ’re very pretty. Where did you get 
them Y .. 

‘ Psyche gave them to me,’, Geraldine answered 
with a careless touch or two of her fingers on 
the drooping spray that hung gracefully down 
from her shapely neck over the open bosom. 
‘Tliey have a pale blue passion-flower growing 


over their porch; you know, and Psyche picked 
me a few blossoms off it to wear this evening. 
She’s such a dear, always. They do look well, 
I think. Unusual things like that always suit 
me.’ . 

‘You went round there this afternoon, then V 
her mother asked. 

Geraldine nodded a quiet assent. ‘Psyche 
asked me to come round,’ she said. ‘She’s full 
of Mr Linnell. She wanted to know from me 
all about him.’ 

Mrs Maitland glanced up sharply with quick 
inquiring eyes. ‘ Why, what on earth does she 
know of him ?’ she inquired half angrily. ‘ Has 
she met him anywhere V 

‘She met him yesterday afternoon at the 
Hansels’, ’ Geraldine answered, shortly. 

‘And what did you tell her, Geraldine? You 
didn’t let her know he was rich, I suppose, did 
you?’ 

‘How could I, mother ? He always implies 
himself that he isn’t. Even if I thought it, 
which I’ve no reason to do, it would be very 
wrong of me to say so to Psyche. I told her 
lie was a most agreeable young man, though 
painfully shy and awkward and nervous, and 
that we knew him only as- an English painter 
who often wintered in Egypt or Algeria.’ 

Mrs Maitland breathed more freely for a 
moment. Next instant, there came a small ring 
at the bell, and the servant, entering, announced 
Mr Linnell, followed in a minute more by both 
the Hansels. 

Linnell took Geraldine in to dinner; but 
being the guest of the evening, he was sand-: 
wiehed in between herself and her mother, un 
arrangement which ensured the possibility for 
■Mrs 'Maitland of exercising throughout an efficient 
supervision over Geraldine’s conversation with 
the eligible stranger. 

‘And how do you like Pethertun now you ’ve 
fairly settled down to it ? 1 Mrs Maitland asked 
him as the soup went round. ‘Have you found 
any subjects for sketching yet, Mr Linnell?’ 

The young man looked up with an embar- 
rassed smile. If there was anything on earth 
that bis soul hated it was ‘being trotted out,’ 
on his art especially ; and he saw quite clearly 
that Mrs Maitland meant to trot him out in due 
course this evening, in order to exliibi t his paces 
properly before the admiring eyes of Petherton 
society. ‘Yes,’ he answered shyly, with half an 
appealing glance towards Mrs Hansel opposite, 
‘I began to sketch a sweet little cottage on the 
hill-side yesterday ; and when I’d got half-way 
through with it, I learned, to my surprise, it was 
no less ;i personage’s than Hayiland Dumaresq’s. 
I ’d no idea, Mrs Maitland, you had so great a 
man as the Encyclopaedic Philosopher living In 
your neighbourhood.’ 

; ‘ Oh yes, Mr Dumaresq ’s very clever, 1 be- 
lieve,’ Mrs Maitland answered somewhat frigidly, 
with the austere manner which the British 
matron thinks it proper to adopt when speaking 
of people who are ‘not exactly in our set, you 
know, dear.’ ‘ He ’s very clever, I’ve always 
understood, though hardly the sort of person,/ 
of course, one quite cares to mix with in society. 
He wears such extremely curious hats, and ex- 
presses himself so very oddly sometimes. But 
lie’s clever in his own way, extremely clever, so 
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people tell me, ami full of information about all 
the ologies. We have a great many of these 
local celebrities ’ about here, don’t you know. 
There’s our postman’s a very clever person too. 
Why. he writes the most amusing New-year 
addresses, all in verse, which he brings round 
every year when he calls to get his Christmas 
box. —Geraldine, don't you think you could hunt 
up some of Briggs’s verses to show Mr Linnell, 
if he’s interested in that kind of thing, you 
know, dear?’ 

A faint smile played round the corners of 
Linnell’s mouth at the juxtaposition in Mrs 
Maitland’s mind of Haviland Dumaresq and the 
postman poet ; hilt politeness prompted him to 
say nothing. Comment on his part on such a 
subject would have been wholly superfluous. He 
answered not the fool according to her folly. 
Geraldine, however, could hardly imitate him : 
she looked up, one flush of sympathetic shame 
from chin to forehead, and answered quickly : 
4 No, mother ; I don’t think I could find them 
anywhere ; and even if I did, I don’t think Mr 
Linnell would care in the least to see them. — 
You ’ve met the Dumaresqs, Mr Linnell ; so 
Psyche’s been telling me. She says her father’s 
always so glad to come across anybody who’s 
read his books. He’s a wonderful old man, so 
wholly absorbed and swallowed up in his work. 
He lives for nothing on earth, I do believe, but 
two things now— Philosophy and Psyche.’ 

‘Two very good things indeed to live for,’ 
Linnell murmured, almost inaudibly. ‘ I hardly 
know how he could do better.’ 

‘Yes, he’s wasted his life on writing books 
that were of no earthly use to himself or to 
anybody,’ Mrs Maitland went on, taking up the 
thread of her daughter’s parable ; ‘ and I’ve no 
doubt, now his girl’s growing up, he bitterly 
repents he didn’t turn his talents earlier in life 
to something more useful, that would have 
brought him in a little money. A gentleman 
born — for he was once a gentleman — to live 
contentedly in such a hovel as that ! But he 
was always headstrong, and so’s the girl. He 
never cared for anybody’s advice. He was offered 
a good place under Government once, but he 
wouldn’t take it. Pie had no time to waste, lie 
said, on making money. He went his own way, 
and wrote his own useless unsaleable books for 
his own amusement. And what on earth lie 
lives upon now, nobody hereabouts can ever 
imagine.’ 

4 His philosophy has had a very small circu- 
lation, no doubt/ Linnell ventured to put in 
apologetically, at the first pause in Mrs Maitland’s 
flowing river of speech; ‘but it has received an 
immense amount of attention at the 'hands of 
all profound thinkers. It gains every day more 
and more adherents among the most intelligent 
classes in every country. 1 believe it will prove 
to be the philosophy of the future.’ 

‘I don’t care much about these “everything.? 
of the future” that we hear such a precious lot 
of talk about nowadays/ the General put in from 
the head of the table : ‘ the music of the future, 
the politics of the future, the tactics of the future, 
and all that sort of thing. For my part, I’m 
quite content to live in the present, where it has 
pleased a wise Providence to place me, and leave 
the future to provide its own philosophy, and its 


own music, and its own tactics, too, whenever it 
happens to want them. I’m for the present 
day all round, I am. But I must say I think 
Dumaresq ’s a very fine soldierly kind of man in 
his own way, too ; lie ’s been set at his post to hold 
Philosophy, like a forlorn hope, and he sticks to 
it bravely, in spite of everything. He thinks 
he’s got his work cut out for him in life. I don’t 
know whether it’s good work or bad: 1 don’t 
understand these things myself : I don’t pretend 
to. In my day soldiers weren’t expected to take 
up philosophy : this wretched examination system 
that bothers us now hadn’t even been invented : 
we fought and bled and did our duty, and that 
was all the country asked or wanted of us. It 
didn’t inquire whether Nelson or Wellington had 
passed an examination in English literature. 
But Dumaresq thinks he ’s called upon by nature 
or his commanding officer to see this business 
through to the bitter end, come what may : and 
he sees it through, right or wrong : and by 
George, sir, I say, I honour him, too, for it. 
I’ve never read one line the fellow’s written, 
and if I did read it, I don’t suppose I’d under- 
stand a single word of the whole lot, for I’ve 
hard enough work to understand what the 
dickens he ! s driving at when lie ’s talking, even — 
let alone when he ’s writing for the people who 
can follow him : but I can see he thinks he’s 
sticking to his post, and, hang it all, when a 
fellow sticks to Ids post like a brick, if he’s only 
a marine, you know, you can’t help admiring him 
for it.’ 

‘ I quite agree with you/ Linnell answered, 
looking up hastily with most unusual decision. 
‘Haviland Dumaresq ’s a very great man, and 
the way lie sticks to his work in life commands 
one’s respect, whatever one may or may not 
think of his particular opinions.’ 

‘Many of them very questionable/ the vicar 
remarked parenthetically. 

‘But most of them profoundly true and ori- 
ginal/ Linnell answered with quiet dignity. 

Mrs Maitland’s feminine quickness told her at 
once that she had started on quite the wrong 
tack with Linnell, so she made haste diplomatic- 
ally to retrieve her position. ‘Oh, of course, 
he’s a wonderful man in liis wav/ she said, 
with conciliating promptitude. ‘Just look at 
the things lie’s fixed up in the garden for draw- 
ing water by hydraulic pressure or something, 
don’t they call it f I know he’s a very remark- 
able man. And what a picturesque funny little 
cottage 1 So you’re really sketching it !’ 

‘ It is picturesque/ Linnell answered with a 
fresh return of his engrained dislike to hearing 
himself or his work talked about. ‘The porch 
is so pretty, all covered with those lovely hang- 
ing creepers. I suppose Dumaresq — it seems 
absurd to speak of so great a man as that as 
“Mister Dumaresq” — takes care of it himself. 
I never saw creepers grow better even in 
Africa/ 

‘Aren’t they just lovely?’ Geraldine inter- 
posed quickly. ‘They always remind me so of 
dear old Algeria. These passion-flowers 1 -m 
wearing came from there. Psyche gave them to 
me.’ And she handed a stray one from the folds 
of her dress for Linnell to examine. 

The painter took it and looked at it close. 
‘Miss Dumaresq gave it you!’ he said slowly. 


‘ She Is very pretty. I should like her to sit to 
mo.. In Moorish costume, she hi be the very 
person for the foreground of that doorway I 
began at Algiers. — You remember the sketch, 
Miss Maitland ; J showed you the study I made 
for it there— a horseshoe arc] i way in an inner 
courtyard near the Bab-Azzoun gate, with an 
Arab" girl in indoor dress just stepping out with 
a hay in her hands among the palms and 
bananas/ And as he spoke, he thrust the passion- 
flower without a word into his own button-hole, 
and pinned it in as if half unconsciously with 
a pin from the flap of his evening waist- 
. coat. .. ■, _ ^ 

Geraldine noticed his action with a quiet 
smile. He had money, she believed ; and 
Psyche liked him. ‘She’s the very girl for it, 
Mr Linuell,’ she cried, with unwonted gracious- 
ness — Mrs Maitland by this time _ had been 
engaged in conversation by the amiable vicar. 

* Of course I remember your sketch perfectly. 
You must get her to sit for you. Slic’d be 
delighted, I’m sure. Now, do please go to- 
morrow and ask her.’ 

‘I will,’ Linnell answered, anxious once more 
to escape the subject— for here he was, talking 
a second time about his own pictures. ‘I’m 
going there, as it happens, to dinner in the 
evening. I ’ll take the opportunity to ask her 
then if she ’ll give me sittings.’ 

Geraldine started. ‘To dinner to-morrow!’ 
she cried. ‘To dinner at the Dumaresqs’ ! 
Why, that’s quite a new departure for them. 
I never heard of their asking anybody to dinner 
before. Lunch, sometimes, or afternoon tea ; but 
that’s the outside. How very funny. I don’t 
quite understand it.’ 

‘But I do,’ Linnell answered. ‘I’m going, 
and the Hansels too. We ’re all invited.’ 

Geraldine paused for a moment in surprise. 
Then she added in an undertone : * Psyche never 
said a word of it to me, which is very queer, for 
I was over there with her the whole afternoon, 
and she generally tells me everything that 
happens.’ 

‘ She didn’t know herself, no. doubt,’ the 
painter replied ‘with a glance at his button-hole. 

‘ .Dumaresq met Mansel and me in the lane about 
six and asked us then whether we’d come and 
dine with them, quite unceremoniously. He 
seemed rather preoccupied and; dreamy this 
evening, He probably asked us on the spur of 
the moment, and only went home to tell her 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Probably/ Geraldine answered with a falling 
face and a slight sigh. ‘ He seemed preoccupied 
and dreamy this evening, did lie 1 ? He’s some- 
times so. I’m sorry to hear it. But I’m glad 
you’ve to dine at Psyche’s to-morrow, anyhow. 
Now, I won’t let you oil', remember. You must 
paint her in that picture.' 

‘But how about the Arab costume?’ Linnell 
asked, his usual shyness disappearing for a 
moment. ‘ The portrait would be nothing without 
the haik and the yashmak.’ 

‘ 1 can lend you one,’ Geraldine answered with 
great promptitude. ‘ I had it for the Newsomes’ 
charades last season. It’ll just suit her— a 
delicate creamy -white Arab wrap, with the 
loveliest salmon-pink silky covering.’ 

‘Will you, though?’ the painter cried, do- 
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lighted. ‘How very good of you! That’s just 
j what I want. The picture shall „ be painted, yon 
may take my word for it, Miss Maitland. Thank 
you so much for your kind co-operation.’ 

At that moment, Mrs Maitland, disengaging 
: herself one second from the vicar’s eye, strained 
her ears to the utmost to catch their conversa- 
tion, while politely assenting to her* neighbour’s 
views on the best way of. dealing with rural 
pauperism. . She couldn’t exactly make out what 
they were, saying, but she was sure the conver- 
sation was unusually animated. She noted the 
tone of Linn ell’s voice, with its obvious note 
of pleasure and gratification, and she thought she 
even caught distinctly the words, ‘Thank you so 
much for your kind something-or-other.’ 

Later on in the evening, while that safely plain 
Miss Craigie from the Manor House was putting 
her stock war-horse through its paces upon the 
big piano, Mrs Maitland noticed, to her surprise, 
and pleasure, that Linnell was wearing a passion- 
flower in his button-hole. ‘ Why, what a pretty 
bouquet,’ she said, glancing over , at it archly. 

‘I think I know where you got that from, Mr 
Linnell.’ 

Linnell looked down awkwardly at his button- 
hole for a second in doubt. li was Psyche’s 
passion-flower, from the creeper on the porch t 
How should he defend himself ? A girl he had 
only once seen! Then a happy subterfuge 
flashed across his brain. ‘Yes, bliss Maitland 
gave it me,’ he answered with much boldness. 
‘It was one of the flowers she was wearing at 
dinner.’ 

In his timid anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of having got it from Psyche, lie. never saw 
himself what interpretation Mrs Maitland must 
needs put upon his blush and his words. But 
that astute lady smiled to herself and remarked 
inwardly that things seemed really to be coming 
to a head. ,, Geraldine had given that young man 
a flower ! And the young man for liis part had 
worn it and blushed over it ! 

As the whole party of visitors walked home 
together from the Maitland./ that night, Mrs 
Mansel turned to the young painter and said 
with a meaning look : ‘You and Geraldine seemed 
to get on very well together, Mr Linuell, in spite 
of your objection to ladies’ society.’ 

Linnell , laughed. ‘ Her arctic smile thawed a 
little this evening,’ he answered casually. ‘Be- 
sides, we ’ve found an interest in common. She 
means to help me in the get-up of a picture fox' 
which I hope Miss Dumaresq will give me a 
sitting.’ 

At that very moment in the deserted drawing- 
room. Airs Maitland was saying in a confidential 
tone to her husband: ‘Now, George, remember,, 
when you go up to town next week, you must j 
try to find out at your club the real facts about 
this young Linnell. Has he money or has he* 
not? That’s the question. We ought to make 
quite sure about his position and prospects before 
we let things go any further between him and 
Geraldine.’ 

‘I think lie’s well off,’ the General, murmured 
in reply beneath his moustaches. - I 

■‘Think ! Oh yes. I think so, too. But where 
one’s daughter’s happiness is at stake, you know, 
George, one oughtn’t to rest satisfied with mere 
thinking : one ought, as the Kirkpatrick said, to 
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“ mak sicker. 55 There ’s' some sort of mystery 
hanging over the young man’s head, I fancy. 
If he has money, why doesn’t he marry, and take 
a country place, and keep his carriage, and hunt 
the county like other people V 

‘ Tastes” differ,’ the General murmured with 
philosophic calm as lie lighted his cigar. ‘Per- 
i haps the young man doesn’t care for hunting.’ 
‘Perhaps not,’ Mrs Maitland replied, loftily, 
curling her upper lip. ‘But a young man of 
means ought to care for hunting : he owes it to 
society ; and if he doesn’t care, you may depend 
upon it, George, he has some good reason of his 
own for wishing to be singular ; and not a very 
creditable reason either.’ 

syl vania. At a place called Murraysville, some 
twenty miles off, gas was struck about the year 
1874 by. men who were boring for oil : and after 
it had been allowed to ‘blow oil’’ and rim to 
waste for three years, it began to dawn on men’s 
minds that this gas might be turned to some 
account. Very soon afterwards Pittsburgh was 
connected with the well by a pipe, and the gas 
began to be utilised in that busy city. 

As soon, however, as the "discovery became 
known, there was a rush on the new gas region, 
which can only be compared with the gold rush 
on our Australian colonies in the fifties. Land 
that had been almost valueless suddenly rose to 
fabulous prices ; the old search for mineral oil 
was abandoned, and every one was prospecting 
for natural gas. Waste lands became populous 
villages ; sleepy towns, that were almost unknown, 
got what the Americans call a ‘ boom 5 on account 
of their proximity to the wells, and suddenly 
woke up to find they were prosperous cities. On 
the discovery of gas at Tarentum, twenty miles 
from Pittsburgh in another direction, that little 
town suddenly became densely populated, and 
is now a large manufacturing centre. A similar 
cause raised the population of Findlay, in Ohio, 
which stood in 1884 at 4500, to 10,000 by the 
spring of 1887. At the end of the same year it 
had increased to 18,000, and the year following 
to 30,000. 

But to return to Pittsburgh. Twenty years ago 
a heavy black cloud of smoke ever overhung the 
city, much as it overhangs Chicago now, through 
the abundant consumption of soft coal. At the 
present time the atmosphere is bright and clear, 
and scarcely a smoky chimney is to be seen. If 
you inquire how this has been brought about, 
you will be told that natural gas lias driven coal 
out of the field. The extent of the new industry 
may be imagined when we find one company has 
nearly a million sterling sunk in wells and pipes 
for conveying the gas. From an account written 
five years ago we learn there were then six 
hundred miles of piping laid down in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pittsburgh, whilst the daily consmnp- 
tion of gas represented ten thousand tons of coal ; 
still it was estimated that seventy million cubic . 
feet, equal to seventy thousand bushels of coal, 
were running to waste ever}' day. In the present 
year, the supply of gas is said to he ‘ overwhelm- 
ing,’ and one company has had to shut down 
three wells in order to adapt tlie supply to the 
carrying capacity of the pipes. 

The depth at which the gas is struck in the 
neighbourhood now described is about thirteen 
hundred feet. The sudden uprush of the gas 
when first tapped is so great that the difficulties 
to be overcome in controlling it are enormous. 
Sometimes it catches lire, and to extinguish the 
roaring tlame is a very serious business. 

: Independently of the danger of ignition, there 
is still the enormous pressure to contend with, 
seldom less than two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty pounds on the square inch, and' some- 
times even reaching five hundred pounds. In a 
! ease described by the Pittsburgh Despatch last 
March, the well ‘came in’ on the 22d January, 
and showed a pressure of five hundred pounds. 
For forty-eight hours the gas was allowed to blow 
off, and then four drillers set to work to plug 
the well with the customary appliances. A'lnle 
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NATURAL GAS. 

1 It is strange that whilst in the States, and to 
some extent in Canada, Natural Gas is taking 
the place of coal, has been applied to jnmiber- 
1 less economic uses for years, and is being bored 
i for all over the country, one hardly ever meets 
with any reference to it in our newspapers. 
Marsh gas, whose bubbles ignite on coming 
: in contact with the air, and whose light lias 
long been known by the name of ‘ Wili-o’-the- 
I wisp,’ every schoolboy has read about ; but that 
is quite another thing; it is generated from 
the decomposition of vegetable matter under 
water, whereas the American fluid is of adiffer- 
! ent origin, and comes from a thousand or more 
! feet below the surface of the earth ; it does not 
light spontaneously in the air, but when ignited, 
burns like ordinary coal-gas. It is very' much 
of the nature of fire-damp, only too well known 
j in our coal-mines. 

I Natural Gas can scarcely be regarded as a 
| modern discovery, for, like many of our iuven- 
! tions, it is, said to have been known amongst the 
j Chinese long ago. In its modern utilisation, 
j however, much originality may be fairly claimed 
i by the Americans. The first that is heard of it 

1 in the States was in the year 1815, when it was 
j found in Charlestown. Some six years later, a 
j story is told of a woman going out one dark 
j night to draw water at a place called Fredonia, 
in New York State : when she put down her 
lantern, much to her consternation a spring of 
gas by the well took fire. In 1824, when Lafa- 
1 yette passed through the same neighbourhood, iu 
honour of the occasion, Taylor House, where he 
j stayed, was illuminated with the gas laid on by 
j pipes direct from the earth. The great reservoirs 
(of natural gas were first tapped in the process of 
i boring Artesian wells. As soon as one of the 
j drills reached a certain depth, the whole appa- 
ratus was blown high up into the air, and the 
gas escaped by the vent with a roar that could 
be heard from afar. One American gentleman 
boring for water met with this experience, and, 
having no other use for the gas, stuck a tall pipe 
into the hole, applied a light to the top, when 
the flame shot upwards, and thus created a 
beacon -five which illuminated the country round 
for miles. Years afterwards, this light was still 
.burning, and probably may be seen to this 
| day. 

The city best known for the supply and 
[ utilisation of natural gas is Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
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■ they were so engaged, the well caught lire, no 
one could explain how, and in a moment a huge 
flame shot up into the heavens with a furious 
roar, and all the workmen were enveloped in the 
blaze. On the 24th a vigorous but unsuccessful, 
attempt was made to extinguish the burning well. 
The column of flame was about one hundred feet 
hi'di, and the heat was so intense that the men 
could not get near enough to do anything. By 
some process of smoke-stacking, the fire was 
eventually mastered. When ‘finally brought 
under control, the gas is conveyed in the ordinary 
way by wrought-iron pipes from ten to sixteen 
inches in diameter. In the twenty miles between 
the wells and Pittsburgh there are at intervals 
stations where the pressure is regulated by means 
of safety-valves, and stacks of waste pipes burn 
the superfluous gas with greater or less fierceness 
dav and night. In the course of its journey the 
pressure of the gas is reduced by friction to the 
extent of about seven pounds per mile, so that 
a pressure of two hundred pounds at the base 
would cease to exert itself at a distance of thirty 
miles. . 

When it readies Pittsburgh, the gas is made 
use of in every conceivable way. For supplying 
furnaces it is far more valuable than coal ; on 
account of the absence of sulphur in the fuel, it 
turns out a much finer sample of steel. The manu- 
facture of glass and all large industries are now 
largely dependent on gas. The change produced 
by the substitution of gas for coal is very striking. 
Instead of the grimy sulphureous atmosphere 
to be met with in our large foundries, we find 
in a Pittsburgh shop the air is clear and unoppres- 
sive, and the men’s faces and clothes are tolerably 
white and clean. The economy in another way 
may be ganged by the fact that boilers which 
in former days needed a hundred firemen and 
coal-heavers to attend to them can now be looked 
after by one man. In private houses quite a 
revolution lias been effected by the introduction 
of natural gas. It gives light to the house by 
j night, and supplies all the heat required in both 
sitting-rooms and kitchen. The coal-dealer is 
. dispensed with, smoky chimneys are troubles of 
, a bygone age, coal-dust is conspicuous by its 
absence, and the chimney-sweep has lost his 
occupation. Cheap, cheerful, smokeless fires have 
superseded stoves and rendered coal-scuttles, fire- 
irons, and ash-bins obsolete. The street lamps 
somewhat resemble, flag-poles, from the tops of 
which blue sheets of flame shooting forth give 
light to the city by night. 

The introduction of this new agent was natur- 
ally not unattended with considerable alarm, 
especially to nervous old ladies, who saw in the 
discovery a certainty sooner or later of a whole- 
sale explosion ; and' even writers of scientific 
. pretensions were not without their misgivings. 
One of these prophesied a grand collapse of the 
earth’s mid through the withdrawal of the gas 
which had hitherto supported it. This was to 
affect the motion of the earth in its orbit, and 
cause it to lose its place among the heavenly 
bodies. Another wrote: ‘The country. along the 
gas belt from Toledo through Ohio, Indiana, and 
Kentucky will be ripped up to the depth of 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet, and flopped over 
like a pancake, leaving a chasm through which 
the waters of Lake Erie will come howling down, 


filling the Ohio and Mississippi. Valleys, and blot- 
ting them out for ever.’ A third says that e,ven- 
tually there must be an explosion, by which 
Findlay and its neighbourhood will be blown 
skyward in an instant. After some years of trial, 
people are now beginning to cast away their 
fears and to welcome the cheaper and cleaner 
fuel. 

At the same time, it must be acknowledged 
that the natural gas is not always amenable to 
discipline, but lias a habit occasionally of playing 
some disagreeable pranks. Thus, a few months 
ago, near Kokomo (Indiana), a farmer named 
Wm. Shanks let his land to a company who 
were prospecting for gas. The boring began, and 
when a depth of about eight hundred feet was 
reached, the tools were shot up into the air with 
tremendous force. Out of the vent came a 
volume of water, spouting up to a height of 
one hundred and twenty-five feet, which con- 
tinued without cessation for more than a week. 
The farm became flooded, and trenches had to 
be dug to prevent the wheat-crops from being 
submerged. The water was eventually shut off, 
and the gas and water separated ; then the Well 
came to be considered one of the most productive 
in the vicinity. A few weeks afterwards, how- 
ever, jets began to issue from the ground all 
over the farm, and could be lighted by a match 
in a hundred places. In addition to this, the 
water was driven out of the farmer’s well. The 
last report was that Shanks considered his farm 
ruined, and contemplated migrating to another 
spot to avoid being blown up. 

Here, again, is a cutting from a newspaper, 
dated August 12, relating to Waldron, near Shel- 
by ville (Indiana), where a farmer reports that ‘he 
first heard a rumbling noise, and then the earth 
quivered, followed by a frightful explosion, ten 
acres of ground being torn up on both sides the 
rivet* (Flat Rock), including part of the grave- 
yard. Sheets of flame two hundred feet high 
then burst in all directions, and numerous hot 
geysers spurted from six to ten feet, gas blazing 
from ten to fifteen feet above the water. The 
river-bed was torn up and the stream diverted, 
the water tilling up the huge fissures caused by 
the explosion. Many skeletons were thrown up 
from the graveyard, and small rocks projected 
two miles distant. The natural gas is still flow- 
ing from the entire surface.’ 

The appearance of a report in a newspaper is . 
not always a warrant for its truth, and this 
account bears some suspicion of exaggeration on 
the face of it. Still, allowing it to be authentic, 
it would be a legitimate supposition that if this 
gas had been allowed a vent, the destruction 
said to have been caused by it would have been 
prevented. 

The question which is now uppermost amongst 
speculators in gas is, how long will it last 1 Is 
the supply inexhaustible or not? Eminent men 
of science have been consulted, and have given 
hopeful but cautions replies. Experience lias in 
one case at all events given an alarming answer 
to the question. In upper Sandusky (Ohio) there 
was a great gas well the ‘Jumbo,’ which last year 
supplied sixteen hundred fires ; but in February 
. the pressure was so much reduced: that recourse 
to coal and wood again became necessary. As 
the whole town had been freshly piped for gas, 
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the failure caused considerable indignation. In 
Pittsburgh the companies have provided for a 
similar contingency, and are prepared to manu- 
facture gas from coal or crude petroleum in ease 
the present natural supply should fail. But the 
belief begins to gain ground that the fluid is now 
in process of being generated in .the bowels of the 
earth ; and one scientist at least has demonstrated 
not only that the production can be brought about 
by the action of heat and water in the presence of 
certain minerals, but that it increases as pressure 
is decreased. If this is true, then the generation 
will be accelerated in proportion to the quantity 
drawn off. The wells in Pennsylvania certainly 
support this theory, for although the country has 
been riddled with borings, so that there was every 
probability of killing the goose with the golden 
eggs, the goose lias only been more prolific, and 
tiie pressure of gas is higher than ever. And, 
again, in Indiana one well at Fairmount, which 
furnishes eleven and a half millions of feet of gas 
daily, shows no appreciable sign of diminution, 
although it has been in continuous operation for 
over two years. Professor Orton, however, utters 
a warning against the extravagant waste of this 
valuable fuel He tcdls us that ingenuity seems 
to have been taxed in finding means of getting rid 
of it ; the roar of its escaping torrents rivals 
Niagara, and the glare of its useless conflagrations 
could be seen from the moon. But waste will 
diminish as the means of controlling the . gas 
improve and as the use for it increases. 

Little, perhaps, has at present been heard of 
natural gas in England ; but it will soon be as 
widely known as mineral oil. Whether it will 
ever be discovered in Great Britain is extremely 
doubtful, as, unfortunately, we do not live on the 
belt in which, geologists say, the gas is to be 
found ; but Canada may hope to be enriched by 
it. Wells can be seen both burning and in use 
near Calgary, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and they have been bored with some success in 
the neighbourhood of Toronto. Still, it is to the 
North-west Territories that Canada looks forward 
for finding her greatest riches ; and since along the 
Athabasca River, we are now told, there are vast 
beds of sand two hundred and fifty feet thick 
saturated with oil for hundreds of miles, it may 
be confidently expected that under that surface 
there lies a vast region of gas only waiting to be 
tapped by the borer’s drill. 
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A STORY OF THIS NORTH-WEST. 


The drive of fourteen or fifteen miles to Picker- 
ing occupied less than two hours, and Rocking- 
ham was in ample time to conduct the service 
announced for four o’clock. That over, lie and 
Madge took tea with the Construction Company’s 
superintendent, who was an Englishman, and 
glad to entertain the preacher. 

It was perhaps lialf-past seven o’clock when 
the horses were started: homeward, and darkness 
was fast gathering. It was the close of a lovely 
day in early summer ; such an evening as never 
fails to cast some refining influence upon even 


the hardest natures. Through the clear Canadian 
atmosphere the stars shone, in myriads, and from 
the shore to the horizon the waters of Lake Supe- 
rior reflected in a broad band the silvery sheen of 
an almost full moon. In that sparsely settled 
corner of the world and at that time in the 
evening the travellers could hear nothing save 
the light tread of the two horses, and the in- 
cessant splash of the small waves as they broke 
upon the rocky shore near by. Madge Latimer, | 
against her will, felt sentimental ; while as for | 
Rockingham, lie would have asked for nothing i 
better than the circumstances which encompassed i 
him on that Sahbatli evening. 

Madge had started out with the full inten- 
tion of having some * fun.’ With a woman’s 
keen perception; she had long known that ‘ the j 
Colonel’ more than admired her ; and with the 
average woman’s vanity and love of conquest, j 
she' was bent upon learning from his own lips the j 
exact place she held in liis estimation. But the j 
soft and soothing surroundings of that romantic ; 
summer evening led Madge a little further than | 
she ever intended to go with I)igby Rockingham, i 
Just how it happened Madge honestly did not j 
know, nor did Rockingham. It seemed like a ! 
dream to the girl as they drove along for miles, ! 
Rockingham holding her disengaged hand in ! ; 
his, while his face was so close to her own j 
that she could feel his breath upon her cheek, j 
That neither her companion nor she herself j 
uttered a word, Madge scarcely noted, and the 
girl did not know that silence is frequently i 
far more eloquent than speech. To do her justice, j 
she was indulging in a reverie, in which her [ 
thoughts were almost shapeless, and in which I 
Digby Rockingham scarcely figured at all. 

They had walked the horses the entire dis- I 
tance, and Rockingham knew that it was past j 
ten o’clock. A bend in the road reminded him i 
that they would soon be at Kincardine. He j 
tightened his hold upon the girl’s hand and [ 
bent liis head until his brow rested upon her J 
rich wavy hair. Then he asked, very quietly j 
but very deliberately : ‘Madge, will you be my 
wife?’ 

The girl was startled. She knew she had 
herself to thank for this climax to their long 
ride ; but such a direct offer of marriage was 
none the less unexpected. She had looked for 
a little ‘love-making’ from Rockingham, but 
she had not anticipated what is usually the 
finale of a long period of courting ; and yet she 
knew, as well as she knew that she breathed, | 
that the clergyman was not trifling with her. 
More than that, sl-ie felt that she could no longer | 
trifle with him. For a moment Madge, hesitated. 

She dare not say ‘ Yes ; ’ for a day or two at least j 
it would he pleasant not to say ‘No.’ It eer- j 
tainly would be a decided triumph as well as J 
pleasure to know that she held in her hands the j 
happiness, or otherwise, of the two most eligible i 
men on the north shore. 

‘ I think I cannot answer your question,’ was 
the reply given to Rockingham, and given rather 
sheepishly for Madge Latimer. 

‘At least you do not refuse. When, then, 
may I see you, Madge, and press my suit?’ 

The outline of M'Dongall’s emporium was now. 
visible. Madge drew her hand away from her 
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companion and luimedly said": ‘ I will attend 
Prayers on Triday evening. I will leave you 
imw at the hotel. — Yes, here we are, and I insist. 
Indeed, 1 shall prefer to drive into Cl raven! mrst 
alone.’ 

‘Say, Madge/ said Brock, rather gruffly, as. 
the girl drove the horses into the barn, ‘ what 
fool-business is this?’ 

The foreman was in a, n ill-humour for two 
reasons. He did not wire to think that Madge 
had been with ‘the Colonel ’some eight or nine 
consecutive hours ; and he also feared that his 
favourite horses had been overworked. 

Madge, who was tired and hungry, now that 
the influences of Rockingham and : the moon- 
light ride were gone, was equally disgruntled. 
‘If it’s a fool-business, it’s none of your business, 
anyhow ! ' , . 

‘Ob, it ain’t, eh? Well, we’ll see. — Here, 
hold this lantern, will you, so I can see to clean 
these animals? Little Pig is asleep these two 
hours,’ • 

Brock puffed and panted as he worked at the 
dusty horses, and his exertions seemed to charm 
hack his usually even temper. ‘Say, Madge/ 
he said, as he relieved her of the lantern, ‘what’s 
the matter of us getting married right off? What 
do you say V 

‘Are you crazy V retorted the girl. ‘Don’t 
you know me better, Eli Brock, than to bother 
rue with such wild stuff at this time of night? 
I don’t know whether I’ll marry you at all 
— there !’ 

She was up in her room before Brock had 
hfs foot upon the doorstep of * the office.’ 

Brock was now aroused, lie did not disguise 
from himself the fact that he would be grievously 
disappointed should Madge after all marry some 
other man; nor did he pretend not to know 
: that Madge Latimer was quite equal to keeping 
' her word when she threatened not to marry him 
at all. 

Eli Brock was ignorant of such matters as 
engagements ; and if lie had not been, it is doubt- 
ful whether he would have trusted Madge — to 
say nothing of the girl trusting herself or him — 
to keep her word even by the aid of a ring. So 
he n solved, by hook or by crook, to gain Madge 
Latimer’s consent to an early marriage. It was 
Triday, however, before Brock had a .leisure 
evening, when, after eating his supper, he in- 
quired for Madge. She had, of course, gone out, 
and Little Pig furnished the additional informa- 
tion that she. had gone to Kincardine. That 
suited Brock very well. He knew she had gone 
afoot, because Ills horses were all in their stalls, 
so he started out to meet her. He walked about, 
a mile along the road, and, being tired, he 
selected cme of the many huge boulders there- 
abouts upon which to recline. Most men indulg- 
ing in a cigar would have betrayed their where- 
abouts, but Brock bad a habit of gnawing a 
cigar without lighting it. He did so how. The 
gnawing process had reduced the length of the 
cigar perhaps three-quarters of an inch, when 
two persons approached from Kincardine and 
paused almost opposite the foreman’s' resting- 

S ’ace. One of them was Madge, the other was 
igby Rockingham. 

' Please, please, don’t ask me for an answer to- 


night. Perhaps it will be ail right — I. cannot 
tell. 1 must think about it.’ 

It was Madge who was speaking, and Brock 
heard every word. He could guess at what bad 
preceded. 

‘ Of course, of course, dear Madge. It is only 
right that you should take your own time. And 
yet, dear, you have as. good as answered me, I 
have little fear for what you will tell me 
finally.’ 

For a space that seemed to Brock like several 
hours, but which was really only about three? 
seconds, there was absolute silence. And then 
the foreman heard something that made bis. 
blood boil and started the perspiration from his 
brow — a single hiss. 

‘You insist upon going the rest of the way 
alone ? You are not at all timid V asked Rock- 
ingham. 

‘No, no ! Good -live.’ 

‘Gond-niglit, dear Madge.’ 

At that moment Eli Brock could have killed 
the clergyman without any compunction what- 
ever. Jealousy and murder entered Iris heart 
together. His indignation towards Madge Was 
certainly righteous ; but his head remained level 
enough to tell him that the clergyman had done 
him no wilful wrong, and that as yet he had 
no absolute right to quarrel with the man whom 
he was hound to treat with some degree of 
hospitality. For the present the cigar suffered ; 
Brock clinched las teeth upon that article and 
strode olf by a circuitous route, ‘across lots/ 
to Gravenhurst, where lie arrived long after 
Madge Latimer was lost in dreams. 

On the morning after the arrival of the weekly 
mail from Port Arthur, it. was Little Pig’s first 
duty to go to . Kincardine ; for Brock’s letters," 
usually of a strictly business character. On 
the Saturday morning following the scene just 
described, the Indian brought his master a letter 
from the proprietors of a rival copper mine, 
tendering hiiu the position of manager. Brock 
had no desire to make a change, but he felt that 
lie now held a strong card, and proposed to play 
it for all it was worth. ‘Madge/ he said curtly, 
‘I asked you last Sunday evening if you would 
marry me — soon.’ 

‘I know you did/ replied the girl, who sailed 
under no false sentimental colours when dealing 
with Eli Brock — ‘ I know you did, and I told 
you that I might not marry you at all.’ 

‘ Look : here, girl ; I ’m talking business. You. ; 
know I think a good deal of you ; you know 1 
will treat you well and lake good care of you. 

1 ’ve got money ; I ’ve got post-horses ; I Ml build 
you a good house, and take you to Marquette or 
Chicago, or any oti ter blamed place every winter. 
Wh at more do you want V 

‘You needn’t pile it on, Eli ! If I marry 
you or any other man, it won’t be for dollars 
or post-horses !’ 

‘Now you’re, talking/ said Brock, pleased 
because he could see the girl honestly meant to. 
be independent. He softened his own speech as- 
he continued : ‘ Now, Madge, don’t you think 
more of me than you do of any other fellow in 
this section or any other section ? Ain’t you and 
I built to hitch together in double harness V 

Brock was a handsome fellow, and he looked 
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In's best as lie strode across tlie room and laid hi; 
hand upon one of the girl’s shoulders. 

‘ \ ou just think I’m dead-gone on you,’ pouted 
Madge, ‘and you take advantage of it. You 
don t. treat me half-way decent. A straimei 
couldn’t tell that you cared for me a little bit.’ ° 
‘Oh, bosh!’ laughed Brock ; but changed hi? 
tone as he went on : ‘It’s just this way, Madge. 
If you don’t want to many me, I’m going tc 
dig out of this place. See — here is an offer 

of another job, and I shall take it unless you 
want to keep me here. I’m not going to wait 
any longer, while you fly around with other 
men, I can tell you that !’ 

‘Bo you mean this?’ asked Madge, fearful 
that she might after all lose the man whom 
she had for three years considered her personal 
property, 

‘\es, I mean it. I’m through with fooling. 
If you want to do the square thing, you ’ll marry 
me inside of. two weeks. If I’m not married 
at the end of that time, I leave Gravenlinrst, 
that’s all!’ 

That same evening Brock called upon Dinky 
Rockingham. ‘ 

M wanted a word with you, Colonel,’ said 
Brock. 

Rockingham bowed. 

‘Fact is, Colonel, I kinder liked you the first 
day I sot eyes on you. You mind the time, I 
suppose, down at the Soo ? ’ 

‘ Very well.’ 

[ ‘Yes. Seemed to me you was square and 

bo ve- board, so to speak, I liked your general 
get-up, and I have a notion I treated you accord- 
ing. Ain’t that correct V 
‘I think I follow you,’ replied Rockingham, 
who was really puzzled to know what all this 
was intended to prelude. ‘Yes, you behaved! 
very kindly to me, Brock.’ 

‘ Brought you along here and introduced you 
to all the folks— sorter showed you all there was 
to see— treated you white* didn’t I V 

Again Rockingham inclined his head. 

‘ Well, see here, Colonel; I’d like to have a 
good opinion of you still. There ain’t 110 use 
wasting words : you know what’s happened since 
you settled down here : you know whether you ; ve 
done me dirt or not, and I don’t. Mebbe 
what s been done was your fault, and mebbe 
it wasnt — like enough it wasn’t. But that’s 
past and gone; it’s neither here nor there. I 
don’t take much stock in religion, Colonel; 1 

1 take a man as I find him, regardless of per- 

1 feshins or church or anything of the kind 

If die’s white, he’s white; and if he’s snide! 
he s snide. I thought you was white. We ’ll 
Sa T 1 s tm think you’re white— shake hands 
011 it, Colonel ! ’ 

Rockingham laid his small thin hand in 
Brock s broad palm, which the foreman clasped 
witl^a grip of steel. 

‘Xow then,’ he continued with much fierceness, 
listen. It you want to pass muster as a white 
man lor the future with me, you’ll mind what 
i tell you, Colonel. Don’t you come to Graven- ; 

; hurst again until I send for you, or, by thunder 

I won’t answer for the consequences !’ 

! Before the clergyman could collect his scattered 

1 L f«k’s gigantic strides had carried him 

• lmlt-way home. 

OLD CHELSEA AND ITS HOSPITAL. 

' Past and present have seldom met together lmdcr 
' pleasanter auspices than at the Exhibition in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital. And few parts of 
Lmdon are so rich in associations with the past 
as Chelsea. In 785 we find it mentioned under 1 
the name of Cealscythe ; and in Doomsday Book 
it appears as Cereehede or Chelched. In the six- 
teenth century it began to assume the name of 
Chelsey. The history of the village, with its pleas- 
ant orchards and gardens sloping to the river j 
may be said to date from the time when Henry ! 
\ III. bestowed the manor of Chelsea on Catharine 1 
Parr as part of her jointure. After the death of 
the king, the young Princess Elizabeth was placed | 
under the care of Catharine Parr and her hits- ! 
band Lord Seymour; and the old manor-house 
at Chelsea was doubtless the silent witness of 
many a girlish freak anil frolic on the part of the 
future queen. Of the early residents at Chelsea 
the most illustrious was Sir Thomas More, who 
had a house on the site of Beaufort Row. Henry 
VIII. was at one time his intimate friend, and we j 
are told, ‘for the pleasure he took in his company, 
would His Grace sometimes suddenly come home 
to his house at Chelsea to be merry with him, 
whither, on a time unlooked for, he came to 
dinner ; and after dinner, in a fair garden of his 
walked with him by the space of an hour, hold- 
ing his arm about his neck.’ So wrote his son- 
in-law Roper. Erasmus lias given us a beautiful 
description of his home-life. * There is not’ lie 
! says, ‘a man living so affectionate to his children 
as he : he loveth his old wife as if she was a 
young maid.’ Speaking of his house, he con- 
tinues : ‘ In it is none man or woman but readeth 
or studieth the liberal arts, yet is their chief care 
of piety. There is never any seen idle : the head 
ot the home governs it not by a lofty carriaoe 
and oft rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable 
manners. Every member is busy in his place, 
and performing his duty with alacrity ; nor is 
sober mirth wanting.’ " 

. Holbein lived as a guest of Sir Thomas More 
m his house at Chelsea, and worked there three 
years doing the portraits of More, his relations, 
and friends. On More’s execution, the family 
tell into considerable distress. The house had 
to he parted with, and there the neglected Anne 
of Cleves died in 1557 . Near More’s house lived 
bir John Danvers, unpleasantly famed as one of 
the regicides who signed the death-warrant of 
Charles I. He married the mother of George 
Herbert the poet. His name is more pleasantry- 
associated with the history of horticulture. He 
was the first to teach us the way of Italian 
gardens ; and his grounds at Chelsea were laid 
out after the Italian fashion. Lord Bacon had a 
garden at Chelsea which was to enclose thirty 
acres in all, and contain a closely-sha\ T en lawn 
or green of four acres, a wilderness of six, alleys 
or shady shrubberies covering four acres, and the 
orchards and garden proper occupying the re- 
aiamder. The history of Chelsea is bound up 

* In parts of the west and south of North' America, ' 
0 call a man white’ is to pay him the highest pos- 1 
Aspect. It, is applied to a good man’s heart < 
rather than to his skin. j 
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with that of Charles II. and his court. To him 
we owe the foundation, of the famous Military 
Hospital which inspired the poet to write : 

Go with old Thames, view Chelsea’s glorious pile, 

And ask the shattered hero whence his smile. 

Chelsea College, or King James’s College of 
Divinity, was founded by Dr Sutcliffe, ‘to. this 
intent, that learned men might there have main- 
tenance to answer .all the adversaries of religion.’ 
Tills College, however, proved somewhat barren 
of results, and was at length granted, in 1669, to 
the newly-founded Royal Society. In 1681 it 
was purchased of the Royal Society, on behalf 
of the king, for the purpose of erecting a hospital 
for sick and disabled soldiers. There is a story 
that we owe its establishment to Nell Gwynne, 
who, one day taking pity on an old soldier who 
had fought for the royal cause in the civil wars 
without reward, besought Charles to found a 
hospital for persons in like condition. However 
this may be, the building was commenced by Sir 
Christopher Wren in 1682, and is said to have 
cost one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. In 
February of that year Charles himself laid the 
first stone. The sight of the old pensioners in 
their uniform of scarlet faced with blue, and 
quaint hats, is a familiar London sight. In L838 
the number of out-pensioners of the Hospital 
amounted to 79,332 at rates varying from 2|d. to 
3s. (id. a clay. The in-residents were over" 400. 
At present there are about 85,000 out-pensioners 
and 500 in. Amongst its famous inhabitants was 
Dr Burney the musician, and father of Madame 
D’Arblay. He was organist to Chelsea College, 
and was buried in the Royal Hospital. Another 
celebrity, of a 'different kind, was Christian Davis, 
alias Mother Ross,- who was buried there in 1 739. 
*She had served in the campaigns under William 
III. and Marlborough. 

In 1661 Robert. Boyle, the distinguished natural 
philosopher and chemist, had a house at Little 
Chelsea ; and the second Duke of Buckingham, 
whom Dry den styles, 

A man so various that he seemed to be, ' 

Nob one, hut all mankind’s epitome, 

lived in the house which hud once belonged to 
Sir Thomas More. Thomas Shad well, one of the 
forgotten poets-laureate, had a house in Church 
Lane. Rochester, the wit and poet, said of him : 
Ml' Shachvell had burned all he wrote, and 
printed all he spoke, he would have shown more 
wit and humour than any other poet.’ lie is 
only remembered at present as forming a subject 
for the satire of Dryden, who, in his poem of 
‘ MacFleunoe,* says: c Shad well never deviates 
into sensed 

His genuine night admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day,. 

A man more famous in the history of litera- 
ture, Sir Richard Steele, the fellow- worker witli 
Addison in the production of the ‘Spectator’— 
the first magazine which introduced a pure and 
wholesome literature into the homes of England 
—had a house by the river-side at Chelsea. The 
pleasant village, nestling in its orchards and leafy 
gardens, with the quiet of the country, yet not 
too far removed from the gaieties of town, formed 
a fitting resting-place for Hortenzia Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazarin, a niece of the Cardinal, and 
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one of the beauties of the court of Charles II. 
Here at Chelsea, about 1694, the Duchess was the 
centre of a brilliant society which amused itself 
with the ‘ basset ’ table, or listened to the drama- 
tic concerts, for which her house was famous. 
A frequent visitor there was M. tie St Evremond" 
the friend of Condo and Tlirenne, who was 
spending Ilia years of exile in England. It is 
sad to relate of this fascinating lady that durino- 
her stay at Chelsea she was in arrear for the pooiv 
rates, as appears from the parish books ! 

A very important name in connection with 
Chelsea is that of Sir I-Ians Sloane, born in the 
year 1660. He purchased the manor of Chelsea • 
and at his death in 1753 bequeathed his valu- 
able collection of pictures, books, natural history, 
and curiosities of all kinds, to the nation. He 
was some time surgeon -general to the army. In 
1727 he succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as President 
of the Royal Society. Under his will, the family 
of Cadogan became possessed of Chelsea manor. 
In connection with Sir Hans Sloane must be 
mentioned ‘Don Saltero’s Coffee-house,’ opened 
in 1095 by a man named Salter, an old servant 
of Sir Hans. His master ■ had probably given 
him some of his own curiosities, which formed 
a nucleus for the collection of wonders which 
rendered the coffee-house so famous. Steele, in a 
number of the ‘ Taller, ’ says: ‘When I came 
into tbe coffee-house, J had not time to salute 
the company before my eye was diverted by ten 
thousand gim cracks round the room and oh the 1 
ceiling. Benjamin Franklin, in his Life, tells us 
how iie came with a party to see Don Saltero’s 
collection ; and on his return, at the request of 
the company, how lie swam from near Chelsea 
the whole way to Black-friars .Bridge, 'exhibiting'' 
during his course a variety of feats of activity 
and address both upon the surface of the water 
as well as under it,’ The coffee-house was 
situated in the- middle of Gheyne Walk, so called 
from Lord Cheyne, who owned the manor of 
Chelsea near tlm close of the seventeenth century. 
In 1799 a sale of the curiosities took place. The 
catalogue included such marvels as ‘the bone of 
an angel -fish,’ ‘a petrified crab from China,’ ‘a 
piece of Solomon’s Temple,’ ‘a pair of garters 
from South Carolina,’ ‘ the Emperor of Morocco’s 
tobacco-pipe,’ ‘a curious flea-trap,’ and ‘a starved 
cat, found between the walls of Westminster 
Abbey when the east end was repaired —from 
which list it is evident there was something to 

suit every one’s taste. ° 

In the reign of Charles II. the Thames at 
London was still a silvery stream, abounding in 
fish ; and the fishery at Chelsea was of consider- 
able importance. We hear that in 1664 in one 
week the Chelsea fishermen took nine salmon 
weighing together over one hundred and seventy- ] 
two" pounds. The price realised was about j 
sixteenpence per pound. Chelsea was also famous 
for its watermen in past times, one of whom 
Dibdiu represents bidding farewell to his trim- 
built wherry, and farewell to oars and coat and 
badge : 

. Nevermore at Chelsea ferry 
Shall your Thomas take a spell. 

Ddggett is" forgotten as an actor, but remem- 
bered by the orange-coloured coat and silver 
badge given in the annual race between water- 
men which has been rowed since the year 1716, 
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j from the Old Swan, near London Bridge, to the 
I White Swan at Chelsea. The orange colour of the 
| coat commemorates Doggett’s strong Whig prinei- 
i pies, and the institution was made in honour of 
| the anniversary of the accession of George I. to 
| the English throne. Six watermen take part in 
| the race, which is rowed on the 1st of August. 

! In Church Lane, Chelsea, lived Dr Atterbury, 
j first Dean of Carlisle, and then Bishop of Roch- 
| ester. In 1722 he was suspected of a plot in 
j favour of the Pretender, and was seized and 
I sent to the Tower, which he only quitted to be 
! exiled for the rest of his days. In 1711 Swift 
i came to reside for a time in a house in Church 
| Lane facing that of Atterbury. In his Journal 
| to Stella for that year he mentions his arrival as 
j follows : ‘ I got here with Patrick [his servant] 
and my portmanteau for sixpence, and pay six 
shillings a week for one sill}' room with con- 
founded coarse sheets. I lodge just over against 
Dr Atterbury’s house. And yet, perhaps,’ lie 
naively adds, ‘ I shall not like the place better 
for that.’ Perhaps he had reason to change his 
mind, for Mrs Atterbury seems to have been most 
I hospitable, not only giving him the use of the 
garden, library, and the rest of the house, but 
one day ‘sent him some veal and small-beer and 
ale at dinner.’ Altogether, one would think Swift 
found the Atterburys very charming vis-a-vis 
neighbours. 

In Lawrence Street lived another of the classic 
novelists, Tobias Smollett, who came to Chelsea 
for the sake of his consumptive daughter. Sir 
Robert Walpole passed some portion of his life 
in a house near the Hospital, where, in lettered 
ease, * uncumbered with the venal tribe,’ he could 
‘smile without art, and win without a bribe.’ 

The name of Chelsea is intimately connected 
with old china. A porcelain manufactory was 
probably set on foot there by one John Dwight, 
who took out a patent in 1671 for the production 
[ of transparent porcelain. In 1745 the works 
i were in full activity, the owner at that time being 
I Nicholas Spremont, a Frenchman. In 1784 the 
j Chelsea kilns were pulled down and removed to 
j Derby. Old Chelsea china is of various kinds : 

| some simply imitated from eastern china, either 
i in blue or white; some in old Japanese style, 

1 painted a rich red and green, and heavily gilt ; 

| while the rarer specimens are more elaborate, and 
1 resemble the Sevres porcelain with miniature 
! painting on white panels. Blue, rose, and deep 
j claret red are tbe most usual colours in Chelsea 
j china. The mark is usually an anchor, often 
i double, either painted in red or gold or moulded 
; in relief. In some cases the anchor is supple- 
i mented by one or more daggers. 

Another Chelsea institution, little less famous 
| than its china, was the Bun House, which stood 
j at the corner of Jews or Royal Hospital Row. 
j Its fame was established by one Richard Hands. 

| It was a one-storied building, with a colonnade 
I projecting over the foot-pavement. George II. 
j and George 111., as well as Queens Caroline and 
' Charlotte, used to patronise it. On Good-Fridavs, 
i an enormous crowd used to collect around the 
j shop ; and in 1839 it is said that upwards of 
i twenty-four thousand hot cross-buns were sold. 

In this same year the ‘old original’ bun-liouse 
j was taken down. Swift, in his before-mentioned 
! J ournal to Stella, speaks of the ‘ rare Chelsea buns.’ 
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[ On the eastern side of the Royal Hospital stood 
j the mansion of Richard, Earl of Ranelagh, the 
gardens of which, for their size, were esteemed 
the finest in England. About 1741 the grounds 
of this mansion were sold, and a project was 
formed of utilising them for recreation and 
amusement. A Rotunda was built there ; and in 
April 1742 the first concert was given. These 
| concerts took place for some time in the niorix- 
I ing ; but it having been represented to the 
j magistrates that the young merchants and City 
apprentices were frequently seduced from their 
j counting-houses and shops by these morning 
amusements, they were prohibited ; and hence- 
forth the doors opened at six in the evening. 
Thus Ranelagh was started on its prosperous 
career. In 1749 George II. attended a grand fete, 
given in the Venetian style, which has since 
become so common. The Rotunda was a very 
imposing edifice, but, as Mrs Carter remarks in 
j one of her letters in 1742, it wanted ‘some use for 
it answerable to the fineness and stateliness of the . 
.structure; for to he sure it is quite vexatious at 
present to see all the pomp and splendour of a 
Roman amphitheatre devoted to no better use 
than a twelvepenny entertainment of cold ham 
and chicken.’ A great regatta was held there in 
June 1775 ; and in the beginning of the present 
century, the Spanish ambassador was entertained 
there with great magnificence. On this occasion, 
the lower boxes in the Rotunda formed a Spanish 
camp, striped blue and red; each tent guarded 
by a boy dressed in Spanish uniform. The 
gallery formed a Temple of Flora, lighted by a 
number of gold baskets containing wax tapers. 

I Women ornamented with wreaths of flowers 
1 made tea ; and one hundred valets in scarlet and 
gold, and as many footmen in sky-blue and silver, 
waited on the company. Ranelagh attained its 
highest pitch of fame about 1782 and the few 
following years. Horace Walpole says in one of 
his letters that lie went every night to Ranelagh, 
which had totally beaten Vauxhall. ‘ Nobody goes 
anywhere else. My Lord Chesterfield is so fond 
of it that lie says lie has ordered all his letters 
to be addressed thither.’ Round the Rotunda 
were forty-seven boxes, with a table and cloth 
spread in each, and in these the company were 
regaled with tea and eofl'ee. The smiles of 
fortune, however, eventually deserted Ranelagh, 
and after 1805 we hear no more of it. 

In more recent times, Chelsea once more drew 
the world of fashion to Cremorue Gardens, which 
were situated to the west of old Battersea Bridge. 

Not so extensive as Ranelagh, Oremorne, after a 
brief period of prosperity, was closed in 1877. 

Cheyne Walk has always been a favourite 
resort of artists and men of letters, from its 
beautiful and peaceful situation ; and in a house 
in Great Cheyne Row, Thomas Carlyle wrote 
most of his famous works. In 176:5, Cheyne 
Walk was famous for its medicated baths, set up 
there by an Italian quack named Dominicetti, 
These baths had a great reputation for several 
years. Dr Johnson could see no virtue in 
Dominieetti’s system, and on one occasion, when 
a gentleman took the opposite view, he turned 
to him and said: ‘Well, sir, go to Dominicetti 
and get thyself fumigated ; but be sure that the 
steam be directed to the head, for that is the 
peccant part .’ In spite, however, of his success, 
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Dominieetti eventually became bankrupt-. Here 
abo lived the eccentric miser Neild, who, at his 
death iu 1852, left alibis savings to the Queen. 

. In this •- '-neighbourhood, in a river-side, cottage, 
Turner passed the end of his life in full view of 
the river and the boats he loved so well, : and. 
painted so matchlessly. 

Though the waterworks were not established 
until 1724, Chelsea was considered a good spot 
from which to draw a water-supply as early as 
1696, for in that year Evelyn says : ‘ 1 made my 
Lord Cheney a visit at Chelsea, and saw those 
ingenious waterworks invented by Mr Winstanley, 
wherein were some tilings very surprising and 
extraordinary,’ Winstanley is also remembered as 
the architect of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The 
Albert Bridge was opened iu 1872; and iu 1874 
the Embankment gave a more modern look to 
this old-world part of the metropolis, for London 
in its onward march of bricks and mortar has 
long .since absorbed the once ; pleasant village ’ 
of Chelsea. 


JOHN LATHAM’S LIFE AND FATE. 


CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. 


While Dr MacLeod, who, during their stay, had 
been very friendly with both nien, examined 
Sinclair where he lay supine upon his bed, 
Latham sat or stood in the bare dining-room, 
from which all personal effects had been removed 
for packing early in the morning. He bad just 
twenty minutes to think of his position ; but it 
seemed as though his brain had never been 
dearer in liis whole life. Each point in the 
case stood out sharp and distinct ; lie, Latham, 
might become the victim of a few untoward cir- 
cumstances 1 The right or wrong of the quarrel 
sank into nothingness beside more important 
considerations. 

Sinclair had struck him twice, and he had a 
bruise on his eye to show for it. He had struck 
Sinclair once, and, as it happened, knocked him 
down. Had he fallen on the turf, lie would have 
been up in a moment, and might have injured 
Lutliam; but, again, as it chanced, there laid 
been a stone, on which his skull was fractured. 
He might die — probably he would ; but could 
the presence of that stone incriminate Latham 1 | 
Certainly not. To both, an accident bad happened. ] 
Sinclair’s accident was the fracture ; Latham’s, 
his implication in its bringing about. If Tom 
died, a person with an exceedingly sublimated 
moral sense might brand Latham as a murderer ; 
but Latham himself had no false sentiment about 
him; and lie knew very well that in the event of 
his friend’s death lie should not be a murderer, 
though heavy would bo the load of regret for 
his evil passion, which for the rest of his life 
he might have to bear. He had established a. 
thorough understanding between his moral nature 
and his worldly common-sense when Dr MacLeod 
came in. ‘I am sorry to tell you it is all over,’ 
he said, very gravely. ‘The incision into the 
skull was remarkably deep. I feel surprised that 
Jlr Sinclair lived so long.’ 

The doctor’s words, bald as they were, were 
not so great a shock to Latham as they might 
have been ; he had prepared himself to hear the 


worst; nevertheless, his pale face was terribly 
stricken as he followed the doctor up _ to bis 
friend’s room. Standing by the bed, an impulse 
moved him, and lie took the dead man’s right 
hand in his. Dr MacLeod turned away ; he did 
not know that the friendship between the two 
men was not of that rare and precious type 
which, we are told, is the deepest and most 
unselfish form of earthly love. 

For a moment Latham was beside him again, 
grave and steady of voice as he said: ‘Will 
you come and see the scene of the accident? 
The moon is bright ; we shall need no lantern.’ 
Quiet as his voice was, to himself it seemed as 
though some one else were speaking and be listen- 
ing, looking on from a distance. 

The doctor assented. ‘ A terrible ending to an 
autumn holiday,’ he murmured half aloud. 

To Latham it appeared as though a week at 
least had passed since he and liis friend had 
broken all ties of friendship beneath those trees, 
when be again stood there with the simple Scotch- 
man, whose restrained matter-of-fact manner and 
lack of all but the shortest comment was such a 
boon to him at this moment. 

‘Of course the matter will be looked into by 
the Procurator- fiscal,’ MacLeod said, attacking, 
in kindly consideration of Latham's racked mind, 
the practical details of the matter. ‘Leave the 
notification to me; I will attend to all that. — 
You will go over to Ardmnir ? First thing 
to-morrow morning ; Mr Bruce will come back 
with you for the inquest. Exactly. I will send 
word to MucDougall and the others. In this 
place it will be very quiet and— as little painful 
to you as possible. 5 

Latham winced somewhat, hut looked Dr 
MacLeod straight in the face. Some moments 
before lie had given an outline of the circum- 
stances of the quarrel, so the doctor was in 
possession of the facts, and might be asked for an 
opinion. 

‘Then you are assured ’ he began slowly, 

experiencing some difficulty in the phrasing of 
his question. 

‘There can’t be a question as to who began 
the fight,’ MacLeod said firmly, bub in a cool 
unaffected voice. ‘You knocked him down. 
Well, a man doesn't strike out- when he’s knocked 
down ; and us you ’ve got the bruises to show for 
it, it stands to reason he began ! — Clear as 
day !’ 

Latham breathed heavily . once or twice, bub 
said nothing ; inwardly, he was grateful to his 
shrewd, keen-sighted companion, but no method 
of saying so occurred to him. 

: . They walked back to the high-road, and 
MacLeod said a few more words about next day 
and the precise form Scottish formalities took; 
then they parted ; and Latham went to Penny- 
gowan Lodge, and stood again beside his dead 
friend before lie lay down to think through the 
long uiglit-hours. 

The early drive to Ardmnir would, under 
other mental conditions, have been pleasant, for 
the morning was as perfect as only a Scottish 
October morning can be ; and John Latham was 
forced to rellect, as sooner or later every one 
must do, how nothing but our own misfortunes 
t can take the smile out of the world, .and how 
| completely these can do it- ! 
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He saw Mrs Bruce only; Robert . was on the 
hill. After half an hour she left him in the 
hall and entered a morning-room, where, before 
the door was shut, he heard the words : ‘Maggie, 

darling, I have some dreadful’- And then, 

a moment later, a scream which tore his heart 
like rough steel. Margaret had loved her cousin, 
and he, Latham, had been the cause of his 
death. 

| After that, he left the house and drove back 
j to Pennygowan. By twelve o’clock, young Bruce 
had joined him, and a grave and silent company 
{ assembled in the bare dining-room. Latham 
j was pale, but composed ; the bruise on his eye 
showed faintly blue, and attracted in turn the 
j eyes of every one, being, as it was, a voiceless 
j testimony to that hapless quarrel. His self- 
; control stood him in good stead as he answered 
| many questions and listened to the doctor’s state- 
j ment, brief and conclusive as it proved. Then 
j the Procurator entered upon some long speech, 

! which went past Latham as though it had never 
j been ; he only saw Robert Bruce’s outstretched 
hand, and grasped it closely where they two 
stood in the how-window. After that, there was 
; nothing more to say. 

j He waited on apathetically almost till Sinclair 
was buried in a quiet hill-side graveyard, and 
| he exchanged a few grave but cordial words 
J with young Bruce of Ardmuir, then he passed 
I out of their lives, as he told himself, ‘for ever.’ 
j The vainest phrase that any mortal can use, 
| surely ; for are we not blown against one 
! another like feathers or light thistle-down, by 
j the gusts of Fate, and have we any more will in 
| the matter than these ? 

So Margaret, who made a confidant of no one, 
was left to weep her bitter silver tears over the 
dried moonwort, and the half-sheet of note-paper, 
whose half-dozen words, in the handwriting of 
the man she loved — who had never spoken ! — 
were all she had to cherish. 

A dozen years later, Pennygowau Lodge looked 
much the same; to the eye of an accurate 
observer it t seemed only to have taken on a 
j deeper, damper tone of greenish gray as the 
moisture of successive winters trickled down the 
rough-casting which covered it. ‘(Iowan flood’ 
was gone ! Mr Malcolm had had it drained, and 
the land thus recovered, richly clad with cotton- 
grass, yellow asphodel, and the shyly-folded 
gentian among the pink heath plants, was valu- 
able for peat-cutting purposes, and a boon to 
the crofters round about. Otherwise, nothing 
was changed ; these drear unexplored country 
places never change. The hills lifted their lean 
shoulders as gauntly as ever ; ami now that the 
heather was over, red-brown deer-grass waved 
over their upper slopes, and gray sheep sprinkled 
them. Ben Arie looked down from its nobler 
height upon the same sweep of untraetable arable 
land at its base, and the deep fissures in its steep 
sides ran over with the faded wealtli of a glorious 
autumn time. Majestic clumps of fern starred 
the banks of the streams, rising green and glisten- 
ing from a ruin of ruddy leaves ; ripe haws the 
size of plums gleamed on the bared briers, and 
the hawthorns bent under clusters of crimson 
fruit— nowhere save in the Highlands is there 
this mad luxuriance of Nature’s wild jewel- 
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trimmings — yet we hear there is barely three j 
inches of soil above the bare rock ! The fir-trees i 
were still on their tiny mound ; they watched 
over the springing sundew and purple ‘butterwort 1 
as they bad watched the small harsh rushes, and 
the ripples made by the dabehicks when the J 
loch lay shining at their feet. 

But great changes had come to John Latham : 
his name was as well known at the bar as that 
of its leading counsel. From a clever and enter- 
prising junior, yet a man with a decent respect 
for old form and ceremony, he had risen to he 
the most sought after of subtle barristers. In 
politics lie was as sane as he was progressive, | 
and represented an immense constituency in { 
Parliament ; his speeches in the House made, | 
if possible, more sensation than they had done 
and still did at the bar. Cool and clear-headed, j 
grave and courteous, warmly eloquent yet wisely j 
restrained, all that he attempted was well 
thought out and well weighed. Such was John 
Latham. Success had come up to him and taken ! 
him by the hand ! There was nothing he might ! 
not be or do; no honour seemed too high for j 
ibis attainment! So said his friends; so, even, 
j admitted his enemies, and they marvelled that 
j lie had no wife or children to share his tri- 
umphs. 

‘Latham has no time for that kind of thing,’ 
laughed a great Q.C., whom he had worsted in 
battle. 

‘ No heart for it, you mean,’ said the man he 
was speaking to, with a queer little smile which 
had a touch of regret in it. 

For all who knew him felt that he had a 
disappointment hidden somewhere among his 
successes, a haunting sorrow of some kind, or a 
mysterious disease which preyed upon him ; and 
in a measure these words were correct. 

John Latham' had had a disappointment — the 
loss of his love ; and a haunting sorrow— the 
death of his friend ; a disease — the restless longing 
to look once more on the spot where his life’s 
tragedy had been enacted. It is not to be 
supposed that he drooped sentimentally before 
the world, or wore his heart upon his sleeve for j 
‘ daws to peek at.’ He was at all times a pleasant 
man to meet, pleasant to speak to, witty and even 
cheerful in every-day life. Perhaps only the 
lines of his face in repose, and a certain grave 
gentleness of voice, together with a.touch of pain 
in his smile, marked him out among his fellows 
as a man to whom sorrow had come early. 
Through all his brilliant days and weary nights 
he never lost a subtle under-consciousness, sub- 
dued, but wearing ; he never forgot the sin of his 
anger and the fury of his blow. 

At Christmas-time a mighty contest was over ; 
Latham had met his most powerful adversary, 
and snatched victory from his hands, establishing 
a noted precedent. He left the court flushed 
with the fire of his eloquence ; warmed only in 
his brain, not in his heart; and escaping a press 
of congratulatory friends and colleagues, made 
swift preparations, and took the night-mail to 
Scotland. Christmas was nothing to him ; his 
life knew no festivals. Within twenty-four 
hours he was walking on that narrow foot- 
path beside the road which, when last he had 
seen the place, bordered a lochen, and now skirted 
a brown-black peat moor. At every step bis foot 
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i crushed frost feathers from the worn grass-blades 
| that stood bravely erect to show what King Winter 
! had given them" to wear. They, humble, oft 
j trodden, lining the wayside*, hut not too small a 
j thing for the white rime to bedeck. Oh the light 
i white frost of a Highland winter morning ! 

Winter, that is a grim reality elsewhere, but only 
i a joke in the warm moist west ! The reddened 
I bracken, tall and green once for two rabbits to 
] hide under one stem, dashed and soddened over 
by wind and rain, but with a light-gray sheen 
upon it like a fairy tissue of tinsel. The hills, 

| bright in ruddy purples, cleaving high, into a 
gold-blue sky ; in the woods, along the streams, 
upon the moors, a very heyday of crisp cold. _ 

1 Latham saw none of it j be walked sometimes 
with his head bent down, then again, with his 
pale tired face upright and unmoved ; but he did 
not notice the glory of the mountains or the 
pureness of the air, and bow much less the small 
cut gems that every leaf held up in honest pride. 
To him it was the place where his heart and his 
life's hope had died at one moment : it was here 
that the world had turned ash gray for him, and 
he could see it of no other colour. He passed 
Pennygovvan Lodge with a single glance at its 
shuttered windows ; he went towards the fir-trees 
with swift steps. What if the hungry birds in 
the nut-tree where Tom had tied the horse at 
the road corner that night, chirped of hope and 
pleasure, what joyful anticipation could come to 
him ? It was the day before Christmas, and good 
people in the world were trying to spread happi- 
ness among the smallest saddest creatures ; though 
he did not know it, those birds were twittering 
with impatience to fly down into the road and 
pick up some crumbs which a kind hand, a lady’s 
hand, hail flung for them as she passed with a 
basket of gifts for the children in the village. 

_ In a moment he would reach the fir-trees ; why 
did he hesitate? Only that there was some one 
standing on the crisp whitened ground at their 
roots ; a lady, looking out calmly over the peat 
moor, but picturing something very different 
from the rough heaps of brown peat-briclcs that 
rose before her. For half a moment Latham felt 
the. shock of common every-day life jarring with 
his sacred sorrow ; he bad meant to be alone 
with that picture of the past, and here, the bit of 
lone ground which his eyes had, in imagination, 
so often rested on, where Tom Sinclair had fallen 
under his baud, was being visited by some one 
to whom the story of his deed was a piece of 
gossip, probably. " Perhaps if lie walked slowly 
by, she would go. He pursued his way, looking 
with studiously polite indifference straight in 
front of him. But as he passed, she raised her 
head; and at the slight half-sound that passed 
her lips, his own Hashed round, and they recog- 
nised one another ; he with a cry of ‘ Margaret ! 1 
quickly, nervously suppressed. * What she said 
he did not hoar ; he only saw the lovely colour 
stealing up her cheek as she smiled and held out 
her hand. When he last saw her she had been 
a girl of twenty ; but twelve years of quiet, 
uneventful life had changed very little her gentle 
face. She stood before him with her hand held 
out and _ her smile warming him to the heart 
— wrapping him, as it seemed, in a new sort of 
sunlight. She had forgiven him. 

‘ May I take your hand, really ? ’ Latham said. 




wondering if she Inid got over the death of her 
; lover, wondering why .-lie smiled like that. 

1 ‘Surely — or— I will take yours.’ She clasped 
j the hand he held out with a touch of diffidence, 
j it. almost seemed. 

! ‘You are very good!' he murmured, hardly 
j knowing wlirtt to say. 

j ‘I have Waited all this time to shake your 
hand,’ she said, with some meaning in her tone, 

i ‘because I always thought' She stopped, 

j and he looked up quickly. The modest frank- 
! ness of her eyes told him everything'; in that 
; one glance the soul of each lay open to the 
i light. She knew they had quarrelled about her. 

! ‘ But it was Sinclair you ’ John stammered 

| with a sudden beautiful uncertainty in bis voice 
; and words, but a dawning consciousness of some-'. 

thing good and bright awaiting him. 
i ‘ Oh .no'-! it never, never was ! ’ cried Margaret 
| quickly, ancl paused with a catch in her voice. 

! Had she been over-bold ? Had she gone too far ?: 
j Ah no. John stood before her, liis hands hanging 
j at his sides, and a suppressed excitement beating 
| in his voice. ‘If that .is so, if that is true,’ lie 
I said, with the forced calmness of high tension, 
i ‘say it all to me ; don’t keep it from me now, 
Margaret. I — I have never dreamed of it, or 

hoped for it, or dared to think But if 

| you never loved him ! If that is true, and 

1 that you cared’- He stopped his pleading, 

then resumed with quick fire : ‘ Oh, did you 
care — do you care for me, Margaret ? ’ 

It seemed he had caught her hands before she 
replied, and that, standing with them clasped on 
his breast, he received her answer. ‘Then— and 
now ! All the time, John,’ was what she said. 

And after that, the gold of the morning and 
the sparkle of the frost was dull compared to the 
light in his life which was lit at her sweet 
eyes. 

As they walked along the road to Ardmuir she 
, traced the wheels of the carriage which should 
I have taken her home ; doubtless the man had 
1 driven on, thinking to overtake her. 

But John, at her side, knew why the whole 
world was glancing and shining that day ; he 
understood why the birds were twittering even 
though it was wilder weather. Something in his 
heart sang too. 

THE LEAVES. 

No leaf as yet ! though like a wraith of snow 
The white bell-flowers have burst their sheathing 

And yielded to deep violets, and the sheen 
Of those faint primroses that early strew 
The garment of the earth. Verdure below : 

But ne’er a budding leaf to come between 
Our eyes and the blue ether, broadly seen 
Through tracery of beeches, stretching low 
From mighty rafter- boughs — the sere brown eaves 
Of woodland palaces, where rocking high 
The solemn rook in sable chorus weaves 
; A twig into Ids nest, and yet more nigh 

j A wild bird sings of Jove among the leaves — 

j The leaves that are to be when spring is by. 

1 V. A. IHwsox. 
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ili'awn from it. The provincial bankers in Eng- 
land, as Well as the Scutch and Irish banks, have 
their spare cash with their agents in London, and 
the ‘reserve 3 of these in turn is represented 
by their balances with the central institution. 
No 'doubt' the banks in the metropolis and 
throughout the country have a certain amount 
of gold hi hand for ordinary daily requirements ; 
but to maintain this at a high level would inter- 
fere with profits. The function is, therefore, 
practically thrust upon one institution of keeping 
the gold reserve for all ; and it is plainly im- 
possible that this can be done adequately by any 
such arrangement: It is often forgotten that the 
Bank of England owes a duty not to the public 
alone, but also to its shareholders, . who have 
a right to expect a fair return for their 
money. When the Bank pays a ten per cent, 
dividend, the return to a shareholder who has 
bought Bank Stock at recent prices is very little 
over three per cent. How, then, can it be de- 
manded that the Bank of England shall assume 
the entire burden of maintaining a reserve for 
the benefit of all the banks in the country, some 
of which equal or even excel it in the amount of 
their deposits? We shall see, at all events, by a 
glance at the Bank Account published weekly, 
that the reserve is not equal to such a preposterous 
requirement. Let us take a very favourable 
specimen of these weekly accounts, that, namely, 
for the week end ing W ednesday, the 3d Decem- 
ber 1890, which stood as follows : 

Issue Department. 

Notes issued £40,213,030 I Government Debt ..£11,015,100 

Other Securities.... 5 ,434,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 23,703,030 


Banking Department. 


Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 

Rest. 3,212,880 

Public Deposits 3,314,215 

Other Deposits 33,312,792 

: 7-Day and other Bills 192,733 


Govern. Secnritie . 
Other Securities.. . . 27, 

Notes 15, 

Gold and Silver Coin 


,395,458 

,517,348 

,639,995 

,132,819 


£54,585,020 

It is probable that to some readers who have 
examined this weekly statement from time to 
time, it has appeared somewhat puzzling. For 
the sake of any such we offer a brief explanation 
of it, and hope to show that there is nothing in it 
really difficult to understand. 

It was an essential part of the arrangements 
made by Sir Robert Reel in the Bank Act of 
1844 that the accounts of the two departments, 
the ‘Issue 5 and the ‘Banking,’ should he kept 
distinct, as they stand above. The first item 
shows us that the total amount of Bank of 
England notes issued on the 3d December last was 
£40,213,030. This includes both those actually 
‘in circulation, 5 in the hands of the public, and 
those which, under the heading of ‘ Notes,’ appear 
lower down in the assets of the Banking Depart- 
ment, the hitter being treated, so far as Issue is 
concerned, as if it were an outside institution. 
The amounts on the other side of the Issue 
Account are regulated automatically, gold being 
held for every note issued over £16,450,000, this 
being the sum which under the Act the Bank 
are now entitled to issue against Government 
securities. 

In the account of the ‘Banking Department’ 


the first two items on the left-hand side are 
the Capital and the Rest ; the latter consists of 
the undivided profits, and both together represent 
the liabilities of the Bank to its own shareholders. 
The other amounts on the same side represent the 
liabilities of the Bank to its customers, the Public 
Deposits being balances owing upon accounts of 
the Government and of various public bodies ; the 
‘ Other Deposits’ the balances of mercantile firms 
and private persons, including the bankers ; 
while the Seven-day and other Bills are really 
drafts or letters of credit outstanding. _ 

Upon the credit side of the Banking Depart- 
ment account, the ‘ Other Securities 5 consist, of 
course, of discounted bills, advances upon securi- 
ties, and various investments. But it is to the 
two items that remain, and the proportion they 
hear to the rest of the account, that the attention 
of the money market : directs itself. For these, 
namely, the “ Notes and Coin in the Banking 
Department, form the Bank’s ‘ Reserve,’ gold 
being obtainable from the Issue Department in 
exchange for the Notes as required. 

We see, then, that to meet the deposit liabilities 
of our banks and to form the cash basis of oiir 
immense system of credit, the Reserve on the 3d 
December last was no more than £16,672,814. 
It has also to be borne in mind that this amount 
largely exceeds the average, having been rapidly 
built up by extraordinary efforts on the part of 
the Bank in view of a possible catastrophe. 
Three millions of it had been obtained as a 
temporary loan from the Bank of France ; a 
circumstance, by the way, which enabled the 
editors of all patriotic French newspapers to 
inform their readers that the savings of French- 
men, lent with a generosity possible only to that 
great nation, had saved England from universal 
bankruptcy ! A further great sum had been 
obtained from Russia ; so that the Reserve of 
that date cannot be regarded as normal. But 
supposing it were maintained at the point then 
reached, the disproportion is so vast between its 
amount and the functions it is intended to fulfil 
as to be positively alarming. We are balancing 
the financial pyramid upon its apex. This is the 
reason why our money market is so extremely 
sensitive, and why the movements of the rate of 
discount in London are more frequent and more 
violent than in any other European capital. 
‘Since January 1883 the number of changes in 
Germany have been twenty, which compares witli 
seven in France, and sixty-two in England.’ (Our 
Golcl Reserves. By C. Gairdner, LL.D.) It would 
not matter so much if these rapid . alterations 
in the discount rate affected only the operations 
of speculative finance, but they throw out the 
calculations of merchants and traders generally, 
and are a troublesome burden to our commerce. 
It is for the same reason, also, that a noticeable 
decrease in the Reserve of the Bank of England 
has frequently been the immediate starting-point 
of a panic ; most naturally, when the only con- 
siderable store of ready-money in the country is 
being heavily trenched upon. 

Our commerce and finance are founded upon 
credit. The meaning of a Crisis is, that the 
credit system has been seriously undermined and 
threatens collapse. As credit is ‘the disposition 
of one man to trust another,’ the time of danger 
arrives when from any cause a contrary disposi- 
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tion begins to prevail. For it is certain that 
when it does prevail, the attempt will be made, to 
restrict credit transactions and to substitute cash 
for promises to pay. The position at such a 
moment is simply that merchants suspect and 
distrust others, and fear that similar suspicion 
may be attaching to themselves. It follows that 
they call in, wherever possible, the debts due to 
them, and strain every nerve to provide the 
means of meeting those which they owe. The 
apprehension on every side is that it may not be 
practicable to obtain the necessary command of 
ready- money. When a great shock to credit 
occurs, such as the failure of an important bank 
or mercantile house, experience lias shown that 
the immediate consequence is a determination of 
all to protect themselves, a determination which 
makes itself felt in a heavy drain upon the cash 
Reserve. Experience has shown . further that 
when this mood rises to panic, the demands for 
cash speedily outrun the immediately available 
supply. The weapon employed by those whose 
duty it is to protect the Reserve is to raise the 
!: rate, of discount to a high point, thus making 
I money dear and checking any demand for it 
which is not absolutely imperative. When there 
is sufficient time to allow the full effect of this 
corrective to be felt, the crisis gradually solves 
itself by natural means. Speculation is arrested, 
and trade restricted ; the prices of all articles 
tend to fall ; goods being cheaper, the exportation 
of them is increased ; the foreign exchanges 
. become favourable to this country, and capital 
flows back to us. 

But sometimes the panic stage arrives too. 
suddenly. It has happened more than once' 
within the last half-century that the raising 
of the rate proved too feeble a weapon, and 
the drain has continued until the whole of 
the Bank’s reserve has been exhausted. Upon 
these occasions resort was had to means that may 
lie called extra-legal. With the permission of the 
Government, usually signified by letter from the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the restriction on the issue of Bank of 
' England notes was removed, and an additional 
supply was thereby provided of what everybody 
recognised as money. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in connection 
with such a crisis in financial and commercial 
affairs as has just been described, that it seems to 
arrive at regular intervals. Taking this year of 
grace 18U0 and going back through the century, 
we find that every ten or eleven years or there- 
abouts there was a crisis of more or less intensity ; 
for 1878, 1866, 1857, 1847, 1836-30, 1825-26, and 
1815 were all of them marked by special com- 
mercial disturbance. There is a reason for this 
periodicity. The movement of trade is not a 
steady onward march, a rapid or slow but con- 
tinuous progress; it is rather a tide which ad-, 
vanoes and recedes, a tide which requires a num- 
ber of years for its full ebb and flow. Supposing 
we take as a starting-point a season when the 
harvest has been very abundant. The difference 
which an unusually good harvest makes to the 
prosperity of the country amounts to very many 
millions of money ; but only after the lapse of 
years will its effects be fully realised by the entire 
community. At first sight it seems as if only 
farmers and landlords should benefit by it, but 


no great advantage ever falls to any large interest 
in the country, of which in the end all classes do 
not obtain some share. Not only are the extra 
profits of agriculture used to purchase manu- 
factured articles and articles of merchandise, but 
the reduced cost of agricultural produce leaves a 
margin in the hands of the people which is- ex- 
pended in the same manner, and thus industries 
of every kind are stimulated and become prosper- 
ous in their turn. It is evident that this must be 
a gradual process ; and vice vmd, the same is true 
of unproductive and unprofitable seasons; 

W e have to keep in view, further,' that years of 
unusual prosperity or adversity do not as a rule 
come singly, but in groups. The effect, therefore, 
is cumulative ; and if there is a cycle in com- 
mercial affairs, we ought to expect that it can 
only be completed within a period of years. 

It. is when the tide of prosperity is flowing 
most freely that the conditions of a calamitous 
crisis are prepared. So long as the profits of 
agriculture and trade remain low, so long as the 
industries of the country do little more than 
maintain their footing without much prospect of 
improvement, there is little danger of any great 
catastrophe. A cautious and thrifty spirit pre- 
vails at such a time, and whatever surplus may 
be realised is carefully husbanded, . But when 
plentiful seasons follow each other, when trade 
becomes active and profitable, and savings accu- 
mulate, a change comes over the spirit of com- 
merce and finance. Capital is then outgrowing 
the amount which can be profitably used in the 
normal expansion of business. There is always 
a margin in the national income which re- 
mains unused and is seeking investment The 
amount of this margin in our country is now 
reckoned at about £200,000,000 a year. This is 
so much added to the capital which is ready to 
be invested in any promising enterprise. It may 
be: affirmed generally that this capital at all times 
exceeds what can be absorbed by really sound and 
profitable undertakings. We may take this to be 
now the permanent condition of things, but it 
is greatly aggravated when a long period of grow- 
ing prosperity has been reached. Then occurs 
What ought not to be difficult to foresee — the 
demand for channels of investment creates its 
own supply. A mania for speculation sets in, and 
capital is freely expended— it may be upon enter- 
prises of great permanent value ; or it may be — 
for it seems very much a matter of chance — upon 
unsound and even ridiculous projects. It is 
seldom indeed that this investing and speculating 
mood, engendered by cheap money and the feel- 
ing of general prosperity, can be restrained wi thin 
reasonable bounds ; seldom that it does not out- 
run them so far as to bring financial troubles and 
disasters. ■■■ 

The recent Crisis is not hard to be accounted 
for, consistently with the theory that ..has just 
been explained. One important feature peculiar 
to it should not be forgotten. Mr Goschen re- 
duced the interest upon Consols to two and three- 
quarters per cent., an operation which he per- 
formed with a skill and success that seem very 
astounding when we consider the price to which 
the new stock has since fallen. As an inevitable 
result of that reduction, much of the money 
hitherto invested in Consols has sought other 
channels. An active demand had already for some 
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time been in existence for new securities, and a 
stimulus which was little needed was thus given 
to it. The new securities were forthcoming, in 
the shape of mines, brewery companies, financial 
trusts, and the loans and enterprises of foreign 
states. Amongst those who were ready to supply 
the demand for new securities to any extent was 
the government of the Argentine Republic, which, 
besides the amounts they borrowed for purely 
governmental purposes, freely issued guarantees 
to railway and other great undertakings in their 
territory.' The nominal value of Argentine, secu- 
rities in Europe of all sorts — national, provincial, 
and municipal obligations, together with Cedillas, 
railway and other stocks— -is said to approach 
£ 200 , 000 , 000 . 

V There are no doubt great natural resources in 
tlie Argentine territory, but it must be said that 
the rate at which these securities have been 
poured into the European 'money market is 
eloquent of the extravagance which characterises 
governments that are unstable and reckless of the 
future. 

Of the Crisis of 1890 the lesson most emphatic- 
ally taught was the old one, to let caution and 
thorough knowledge he our constant guides in all 
financial affairs. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER 

CHAPTER V. — A MODERN STOIC. 

To Psyche Dumaresq it was a matter of much 
internal questioning next day why on earth her 
father had invited that charming Mr Linnell to 
dinner. A dinner-party, on however humble a 
scale, at the Wren’s Nest was air almost unheard- 
of novelty. And then, besides, her father had 
spoken to her somewhat slightingly of Mr 
Linnell only the day before yesterday. What 
could he mean now by this sudden change of 
front ? Why thus incontinently break through 
all the established rules of that Spartan house- 
hold, and invite a perfect stranger to a lordly 
banquet? The thing was really little short of 
a miracle. 

But Psyche would have been oven more 
astonished still if only she could have known 
the cause of the change in her father’s de- 
meanour. It was a chance word dropped- by 
Mansel in the course of conversation, implying 
that Linnell, for all his studious simplicity of 
dress and manner, hail a good deal more money 
than he ever pretended to. Within all Psyche’s 
previous experience, a man’s possession of money, 
especially as fixed and certain income, had always 
to her father been a positive reason for not 
desiring the honour of his acquaintance. ‘1 
dislike the society of men who don’t earn their 
own living,’ lie used to say in his quiet restrained 
way. ‘The necessity for work is the great 
luunaniser. Those who toil not, neither do they 
spin, can have but very imperfect sympathies, 
after all, with those who earn their oSvn liveli- 
hood by the sweat of their brow. I’m not pre- 
judiced against money, but I find moneyed folk 
generally distasteful to me. They may be very 
nice people in their own circle ; but I don’t care 
to let them intersect mine. I feel most at home 


among my brother-workers.’ If Psyche could 
have known, therefore, the real reason why 1 un- 
father had invited Linnell to . dine with them, 
her astonishment would indeed have reached its 
zenith. ■ 

As it was, however, she contented herself with 
making the very best preparations the house 
could afford for the little entertainment that 
magical evening; and whatever her dinner 
lacked in delicacies it certainly more than made 
up in delicacy ; for the flowers were of Psyche’s 
own dainty arrangement, and the fruit was 
plucked from Psyche’s own little garden, and 
the silk-wrought strip clown the centre of the 
tablecloth had been stitched with that pretty 
arabesque pattern by Psyche’s own pretty and 
deft little fingers. 

When Linnell arrived, lie was shown alone 
into the tiny drawing-room, and he had some 
minutes to, himself to examine its contents before 
either Psyche or her father came down to receive 
him. The young man’s respect for the author 
of the Encyclopaedic Philosophy gave a profound 
interest in his eyes to every detail in that small 
and severely furnished room. Most of the furni- 
ture, indeed, at least whatever liad any pretence 
to rank as a luxury, had been made by Haviland 
Dumaresq’s own hands, and bore tin: impress of 
his stern and strictly stoical taste. On the carved 
oak over-mantel— two plain wooden slabs, sup- 
ported by pillars of Ionic simplicity— lay an 
uncut copy of the Japanese translation of Duma- 
resq’s great monumental work, with a framed 
photograph of a spare face, bearing beneath the 
simple inscription, ‘John Stuart Mill, to Havi- 
land Dumaresq.’ The plain table by tlie window 
was covered with pamphlets, letters, and papers : 
Linnell took up casually tlie topmost of the lot, 
and saw at a glance it was a German dissertation 
‘On Certain Side- Aspects of the Dumaresquian 
Philosophy,’ by two well-known Professors at 
Bonn and Heidelberg. The next was a contro- 
versial religious work by a Polish Archbishop, 
‘On Rationalistic Ethics, and especially on the 
Dumaresquian Law of Reciprocity.’ By their 
side lay a paper-covered Italian volume, bearing 
in its upper left-hand corner the manuscript 
words, ‘A Haviland Dumaresq, Hommnge do 
TAuteur.’ Linnell glanced carelessly at the 
envelopes on the table. One of them was 
franked with a Chilian stamp; the other had 
printed across, its top in blue letters, ‘Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Washington.’ The gold medal 
that hung on the wall was the decoration of the 
Academic des Sciences at Paris : the diploma 
rolled up on the bookcase beyond conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws of the University of 
Vienna. And this was the man, known over 
the whole civilised world, who toiled hard lor 
his daily bread in that tiny cottage at publishers’ 
hackwork ! This was the man whom Mi's Mait- 
land, in the comfortable villa on the hill-side 
opposite, had complacently classed, in her local 
ignorance, with the postman poet ! 

Linnell’s heart beat higher as be. thought that 
by unobtrusive means lie might yet be able to 
redress in part this great wrong of our money- 
grubbing society, and repay directly to Haviland 
Dumaresq some fraction of the debt which the 
world owed him. The list from his agent’s would 
arrive no doubt to-morrow morning and Havi- 
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land Dumaresq would go to bed next evening 
(though he knew it not), a couple of hundred 
pounds or so the richer for the information. 

1 And that would be but the beginning of Linnell’s 
work. He would not rest, he declared to him- 
self with fervour, till Haviland Dumaresq, that 
greatest of thinkers, enjoyed the ease he deserved 
so richly. 

As lie turned to examine the books on the 
shelves— most of them works on philosophy or 
science, with flattering inscriptions from their 
authors on the title-page — the door opened, and 
Psyche entered. Liunell turned round and took 
her hand gracefully. If he had looked handsome 
before in his flannels and tennis suit, he looked 
; still handsomer now in evening dress and with 
; a slightly-faded blue passion-flower stuck with 
I tender care in his left button-hole. • Psyche’s 
j quick eyes recognised that delicate blossom at 
: once. ‘ Why, that’s one of our own, Mr Linnell,’ 
j she said, half startled. ‘Did you pick it from 
the plant at the door as you came in, then V 
| Liunell looked down at it with a hesitating 
glance. ‘ Well, no,’ he said. ‘The fact is, Miss 
I Dumaresq, it’s a present I’ve received. I was 
given it by a lady. Miss Maitland wore it at 
dinner last night. — But/ he added quickly, as 
Psyche’s face fell most unmistakably at that 
simple announcement, ‘she told me it was you 
who’d given it to her, and I kept it accordingly 
as a little memento. I would prize anything 
that came from Haviland Dumaresq’s cottage/ 

‘Let me get you another/ Psyche said, if only 
to hide her blushes. ‘That one’s withered.’ 
And she put her hand out of the open window 
as she spoke, and pulled a blossom from the 
creeper that looked in at the mullions of the 
casement. 

1 Thank you/ Linnell answered, taking it from 
her with a certain picturesque awkwardness of 
manner. ‘ I shall keep them both.’ And he 
folded the old one reverently as he spoke in a 
letter he drew from his waistcoat pocket. So 
much devotion, to philosophy is rare ; but Havi- 
land Dumaresq was a man in a century — and 
Psyche was also a girl of a thousand. 

They sat and talked with the constrained 
self-consciousness of youth and maiden for a 
few minutes, for Linnell was almost as shrinking 
as Psyche herself, and then Haviland Dumaresq 
entered to relieve them from their unwilling 
tete-a-tete. He was dressed in a very old and 
worn evening suit, yet carefully brushed and 
well preserved : his shirt front and tie were of 
the whitest and neatest, and the keen gray eyes 
and grizzled beard showed even more distinctly 
than ever — so Linnell thought — the vigour and 
power of that marvellous brain that lay behind 
the massive and beetling-browed forehead. He 
bowed with all his usual stately courtliness to 
the young painter. ‘ I hope Psyche has been 
doing her duty as hostess 1 5 the great man said 
in that clear and ringing silvery voice of his. 
‘I’ve kept you waiting, I’m afraid; hut the 
fact is, I overwrote my time, working at the 
new chapters on Dissimilation of Verbal Roots ; 
and forgot to dress till twenty past seven. A 
mind much occupied with internal relations is 
apt to let external relations slip by unnoticed. 
You must have observed that yourself, no doubt, 
in painting/ 


{ ‘ Papa has always to be called two or three 

times over to every meal/ Psyche put in, 
laughing. ‘And whenever I make a souffle or 
anything of that sort, I always call him ten 
minutes beforehand, or else, you know, it’s all 
gone flat before he comes out of his study to eat 
it.’ 

Just at that moment, the Mansels arrived, and 
the whole party went in to dinner. 

In spite of the bare little dining-room, and 
the one servant who acted alike as cook and 
parlour-maid, no dinner was ever prettier or 
better. It was simple, of course, and of few 
dishes : you can’t expect much from a one- 
| handed menage ; but it bore the impress of a 
refined household, for all that : it had the 
nameless charm of perfect gracefulness, which is 
often wanting to the most sumptuous London 
entertainments. Linnell felt sure that Psyche 
had prepared most of it herself beforehand. 
The pudding was a cold one, and so was the 
mayonnaise of boiled fish ; so that the one 
servant had nothing to look after in the kitchen 
but the clear soup and the one small joint. 
These details of the hidden domestic management, 
indeed, Linnell appreciated at once from his old 
African bachelor experience. But everything 
was dainty, light, and tempting : even the wine, 
though but a simple claret, was sound and old 
and of a choice vintage. Haviland Dumaresq’s 
own conversation with Mrs Mansel would alone 
have made any entertainment go off pleasantly. 
In. his stately way, the old man, when once 
warmed up to talk, could fire off epigram after 
epigram in quick succession ; and when he 
met a clever woman, who could toss him baek 
the ball as fast as he delivered it, the game be- 
tween them was well worth watching. Now, Ida 
Mansel was a clever woman, with just that 
particular gift of bandying back rapid question 
and answer which Dumaresq loved as intellectual 
recreation ; and Liunell was content to sit and 
listen to those two brisk disputants at their 
mimic conflict for half the evening, with only 
an occasional aside to Psyche, or a casual remark 
to his brother-painter. For Haviland Dumaresq’s 
wit was keen and sharp as his thought was 
profound ; and the contest of words with a 
pretty woman always stimulated his faculties to 
their very utmost, and brought out the flashing 
qualities of his vivid mind in the highest per- 
fection. 

After dinner, however, when Psyche and Mrs 
Mansel had left the table, their conversation fell 
into a very different channel. A man who meets 
for the first time in his life one of his pet heroes, 
likes to make the best of his opportunities by 
learning as much as lie possibly can about the 
living object of his admiration. Linnell admired 
Haviland. Dumaresq far too profoundly not to 
be eagerly interested in every detail of his life 
and history. And Dumaresq, for his part, though 
he seldom talked of his own affairs, for he was 
the exact opposite of an egoist — too much absorbed 
in the world of things to give much of his 
attention to that solitary unit of humanity, him- 
self — yet broke loose for once, in the presence j 
of one who loved his System, and in a certain 
grand, impersonal, unostentatious sort of way, 
gave a brief account of the gradual stages by 
which that System rose up step after step to 
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full-mwn maturity before his mental vision. 
Limit'll listened with all the silent ami attentive 
awe of a disciple as the old man related, bit by 
bit, how that wonderful conception of the nature 
of tilings took gradual concrete shape within 
him. 

. ‘Ton must have lived a very hard life while 
you were gathering together the materials for 
your great work, 1 the painter ventured k> remark 
at last, as Duwaresq, pausing, raised his glass of 
claret to his lips to moisten his throat after the 
graphic recital. c It must have taken yon years j 
and years to collect them.’ I 

The oil man gazed across at him with a sharp 
glance from those keen clear eyes. ‘You are 
right, 1 he said impressively : ‘years and years 
indeed it took me. For five-aiul-twenty years I 
did nothing else but master the infinite mass of 
detail, the endless facts and principles which 
went to form the groundwork of the Encyclo- 
paedic Philosophy. "When I left Cambridge, now 
long more than forty years ago, I made up my 
mind to devote my life without stint or reserve 
to the prosecution of that single purpose. I 
meant to spend myself freely on the work. The 
goal shone already clear as day in the heavens 
before me ; but I knew that in order to work 
my plan out in all its fullness 1 must give up at 
least ten years of my time to the prosecution 
of multifarious physical researches. The thing 
grew us such things always necessarily grow. 
Before I’d arrived at the "preliminary mastery 
of facts which I felt to be indispensable for the 
development of my clue, 1 5 d given up a full 
quarter of a century to the mere task of prior 
preparation. Then I said to myself my tutelage 
was over: I might begin to live. I wrote my 
first volume at once, and I also married. My 
work was done, all but to write it down. I 
thought I was justified in taking a little care, 
for the first time in my life, of my own 
comfort. 5 

‘But if it isn’t a rude question/ Linnell cried, 
all aglow with the reflected fervour of the old 
man’s speech, ‘ how did you manage to live 
meanwhile, during the years you gave up to 
that long preparation V 

Havilaud Buiuaresq smiled grimly. ‘Like a 
dog,’ he answered with simple force : ‘like a dog 
in a kennel. Wherever I was — in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Washington — for I followed my clue 
over Europe and America — I took myself a room 
in the workman’s quarter, as near as possible 
to the British Museum, or the Bibliotheque 
Nation ale, or the Smithsonian Institute, or wher- 
ever else my chief scene of labour lay ; and there 
[ lived on bread and cheese and beer, or some- 
times less, for yearn together, while I was work- 
ing and collecting and observing and arranging. 
When I look back upon the past, I wonder at it 
myself. A certain vivid apostolic energy bore 
me up then. It has evaporated now, and I’ve 
become luxurious. But I started in life with 
exactly fifteen hundred pounds. From the very 
outset I invested my money, and drawing the 
interest that accrued each year, 1 sold out the 
principal from time to time, to live upon my 
capital, according as I wanted it. At first, the 
draughts upon the prime fund were long between ; 
hut as years went by and my capital decreased, 
I had to sell out more and more frequently. 
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Saving and starving the hardest I could starve, 
sovereign by sovereign, it seemed to slip by me. 

I gave up the beer ; I. gave up the cheese ; if. 1 
could I would have given up the bread itself, I 
believe, but in spite of all it still slipped by me. 
At last, to my utter despair, I found myself one 
dav reduced to my last fifty pounds, while I had 
still at least five years of solid work staring 
me in the face unperformed before me. Then I 
almost gave up all for lost. 1 fainted in the 
wilderness. As I sat. alone that morning in a 
tireless room at mid December 1 hid my face in 
my hands and cried out in my misery. I asked 
myself why I should continue this task, no man 
compelling and no man thanking me for it; 
why I should shut myself out from home and 
wife and friends and children, and all that other- 
men have always held dearest, for pure love of 
that vague abstraction, science. I almost gave 
up out of sheer despondency.’ 

* And what did you do at last V Linnell asked, 
deeply interested. 

; ‘ For a time I hardly knew what to do. I told 

j my philosophic acquaintances (for I had a few 
in London) the whole facts of the case ; and some 
of them asked me to come and dine with them, 
and some of them said it was very hard lines, 
and some of them proposed to make a fund to 
help me. But I wouldn’t hear of that : even for 
Philosophy’s Sake, 1 was far too proud to accept 
alms from any man. I nearly broke down with 
anxiety and despair. Mill made interest for me 
with your kinsman, old Sir Austen Linnell, who 
had then charge of the Foreign Office ; and Sir 
Austen tempted me with the oiler of a consul- 
ship in Peru, which I almost accepted. So- 
broken-hearted was I that I almost accepted it. 
Six hundred a year, and collateral advantages. 
For once in my life the filthy lucre for a moment 
tempted me. But just at . that instaut, that criti- 
cal instant, as luck would have it, an old uncle of' 
mine in America died unexpectedly — a poor man, 
but he left me his savings, some six hundred 
pounds, all told ; and it just pulled me through 
it gave me the precise respite I needed. Six 
hundred pounds was wealth untold to me. I 
went to work again with redoubled vigour, and 
spent it every penny for the sake of the System, 
At the end of five years I sat down a beggar, but 
with the first volume of my precious book in 
I good black print on my knees before me. 1 
j Linnell drew a long breath. ‘To you, Mansel/ 
he said, turning round to his friend, ‘ 1 suppose 
this is all an old, old story ; but as for me, who 
hear it to-night for the first time, why, it fairly 
j takes my breath away. I call it nothing short of 
heroic. 5 . " ■ 

j Mansel shook his head. ‘It’s as new to me, 
my dear fellow, as to you,’ lie answered in a low 
. voice. . * Dumaresq has never before this evening 
told me a single word about it.’ 

The old philosopher sighed profoundly. : ‘ What 
use?’ he said, with a gesture of deprecation. 

‘ Why trouble our heads about so small a matter?’ 
The universe swarms and teems with ; worlds- 
around us. We men are but parasites on the 
warped surface of a tiny satellite of a tenth-rate 
sun, set in the midst of a boundless cosmos, whose 
depths are everywhere pregnant with problems. 
Why should we go out of our way, .1. wonder, to- 
wring our hands over this fly or that ; to discuss 
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the history of any particular individual small 
j parasite among us ? The hook got done at last : 

I that’s the great thing. The world at large may 
j not care to "look at it ; but there it is, in evidence 
to this day, the monument of a lifetime, a germ 
of intellectual yeast cast loose into the ferment- 
ing thought of humanity, and slowly but surely 
assimilating to itself all suitable particles in that 
vast mass of inane and clashing atoms.’ 

They paused a moment, and gazed hard at 
their glasses. Dumar esq’s earnestness held them 
spell-bound. Linn ell was the first to break the 
solemn silence. ‘ It was a noble life,’ he said, 

4 nobly wasted/ 

To their immense astonishment, Havilaml 
Dttmaresq made answer energetically : ‘Ay, 
wasted indeed ! There you say true. Utterly, 
inexpressibly, irretrievably wasted! and therein 
lies the sting of the whole story. If I had it 
all to live over again, of course, I’d waste it as 
freely a second time — I can’t help that : nature 
has built me so that I must turn perforce to 
philosophy and science, and spill the wine of my 
life for the advancement of thought as naturally 
j as the moth flies into the candle or the lemming 
j drowns itself in the bays of the Baltic. But 
; wasted it is, as you say, for all that. Now that 
I’m old, and can look down calmly from the 
pinnacle of age on the import of life, I see 
that the world itself is wiser in its generation 
than any one among its wayward children. The 
general intelligence, from which all individual 
intelligence derives itself, runs deeper and truer' 
than any man’s personality. The way of the 
world is the best way in the end if we only had 
the sense to see it. Si jeimesse savait, on si 
vie ittesse po uvait, is the sum and substance of all 
experience. If I had my life to live over again, 
I’d live it as I’ve lived it, mistakes and all, I 
don’t doubt, because it ’s the natural and inevi- 
table outcome of iny own perverse and unhappy 
idiosyncrasy. Philosophy lures me as gin lures 
drunkards. But if I had to advise any other 
person, any young man or woman beginning life 
with high ideals and noble aspirations, I’d say to 
them without hesitation : “ The world is wisest. 
Go the way of the world and do as the world 
does. Don’t waste your life as I’ve wasted 
mine. Work for the common, vulgar, low, per- 
sonal aims— money, position, fame, power. Those 
alone are solid. Those alone are substantial. 
Those alone make your life worth having to 
yourself. All the rest is empty, empty, empty, 
empty. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, except 
the vain things mean men wisely and meanly 
strive for.” ’ 

There was a long pause, and no one said any- 
thing. That awful cry of a bruised and broken 
spirit took their hearts by surprise. But through 
the closed door, the murmur of Psyche’s voiee 
in the drawing-room could he heard distinctly. 
The old man listened to it and smiled serenely. 
The cloud that had brooded over his forehead 
cleared away. Then he rose, and going to a 
hanging cupboard above the mantel-shelf took 
out a small round box, and from it brought forth 
a little silver-coated pellet. ‘ It excites my nerves 
when I talk this way,’ he said apologetically, as 
he washed the medicine down with half a glass 
of claret. ‘I always require something to still 
my brain after speaking oil these purely personal 


matters — they rouse the glands to unnatural 
activity. — Mausel, will you have another glass 
of wine?— No? Then suppose we join your 
wife and Psyche V 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLING. j 
By the majority of the general public, the calling J 
of a dealer in old and rare books is looked upon 
as a curious kind of pursuit, somewhat on a par 
with other ‘second-hand’ businesses — old clothes, 
for example, or broken-down furniture. Even 
among men of culture, there lurks a leaven of 
disdain for a trade which in reality more nearly 
approaches to a profession than almost any other 
— that is, of course, when properly carried out. 
Many people fancy that the sole requirements 
are a shop, a few bundles of hooks picked up at 
a sale, a bench outside and a box or two. Some, 
indeed, start with no more, and scrape along in 
a fashion ; but they are far removed from what 
is properly understood by ‘second-hand book- 
selling.’ 

Few beyond the ranks of the craft rightly 
appreciate the many qualities needed in this 
interesting and intellectual calling, hut, like 
most that are interesting and intellectual, inade- 
quately remunerative. Why is it that the lucra- 
tiveness of an occupation is, as a rule, in inverse 
ratio to the mental qualifications it demands? 

It is the butcher, the publican, the linen-draper, 
who grow rich and leave colossal fortunes. How 
many booksellers do more than make a decent 
living? Of course, food, drink, and clothing are 
necessities; literature, a luxury ; yet it seems a 
trifle unjust that a man should make thousands 
cutting up sheep, when one engaged in work 
which demands high and varied attainments 
wearies brain and ; body, for ridiculously small 
recompense. 

Let us consider for a moment what these 
necessary qualifications are. Retentive and accu- 
rate memory ; a more than superficial knowledge 
of history and, of course, literature ; acquaintance 
with modern languages, and certainly with Latin ; 
finally, a certain appreciation of hooks, hard to 
define, in reality intuitive, and perhaps but rarely 
found — a gift which seems to enable the possessor 
to distinguish in some mysterious manner be- 
tween an unfamiliar hook of value and one that 
is worthless. To some extent it may therefore 
be said that the second-hand bookseller is horn 
and not made. There are members of the trade 
who owe their success chiefly to the possession- 
of this faculty ; others who add thereto the 
acquired merits enumerated above, and these are, 
the model representatives of a worthy and under- 
valued body. Perhaps an equable temper should 
have been included ill the list, as surely few 
people have to submit to more irritating ignor- 
ance and presumption in the course of their 
business. The bores who worry them take several 
shapes. Most persistent and wearisome is the 
ubiquitous collector ‘in search of information.’ 

| Perhaps it is hardly fair to class him with the 
collectors, as lie hardly ever buys anything. He 
[ will enter the shop with an inquiry as to the 
I price of a book in the window, merely as an 
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excuse to pave tlie way to a deluge of questions. 

‘ What is the value of so-and-so V 1 How much I 
ought I to give for such and such a book? 1 
‘Is the first edition of ’s poems : wortli : any- 

thing? 1 and so on £ atl infinitum,’ unless stopped, 
though that is no easy matter, and can frequently 
be effected only by downright rudeness. Wluvt 
often makes his conduct worse is, that after 
eliciting a quotation as to the value of a certain 
work, lie will produce the very volume from his 
pocket and almost insist on its being purchased 
at the price named. Sometimes he will proceed 
to a neighbour, armed with the insidiously 
acquired information, and drive a capital bargain 
for some chance-bought rarity. . 

It must be admitted that such persons constitute 
an injustice to a tradesman. WInit enables the 
latter' to carry on his business but the knowledge 
of his goods and their value, and why should he 
be expected to give away that knowledge any 
more than the goods themselves? In the case of 
a dealer in rare books this argument lias peculiar 
force. With him it is so essentially a question of 
superior knowledge, gained by years of patient 
attention, that marks the difference between the 
man who sells and the public who buy. It is 
as reasonable to ask for a volume off his shelves 
as for the painfully-acquired information as to 
their values or dates. At least the questioner 
might offer to make a purchase ; but this pro- 
ceeding is, as a rule the furthest from his 
thoughts. He generally wants to know some- 
thing ‘for a friend ’ in the country, which hypo- 
thetical acquaintance is held up as a bait to 
the bookseller as a ‘possible’ future customer. 
There are no more persistent and provoking 
people than the members uf this wearisome 
fraternity. ‘Age does not stale, nor custom 
change their infinite impudence ; neglect, 
coldness, nay, even often insult, _ scarcely serve 
to deter them from their malicious sport. If, 
perchance, one should scan these lines, let him 
remember that wluxt may be amusement to 
him is something far different to the harassed 
dealer, who has quite enough to occupy his 
attention without fulfilling the onerous duties 
of a literary Inquiry Office. 

Bores of another class are those sanguine 
individuals who have imaginary rarities to dis- 
pose of. From town and from country they 
wait upon the bookseller with volumes, generally 
bulky, respecting whose value they have formed 
the most exaggerated notions. They are particu- 
larly fertile in old Bibles, especially after some 
great book-sale of sufficient importance to be 
recorded by the press, and in which has occurred, 
say, a ‘ Mazarin ’ or ‘ Cranmer,’ realising some 
enormous sum, The countryman, radiant in his 
Sunday best, makes his appearance weighted with 
a huge parcel. 

‘ 1 ’ve got a very ancient Bible to sell. It’s 
more than two hundred years old. I see as how 
an old Bible sold for a thousand pounds t’other 
day ; don’t suppose this is worth so much as that 
quite ; but I thought I ’d like to turn it into 
money. ’Taiu’t no good to me, bein’ so very old. 
Over two hundred years.’ And so on. . 

‘ Yes ; very well ; let me see it.’ 

The parcel being opened, one discovers a very 
dilapidated copy of a very worthless edition, 
minus, probably, such trifles as the title-page 


and sundry leaves at the end — honest value when 
perfect, twelve shillings ; as presented, nothing at 
all. It is an almost pitiful task to break this 
to the eagerly expectant possessor, already revel- 
ling in the anticipated benefit of the many 
sovereigns lie deemed his prize to represent. Yet 
it lias to be done ; and be goes his way, probably 
to another shop, with a poor opinion of his first 
adviser’s sanity, and only giving up hope when a 
succession of such experiences has taught him 
the bitter truth. These are but two specimens 
of the nuisances booksellers have to put up with, 
and that almost daily. Is it surprising that an 
even temper should have been cited as one of 
their necessary gifts ? 

Booksellers’ catalogues have frequently been 
the object of somewhat contemptuous jocularity 
on the part of gentlemen whose time seems to 
be chiefly occupied in writing to Notes, and Queries 
and other literary papers. Perhaps some day 
one will be found with the grace to say a good 
word for these publications, and to acknowledge 
the indebtedness readers and collectors are fre- 
quently under to the varied information about 
books "contained in many of the periodical lists 
issued by painstaking firms. We have heard a 
good deal about the 'stupid mistakes which crop 
up now and then, without regard being had to 
the many advantages which the general accuracy of 
catalogues affords to readers. Let justice be done 
to the carefully-prepared notes and descriptions 
to be found plentifully scattered through many 
catalogues which could be named, the outcome 
of considerable work and laborious research, far 
in excess of what the uninitiated would consider 
necessary to be bestowed on ephemeral publica- 
tions of this kind. Dates have to be verified, 
facts referred to, perhaps a precedent found for 
price, and in many cases a condensed account 
of the volume and its contents given. All this 
requires more than mere labour — tact, education, 
literary skill, and immense perseverance. 

The profits made, by second-hand booksellers 
are popularly supposed to be abnormally great. 
In many cases, no doubt, a good ‘haul’ is made, 
entirely due, by-the-by, to the knowledge possessed 
by the dealer, which enables him to make the 
most of a bargain ; but it is only just that these 
large profits should occur now and then, first, 
to repay him for the valuable time lie has been 
forced to expend in gaining the necessary experi- 
ence ; and secondly, to provide to some extent 
a reserve fund against one of the most curious 
features in this business, the extraordinary fluctu- 
ations in the value of stock. Old books may 
be said to be worth just what they will fetch, 
and that is best represented by as, an unknown 
quantity.' There are so many contingencies. 
Fashion, which decrees that certain works shall 
go up in price this year, to drop as rapidly the 
next. The conditions of sale, a most important 
point, for, as is well known, books from a good 
library will often realise twice or three times 
as much at auction as the identical volumes if 
offered under ordinary circumstances. Conse- 
quently, no dealer is absolutely certain of bis 
assets. He cannot truthfully say, ‘ My stock is 
worth so much,’ because he gave the sum named 
for it. Let ' him try: to realise by the usual 
channel, the auction-room, and the books may 
perhaps fetch half their cost. Of course, on the 
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other hand they might bring a profit. This is an 
experience, however, which very few of the craft 
have ever been subjected to. In proof of these 
assertions, take, for instance, a recent craze, that 
for first editions of Charles Dickens’s works. A 
year or two back, anything and everything, good, 
bad, or indifferent, shabby copies and the choicest 
‘uncut’ examples were eagerly sought for and 
bought up. Now, although line copies of this 
author’s works command a high and always in- 
creasing price, poor copies are comparatively a 
drug in the market ; nobody wants them, or only 
at a very low figure. Such instances might 
easily be multiplied, proving what a large ele- 
ment of speculation enters into this business. 

But, with all its drawbacks, the trade of second- 
hand bookselling remains an attractive, interest- 
ing, and cultured calling. If all its members do 
not fulfil the requirements and duties completely, 
that does not detract from the merits of a most 
intellectual and commendable pursuit. 
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A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


Digby Rockingham made no effort to run 
counter to Brock’s strangely but strongly ex- 
pressed wishes. After due deliberation, he judged 
that it would be far better for himself and for 
the community at large if he stayed away from 
Gravenhurst for a time at least. 

All through the rest of the summer the 
missionary clergyman pursued the even tenor 
of his way, sticking doggedly to his work in 
the face of difficulties and set-backs that would 
have discouraged and disheartened many a man 
of stouter nerve and greater physical strength. 
And all through that same summer Brock and 
his erratic sweetheart still remained unmarried. 

Before the winter set in, an unexpected event 
occurred ; and about the 1st of November the 
busy hive of workers at the Gravenhurst mines 
were suddenly scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. Little Pig with some other Indiana 
and half-breeds had been oft' on a ‘whisky 
spree,’ visiting a tribe of dirty red men on Lake 
Nepigon. On their return, these revellers just 
managed to drag themselves into Gravenhurst, 
finding their way to some out-buildings in the 
vicinity of the mine office, where they threw 
themselves down, sick of the smallpox. Now, 
when smallpox attacks an Indian, or any one 
else, in a severe climate the disease fastens 
itself upon him in its most virulent and repulsive 
form. Without telephone or telegraph, the news 
spread like wildfire through the neighbourhood 
that five Indians were down with smallpox at 
Gravenhurst ; the result being that twenty-four 
hours later, notwithstanding the limited means 
of locomotion, there were literally not a score 
of souls, all told, within walking distance of the 
copper mines. 

Amid the excitement of the general exodus, 
Rockingham stayed at his post. He scarcely 
knew who remained of his recent neighbours 
until lie looked about him a little. He then 
discovered that Dugald M'Dougall was still at 


Kincardine, and also that Martha Seagrave, the I 

schoolmistress, had not yet gone. j 

‘What is to be done ? ’ asked Rockingham of : 
the Justice. | 

‘Well, noo, if it’s only Injuns, it’ll not matter j 
a great deal, Colonel. We maun just bide a wee j 
and keep quiet. If the infection don’t spread, ! 
not much harm will come. I don’t believe in 
scares.’ ! 

‘ But, my dear sir, you don’t intend to let the ! 
poor wretches die without assistance, surely V 
‘I do not — that is to say, not if I can get 
the Government surgeon from Fort William to | 
attend them. I shall go over by the next stage 
and give the information officially, though, 
doubtless the news has reached there before 
this.’ 

The stage started the next morning, and the 
Scotchman occupied the seat by the driver. 
He could not, under the most favourable con- 
ditions, expect to be back before evening of the 
third day, by which time the pest-smitten 
Indians would undoubtedly be dead. 

After M'Dougall’s departure, the clergyman 
paced for a long time the wooden side-walk of 
the short village street. He was thinking. over 
the situation, considering what could be done 
for the sick wretches, and wondering if Brock 
and Madge Latimer had gotten safely away. 
Rockingham had patrolled the rough boards for 
nearly two hours, when a hideous old squaw 
approached him and thrust a scrap of paper I 
into his hand. He knew from whom the missive i 
came before he opened it, for it was a leaf torn, j 
from a pocket-book that he had frequently seen in J: 
Eli Brock’s possession. He unfolded it quickly, j 
and found scrawled upon the paper, in shaky j 
characters, these words : 


Colonel — Pm sending for you, now. If you’re 
white still, come quick, for God’s sake, to my 
room at the office. Eli. 


Without waiting a single moment, Rocking- 
ham started off afoot for Gravenhurst, where 
he arrived in less than half an hour. He was 
much impressed by the death-like stillness of 
the place, for there was not a living soul in 
sight, where but a day or two before more than 
a hundred men had been busily at work. He 
passed by the huge piles of ore, and noticed 
that the door of the engine-room stood wide 
open, disclosing more vividly the quietness 
within. He entered the building known as 
‘the office but as no one either greeted or 
challenged him, he. went on up-stairs. The door 
of Brock’s sleeping-apartment stood ajar, and 
through the aperture Rockingham could perceive 
the foreman stretched upon his bed. Even at 
that distance it was plain to see that Brock was 
deathly sick — that he was down with the small- 
pox. 

‘Stop !’ said Brock in a hoarse whisper. 

‘ It is I— -Rockingham,’ replied his visitor. 

‘Yes, I know. But listen, Colonel. I’ve got 
it— you know— the smallpox. If you ’re skeered, 
or if there’s anybody you care for, and don’t 
want to run no risks, keep out ! ’ 

‘ I am not afraid, Brock,’ said the clergyman. 
‘ If you need aid or assistance of any kind, 
that is what I am here for. Are you very 
ill?’ 
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j ‘I’m right bad, and I’m getting worse.— Get 
i me a drink, Colonel, just a little drink ; 1 
j hain’t gripped water since this time yesterday.’ 

As Rockingham brought the desired drink, he 
asked : * Where is— er — your’ 

‘My best girl, eh? Madge? Ha, ha ! She’s 
a daurl y, she is 3 1 / ■ ■ 

The poor fellow laughed horribly as he said 
these words ; and then, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, he added : ‘Bay, Colonel, I was a trifle 
hard on you, and you behaved like a brick. 
Madge played you dirt, didn’t she? She made 
you suffer some, didn’t she? Well, she’s done 
"the same, by me. She’s played me dirt all 
through the piece, and last night she and her 
folks went olf with the crowd, leaving me — ■ 
almost her husband, as you might say— to sailer 
like this.’ And he wound up with an exeera- 
: tion. 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Rockingham soothingly. 

‘ t know, Colonel, them’s hard words, but 
they’re merited. Ton’ll never hear me say ’em 
of her again ; I ’in through with her. What ’s 
the outlook V 

Although Brock talked in a sort of off-hand 
style, it was only in a low tone of voice ; for 
he was very weak, and, as he himself had said, 
he was growing worse. 

The visitor busied himself by making the 
sick mau more comfortable in his bed as lie 
replied: ‘ M'Dougall has gone for a doctor. 
Until they arrive, I will take good care of 
on, Brock, and will try to puli you through, 
flatter myself 1 am a tolerably good nurse. 
— Who is looking after those poor Indian fel- 
lows?’ 

‘They don’t need no looking after, Colonel. 
Every last one of ’em died yesterday — so that 
old squaw, who came in here to thieve, told 
me.’ 

‘Well, well, poor wretches ! — Now, Brock, you 
will have to be very still and very patient. You 
cannot be moved ; but 1 will nurse you here. 
Please God, 1 will see you through this/ 

Suddenly Brock fell to crying like a child. 
‘Colonel,’ he said, ‘it ain’t for rue to say “God 
bless you;” but I hope He will. You’re white' 
clear through ; you ’re the whitest feller as I 
over run against l’ 

AIL through the tedious days that followed, 
Rockingham did everything that was done at 
the settlement. With the old squaw to help ; 
him, he buried the pest-stricken corpses of the 
Indians, He refused to allow Martha Seagrave 
to visit Gravenhurst ; but he pressed her into 
the service as cook and laundry-maid with head- 
quarters at M'Bougall’s hotel. 

It was five days before tlie Justice returned, 
and then he came alone, the Government surgeon 
being on leave of absence. So Rockingham had 
to continue his work well nigh single-handed, 
and for three weeks he watched over poor Brock 
day and night. Fortunately, the disease (lid 
not. spread, and no new cases came to light. 
But Rockingham, frail and fragile as he was, 
himself fell a victim to the dread scourge ; and 
when, at the end of a month, Brock, thin and 
very weak, but ^ recovered, stood upon his feet 
once more, his faithful nurse was lying at ‘the 
office’ in the throes of deadly disease. 

Martha Seagrave’s opportunity had now arrived, 
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All through Brock’s sickness .she had longed 
to relieve Rockingham in nursing the foreman, 
and it was only the clergy man’s stern and posi- 
tive denial which had prevented her from shar- 
ing his dangerous and wearing labour. Now 
that Rockingham was himself laid low, there was 
no one to drive her from the sick-room. Brock 
was altogether too weak, and the Justice offered 
but very slight remonstrance. The old Scotch- 
man, wlio had more than once fearlessly con- 
fronted hostile Indians and angry trappers, was 
afraid of disease. He proffered aid in many, ways, 
and frequently entered the sick-room for a brief 
period ; but lie never offered to sit rip all night, 
and was careful not to come in contact with 
the unfortunate patient. 

For nursing Rockingham the frail school 
teacher truly possessed more strength than all 
the men on the north shore. She was supported 
by the superhuman strength imparted by a love 
as undying as it was unspoken. At first. Dighy 
attempted to dissuade her from her self-imposed 
task— which was not a task to the girl— but 
after the first day or two of bis illness, he 
was too utterly prostrated to speak with emphasis, 
on any subject, and gradually, as the malady 
fastened itself, upon him, he lapsed into a coma- 
tose state, 

M‘Dougall travelled to Fort William arid 
brought back the surgeon, who remained with 
Rockingham three or four days, and then de- 
parted, leaving the invalid in the sole care of 
Martha Seagrave. 

But the disease ran its course, and at last left 
the sick man — left him with its mark upon 
him — left him feeble and emaciated, but left 
him. And, as she noted this fact, Martha Sea- 
grave’s feelings were strangely mingled. She 
had, of course, been deeply grieved to see her 
idol struggling day after day with the loath- 
some and terrible illness, and she had been fear- 
fully anxious for the outcome. Yet it had not 
been an altogether dismal time for her. The 
man she loved had been entirely in her keeping ; 
she alone had nursed him back to life, and 
she felt a pleasurable sense of proprietorship 
as she saw the fever abate and the deep gray 
eyes once more brighten with their natural light. 
Ancl she knew, too, as she saw a daily improve- 
ment in her patient, that soon this proprietor- 
ship would have to end ; that soon she would 
be barred, except in a casual way, from the pres- 
ence of the man who owned her heart and con- 
trolled her every aim in life. Thinking thus; 
therefore, sadness mingled with the pleasure 
which Martha Seagrave experienced in the know- 
ledge that, for the time being, Rockingham had 
cheated the grim king of terrors. 

; It was Christmas Day, A cold wave, accom- 
panied . by a tearing Arctic blizzard direct from 
Hudson Bay, was hurling itself upon Graven- 
hurst... It had been cold enough in all conscience 
before ; but the temperature now dropped some 
forty degrees in a few hours, until it was so 
low that ordinary thermometers could keep no 
record of the intense cold. The house in which 
Rockingham lay lacked many of the comforts 
usually found even in homes of the North-west. 
The only heat was furnished by the cook-stove 
in the kitehen, and an old base-burner in the 
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office proper. As the cutting north wind gatli- The pent-up feelings of weeks and months 
ered in force and intensity, howling through the were liberated in that cry of pain and sorrow ; 
windows as if glass were no obstacle at all, the and then, having confessed her secret to God and 
sick man shivered again and again. True, he to the man she loved, Martha Seagrave fell upon 
was convalescent ; but he was feeble as a baby, the floor, her face buried in her hands, and 
his vitality being at such a low ebb as to be sobbed as only well-nigh breaking hearts can sob. j 
entirely powerless to resist the fearful weather She was tired and weary with long-continued J 
such as one encounters only in' the North-west anxiety and ceaseless watching, and before her 
Territory. sobs died away the girl was asleep. 

His nurse noted the effects of the blizzard In less than an hour she awoke with a start, 
with anxiety, which soon increased to absolute Her first thoughts and fears were for Rocking- 
terror. She piled blankets upon the poor fellow, ham, who lay quite motionless. But he was still I 
and forced him to drink a quantity of brandy, alive, and, not only so, he was sleeping softly and | 
But her efforts were unavailing, and Rockingham breathing evenly. Thanks to his nurse, the fire, ! 
grew steadily worse. His teeth chattered, and and the brandy, the chill had left him, and, I 
he shook until his bed rattled in brisk com- humanly speaking, Digby Rockingham was again I 
petition with the window-frames. Down in tlve safe. I 


diminutive kitchen, the wood-fire in the stove 


Realising this fact, the girl also realised the 


burned brightly, but the heat scarcely warmed { import of her passionate words uttered just J 


the kitchen, much less the upper chambers. 


before she fell asleep. In the presence of Death 


near as possible to the old stove, Martha Seagrave it had not seemed to her strange or unmuidenly 
hastily arranged a bed, and then ran up -stairs to that she should acknowledge, unasked, her un- 
vvhere Rockingham lay. As if endowed with the quenchuble love. But now it was altogether 
combined strength of Hercules and Samson, this different, and Martha’s pale face became suffused 
woman — rather under than over the average size with a deep ilush, which she could not repress. 

— took the sick man, blankets and all, in her arms By the next day the storm had spent itself and 
and carried him down to the warmer kitchen, the cold moderated. An early visitor to the 
And still it seemed impossible for the energetic office was Eli Brock, who was by this time a 
nurse to impart any warmth to her patient. The well man. He had for several days begged of 
minutes and hours found him still shivering, Martha Seagrave permission to relieve her in 
and all the time growing rapidly weaker. Both caring for Rockingham. He had repeated Ins 
Martha Seagrave and Digby Rockingham knew request, and was surprised when the girl promptly, 
that this state of things could not last long : accepted his kindly offer. 

they knew that it was merely a question of time Rockingham overheard their conversation, as 
and feeble human endurance. Martha intended he should. 

Lafcj in the afternoon the shivering ceased, ‘I fear, Mr Brock, that it is no longer 
and Rockingham sank into a cold and almost a question of choice with me. My health is 
lifeless torpor. lie felt that it was the beginning giving out, and my nerves are all unstrung. I 
of the end. Martha thought so too. The girl find myself saying and doing things which I 
placed her hand upon his, to feel his pulse, should not. 1 need a rest ; and as I can leave 


and lie, reviving slightly, laid his other hand over our 
hers. ‘ It will soon he over,’ he whispered. — rest 
Great tears gathered in. the eyes of the faithful H 
nurse. — Rockingham continued: ‘I shall not be -bye. 
able to tell them of all your goodness and self- 

denial, dear friend, God alone can repay such ^ , „ rtT Tm . unm* » ; v. i 

tender care as yours. I think He will — I have SOME NOIES ALOL f MANDRAKES. j 
asked Him. 1 The folklore of flowers takes us hack at a bound j 

ihere was a pause during which these two, cut to old . world times. There is a store mingled 
off from all the rest of the world by the storm ,• • , .... - , A , . 

nd by disease, linked bands, while the team °‘ ™ dom and m *• U*B»U that 

continued to silently trickle down the girl's mm c,uato ro “ ud alluost every tab that grows. 
f ace . Science may look askance at the fabled virtues 

‘My hooks are to be yours when I am attributed to plants in the superstitious past, and 
gone, 5 Rockingham whispered. ‘And Martha, few of the theories of the old herbalists who lived 
dear friend, 1 think I should like you to kiss by ‘culling simples’ can perhaps be defended, 
me — it will seem to me a gentler farewell. 5 He But, apart from science, there is a quaint charm 
closed his eyes as he spoke, and withdrew his about this mystic learning which must always 
hand from the girl’s. possess attractions of its own. 

Much agitated, Martha bent over the young We doubt whether any better instance could be 
clergyman, whose life seemed to be fast ebbing found of : the wealth of tradition, legend, and story 
away, and kissed him. Not coldly, upon his that centres in a single little plant than that 
weary, brow, or quietly, uponi his wasted cheek ; which has accumulated round the Mandrake, 
but, losing all control of herself, she pressed her It has a literature all to itself, and learning seems 
lips to his, and throwing her arms about poor to have exhausted itself over its etymology. The 
Rockingham, gave him, in one long passionate plant itself is so insignificant that it would not 
embrace, the token of that love which had been naturally excite any great interest. Its leaves are 
consuming her heart and life, , ‘ Oh, my love, my ' long, sharp-pointed, and hairy, rising immediately 
love! 5 she moaned, ‘Why must it be? Dear from the ground, and are of a vivid dark green, 
God, I cannot bear it— I love him so! Oh, I Its flowers are dingy white stained with veins of 
love him so !’ purple, and its fruit of a pale orange about the 


our friend in such good hands, I shall take that 
rest with an easier conscience.’ 

Half an hour later, she bade both men good- 
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| size of a nutmeg. The root is spindle-shaped, , 
j often divided into two or three forks, and rudely 
i resembles the human form divine, from which 
J possibly it takes its name. But if we turn from 
the plant itself to the monument of learning 
! that has been erected around it, it is impossible 
| not to be struck with the universal interest it 
has possessed for all people and in all ages. We 
do not know how many Shakespearean commen- 
tators have puzzled oyer the allusion in Juliet’s 
immortal soliloquy : 

And shrieks like mandrakes tom out of the earth, 
j : That living mortals hearing them run mad ; 

! and contrasted it with the parallel apostrophe of 
j Suffolk in King Henry VI., who, asked by Queen 
Margaret whether he has not spirit to curse his 
{ enemies, replies: 

j Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s groan, 
j I would invent as bitter searching terms, 
j As curst, as harsh, as horrible to hear. 

As the legend rims, in order to procure the 
magic plant it was necessary to cut away all the 
suckers to the main root before pulling it up, 
which would cause death to any man or creature 
who heard the human screams it made. They 
had an ingenious if cowardly way of getting over 
the difficulty, which would certainly not com- 
mend itself nowadays to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. After carefully 
stopping their ears, they took a dog and tied its 
tail securely to the plant, and then walking 
away to a short distance called the dog to follow. 
In doing this, the luckless animal would pull up 
the much-coveted roof, but would fall dead upon 
the spot. This was at any rate, according to Jose- 
phus, the old Jewish practice; but the tradition at 
least long survived. There seems, however, later 
to have been a belief that if pulled up at ‘ holy 
times/ due attention being given to the repetition 
of propel' ‘invocations’ — which must, we imagine, 
have been anything but holy— Satan would aid 
the person who made use of the plant. Whatever 
may be the origin for the theory that the root 
shrieked or groaned when separated from the 
earth, it certainly remained a current tradition 
long after Shakespeare immortalised it. Since, 
however, the root is named from its imaginary 
resemblance to the human figure, it is not un- 
natural to suppose that it may have been credited 
with possessing some of the attributes of human 
feeling. Langhorne, in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, tells us to 

Mark how that rooted mandrake wears 
His human feet, his human hands. 

Among its names in this connection are those 
of the ‘Devil’s Food/ and the ‘Devil’s Apple/ 
the ‘tnphach el slieitau J of the Arabs. That 
this uncanny belief continued down to almost 
modern times is shown by an anecdote for which 
Madame du Noyer is responsible. According to 
this, on the murder of the Mareelial de Fabert 
in 1602, which was popularly attributed to his 
having broken a compact with the devil, two 
mandrakes of extraordinary beauty were found 
by lus friends in his rooms, and these were 
regarded as conclusive proofs of the diabolical 
league, of which they failed to find, as they hoped, 
any written record. 

There is considerable doubt whether the inter- 
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esting and coveted ‘ dudaim ’ of Scripture is the 
true mandrake. But there are several species of 
the plant. There is, for instance one growing in 
Switzerland, and another in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago and the south of Europe, and another in 
the East. AH of these are, too, at least akin to 
the Deadly Nightshade. Indeed, all the trans- 
lators agree in identifying this as the magic plant 
which Reuben found in the fields of Mesopotamia, 
and Leah bartered away to Rachel. There is a 
difficulty in reconciling the account in Canticles, 
in which it is said the ‘dudaim give a smell, and 
at our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits 5 — 
from which it is supposed that the plant possessed 
a perfume, whereas to ordinary tastes the man- 
drake stinks. But it has been remarked that, 
after all, the odour or flavour of plants is a 
matter of opinion, and that by Orientals both the 
odour and the intoxicating qualities of the man- 
drake, which is a strong narcotic, were highly 
prized. 

Several travellers, too, whether similarly influ- 
enced or not we are unable to say, have praised in 
enthusiastic terms both its odour and its taste. 
Indeed, the plant exercises an influence not un- 
worthy of the legendary virtues of the Mayisch 
or Lotus, and the Musa paradisiaea or Banana. 
Mount Tabor, Mount Juda, and the lower ranges 
of Lebanon and Iiermon, are famous for their 
mandrakes, which bear fruit of the size and 
colour of a small apple, described by almost all 
travellers as of a most agreeable taste. But it 
has always been in great vogue in the East, both 
Jews and Arabs having from time immemorial 
also valued it for the. magic virtues which were 
so long commonly attached to a love-philtre. 
This attribute, which dates at least from Old 
Testament times, remained current in Italy until 
the Middle Ages, for there are plenty of records 
showing that there was a brisk demand for the 
root among the Italian ladies. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of the proper- 
ties attributed to it are those which it shared 
in common with the Rastrivtrava of Russia, of 
enabling housebreakers to pick locks, which is 
certainly one of the most amusing developments 
of the solar theory. ‘ Love/ it is said, ‘ laughs 
at: locksmiths but the connection between the 
mandrake and ‘ burgling ’ seems a little forced. 
There is a tradition that the moonwort will 
unshoe horses if they step upon the plant, and 
similar powers have been attributed to the ver- 
vain and the mandrake. It is, on the other 
hand, still part of the rural lore of Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Hampshire, that the root 
will improve a horse’s condition ; but this seems 
to be founded upon the identification of the 
mandrake with the bryony, which played such 
a great part in old English herbalism. It is, 
however, more than doubtful whether the plants 
belong to the. same class. But both are alike in 
the curious wealth of legend which surrounds 
them. East and West meet in their folk and 
flower lore. 

As for the name of this wonder-working plant, 
the contest of the authorities seems endless ; but 
the word is at least us old as the time of Pytha- 

f oras, who gave it a Greek equivalent. It was 
nown in Rome, again, as ‘semihomo ;’ while-in 
Greece the plants, or their supposititious vagaries, 
were responsible for one of the names of Venus 
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: Mauclragoritis.: It was sometimes called f: Cir- 
; ca:a,’ from Circe, the enchantress, who changed 
| the companions of Ulysses into swine, and was 
| curiously skilled in the : use of magic herbs, 
j From time immemorial the mandrake has been 
associated with enchantments. It was in popular 
belief one of the most powerful of the charms 
of witches, who were charged with keeping a 
mandrake fiend, that generally assumed the form 
of an ape. Bacon tells us in iris Natural History : 

1 Some plants thei’e are, but rare, that have a 
mossio or downie root, and likewise have a 
number of threads like beards, as mandrakes, 
whereof witches and inipo.sto.urs make an ugly 
image, giving it the form of a lace at the top of 
the "root, and leave these strings to make a broad 
heard down to the foot.’ From which it appears 
that Bacon was not altogether superior to the 
:: superstitions of his time. 

But, as we have said, it is difficult to glance 
at the mass of learning which has accumulated j 
round this talismauie herb without becoming 
more or less susceptible to the feeling that ‘there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy.’ The old herbalists 
may have known something of the properties 
of simples, and they seem to have had a more 
than intimate acquaintance with those very 
forms of occultism that are now puzzling modern 
savants. 


THAT OLD WRITING-DESK. 

By James Murphy. 

It was just like the old miser to have that desk ; 
it was also like me to buy it. I have always 
had a craze for buying things that nobody 
else would, with, as a matter of course, a lit of 
regret immediately after. Not unfrequently, so 
strong and sudden has been my repentance, have 
I left my deposit-money forfeited in the hands 
of the auctioneer, and declined to call for the 
article. However, in this case of the writing- 
desk I completed the purchase, mainly because I 
wanted something of the kind for occasional use, 
and not because I thought the article of any 
great intrinsic value; and not, above all, for 
any love or liking I had for its former owner. 

Love or liking ! It was very little of that 
any of his neighbours had for him, or anyone 
else that knew him. How could they ? Con- 
sider. He had been for years in receipt of a 
handsome income from his lands, and no one 
had ever been the better for it by a penny piece. 
He had fanned out his estate, demesne and 
all, until it was tilled up to the very hall 
door. He had allowed the once handsome 
mansion — handed down to him from genera- 
tions of high-spirited and generous ancestors— 
to fall into ruin and decay, until, with its 
stripped roof and broken windows, it became 
an eyesore and a nuisance in the neighbour- 
hood. His whole life was spent in cheese- 
paring and saving and hoarding, without one 
redeeming feature to break the vile monotony 
of his existence ; unless the fact of his having 
brought his nephew and niece to live with 
him, when they had no place else to go to, and 


no one else to support them, could be called 
a redeeming feature. 

But it was not, it was anything hut that. 
Helen Morgan was of herself quite enough to 
turn his old ruin of a mansion into a fairy 
palace of brightness — to make it happy and 
pleasant on the darkest day that ever gloomed 
from a winter’s sky. The daughter of his 
youngest brother, she had been brought xip to 
great expectations, with this result, that when 
her father died in London, it was found that every 
farthing he owned in the world, and a great 
deal that he did not own, had been lost in his 
Spanish silver-mining speculations, and that his 
daughter was left absolutely penniless. But 
she was handsome and agreeable, cultured and 
accomplished ; and, if it were only by the rare 
beauty of her presence, amply repaid her uncle 
for the home he gave her. 

She herself did not think so, however, for, in 
her simple, innocent way, Helen Morgan believed 
there never was any one so good or so generous 
as he. Except one other — George Morgan, her 
cousin. George and Henry were sons of another 
brother, who had been killed crossing a five- 
barred gate in the hunting-field, and needless to 
say ho left no money behind him either. The 
saving qualities of the family seemed to he con- 
centrated in Sam ; and on the principle, I 
suppose, that one can never have too much of 
a good thing, he possessed them in perfection. 
The brothers came to live with him, and per- 
haps two youths more dissimilar in character, 
manners, and habits never dwelt under the same 
roof. The former was free, clever, good-looking, 
and open-handed— when he had anything to be 
open-handed with ; the latter was surly, wooden- 
headed, and quite as close-fisted, when occasion 
arose, as old Sam himself. 

It was not to be supposed that two young 
people of. the qualities and character of Helen 
and George Morgan could live long in the same 
household and in intimate relationship without 
falling in love. At least it was not to he sup- 
posed by anybody save old Sam Morgan, and it 
never occurred to him. I doubt indeed if he 
much move than knew there was such a word. 
Wherefore it was that when George had come 
into his twenty-fourth year, and his uncle finding 
it necessary to do something for him or to 
extend the family wealth, having proposed a 
match between himself and a neighbouring 
heiress, the young fellow resolutely refused. To 
be sure the young lady was not very prepossess- 
ing, and was, I am afraid, a little ill-tempered ; 
but that should not have availed much in pres- 
ence of old Sam’s eagerness for the match, and 
his readiness, contrary to his general character, 
to give him a liberal settlement. But George, 
to his uncle’s intense annoyance, declined the 
proposed union ; stated his reasons too, moreover, 
which were, if possible, more afflicting and unfor- 
givable than his refusal. Said reasons, or 

reason— for they finally came down to ; one — 
being, that he was in love with his cousin Helen, , 
and that she, and no one else in this wide world, 
should be his wife ; or if not she, certainly no 
one else. 

What a to-do there was in the old mansion 
then, to he sure ! George was denounced, 
disinherited, disowned, expelled ! And Helen 
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would Lave been expelled too ; but where could 
a girl go or what could she do? For the 
matter of that, there was not much for George 
to do either ; the training he had received Was 
not calculated much to lit him for the world. 
But what course there was open to him he 
promptly, with characteristic resolution, adopted 
— he enlisted, . ■ 

You may depend upon it there was an affect- 
ing scene at the parting between the two, and 
that the old beech-tree, overhanging the gateway 
at the end of the avenue, heard some passionate 
! vows and promises. You might bo also pretty 
accurate in believing that if the tears dimmed 
Helen’s diamond eyes, the crimson tints of 
the moss-rose were not very far from her 
• lie jks. "'h:'’.:':' 

But the parting moment came and went, and 
with it, too, went George, to join his regiment, 
now under orders for the distant Indian land, 
leaving Helen to sorrow in silence and loneli- 
ness for her absent lover. Whenever a letter 
or communication came from him, if ever one 
did, he sure it was treasured up in secret, and 
few eyes but her own looked upon it. 

Things went on gloomily enough in the old 
dismal mansion —now a thousand times more 
dismal than ever — for the next' three or four 
years : old Sam Morgan amassing wealth more 
and more every day, just as if he were to live 
for ever to enjoy it ; and Helen and her remain- 
ing cousin passing the time as best they might. 
The latter, indeed, now that George was gone, 
became quite a favourite with his miser uncle. 
It was no wonder, for they -were much akin in 
spirit, disposition, and ways of thinking. 

There is nothing, the cynics tell us, so change- 
able as a woman’s mind ; but herein these 
libellers err. There is one thing more— the. 
mind of a miserly old bachelor, Wherefore 
it is not surprising that after the lapse of some 
time, and when his health began to fail, old 
Sam Morgan became as anxious for a union 
between his surly nephew and his handsome niece 
as he had formerly been incensed* at the bare 
idea of one between her and George. Perhaps it 
was because he grew to like the idea of his 
money remaining in the family ; perhaps because 
it was only the development and outcome of one 
of his many humours and whims. But so it was, 
however, that he proposed the matter, with a by 
no means indefinitely expressed intention of 
leaving all his great wealth to them. Alas! to 
his astonishment and indignation, Helen, ' with 
the greatest possible distinctness and prompt- 
ness— with a distinctness that put it beyond all 
possibility of doubt or perad venture whatever- 
declined. Not all his wealth could tempt her 
into it. 

If old Sam were incensed and outraged on the 
previous occasion, his Unger on the present was 
beyond all power of description. Nor was there 
any possible source of assuagement for him norv, 
as there was on the occasion when George was 
exiled, for lie could not in any kind of decency 
expel Helen from under his roof. Where was 
she to go ? Not to India, I suppose. 

Talking of India, however— from that country 
at this juncture began to come news which, 
by swift and frequent steps, served to attract 
and finallv rivet men’s attention on it — to the 

% =::y . — - 


exclusion of all other things whatever. A 
revolt, a mutiny, a rebellion, a massacre, had 
grown up there by breathless stages ; and in a 
land of one hundred and twenty millions of 
people, a few thousand English soldiers were, on 
the turn of the clock almost, called upon to 
uphold English rule and government. 

The first news of the outbreak came upon 
disbelieving and incredulous ears in England ; 
but, following swiftly, came information that 
made men’s hearts stir and throb as they never 
had throbbed or stirred before. The news of 
the massacre of Cawnpore sent a thrill of pain 
and indignation through the great heart of Eng- 
land. And, thereafter, the thoughts of every man, 
woman, and child in the land were fixed on i 
the distant Indian empire, and on the handful 
of beleaguered men upholding her dominion 
there. Beleaguered 1 Worse than beleaguered. 

In the open plain, the swords and spears of 
troops that British officers had drilled and : 
trained were massed in their thousands in 
mutiny and rebellion; artillery and guns that 
British gold had paid for, parked before and 
beside them. And in almost every barrack and 
compound of British India, treachery lurked in 
the black man’s heart, and the demon of murder 
stood unseen at the white man’s elbow ! In 
! all that swarming population, with disaffection 
rampant in the land, there were but a few 
British regiments — and England twelve thousand 
miles of stormy seas away ! 

From time to time news came of George 
Morgan ; stray paragraphs in the newspapers, 
notices in despatches, and such-lilce, told us of 
what lie was doing. First and most fearless 
where all were daring; readiest to confront the 
foe and the last to retreat ; for eight-and-forty 
hours at a time in the saddle ; compelled to sleep, 
whenever he got the chance, beside his unsaddled 
horse, the reins twisted around his arm, so that 
when the bugle rang out he could leap at once 
into the saddle ; suffering hunger and thirst in 
a land where thirst meant, if not death, agony. 
We all knew well that, wherever he was, there 
was a true heart, and that no more gallant horse- 
man was gathered under the shadow of the British 
flag in that distant land. 

It was an effort of heroic resolve that made 
the Feringhee officers determine to attack and 
storm, with their small forces, the mighty city 
of Delhi, swarming with troops, and every soul 
in it disaffected to British rule, or in sympathy 
with the revolted sepoys. Nothing but the 
primest courage must have made the generals 
resolve on the attempt ; and nothing but the 
keenest knowledge and unhesitating reliance 
on the valour of their men could justify it. 
Nor were they wrong. As an instance : The 
regiment of Guides, in which George Morgan 
was, crossed from Meerdan to Delhi, by forced 
marches, a distance of five hundred and eighty 
miles, in twenty-two broiling days, and the 
evening of their arrival before the walls, after 
a short repose, were aroused to repel an over- 
whelming attack hv sepoy horsemen ! Arid 
thereafter it was constant fighting until the. time 
came to storm the rebel hold. 

But at length Delhi did fall 1 The power of 
the Indian hosts had gone down once again before 
the dauntless valour of the Feringhee "; and once 
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again ilie days of Clive and Hastings, and Napier 
and Gough, had come on the land — Delhi had 
fallen 1 But, riding sword in hand over the 
cannon and sabring the sepoy gunners that still 
worked them under the very walls of Delhi’s great 
mosque, George Morgan found his soldiering days 
numbered too. A Patlian sword had descended 
on his helmet, had glanced off it and come on his 
left shoulder, severing all the muscles of his arm. 
The blow stunned him ; he reeled from his horse 
and fell ; and thereafter, the wild uproar and 
clash of arms in every street of the conquered 
capital came but vaguely, or not at all, on his 


paratory to putting it in new and complete 
repair, lie called an auction of the effects and 
furniture; and what a rickety collection this 
latter was ! And among other things was that old 
writing-desk of which I spoke at the beginning of 
my story. 

I don’t know what prompted me to buy it, for 
it was old, worm-eaten, and crazy. But 1 bought 
it, and placed it upright in a corner of the 
parlour, to be used whenever I had occasion for 
writing, which was not very often. j 

So that on the evening when we gave the party 
in honour of the wedding— did I tell you that 
George and Helen got married >. No ! Weil, 
they did. And a handsomer or blither couple 
you could not see in a month of Sundays. She 
could not look otherwise than handsome ; and 
George, his paralysed arm notwithstanding, looked 
just the type of what a bridegroom should he, 
his well set-up form was so fine, and his eye so 
calm and bright. 

As I have said, we gave a party on the after- 
noon of the wedding day to the young couple. 
We were not likely to see them again for many 
a weary year, if ever ; for they had made up 
their minds to make their home in the far west . 
of Canada— in that district since well known as 
Manitoba ; and so we determined that this last 
evening in the neighbourhood should be a pleasant 
one. Let me remember whom we had there. 
The rector and his wife and two daughters ; the 
doctor and his two sons, the latter, full of life 
and fun, just home from the university ; and 
quite a number of other people, mostly young. 
Among others present was the managing clerk, 
who, as before related, had read out the con- 
tents of old Sam’s will. There was plenty of 
jollity and rejoicing, but there were not many 
tears shed for the memory of old Sam Morgan. 

Well, in clearing the parlour for the dance, 
my wife insisted that the old desk should be left 
standing in the corner where it was, on its four 
crazy legs. I don’t know why she did so, but 
I rather think if. was in delicate mockery of the 
old fellow’s memory, and as showing, in the only 
way she could, her contempt for the unhandsome 
way he had acted by her young friends. It was 
quite a foolish proceeding on her part ; but you 
cannot reason with women, at least I never : 
could — and the folly of it was shown unmistak- i 
ably when, in one of the waltzes, Walter 
Hempwood, the doctor’s son, and Lilian Hume, 
the rector’s daughter, going a little too rapidly — 
Heaven bless their bright hearts ! — careered full 
tilt against it ; and, lo and behold you ! the 
rickety legs were knocked clean from under the 
dazed thing ; and it fell on its side on the floor, 
tumbling away from its moth-eaten supports. 

■ ■ Confound the rickety thing ! ’ said the lawyer ; 

‘ it wouldn’t belong to old Sam if it were not 
up to some mischief.’ 

A kick ! And behold ! so worm-eaten and 
mouldered and aged was it, that it fell to pieces 
under the vigorous spurning, as if it were made 
of dust — which, indeed, from the quantity of that 
article that flew about, it seemed uncommonly 
likely it was. And behold again ! out from the 
debris there rolled a neatly- folded parcel of 
paper, quite fresh and shining in its glossiness, 
and tied with a red tape. Where it came from 
no one could say, or where it could have lain 


Needless to say how proud we were all when 
his name came home in the despatches, when the 
newspapers gave : different versions of the affair, 
but all, however differing, agreeing in eulogy of 
him ; and how more than delighted we were 
when we found that his wound was not mortal. 
But his soldiering days were over ; he received 
the Victoria Cross, was retired, and came home. 

What his old miserly uncle thought of him 
and his prowess, no one knew ; he read all about 
it, but said nothing. He was ill, very ill, when 
his nephew came home. For days he continued 
in pretty much the same way, only by degrees 
growing worse, until he became so bad that all 
knew the end could not be far off ; and then for 
the first time he had George called to his bedside. 
‘ George, I have left you the’ But what- 

ever more he was going to say remained unsaid, 
for he lay back in a fit of coughing ; and when 
the coughing was over, so was his life — his last 
breath had gone out with it. 

Well, we all thought George had been left 
amply provided for, ami, indeed, every one was 
glad * of it, for two reasons — first, because he 
needed it, and secondly, because he deserved it. 

The day came when the will was to be opened ; 
aud behold ! not one word was there about 
George — not one word. The old man had left 
every stick and stone and every guinea to the 
churl his brother. The miser had been as untrue 
in his death as he had ' been mean and avari- 
cious ■ during his. life ; and George was penni- 
less. We could scarcely believe our ears, When 
the lawyer’s managing clerk— the old lawyer 
himself had died a few days before Sam Morgan 
— read it out ; and thought he must have made 
some mistake. But no ; there it was all in black 
and white, in the clearest and most unmistakable 
handwriting, but all the more aggravating perhaps 
for that. 

The new owner was not long in making 
changes. A new broom sweeps clean, and he 
was a new broom indeed. First, George was 
ordered off the premises. Where could he go ? 
He came to me, as the only friend he had. The 
next thing the churlish heir did was to propose 
anew to Helen, never doubting now that, with 
the unquestioned inheritance of his uncle’s wealth, 
she would gladly accept him. Therein, however, 
he made a mistake. She rejected the unamiable 
suitor in favour of his disinherited brother ; his 
wealth could not sway or alter her affections — 
not in the slightest. Naturally, she had to go 
too ; a solitary bequest of three hundred pounds 
was all that came to her share through the will. 

Presently, Henry Morgan began to turn the 
half-ruined mansion quite out of doors. Pre- 
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concealed, unless in some secret drawer which by them ; nor of many other pleasant things 
had remained unsuspected and entirely hidden which I should like to speak of if 1 had space 
from view. But there, at any rate, it was. and time. Only this : that, returning good for 

‘This seems to me like something in any way/ evil, George Morgan, at Helen’s special request, 
said the managing clerk, after a pause in which instead of turning his brother away, appointed; 
we all looked at it ; whilst he took it up in his him agent and manager of his estates — a position 
hands, gazed at it wonderingly for a second, and which, curiously enough, he filled to the satis-' 
then opened it. He looked down its first page, faction of everybody. 

turned over that, read down the second, whilst ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . " 

a curious expression grew into his face and eyes ; 
and finally, throwing all over at once, turned to 
see the last, with the big red seal staring at him 
from the bottom thereof. For a moment lie stood 
in suspense ; and then with a thundering hurrah, 
that might have wakened old Sam in his blessed 
repose, waved it over his head, and running up 

to George Morgan and Helen, who shrank back ’Twas then that tlie poplars stately, 

a little, believing him to have gone suddenly To the stars in a whisper clear, 

demented, cried: ‘Give me your hands! Give Told the news of the day sedately, 

me your hands, I say ! By the honours of war ! Nor dreamt of a listener near, 

this is grander news than the capture of Delhi ! 

Yon ’re the owners uf Castleholm. 1 ‘ She came,’ said the taller, gravely, 

‘Wlmt is it? What’s the matter? "What ‘ To our shade when the sun was low 

does it all mean ?’ everybody asked at once, ‘And left, 1 cried the younger, ' bravely . 

‘What does it all mean? 5 echoed the clerk. Though her sweet eyes looked her wr 

! ‘Why, it’s the will— the will. The last will 
j and testament of Samuel Morgan, Esq., now on 
his death-bed, but sound of mind and body, 5 
continued he, quoting in bis exuberance the 
usual phraseology of such documents, which he 
knew off by heart; ‘and it’s properly signed 
and witnessed : and — be leaves all his property, 
every rafter and kitchen stone, every guinea and 
shilling and copper penny, to his beloved nephew, 

George Morgan ! ’ 

Ami so it was — beyond all doubt and question. 

You may depend upon it there was a startled 
group in ray humble parlour for a moment or 
two, as we all held our breaths ; and the next 
moment a hearty cheer burst forth. 

What an evening it was, to be sure! What ‘ It was penned on the eve of his bridal 

an insane sense of mild rejoicing possessed us To a lady of high degree — 

all ! How we patched up the broken desk And regretful words and idle — 

again, to try to find out the exact spot where the “Not half so fair as she.” 

precious document had lain concealed. How we 
regretted that the dear old gentleman lying in 
his grave could not be with us to partake of 
i our delight ! How we wondered at our own 
i blindness in failing to see tbe many virtues 
that shone through his character during his 
long and exemplary life ! How many a rare 
and ennobling trait, which we stupidly did not 
see before, now stood revealed to us in angelic 
brightness ! ! 

Well, there was no time lost in putting 
matters into legal shape, and the next day George 
Morgan and the lawyer posted away to Dublin, 
and at the very earliest moment had the docu- 
ment lodged in the Prohate Court. A few days 
more settled all. There was no further need to 
talk of Manitoba or emigration ; the hero of 
Delhi was heir to the property, and in a short 
time entered into possession. 

It is hardly worth while delaying to tell of 
the rejoicings that took place in the country round 
when the news became, known ; or how well and 
worthily the wearer of the Victoria Gross and 
his handsome wife filled the position' of lord 
and lady of the estate ; or of what a magnificent 
house-warming was given when the mansion, 
being renewed and refurnished, was reoccupied 
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MinsiGn'r, and the stars were gleaming 
In the deep blue dome of the sky, 

Ami the moon was softly beaming 

O’er the earth from her throne on high. 


‘ She came,’ again said the, elder, 

With a sudden angry frown, 

And a tap on the youngster’s shoulder, 

‘ To our shade as the sun went down, 

‘With a letter ; I guessed the writer, 
Whose words could light her eyes 
And flush her cheeks, till brighter 
They shone than roseate skies. 


‘ She broke the seal, and faded 
The red of her cheek to white, 
And I read the lines, well aided 
By the gleam of the red sunlight. 


‘And she read the linos all over 
With never a sob or tear, 

Of him who had been her lover 
In the spring-time of the year. 

And I hope on some happier morrow 
, When her grief has lost its smart, 
She may smile at her present sorrow, 
And trust to a truer heart,’ 

Magdam 
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1 BLACK SLAVES IN ENGLAND. 
When that distinguished Virginian, Henry 
Esmond Warrington, landed at Bristol in the 
year of grace 175(5, he was, as readers of Thackeray 
will remember, accompanied by a servant in the 
shape of his black slave Gumbo. A black follower 
would not at that time excite much interest or 
curiosity at the port of Bristol, as the people there 
must have been fairly well accustomed to such 
sights, few American gentlemen embarking or 
disembarking who were not attended by one or 
more black slaves. But when Gumbo reached the 
mure inland and rustic place of Castlewood, he was 
the cause of no little wonder and consternation, 
firstly in the servants’ hall, where he startled 
the occupants hv his extraordinary and audacious 
exaggerations in praise of his master and his 
immense Virginian estates, and secondly in the 
church on Sundays, where he sang the familiar 
psalms and hymns with the loudness and reso- 
nance of a church organ. 

The extensive proprietary interests which, 
during last century, English merchants and 
members of the English aristocracy held in the 
American colonies and the West Indies, involved 
the possession also on their part of many slaves. 
Many of these black slaves were trained to act as 
household servants and personal attendants, and 
in this capacity accompanied their owners when 
travelling. The presence of black slaves in 
this country was therefore not an unfamiliar 
sight ; but it will perhaps startle many readers 
to know that in 1764, according to the esti- 
mate of the Gentleman’s Magazine of the period, 
there were upwards of twenty thousand black 
slaves domiciled in London alone, and that 
these slaves were openly bought and sold on 
‘ Change.’ The newspapers of the day represent 
these slaves as being upon the whole rather a 
trouble to their owners. For one thing, they 
<■■■ ceased to consider themselves ‘ slaves 1 in this 
so-called ‘ free country ; ’ hence they were often 
unwilling to work, and when forced to labour 
i were generally sullen, spiteful, treacherous, and 
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revengeful. They also frequently, as we shall 
find from the press advertisements of the day, 
made their escape, necessitating rewards being 
ottered for their recapture. 

For instance, in the London Gazette for March 
1685, there is an advertisement to the effect that 
a black boy of about fifteen years of age, named 
John White, ran away from Colonel ICirke on the 
15th iust. ‘He has a silver collar about his neck, 
upon which is the colonel’s coat of arms and 
cipher ; he has upon his throat a great scar,’ &c. 

A reward is offered for bringing him back. In 
the Daily Post of August 4, 1720, is a similar 
notice: ‘Went away the 22d July last, from the 
house of William V r ebb, in Limehouse Hole, a 
negro man, about twenty years old, called Dick, 
yellow complexion, wool hair, about five foot six 
inches high j having on his right breast the word 
“Hare” burnt. Whoever brings him to the said 
Mr Webb’s shall have half-a-guinea reward and 
reasonable charges.’ Again, in the Daily Journal 
for September 28, 1728, is an advertisement for a 
runaway black boy. It is added that he had the 
words ‘My Lady Brom field’s black in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ engraved on a collar round his 
neck. 

The degrading custom of decorating male and 
female slaves in England with a collar bearing 
the name and designation of their owners, had 
the example set for it in high quarters. There 
still exists at Hampton Court the bust of a 
favourite slave of King William III., the head of 
which is of black marble, and the drapery round 
the shoulders and chest of veined yellow marble *, 
while encircling the throat is a carved white 
marble collar, with a padlock, in every respect 
like a dog’s metal collar. In the Museum of j 
the Antiquarian Society in Edinburgh there is a j 
specimen of those slave collars, although in this i 
case the wearer of the collar was not a black 
man, but a white. The collar bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘ Alexander Stewart, found 
guilty of death for theft, at Perth, December 
5, 1701.— Gifted by the Justiciaries as a per- 
petual servant to Sir John Erskine of Alva.’ 


fjar.. si. I'fil. 
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That a collar was considered as essential for a 
black slave as for a dog is shown by an advertise- 
ment in the London Advertiser for 1756, in which 
Matthew Dyer, working -goldsmith at the Crown 
in Duck Lane, Orchard Street, Westminster, inti- 
mates to the public that he makes ‘ silver padlocks 
for Blacks or Dogs ; collars,’ &c. 

The use of the collar upon creatures of our own 
flesh and blood was humiliating enough, but the 
public sale of them was still more degrading. A 
great deal was said in this country a generation 
or two ago, in condemnation of the sales of slaves 
in the United States, and in praise of our own 
superior virtue in this respect. Many of the 
persons who thus denounced their American 
brethren were not probably aware that it is not 
much more than a century since the same hateful 
practice was put an end to in England itself. 

In the, Taller for 1709, a black hoy, twelve 
years of age, ‘ fit to wait on a gentleman, ’ is 
offered for sale at Dennis’s Coffee-house, in Finch 
Lane, near the Royal Exchange. From the Daily 
Journal of September 28, 1728, we learn that a 
negro boy, eleven years of age, was similarly 
offered for sale at the Virginia Coffee-honse in ■ 
Threadneedle Street, behind the Royal Exchange. 
The following, from the London Advertiser of 
1756, with its reference to freedom from ‘ dis- 
temper,’ is painf ully like an offer of young dogs 
for sale in the present day: c To be sold, a Negro 
Boy, about fourteen years old, warranted free 
from any distemper, and has had those fatal to 
that colour ; has been used two years to all 
kinds of household work, and to wait at table ; 
his price is Mb, and would not he sold but the 
person he belongs to is leaving off business. 
Apply at the, bar of the George Coffee-house in 
Chancery Lane, over against the Gate. 5 Again, 
in the Public Ledger for December 31, 1761, >ve 
have for sale ‘ A healthy Negro Girl, aged about 
fifteen years ; speaks good English, works at 
her needle, washes well, does household work, 
and has had the smallpox.’ 

So far, these sales seetn to have been effected 
privately : but later on we find that the auction- 
eer’s hammer is being brought into play. In 1763, 
one John Rice was hanged for forgery at Tyburn, 
and following upon his execution was a sale of 
his effects by auction, ‘and among the rest a' 
negro boy.’ He brought £82. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of the day, commenting upon the sale 
of the black boy, says that this was ‘ perhaps the 
first custom of the kind in a free country.’ Again, 
we find from another contemporary print that at 
Lichfield, in 1771, there was offered for sale by 
public auction * A Negro Boy from Africa, sup- 
posed to be ten or eleven years of age. lie is 
remarkably stout, well proportioned, speaks 
tolerably good English, of a mild disposition, 
friendly, officious [aic], sound, healthy, fond of 
labour, and for colour an excellent fine black.’ 
The Stamford Mercury for the same year bears 
record that ‘ at a sale of a gentleman’s effects at 


Richmond, a Negro Boy was put up and sold for 
J32.’ The paper adds : ‘ A shocking instance in 
a free country !’ 

■ The public conscience had indeed for many 
years been disturbed on this question, the greater 
number of English people holding that the 
system of slavery as tolerated in London and the 
country generally should be declared illegal. 
From an early period in last century the subject 
had not only been debated in the public prints 
and on the platform, but had been made matter 
of something like judicial decision. At the first, 
legal opinion was opposed to the manumission of 
slaves brought by their masters to this country. 
In 1729, Lord Talbot, Attorney-general, and 
Mr Yorke, Solicitor-general, gave an opinion 
which raised the whole question of the legal 
existence of slaves in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The opinion of these lawyers was that the mere 
fact of a slave coming into these countries from 
the West Indies did not render him free, and 
that he could be compelled to return again to 
those plantations. Even the rite of baptism did 
not free him— -it could only affect his spiritual, 
not his temporal, condition. It was on the 
strength of this decision that slavery continued 
to flourish in England, until, as we have seen, 
there were at one time as many as twenty 
thousand black slaves in London alone. Chief- 
justice Holt had, however, expressed a contrary 
opinion to that above given; and after along 
struggle the matter was brought to a final issue 
in tiie famous case of the negro Somevsett. On 
i: June 22, 1772, it Was decided by Lord Mansfield 
in the name of the whole bench, that ‘ as soon as 
a slave set foot on the soil of the British Islands, 
he became free.’ From that day to the present 
this has remained the law of our land as regards 
slavery. The poet Cowper expressed the jubilant 
feeling of the country over Lord Mansfield’s 
dictum when he sung : 

We have no slaves at home.— Then why abroad ? 

And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 

That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive pur air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

But while Lord Mansfield’s decision was final j 
and uncontestable as regards the soil of these j 
islands, many curious questions arose from time 
to time in connection with our ships in foreign 
waters. For instance, in the case of Forbes v, 
Cochrane, the question was raised as to whether 
slaves that had made their escape in slavehold- 
ing countries and : found refuge on the deck 
of a British man-of-war had by so doing secured 
their freedom. The facts of the case were, that 
[.some slaves belonging to an English gentleman 
I in Florida had made their escape, and found 
refuge on board a British man-of-war ; and 
Florida being then a Spanish possession, the 
owner of the slaves demanded that the British 
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captain should surrender them. The captain 
refused. He said that the owner might, if he 
could, induce them by persuasion to return to the 
slave-gang and the cotton-field, but declined to 
use force to expel the men. The slave-owner sued 
the captain for the delivery of his slaves ; but 
the decision was given against the slave-holder. 
The tradition, that to stand on the deck of a 
British man-of-war was to stand on a bit of Eng- 
land was upon that occasion given the strength 
and authority of law. ‘ Slavery,’ said Mr Jus- 
tice Best, in pronouncing the decision— ‘slavery 
is a local law, and therefore if a man wishes to 
preserve his slaves, let him attach them to him 
by affection, or make last the bars of their prison, 
•or rivet well their chains ; for the instant they 
get beyond the limits where slavery is recognised 
by the local law, they have broken their chains, 
they have escaped from their prison, and are 
freed Ships of war thus claimed the privilege, 
and have continued to maintain the privilege, of 
sharing in all the rights and immunities of their 
own country, so that when a slave sets his foot 
upon their decks, as upon the soil of England 
itself, he is then, and thenceforth, free. 

Another curious instance of the hold which 
slavery had upon British colonists is to be found 
in the Life of Baron Sea forth, who took office as 
Governor of Barbadoes in 180J. During his 
administration a planter, having killed one of 
his own slaves, was tried for the murder and 
acquitted, the law on that island not regarding 
such an act as murder. When proved, which 
was very seldom the case, the crime was punish- 
able only by a line of ,£15 currency. The terrible 
practice of slave-killing not being unfrequeut 
on the island, Lord Seaforth resolved to put 
an end to it. ‘He procured an Act from the 
Barbadian legislature making it felony to kill a 
slave, and thereupon sailed to England to obtain 
for it the sanction of the Crown. Soon after his 
return, another slave was killed by his owner. 
The latter was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
be banged for murder, under the new Act. At 
the time appointed, the condemned prisoner was 
brought out for execution ; but so strong was the 
public feeling against the new law, that the 
ordinary executioner was not to be found. The 
governor then required the sheriff to perform 
in's office, either in person or by deputy, but, 
after some excuses, he absolutely refused. His 
lordship then addressed the guard of soldiers, 
stating that “whoever would volunteer to be 
executioner should be subsequently protected, 
as well as rewarded then.” One presented him- 
self ; and it henceforth became as dangerous to j 
kill a slave as a freeman in Barbadoes. His 
lordship’s introduction of tins law rendered him 
very unpopular in Barbadoes, and he quitted that 
•island in 1806.’ 

There is a sense in which slavery may still be 
said to exist in this country — that is, in our 
convict system. Of course, in this case the 
subject has by his crimes forfeited his liberty, 
and so has entered upon a life little removed 
from that of a slave. In the end of last century, 
‘slaved mu’ in Norway was a distinctive punish- 
ment of criminals. Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, 


in her interesting letters written during a tour 
in that country, says : ‘ The laws here are mild, 
and do not punish capitally for any crime but 
murder, which seldom occurs. Every other 
offence merely subjects the delinquent to im- 
prisonment and labour in the castle, or rather' 
arsenal, at Christiania, and the fortress at 
FreclericshalL The first and second conviction, 
produces a sentence for a limited number of 
years — two, three, five, or seven, proportional to 
the atrocity of the crime. After the third, he 
is whipped, branded in the forehead, and con- 
demned to perpetual slavery. This is the 
ordinary march of justice.’ 


CHAPTER VI. — A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


Linnell went home to the Red Lion well con- 
tent that evening : for Ilaviland Dumaresq had 
poured out his full heart to him ; and Psyche 
had given him her faithful promise to sit to him 
in Arab costume for his projected picture. Not 
that as yet he was in love with Psyche ; love at 
first sight was alien to the artist’s timid and 
shrinking nature ; hut he had recognised from 
the very first moment he saw her that he would 
be more capable of conceiving a grand passion 
for that beautiful girl than for any other woman 
he had ever inet in the course of his wanderings. 
To begin with, was she not Haviland Dumaresq’s 
daughter? and Linn ell’s reverence for the great 
thinker, in his solitude and poverty, was so 
profound and intense that that fact alone pre- 
possessed him immensely from the very first In 
Psyche’s favour. But even had she been the 
daughter of a Mrs Maitland or a village inn- 
keeper, Linnell could hardly have helped being 
interested in the pi nk-aud- white maiden. He 
lntd sat and talked with her all the evening long 
in a convenient corner ; he had drawn her out 
slowly bit by bit ; her shyness and reserve had 
made him almost forget his own ; her innocent 
pleasure at the attention lie paid her had flat- 
tered and delighted his sensitive spirit. : Though 
Haviland Dumaresq had honoured him with his 
confidence, it was of Psyche he thought all the 
small- hours through : it was Psyche’s voice, not 
the great philosopher’s, that rang in his ears as he 
lay awake ; it was Psyche’s eyes that made his 
heart flutter with unwonted excitement through 
the night-watches. 

Linnell was thirty, and at thirty these 
symptoms come stronger than in early youth. 
It is then that a man. begins to know himself a 
man : it is then that he begins to recognise 
and appraise his own effect upon the hearts of 
women. 

He liked Psyche— liked her immensely ; but 
the really important ’question was this, did 
Psyche like him ? He knew enough about 
women, of course, by this time to know that 
six or seven thousand a year will buy you out- 
right the venal love of half the girls in a London 
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ballroom. He knew that, and lie didn’t, care to 
invest Ins money in the unprofitable purchase. 
The question was, did Psyche really like him for 
himself, or could Psyche be made so to like him ? 
He glanced down uneasily, as he sat in his own 
arm-chair in the inn room, at his lame leg, or 
the leg that he still insisted on considering as 
lame, and asked himself gravely many times over, 
Would Psyche take him, limp and all included, 
without the dead make-weight of that hypo- 
thetical and unacknowledged fortune? If Psyche 
would, then well and good- : it was an honour for 
any man to marry Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter. 

But if Psyche wouldn’t Ha, what a start ! 

As he thought the words to himself, Linnell for 
the first time realised in his soul how deeply his 
life had already intertwined itself with Psyche’s. 

The dream was bom but the day before 
yesterday ; and yet even to-day to give it up 
would cost him a lasting pang of sorrow. 

lie had understood well what Haviland 
Dumaresq meant when he said that if he had 
to advise any young man or woman begin- 
ning life he would tell them to go the way of 
the world, and work for money, position, and 
power. The great philosopher was a father, after 
all ; lie was thinking of Psyche. And for that, 
Linnell could not really find it in his heart to 
blame him. The old man had led his own 
heroic life, his own heroic self-denying way, for 
a grand purpose : he had spent himself in the 
service of thought and humanity. But when he 
looked at Psyche’s beautiful young life— at that 
pink-aud- white rosebud, just opening so sweetly 
and daintily to the air of heaven — he might well 
be forgiven for the natural wish to surround her 
with all possible comfort and luxury. A man 
may be a Stoic for himself if lie likes, no doubt, 
but no good mail can ever be a Stoic for those 
he loves best — for his wife or his daughter. 

There the painter thoroughly sympathised with 
him. If he married Psyche, it would be because 
he wished to make her happy : to give her all 
that money can give : to make life more beautiful 
and worthy and dear to her. For that, he would 
gladly fling away everything. 

So Linnell could easily forgive the father if 
he wished Psyche, as the world says, * to marry 
well’— to marry money — for, in plain prose, that 
was what it came to. He could forgive even 
Haviland Dumaresq himself for that vulgar, 
thought. lie could forgive Dumaresq — but not 
Psyche. If Psyche took him, she must take him 
for pure, pure luve alone. She must never ask 
if he was rich or poor. She must never inquire 
into the details of his banking-book. She must 
fling herself upon him just because she loved 
him. He wanted in his way to do after the 
fashion of the Lord of Burleigh. He must be 
but a landscape painter, and a village maiden she. 
On those terms alone would he consent to be 
loved. And on those terms, too, he said to 
himself, with a little thrill of delight, Haviland 
Diunaresq’s daughter would be content to love 
him. If Psyche were made of other mould than 
that-— if Psyche were swayed by vulgar ideals 
and base self-interest — if Psyche were incapable 
of devotion like her father’s, or of . love like his 
own— then Linnell for his part would have 


nothing to say to her. It was just because lie 
felt sure something of Haviland Dumaresq’s 
grand self-forgetfulness must run innate in his 
daughter’s veins that the painter believed he 
could give up his life for her. 

So' he whispered to himself, as he lay awake 
that night and thought of Psyche. But at that 
very moment, at the Wren’s Nest, a gray old 
man, erect and haughty still, but with that 
dreamy look in his eyes that Linnell had noticed 
so keenly on their second meeting, stole on tiptoe 
into the room where his daughter slept, and 
regarding her long in a strange ecstasy of delight, 
-candle in hand, murmured to himself in low 
hazy tones : ‘ She shall be rich. She shall be 
. happy. She shall have all she wants. She shall 
live the life I never lived. I see it. I feel it. 

I know it’s coming.— A rich man shall love her. 
I feel it’s coming.— Space swells around me. 
The walls grow bigger. The world grows wider. 
The music rings. How glorious it all looks in 
Psyche’s palace ! I shall make her happy. I 
shall guard her and watch over her. She shall 
never fling her life away, as I flung mine, for 
vain conceits, for empty shadows,— I see the 
vision. I hear the music. It rings in my ears. 
It tells me she shall be happy.’ 

If a medical man could have looked at the 
great philosopher’s eyes just then, he would have 
needed but little experience to tell you that 
the silver-coated pellet Haviland Dumaresq had 
swallowed to calm his nerves the evening before 
was pure opium. It was thus that nature re- 
venged herself at last for long years of .excessive 
toil and terrible privation. 

Next day, Psyche was to begin her sittings 
in the Arab costume. Linnell was up early, and 
opened his letters from London at the break- 
fast table. Among them was one from his agent 
in town, giving a list of all libraries and insti- , 
tutions in the English-speaking world to which 
copies of Haviland Dumaresq’s great work could 
be sent by an ardent admirer. The number a 
little surprised himself : his agent had hunted 
up two hundred and seventy distinct recipi- 
ents. The complete series of the Encyclo- 
paedic Philosophy was published at tli ree guineas 
a set: the total would amount, therefore, to 
,£850, 10s. He totted up the number on the: 
back of an envelope, and drew a long breath. 
That was a big sum : much bigger than he ex- 
pected ; but it would make Dumaresq rich for 
many a long day to come. Eight hundred and 
fifty was nothing to him. lie took his cheque- 
book from his portmanteau, and filled in a cheque 
for that amount offhand. Then he wrote a short 
note of instruction to liis agent ; packed up his 
easel for the morning’s work ; dropped letter and 
cheque in the post-box as he passed ; and pre- 
sented himself betimes at the Wren’s Nest, with 
an approving conscience, to fulfil his engage- 
ment.: 

He was glad to think he had done so much to 
make ' Psyche and her father both happy. And 
he was glad, too, in a certain indefinite half-con- 
scious way, that lie ’d planned it first for Haviland 
Dumaresq’s own sake, before he even knew of 
Psyche’s existence. Love of philosophy, not love 
of a girl, had given him the earliest impulse to do 
that kind and generous action. 

It was a happy morning, indeed, for both the 
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young people. Linnell lnid to pose and drape the adherents his system was gaining on the 
Psyche, with Geraldine Maitland’s friendly assist- continent, and his own profound belief in its 
anee — for Geraldine had come round to bring tire ultimate triumph. ‘ All great things grow slowly,’ 
Arab dress, and remained to perform propriety he said, as he worked away at the dainty curve 
for the occasion. Papa wouldn’t come down this of those quivering nostrils. ‘ The Newtonian 
morning, Psyche said, blushing : he had one of his gravitation was disbelieved for half a century, 
very bad headaches to-day. She noticed last night and Lamarck went blind and poor to his grave 
that Papa’s eyes had that strange far-away dreamy without finding one adherent for his evolu- 
loofc about "them, which, she always observed, tionary theories.’ 

was followed soon by a racking headache. He ‘Papa has many,’ Psyche said simply, ‘and 
was dreadfully depressed when he got well, too : those, too, among the greatest and most famous 
he’d have a terrible fit of depression to-morrow, of the time. Even among the people we see 
she was afraid. Linnell was politely sorry to ' here at Petherton, 1 can always measure their 
hoar that ; yet too secretly glad at the proximate intellect at first sight by observing in what sort 
success of his own device to feel that the of respect they hold my father.’ 
depression could he very permanent. It was such ‘Then my intelligence must he of a very high 
an impersonal way of doing a man a benefit order,’ Linnell went on, laughing, ‘for I believe 
—increasing the sale of his book so largely, nobody oh earth ranks Haviland Dumaresq higher 
It would all go in with the yearly account, than I do. To me he seems far and away the 
no doubt ; and unless Dumaresq inquired very greatest thinker I’ve ever met or seen or read 
closely into the sales, he would never even find about.’ 

out the real reason of this apparent leap into ‘ To me, too,’ Psyche answered quietly, 

sudden popularity. He would only know in a The reply startled him by its simple directness, 

vague and general way that a great many more of It was so strange that a girl of Psyche’s age 
his books had been sold this year than in any should have any opinion at all of her own 
previous year since their first publication. upon such a subject ; stranger still that she 

‘There, that’ll do exactly,’ lie said at last, should venture to express it to another so plainly 
posing Psyche’s head, with a soft silky [hoik- and openly. There was something of Havi- 
thrown lightly across it, a little on one side land Dumaresq’s own straightforward impersonal 
towards her left shoulder. — Don’t you think so, truthfulness in this frank avowal of supreme 
-Miss Maitland ? It ’ll do so. That ’s absolute belief on Psyche’s part in her father’s greatness, 
perfection. — Now you can laugh and talk as Linnell liked her all the better for her frank con- 
much as you like, you know, Miss Dumaresq. fidenee. ‘I’m glad to hear you say so,’ he said, 
Don’t suppose it’s the same as having your photo- ‘for one knows that great men are often so much 
graph taken. What a painter wants above all is misjudged by their own family. No man, we 
the natural expression. The more you ’re your- know, is a hero to his valet. Let him be the 
self, the more beautiful and graceful the picture profoundest philosopher that ever breathed on 
will he, of course.’ earth, and he ’s oftenest looked upon as Only 

‘What a pretty compliment!’ Geraldine Mait- Papa by his own daughters. But I’m glad to 
land murmured archly. ‘ You never speak that know, too, that the faith is spreading. How 
way to me, Mr Linnell.’ many copies, now, have you any idea, are usually 

The painter looked down and laughed awk- sold of tne Encyclopaedic Philosophy V 
wardly. ‘But I’ve never painted j/ow, you know, ‘Oh, not more than ten or twelve a year,’ 
Miss Maitland,’ he answered, rather restrained. Psyche answered carelessly, rearranging the 
‘ When I do, I ’ll prepare a whole quiverful of drapery upon her shining shoulder, 
compliments ready for use beforehand.’ Linnell started. ‘Only tenor twelve a year!’ 

* I understand. Precisely so. But with Psyche, he cried, astonished. ‘You don’t mean to tell 
ydu see, they well out naturally.’ me that’s really the case? You must be mis- 

Psyche blushed and smiled at once. ‘Don’t taken! I can’t believe it. Only ten or twelve 
talk such - nonsense, Geraldine,’ she said with a copies a year of the greatest work set forth by 
bashful air. — ‘Is this right now, Mr Linnell, any thinker of the present century !’ 
please ? Geraldine sets me out of pose by talk- ‘ Yes, 5 Psyche answered, in that quiet, resigned, 
iugA matter-of-fact way she had inherited from her 

Linnell looked up from Iris easel admiringly, father. ‘You see, in England, people read it at 
‘Go on making her blush like that as long as the libraries : the great sale ’s all abroad, Papa 
you please, Miss Maitland,’ he said with a smile, says, and the book ’s been translated into all 
as he outlined her delicate face on his canvas. European and Asiatic languages, so people for 

‘That’s just how I want it. Nothing could he the most part buy the translations, which prae : 

more perfect. My Fatma or Mould’s supposed tically bring in next to nothing. Then the 
to be caught in the very act of falling in love fur Americans, of course, who read it so much, read 
the first time. I mean to call it “The Dawn of it all in pirated editions. They once sent Papa 

Love,” in fact, and you must try to throw your- a hundred pounds as compensation ; but Papa 

self, as fully as possible into the spirit of the sent the cheque hack again at once. He said he 
character, you see, Miss Dumaresq.’ wouldn’t accept it as a present and a favour from 

If LinnelL had wished to make her blush, people who ought to pay tenfold as a simple act 
indeed, nothing he could have said would have of natural justice.’ 

succeeded better. The poor girl flushed so ‘But I suppose whatever are sold now are 

crimson at once from chin to forehead that all clear profit?’ Linnell asked tentatively, with 

Linnell took pity upon her, and strove at once many misgivings, lest he should ask too much, 

to_ turn the current of the conversation. He and let out beforehand the secret of this enormous 
shitted the subject to Dumaresq and his work, hound into supposed popularity. 
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‘ Well, yes,’ Psyche answered with some little 
hesitation. ‘X believe they are. I’ve heard 
Papa say Maemnrdo and White have long since 
covered all expenses, and that every copy sold 
now is money in pocket.’ 

Linnell breathed freely once more. Then the 
£850, 10s., for which he had sent off his cheque 
that morning to his agent would be all clear gain 
to the poor needy Dumaresq. His brush worked 
on upon the canvas with unusual vigour. He had 
never had such a sitter in his life before ; he had 
never felt he was doing himself such justice, nor 
experienced such a supreme internal conscious- 
ness of having been useful to others in his genera- 
tion. ... 

When the head of the great publishing house 
of Macmurdo and White received a cheque for 
£850, 10s., and an order for two hundred and 
seventy complete sets of ‘Dumaresq’s Encyclo- 
paedic’ (as the Trade in its recognised shorthand 
calls it), lie raised his eyebrows, sucked in his 
cheeks, and tapped with his forefinger on the 
desk of the counting-house. ‘It’s coming, 
White, 5 he said, enchanted. ‘I told you it was 
coming. I knew it was bound to come sooner 
or later. Dumaresq’s Encyclopaedic ’s certain to 
sell in the long run. There’s an order here out- 
right for two hundred and seventy of ’em. Two 
hundred and seventy’s a very big lot. See liow 
many we have ready in cloth, will you, and order 
the rest to he bound at once from the; quires to 
order. I’m devilish glad we bought the copy- 
right of that book outright from the man — and 
for a mere song too. It’s paid expenses, I see, 
these three years back : so that V; eight hundred 
and fifty pounds clear profit for the house on a 
small transaction.’ 

Dor when Psyche Dumaresq mentioned the 
casual, fact that every copy sold of her father’s 
great work was * money iu pocket,’ she omitted to 
add the trilling detail that the pocket in ques- 
tion was Messrs Macmurdo and White’s, worship- 
ful publishers’, and not the author’s, Hayiland 
Dumaresq’s. To any one who lived in the world 
of books, indeed, that point would have been the 
first and most natural to make inquiries about : 
but the painter, in his eagerness to do a good 
deed, had never even so much as thought of the 
possibility that the copyright might not be the 
author’s. All that Linnell had actually accom- 
plished, in fact, by his generous intention was 
simply to put eight hundred guineas or so into 
the bursting till of a flourishing firm of London 
publishers. 

‘And look here, White,’ Mr Macmurdo called 
out as his partner left the room to fulfil the 
order : ' ( that poor devil Dumaresq never made 
much out of the book for liis pains. Let’s send 
the man a twenty-pound note as a present !’ 

Most English publishers would have made it 
a hundred ; and no other trade on earth would 
have made it anything. But Macmurdo and 
White are proverbially close-fisted ; and the 
twenty-pound note from that amiable firm was 
all Haviland Dumaresq ever got out of Charles 
Linncll’e well-meant attempt to benefit the great 
philosopher. When it arrived at the Wren’s 
Nest, Dumaresq turned to Psyche , with a smile 
and said : c I may keep that honestly. They 
must have made it well out of me or they 


wouldn’t send it. Though of course I’ve, no 
right in the world to a penny. But it’s dropped 
in at the very nick of time. It’ll cover the cost 
of that young man’s picture.’ 

(To be continued.) 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

By John Kent:, LL.D. 

Thebe are perhaps few respects in which there 
is a greater contrast between past and present 
times than in . the relation of national education 
in Scotland to the means adopted to secure its 
efficiency. In the seventeenth century the prin- 
cipal, and in many cases the only, guardians of 
efficiency were the clergy, who combined with 
their own proper work the general charge of 
everything connected with schools. The exami- 
nation as to the teacher’s fitness- for office, his 
appointment and dismissal, were in the hands of 
the presbytery of the bounds. These functions 
were discharged with by no means uniformly 
satisfactory results. Favouritism and nepotism 
no doubt sometimes carried the day, but the 
appointments were on the whole so good as to 
enable Scotland to keep her place in the front 
rank of educated nations. 

A certain kind of inspection and supervision 
of Schools in Scotland dates as far back as 169(5, 
when, by statute, a school was established in 
every parish, the presbytery paying annual visits 
of examination to every school within the bounds. 
From the commencement of annual grants from 
Government in 1846 till the passing of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1872, tliis examination was kept 
up, sometimes jointly with Government inspec- 
tion of schools receiving such grants. National 
education in Scotland is therefore nearly two 
hundred years old. With England the case is 
different. In early times the charge of educa- 
tion was undertaken by the Church; but it 
has no claim to be called National till within the 
last twenty years ; and it is only about fifty years 
since it received subsidies from Government. 

Early in the present century, the attention of 
parliament was directed to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of education among the lower classes in 
London, and a Committee was appointed to report 
on it. Though little Was done for twenty years 
except voting a sum of money for the erection of 
school buildings, the subject was not allowed to 
drop ; and the result was the establishment, in 
1839, of a Committee of Council on Education, 
entrusted with the administration of a parlia- 
mentary grant. Close on this followed the 
establishment of Normal Schools for the training 
of teachers, to the building of which the Gov- 
ernment contributed. The administration of a 
arliamentary grant was necessarily accompanied 
y the appointment of officers, whose duties, 
among others, were to see that the conditions of 
the grant were fulfilled. These officers are called : 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and their 
duties, as laid down in the instructions issued 
to : them, had a wider scope than the merely 
financial one. They were told that inspection 
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was intended to be a means of co-operation that time to 1862, payments ranging from fifteen 
between the Government and the Clergymen, to thirty pounds were made directly to teachers 
local Committees, and Trustees of Schools, for according to the grade of their certificates, 
the improvement and extension of education ; Similar direct payments ranging from ten to 
that it was not intended as a means of exereis- twenty pounds were made to pupil teachers, 
ing control, but of affording assistance ; not for These grants were paid or refused according 
the restraint, but encouragement of local efforts, as the Inspector, from a general inspection 'and- 
The inspector was instructed to communicate examination, reported the conditions fulfilled or 
with those who had up to that time interested the reverse. There was no middle course between 
themselves in education with a view to such full payment and complete refusal. This was 
co-operation. He was also instructed to visit, objectionable on various grounds, and among 
when conveniently able to do so, any schools not others because there was no gradation according 
aided by public grants, whose School Committees to varying degrees of merit ; because it was only 
oit promoters desired such visits. in very bad cases that the grant could be refused ; 

In the original instructions, ‘Their Lordships and because no pecuniary stimulus could he 
are strongly of opinion that no plan of education applied to indifferent work. Meanwhile, grants 
ought to be encouraged in which intellectual were rapidly increasing, while the efficiency of 
instruction is not subordinate to the regulation the instruction and inspection was more than 
of the thoughts, and habits of the children by doubted. To check the one and improve the 
the doctrines and precepts of revealed religion.’ other, Mr Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), as Viee- 
It must be noted that, while attaching great President of the Committee of Council, intro- 
importance to religious instruction, the Committee dueed the Revised Code in IS 62, the leading feature 
were careful not to favour any special com- of which was individual examination and payment 
muniou. In both England and Scotland, chil- by results. Every pupil above six years of age, 
dren could be withheld from religious teaching and who had attended a specified number of times, 
to which their parents objected. For some time, was henceforth to be examined in reading, writ- 
iudeed, Church Schools in England were open ing, and arithmetic, and payment made only on 
only to those who agreed to accept the religious a satisfactory amount of attainment being shown, 
teaching of the Church; but this compromise Other payments on average atteaclarfee and for 

was almost inevitable in view of the powerful infants were also made ; but into these it is not 

hold the Church had over English elementary necessary to enter. This Code was brought into 
schools. full operation in England ; hut its narrowing 

The general duties of the Inspector are divided tendency was so completely opposed to the genius 
into three distinct heads: (1) Furnishing infor- of Scotch education, that while individual results 
mation to enable the Committee of Council to were recorded, payments continued to be made 
determine the propriety of granting funds in aid in Scotland as under the old Code. In England, 
of erecting new schools. (2) Inspecting and payments were no longer made to the teachers, 
reporting on the method anti matter of instruc- but to the managers, and the direct relation 
tion in schools aided by public grants. (3) between the teacher and the State was eonse- 
Furnishing information when required by the quently put an end to. Teachers and pupil 

Committee of Council respecting the state of teachers were no longer in any sense employees 

education in particular districts. of the State, but made their own bargain with 

These instructions, with such additions as the school managers. In spite of the Department’s 
fuller development of the system required, con- instructions to Inspectors, ‘to judge every school 
tinue to describe generally the relation between by the standard hitherto used, as regards its 
the Committee of Council, Inspectors, School religious, moral, and intellectual merits,’ the new 
Managers and Teachers, with the single exception Code did not give satisfaction. While it secured 
that, on the passing of the Education Acts of greater accuracy in reading, writing, and arith- 
England in 1870 and of Scotland in 1872, i metic, and more regular attendance, it cannot 
religious teaching was removed from inspectorial be doubted that it tended in the case of all con- 
supervision. eerned, whether managers, Inspectors, or teachers, 

As the various religious bodies both in England to direct too exclusive attention to the three 
and Scotland had hitherto taken by far. the elementary branches, and to foster mechanical 
keenest interest in education, the Committee of and unintelligent methods. Percentage of pass 
Council wisely decided to carry them along with j being at once the most quotable element in the 
them in their proposals. With this view, before estimate of efficiency, and, in England, a large 
any Inspector was appointed, his name was sub- factor in the grants earned, had undue import- 
mitted for approval tc> the authorities of the auce attached to it. Inspection became too much 
Church oyer whose schools he was to have super- a mechanical recording of results, to the neglect 
vision. Up to the passing of the Acts of 1870 of intellectual life and stimulative method. This 
and 1872, there were five classes of Inspectors became so evident from the testimony of a can- 
tor the schools respectively of the Church of siderable number of Inspectors, that, in 1807, 
England, of bodies not connected with that larger grants were offered on condition that the 
Church, of the Church of Scotland, of the Free staff should be increased, and one or more sub- 
Church, and of the Roman Catholic Church, jects, grammar, geography, or history, taught in 
Tins is no longer the case. Every Inspector now addition to the ‘ beggarly elements.’ 
visits every aided school in his district irre- The narrowing effect of the Revised Code was 
speetive of denomination ; and since the passing less felt in Scotland, because, as yet, grants did 
of these Acts the Churches are not consulted not depend on percentage of pass, and both 
about the appointments. Inspector and teacher had more free play ; but 

Annual grants commenced in 1846. From there is reason to think that even yet, on both 
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sides of the Tweed, a high pass is in too many 
cases a greater object of ambition, to School 
Boards, managers, and teachers, than general 
intelligence. 

The passing of the English Act in 1870 and 
of the Scotch Act in 187:2, and the Codes framed 
upon them, introduced most important changes ; 
but the fundamental principle of payment by 
results was retained, and for the first time 
applied to Scotland. The Codes, though similar 
in all essential points, were not identical. The 
Scotch Code, framed as it is on an Act which is 
to provide education available ‘for the whole 
people of Scotland, 5 had a wider and higher 
range than the English Code, the basis of which 
is an Act for providing elementary ed ucatiun. 
In England, previous to August of last year, 
the grant for reading, writing, and arithmetic 
in Standards I,- VII., determined by the In- 
spector’s report of the percentage of passes, was 
paid at the rate of one penny for every unit of 
percentage. The percentage was determined by 
the ratio of passes actually made by the scholars 
liable to examination to those that might have 
been, made by all such scholars who either were 
examined, or were absent, or withheld from the 
examination without reasonable excuse. In Scot- 
land, there are six, not seven Standards, as in 
England, and every pass in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic earns a grant of three shillings. In 
both Codes there are capitation grants on average 
attendance. Important modifications suggested 
by experience have from time to time been made 
on both Codes, the majority of which have been 
regarded as improvements. Among these may be 
noted individual examination in languages and 
science subjects, graduated payments for grammar, 
geography, history, needlework, singing, and dis- 
cipline. Inspection under these conditions im- 
plies greater responsibility, and makes demands on 
the care and discretion of the Inspector unknown 
under the Revised Code. The effect of gradu- 
ated payments in recognising quality of work has 
been altogether salutary. The General Merit 
grant, which was found only in the English Code, 
caused considerable friction. 

In 1885 the administrative functions of the 
English and Scotch Departments were separated ; 
and the latter has now a Committee of Council 
and Secretary of its own ; but the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council is the head of both Depart- 
ments. 

It had long been felt that the time devoted 
to the individual examination of pupils in the 
two lower Standards was not profitably spent, 
that the necessarily slender attainments* of chil- 
dren of seven or eight years of age could be more 
satisfactorily tested by a class examination, and 
that the rigidity of the demands in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic unduly interfered with 
freedom of classification and instruction of chil- 
dren entering school differing widely in both age 
and attainments. In the Scotch Code for 18b(> 
provision was therefore made, under certain con- 
ditions, for graduated payments tor all children 
below the Third Standard, according as the. report 
of the teaching from a general estimate was fair, 
good, or excellent. The all but universal testi- 
mony of Inspectors is, that this greater elasticity 
in dealing with young children is distinctly 
beneficial. The result of this has been the ex- 


tension both in England and Scotland of the 
same elastic method of examination to the upper 
as well as to the lower standards. Two new Codes 
were accordingly drawn up, that for England 
coming into operation in August 1890, and that 
for Scotland in January 1891. The English and 
Scotch Codes are on similar lines, and differ only 
in unimportant details. The fixed grant on 
average attendance is much enlarged, and the 
variable grant depending on examination corre- 
spondingly reduced, enough, however, being left 
to differentiate fair, good, and excellent work. 
The basis of this variable grant also is average 
attendance. The minimum number of attend- 
ances hitherto qualifying for examination is 
removed, and, with its removal, the temptation 
to neglect those whose attendances fell below 
that minimum. Care has been taken, in rearrang- 
ing these grants, that schools should not suffer 
pecuniary loss. The general expectation is that 
the change will produce work less mechanical, 
and therefore more intelligent, and secure better 
classification and more equable distribution of 
educational effort, by removing at once tempta- 
tion to undue pressure on the slow, and un- 
desirable restraint on the clever pupils, both 
kinds being represented in almost every class. 
The extent to which expectation on these several 
points is fulfilled in a school will b'ullc largely in 
the estimate of its efficiency and on the appor- 
tionment of grants. The change will probably 
save the time, but it will certainly increase the 
responsibility of the Inspector. 

There are four classes of officers engaged in 
inspection — Chief Inspectors, District Inspectors, 
Sub-Inspectors, and Assistants. In England there 
are twelve Chief Inspectors, two being almost 
wholly occupied with the Training Colleges. In 
Scotland there are three, one of whom combines 
ordinary inspection with supervision of the 
Training Colleges in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The Chief Inspector, besides having 
a district of his own, has a general supervision 
over the other districts in his division, and is 
‘appealed to in cases of difficulty. There are three 
divisions, the Southern, Western, and Northern, 
with _ Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen re- 
spectively as centres. Each chief has an annual 
divisional conference with his colleagues, the 
object of which is to compare experiences and, 
as far as possible, secure uniformity of test and 
standard. Assistants are chosen by the Depart- 
ment from the ranks of eminent elementary 
teachers, and from them Sub-Inspectors are ap- 
pointed, The English staff consists of 109 In- 
spectors, 43 Sub-Inspectors, and 152 Assistants ; 
the Scotch staff, of 25 Inspectors, 4 Sub-Inspec- 
tors, and 21 Assistants. Of the 25 Scotch inspec- 
tors, 5 are Oxford, 4 Cambridge graduates. 
Almost the whole of the others and a number 
of ; the Sub -Inspectors and Assistants are gra- 
duates of Scotch universities. Inspectors are 
appointed by a Minute of the Committee of 
Council, and must be not more than thirty -five 
years of age. Applications with testimonials 
are made to the Right Honourable the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Those appointed are at first placed alongside 
of a Chief Inspector, with the result that they 
obtain considerable experience of the work 
before being placed in independent charge of a 
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district. They are, as a rule, selected, on the 
ground of academical distinction, and all but 
very few have had considerable experience as 
teachers. : 1 


STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST. 


CHAPTER V. — CONCLUSION. 


From the time of his awakening out of that ‘No,'sir !’ thundered Brock. ‘By Jupiter, no, 
refreshing sleep which had followed the chill, sir-ee J Do you think she don’t know how the 
Rockingham’s improvement was phenomenal, land lies'? Do you think she wouldn’t tumble 
Block, as nearly as a man can follow in the to it that you was asking her out of pity and all 

footsteps of a gentle woman, was almost as good that there sort of thing ? Why, si r, if she ’s let 

a nurse as Martha. Seagrave, and within a week you see that she loves you, and knows that you 

the two strange friends were seated side by side know it, to ask her to marry you would hurt her 

in front of the rusty cook -stove. far more than just saying nothing at all.’ 

Rockingham was quiet and thoughtful. He There was silence for several minutes, when 
knew, or fancied he knew, that there was a Rockingham quietly remarked : ‘ I believe you are 
something which prevented Brock and himself right, Brock. I feel sure you are right.’ 
from being perfectly open and trusty friends. 'A good half of the foreman's second cigar was 
‘ Brock, 3 he said one evening, as . that worthy chewed into mince-meat before another ward 
chewed vigorously upon an unlit cigar and was spoken. Then the giant abruptly arose 
gazed at the stove-pipe — ‘ Brock, I have no from his seat preparatory to disrobing for the 
desire to open old sores, but I should like to night. He stretched out his huge right hand 
speak once more and for the last time of Madge j to the thin pale man beside him, and there was 
Latimer. May I V . . ' ' a perceptible quaver in his voice as he grasped 

The mention of the girl's, name made Brock j the smaller hand and said : * No, Colonel, you 
wince. He bit a good half-inch from his cigar, | and me don’t have no kind o’ luck with women- 
which fragment he shot into the stack of fire- | folks. I guess we’ll have to go it alone. But 
wood near by and Rockingham patiently awaited you can put her there, Colonel, ami dernme if Eli 
his reply. j Brock ain’t your true and faithful friend until 

‘Colonel, 3 he said at last, ‘there is just one j the Judgment Day i— Good-night, Colonel. 3 
person on this here footstool* as I don’t never I . 

want to see again; and there’s just, one name About the time that Rockingham and lxis com- 
whieh 1 don’t never want to hear again. I may panion decided to vacate their quarters at the 
be obliged against my inclinations to see that office and take up their abode at Kincardine, the 
there person and hear that there name ; but weather set in bitterly cold. The mercury went 
nothing shall make me speak that name or clear down to the base of tlie thermometer and 
mention that person, nohow! If you’ve got stayed there, huddling itself into a ball in a 
anything to say, say it, Colonel ; but you know vain attempt to keep from freezing. The men 
iny feelings.’ The cigar went back between the waited for warmer weather ; but when a week 
foreman’s ' sharp teeth, while an expression of passed and nothing better than forty degrees 
genuine pain settled upon his features. below zero presented itself, they knew that they 

‘My dear fellow,’ responded the clergyman, ‘ I had entered upon the long siege of Arctic winter, 
want to respect your wishes, and will do so— which in the North-west usually lasts without a t 
after to-night. But, Brock, I must say this : that break through the first three months of the year, 
whatever I .did last summer to hurt you was Being heartily tired of their long imprisonment, 
done all unwittingly and innocently enough. More they resolved at all hazards to move up to 
than that, it was all a mistake — a gross blunder M‘Dougall’s hotel; alid the Justice himself agreed 
on my part. I thought she cared for me ; but it to drive them up in bis roomy sleigh, promising 
was nothing of the kind, for I cannot call to mind to. furnish enough buffalo robes to bury them 
a single instance when she said that she did.— deep and warm. 

Ves, Brock, I was blind ns a mole until a few This was nearly a mouth after Martha Sea- 
days ago ; and yet, I v:as loved — I am loved, grave had turned over her convalescent patient 
Brock. I must tell some one; I must ask advice to Eli Brock, and during all that period the 
from somebody ; and you are the only friend. I school teacher had never once visited Rockingham, 
have within reach. Brock, one of the noblest The Justice and others of the Kincardine people 
women on the face of the earth loves me. I who knew of the girl’s action (or inaction); 
know I am not mistaken, and she has proved her attributed it to her 'poor health, for she had 
love by saving my life. And yet— now listen, completely broken down under the long phy- 
Brock— I do not care for her a quarter as much si cal strain, followed by the mental shock which 
as I once thought I did for — for — you know, the unexpected recovery of Rockingham, after her 
Brock.’ passionate confession, had given her. As she 

A curious smile played about the foreman’s never saw a physician, and never even asked 
mouth, and . drove away the hard lines which had for medical advice, no one thought that she was 
been there for several minutes. ill ; and as she never complained or sought for 

~ sympathy, the matter-of-fact people around her 

* The earth— a -frequent expression in Yankee slang. suspected nothing. But, to tell the truth, the 
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girl was in a fearfully critical state both of body 
and mind. She did’ not wish to shirk the duty 
assigned to her as a school teacher, nor, on the 
other hand, did she wish to meet Rockingham 
again. And just as she was wavering as to what 
course to pursue, her old friend and admirer, 
Dogald M‘I)ougall, told her that he was going to 
bring the clergyman to the hotel on the morrow. 
One" hour after this news reached her, the old 
stage drew up in front of the hotel for passengers 
and mails to Port Arthur. The old rattletrap 
was no longer on wheels; runners — known locally 
as ‘bobs’ — having been affixed to the axles for 
the winter season. The driver was not to be seen ; 
but upon the box was a huge bundle of dirty 
furs and skins, in the centre of which it is to 
be presumed the driver might have been found. 
There were few letters. There were no passen- 
gers ; yes, one. 

The Justice (and Postmaster), no longer in 
shirt sleeves, as we first encountered him, was 
just stuffing the little packet of letters under the 
bundle of furs on the box, when Martha Sea- 
grave, clad in a heavy coat, a woollen hood, and 
woollen mittens, ran down to the sleigh ’bus, 

‘ Good-bye, Mr M‘Dougall, ’ she said hurriedly. 
‘ If I am not back by the next stage, I will send 
you a letter. No — please do not prevent me or 
argue with me— I must go. That is my only 
reason.’ 

‘But, my dear girl! Good heavens, you can’t 
stand it! It’s cold enough to freeze an Injun’s 
feathers ! Y on — I — er ’ 

But the girl was inside the ’bus, and had closed 
the door. The sound of the closing door started 
the cold and impatient horses, and Martha Sea- 
grave had started upon her last ride from Kin- 
cardine. The old Justice ran after the stage, 
and as well as he could opened the door far 
enough to thrust in his coarse l'nr overcoat. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ said the girl. ‘You 
are very good. Good-bye — good-bye to all !’ 

The old mau shivered, and went into the house 
to melt the icicles on his heard. 

It was bitterly, painfully cold. It was such 
weather as the people in Great Britain, even in 
the north, know nothing about. The boards 
in the houses and the forest trees cracked and 
snapped with the intense frost, and the touch 
of a man’s moecasined foot produced a squeaking, 
crunching noise peculiar to solidly-frozen snow. 
It was such a day as few men, even the most 
hardy, cared to be out in though they kept well 
in motion. But for a feeble woman whose con- 
stitution was all run down to attempt to ride in 
a wretched conveyance in such weather was 
taking one chance in a thousand. 


So he had left her at the wayside tavern until 
his return trip, and . then brought her back to 
the desolate settlement which had been, her latest 
home. What the girl’s intentions and plans, if 
anv, had been no one ever knew. 

On the following Sunday, in the little mission 
church where Martha Seagrave had spent some of 
her happiest hours, they buried the unfortunate 
girl ; and Digby Rockingham, 'with- a heavy heart 
and tearful eyes, performed the last sad rites over 
the woman who had given him all that she had 
to give— her love and her life. 


Pour days later the stage returned to Kincar- 
dine, and, ' true to her promise, Martha Seagrave 
returned with it. The Justice opened, as he had 
closed, the yellow door, and saw her in there, 
the only passenger. She lay in the bottom of 
the omnibus, upon a couch of buffalo robes, and 
she was covered by M‘Dougall’s overcoat. Poor 
Martha ! she had indeed said ‘ Good-bye to all,’ 
for she 'was' dead. . 

When the stage had stopped at noon on the 
day that she left Kincardine, the driver had 
opened the door to help her out for warmth and 
refreshment, and had found her stiff and cold. 


Various rumours from Canada North-west report 
excitement and threatenings of a ‘ rising ’ on some 
j of . the Indian settlements near Regina. The 
j Reserve of Chief Pi-a-pot has been mentioned 
as having come under the influence of red men 
from over the border. I visited this Reserve in 
August, and perhaps some of my notes made at the 
time may be of interest now. But first I may 
Venture to say that I do not think we need feel 
much alarm concerning the reports which have 
lately come to hand, because-— as far as 1 could 
judge — the Canadian Government seemed to have 
the ‘ Indian difficulty ’ well in hand. The system 
of vigilant espionage which is maintained, along 
with the methodical records kept, and published, 
of every detail concerning life on the Reserves 
! make-it impossible for any organised or effective 
j rebellion to arise. There is one or more white 
1 men stationed on every Reserve, and these are 
in a position to give timely warning of any sus- 
picious circumstances which might lead them to 
suspect that the Indians were being tampered 
with. 

The Reserves are separated from each other 
‘of a set purpose all dances, except a harmless 
sort of dog-dance, are forbidden. ‘Gatherings’ 
are discouraged, and Indians who decline to 
enter into treaty and reside upon Reserves are 
treated with small consideration. The mounted 
police and. the Government officials visit the 
Reserves regularly; and ought to detect disaffec- 
■ tion at once. ; 

I cannot imagine it possible that the Canadian 
Government, being completely master of the 
situation, will permit any serious disturbance 
to take place. There are three or four Reserves 
grouped together under one Agency, but divided 
from each other by many miles, and situated 
in the beautiful Qu’Appelle valley. Pi-a-pot’s 
Reserve is one of these, and is distant from 
Regina twenty miles ; but a pair of spanking 
bronchoes make short work of a ‘trail’ between 
the valley and the prairie Queen -city. 

A first-rate ‘rig’ and escort were put at my 
disposal by : the Indian Commissioner ; and the 
drive across the prairie was most enjoyable ; for 
the day was gloriously fine and our guide very 
entertaining. He was a grand old pioneer man 
—of Orcadian extraction — who had been through 
all the troublous times when the North-west was 
being settled up, and the Indians were despair-: 
: ingly disputing the right of the Pale-faces to hold 
the country. He had done good service as an 
interpreter and peacemaker, as well as scout and 
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volunteer, His reminiscences were enthralling ; are learning many of the most important lessons 
and it was pleasing to learn, from one wlio knew of civilisation. They have, as 1 said, built 

the red men well, that their character is not the homes for themselves, 1 and these are comfortable 

treacherous, brutal one which so many people dwellings, more so than many a Highland sheil- 
imagine. ing or Irish cabin. They are beginning to sub- 

Tins Mr Hourie’s son was the energetic young divide their Reserves— which marks the decay 
scout who followed Riel like a sleuth-hound, and of tribal habits, and the commencement of indi- 
.ran the ruthless half-breed to earth at last. The vidual responsibility. They cultivate gardens, 
old man in the course of our conversation con- and allow their children to be educated. They 
firmed the impression I had received from various try to dress neatly, and have learned to despise 
sources that every ease of discontent among the gewgaws. All this is the result of patient, liberal 

Indians is instigated by the half-breeds. discipline, and redounds to the credit of those 

After racing across the prairie at the rate of whom a sagacious legislature has appointed to 
nine miles an hour, we entered ‘the bluffs,’ and, guide and teach those unfortunate Indians. In 
driving along gentle ravines and wooded trails, truth, the system which the Canadian Govern- 
vve reached the house of Mr M'Kinnon, the farm- inent has adopted is not only a benevolent but 
instructor who has charge of Pi-a-pot and his a wise one. Every Indian who agrees to live on 
clan. MTunnon is a splendid specimen of the a Reserve becomes a pensioner of the Govern- 
North-west farmer : intelligent, handsome, strong ment, and receives rations, &c., for each member 
in physique and strong in mind— just the man of his family. 

to compel respect and obedience from the Indians. Polygamy is being killed out by an ingenious 
This Reserve has an area of fifty-four square plan. Government will only recognise owe wife 
miles, and the population is two hundred and and her children, and will not give the man 
sixty souls. It is situated in one of the most supplies for more than these. Thus, uu extra 
fertile and picturesque parts of the valley. There squaw is no help to an Indian, but an actual 
was plenty of water and plenty of wood on the burden. The movements of every soul on a 
ground, and the crops were in a very flourishing Reserve are watched and faithfully recorded. If 
state; proving that the Indians can do good an individual removes to another Reserve, or 
work. absents liimself altogether, or joins a tribe, or 

MTCinnon’s house and the other Government dies, the fact is carefully entered in the Agent’s 
buildings are not so near the homes of the Indians books ; and in this way the histories of persons 
as I expected to find them ; though Mrs MTCiimon can be followed through the whole time they 
thought a mile was not too much apart; and remain pensioners of the Dominion, 
perhaps I should agree with her if I lived on a The Government gives no privilege to a chief 
Reserve. The Indian ‘teepees’ (houses) were above his associates, and discourages the appoint- 
built on knolls looking down on the valley, and meat of new ones ; so there is little honour and 
they were all closed and deserted, for in summer- no advantage now attached to the position, and 
time the Crees revert to their ancient habit of the Indian's do not seem to regret the loss, or 
dwelling in tents. These tents they move from exert themselves to replace a lost leader. The 
place to place as the hunt or the harvest chiefs were the men who encouraged discontent 
requires. and resentment ; and now that their power is so 

We found one group of canvas teepees located much broken, the people are amalgamating better 
near the hay fields, where a -'number of the people with their conquerors. Great efforts are made 
were busy. A few squaws and one or two chil- to. induce the Indians to send their children to 
dren were with the tents ; and my attention was the schools ; and it is very cheering to know 
quickly drawn to a little group consisting of that this movement has met with more success 
a bright-eyed young * woman much adorned with than was expected. 

heads and coloured cloth, and an old wrinkled The, Industrial School at Fort Q.u’Appelle is 
squaw with a baby, in her arms, which she nursed in a very satisfactory condition; the average 
as lovingly as if she had been a white granny. It attendance there is about seventy girls and fifty- 
was really a pretty baby, and most intelligent five boys, and these children are drawn from 
for its age. I took it in my arms, which action the Reserves which I am attempting to describe, 
evidently pleased the mother and amused the I was indebted to Mr Ilayter Reed, Indian 
other women. I asked— through Mr Hoiirie— Commissioner, and Mr Davin, M.P., for a great 
what they would give the child for. The old deal of information which I could not obtain for 
granny shook her head most emphatically, and myself. In answer to my questions, I learned, 
let it be known she would not give the baby at regarding the school at Fort Qu’Appelle, that 
any price, because it was so long since there had ‘the work going on among the girls is very good ; 
been a baby in the teepee! Alas, for the doomed and besides what they are taught in the school 

and dying redskins ! Babies are, like angels, proper, they are shown how to do general house- 

rare visitants on Reserves, and, also like angels, hold work, such as baking, cooking, sewing, 
they Hit away again swiftly. There was an mending, knitting, washing.’ The boys are taught 
Indian boy of seventeen sitting outside one of the carpentry and blacksmith’s work, as well as the 
tents. He was in the last stages of consumption, -farm work aiid gardening. Both boys and girls 
and a most pitiful object. His wan face, with learn very quickly, and adapt themselves readily 
its appealing lustrous eyes, haunted me for many to their new mode of life. When their education 
a day. . _ is completed, they seldom care to return to the 

I went into a teepee, by permission ' of its rude life of the teepee, but enter domestic service 
mistress, but was riot tempted to take more than a and other kinds of employment, and. so: lose their 
cursory view of the interior. The Indians have nationality in the best way possible. I was told 

not yet received the gospel of soap, although they that some of the lads have shown a very high 
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order of intellect, and are filling places which 
would not be beneath the notice of the sons of 
English gentlemen. The girls of those schools 
are” always very neatly dressed and tidy ; and 
the hoys are markedly polite and obliging. 
There is a farm attached to the school, and most 
of the ploughing is done by the boys. They 
also delight in keeping the garden in order. 
Altogether, the report of this school was most 
encouraging. 

As we drove along the .valley we met the son 
of Pba-pot, a fine-looking young Indian, as like 
a Prince-royal as need be i Eis recognition of 
ns was very" slight and dignified indeed — I might 
even call it haughty, and he went on his way 
without pausing or deigning to look round at us : 
but there was no want of courtesy in his manner 
—nothing more than a fine self-respect ! This 
tribe is Crees ; but there are some Sioux settled 
among them, and the Sioux are considered the 
most troublesome of all the Indians. It is they 
who— ill-used in the States— migrate into Canada, 
to nurse there those feelings of hatred and 
revenge which the treatment they have received 
from Uncle Sain has deepened into a fierce revolt 
against all white men. 

' Mr Lash, in charge of the Agency, had driven 
from Muscowpetung’s Reserve to meet me and 
give whatever additional information was desired. 
I felt it to be more than good of him, seeing that 
his little daughter was very ill of scarlet fever, 
and his wife had no one to assist except a squaw. 
It must have been a sad position for that poor 
mother, and the incident made me realise a little 
what the hardships of a life like that of Mrs 
Lash or Mrs M'Kinuon must he. We hear a 
good deal about the self-sacrifice of missionaries 
and their wives who go to preach and pray 
among heathens ; but nothing is told in the old 
land of the self-denial shown by farm instructors 
and Indian agents who pass their lives among 
the red men, striving hard to teach a degraded 
race the elements of morality and civilisation. 

Mr Lash showed me some of the ‘books’ kept 
on the Reserve, and was at much pains to explain 
his part of the work of Indian management. 
Those books were interesting literature, from 
which one could have gathered many an in- 
structive and romantic tale of Indian life. 

We were hospitably entertained by Mr and 
Mrs Mdviunon in their pretty and comfortable I 
home. The bread and bacon which formed part 
of our repast were from the stores supplied by 
Government to the Indians; and I can vouch 
for their excellence. Mr Lash said that many of 
the Indians under his care were doing so well, 
and had earned so much, that they were able 
to provide themselves with all necessaries ; con- 
sequently, Government supplies had been with- 
held in such cases. I venture to think that is a 
blunder ; for the poor Crees are eertaiuly not 
yet educated enough to appreciate the blessings 
of independence. They will have no incentive 
to work if they find that they are helped when 
idle, and left to their own resources when striving 
to work. 

Mrs M‘Kinnon showed me socks and other 
articles which the women had knitted, and these 

I were beautifully done. She said they were good 
servants, docile, cleanly, and quiet. She also told 
its of some very curious customs regarding the 

fe 
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burial of the dead, and the * dog-dances,' which 
is the only species of amusement or entertain- 
ment which the Indians have. When a person 
dies, the neighbours go and rob the teepee _ of 
everything they can lay hands upon. Xo resist- 
ance is made by the inmates, and I suppose the 
unnatural custom had its origin in some religious 
superstition. Some of the Indians have become 
’cute enough to find a way of evading this tax. 
When a serious illness occurs, some member of 
the family hands over to the farm instructor 
the ‘movable property.’ If the sick person 
recovers, the things are put back at once ; if 
he dies, they are left with their custodian a 
short time and then claimed by whoever gave 
them ! . . _ 

As well-behaved Indians are not prohibited 
from leaving their Reserves, we often saw parties 
of Pi-a-pot’s band camping in the valley near 
my son’s shanty, or passing it on the Saskatoon 
trail (an important prairie highway). Those 
Crees were always very civil, and they looked 
extremely good-natured. But I much disliked 
the appearance of half-breeds who wander about 
as the Indians do ; but, unlike the Indians, will 
not settle down and live honestly. They have a 
very evil sullen expression ; are rude in their 
bearing towards the whites, and have a curiously 
cruel vindictive way of pressing back the lips 
and showing their teeth. It is they who make 
the mischief. 

Fortunately, the half-breeds, as well as the 
Indians, have a wholesome fear of the mounted 
police, who have always done their duty in 
connection with those people in an admirable 
manner. The Canadian Government lias not 
broken faith with the Indians — as the Americans 
have done — and may therefore expect better 
things from them. 

I brought away some ears of coni as a memento 
of Pi-a-pot’s Reserve, and I shall long remember 
my pleasant visit to the red man’s home, 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AtfD ARTS. 

It has for some years been the opinion uf those 
best able to judge that the Agricultural Show 
system, by which large sums of money are 
awarded as prizes, does not work satisfactorily, 
for it is found that those prizes are, as it were, 
scrambled for by a small number of exhibitors, 
Mr Aeland, of Kiljerton, Exeter, has reopened the 
subject by publishing a summary of the prizes 
awarded during the eleven years 1878-1888, from 
which it appears that out of .£17,216, sixty-two 
exhibitors obtained £9391, or more than half the 
total sum. He suggests that a few medals and 
other small decorations would confer sufficient 
distinction upon winners, and that the bulk of 
the money would be much better spent in the 
purchase of manures and in renting land for 
the purpose of experiments. Sncli experiments 
could be carried out by local committees of 
farmers under adequate scientific guidance, aiul 
the money would be in this way usefully spent 
for 1 the general good, instead of going into the 
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obedient donkey is? led when water is required. 
The animal steps along inside the wheel, like 
a squirrel in its circular cage, and the bucket 
quickly rises to the surface. A similar device 
is still employed in some parts of Norway for 
dredging purposes, only the wheel is fixed 
between centres on a barge, with its barrel, 
upon which the rope is wound, projecting 
over the water at one side. The wheel in this 
case is worked by two men — manual labour, or 
rather pedal labour, being, far cheaper in that 
country than here. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society, the Secretary made a short statement 
with reference to the effect of Loudon fogs on the 
plants belonging to the Society. It appears that 
the plants which suffered most were those of a 
tropical kind which Nature intended to revel 
in a wealth of sunshine. The plants which by 
Nature were adapted for forest growth under 
the shade of trees did not so directly feel 
the want of light. But he added that want of 
light was not the only evil which was char- 
acteristic of a London fog, for it commonly 
contains smoke, sulphur, and other deadly agents. 
Soft and tender-leaved plants, more especially 
those of an aquatic nature, suffered more injury 
from fog than any of the others. 

It is stated in an Indian paper that the ancient 
gold-miners of Mysore had a knowledge of the 
precious metal and the way to win it not very 
far behind that of the present day, and that 
occasionally, when, by the aid of machinery, 
works are extended to three hundred feet in the 
hard schist, old workings are discovered, much 
to the surprise of the modern English miners. 
It is clear, too, that the art of practical assaying 
and refining has descended to the modern repre- 
sentatives of these ancient workers, the pro- 
fessional gold-washers, who, although they can 
neither read nor write, can use the touchstone, 
and can quickly estimate the amount of gold in 
a given sample of alloy. When such a worker 
has secured a quantity of gold-dust mixed with 
earthy matter, he puts the mixture into liis 
wooden washing-dish and adds to it a small 
quantity of mercury, which he carries in a tiny 
wooden llask stopped with wax. After rubbing 
the quicksilver well into the mixture and adding 
a little salt, if the grains of gold do not readily 
amalgamate with the mercury, he washes away 
the earth with water. He next collects the gold 
amalgam and squeezes it well in a damp rag, so 
as to force out the superfluous mercury, which 
is duly returned to the wooden flask from which 
it came. He now places the precious little 
bundle of gold on a live coal, and lie knows that 
as soon as the rag has burnt away, the mercury, 
too, will have been driven off by the heat, and 
all that remains is spongy gold. If, on testing 
with the touchstone, this should show a large 
percentage of copper, he refines his gold by 
burning it with twice its weight of saltpetre. 

The common and necessary operation of sweep- 
ing the floor of a schoolroom, factory, or other 
large apartment is generally carried out with 
great inconvenience to the sweepers, and with the 
result that a large proportion of the dust removed 
from the ground is transferred to every object in 
the room where it can find a resting-place. The 
air, too, is contaminated for a long time after- 


wards with floating particles, which are very dis- 
tressing to those who have to breathe in it. All 
this can be avoided by dispensing with the com- 
mon practice of sprinkling the floor with water 
previous to the use of the broom, and by applying 
the moisture in a different way. By laying a line 
of Wet sawdust right across one end of the apart- 
ment, and by sweeping it foot by foot to the other 
end, it will in its passage lick up every bit of 
dust without raising any in the air. By adding 
to the wet sawdust a small proportion of any dis- 
infectant, it is obvious that the cleaning will be 
still more effectual. 

The art of adulteration seems certainly to be 
carried to a very alarming point when coffee- 
berries are compounded from the flour of some 
cereal, moulded to shape, and then torrefied so as 
to resemble the true berry, and are, as staled by 
a French paper, openly sold to grocers and others 
at a price which yields sixty to a hundred per 
cent, more than the usual profit. When the 
grocer expresses his surprise that coffee, which is 
now very dear, can be offered at the price asked, 
•he. is informed that it is of artificial origin, 
but cannot be detected if mixed with a certain 
proportion of genuine berries. Some details are, 
however, furnished by an official inspector, and 
published in the same paper, which will help to 
detect the fraud. The false berry is not so smooth 
as the real, and its slit is not so long nor so deep. 
It is much harder, too, than the genuine coffee- 
berry, which can easily be split by inserting the 
finger-nail in the slit. The new product lias a 
faint and nauseating taste, very different from 
genuine coffee, and will resist very hard pressure. 
It is clear that ‘Coffee as made in France’ will 
presently: become a motto Which restaurant keepers 
in Britain Will no longer put up for the attraction 
of customers. Since the days of wooden nutmegs, 
nothing so impudently fraudulent as these bogus 
coffee-berries bus been placed upon the market. 

In many parts of the eastern coast of England 
the erosion of the land has been going on at such 
a rapid rate that it is calculated that since the 
time of the Roman occupation many miles of 
country, with farms, villages, and seaports, must 
have been gradually encroached upon by the sea 
and swallowed up. This erosion is often helped 
by subsidences’ and landslips caused by the action 
of rain and springs. Such a subsidence lias lately 
occurred at Walton-on-Naze, Essex, where a sur- 
face of many square feet, carrying with it part 
of a public road, has slid down bodily on to the 
beach. It is believed that if the action continues, 
the safety of the Great Eastern Railway terminus, 
which is only a few yards from the cliff, will be 
seriously imperilled. 

Since the collapse of the ill-fated Panama Canal 
enterprise, the rival scheme of making a canal 
on the Nicaragua route has been making steady 
progress, and it . is said that during the past: 
twelve months mere than half a million sterling 
has been expended upon the works. A great 
deal of the plant in use, consisting of dredges and 
other appliances, has been purchased from the 
Panama contractors. The number of men em- 
ployed is fifteen, hundred, and, unlike the experi- 
ence of 1 he Panama workers, they have enjoyed 
throughout good health, not one death having as 
yet occurred among them. 

In the course of a paper read at the recent con- 
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Owing, however, to fears as to the difficulties of 
depositing material in, such depths and under 
such exposed conditions, coupled ' with the eiior- 
moua estimate of expenditure required, even 
■with convict labour, the scheme foil into abey- 
ance. 

A: recent proposal lias been put forward for 
solving the problem Under consideration by means 
of a submerged tubular bridge between Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee, a distance of about 
twenty-two miles. A bridge of ordinary construc- 
tion is to be enclosed in a continuous cylinder 
sunk to a deptli of some sixty feet below the 
surface, and there retained in position by anchors 
and chains, the trains being operated by elec- 
tricity or compressed air. Ingenious as such 
proposals are, it must be remembered that the 
submerged bridge is wholly untried, though fre- 
quently proposed, and that many very serious 
practical difficulties have to be faced and over- 
come both in construction and maintenance. 
Should the .idea be put into shape, and found 
successful on a smaller scale elsewhere, it might 
he repeated on a larger one in this instance ; 
but in the meantime the estimated expenditure 
— five and a quarter millions— -is a large sum 
to propose to lay out on a wholly novel and 
untried idea, however ingenious. 

Turning now to the proposals for tunnels, 
we will deal first with that designed to run 
from Portpatrick to Donaghadee, 'the distance 
being, as already stated, about twenty-two miles. 
The geological formation on both * coasts— the 
Silurian — is compact and free from fissures, and 
extends, so far as is known, from coast to coast. 
Towards the Scottish coast the depth of the 
channel is, unfortunately, no less than nine hun- 
dred feet. To pass beneath such a depth and 
retain easy gradients, would entail such length 
of approach lines and heavy expenditure that 
this route has been abandoned. 

A similar objection occurs in the case of the 
proposed Whitehead and Portpatrick route, where 
the depth of channel again is no less than six 
hundred and fifty feet, the distance being some 
twenty-four miles. The estimated expenditure 
is placed at seven millions. 

To avoid this deep pool near the Scottish 
shore the route from Island Magee, county 
Antrim, to Wierston Hill, in Wigtownshire, a 
distance of some twenty -six and a half miles, 
has been projected by Messrs Barton of Dundalk. 
The greatest depth to be dealt with on this 
route is about five hundred feet, and the estimate 
is placed at from eight to ten millions. The 
tunnel is not straight, like those already de- 
scribed, but takes a sharp curve on nearing the 
Scottish coast, to avoid the depression in the 
bed of the channel. The engineers of this 
project concur with a geological expert in the 
opinion’ that the strata to be passed through 
will be found sound and water-tight. 

Before concluding our notice of this subject, 
we will glance in brief detail at yet another 
project, that known as the Cantire tunnel, 
and mooted some years ago by Messrs Livingston 
Macassey and Scott, The length of this route, 
about fifteen miles, compares favourably with 
those already dealt with ; whilst the depth 
admits of favourable gradients. A glance at 
the map of Scotland will, however,, reveal the 
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long circuitous lines which would be necessary to 
connect the tunnel with Glasgow via Cantire, 
Kilmoriek, Tarbet, and Helensburgh. 

The Cantire tunnel has been approximately 
estimated to cost some six and a half millions, 
to which must of course be added the expendi- 
ture for the Cantire approach lines, placed at 
about a million, and bringing the total cost up 
to seven and a half millions. It is to be re- 
gretted that this route, which offers so reduced 
a distance between the two countries, carries 
with it no more direct means of access to the 
centres of commerce than by traversing the 
entire length of Cantire. 

From the foregoing brief accounts of the 
various projects, it will be noted that the con- 
struction of a tunnel between Scotland and 
Ireland offers considerable difficulties, and en- 
tails heavy expenditure, owing to the depth of 
the channel. Without quoting statistics or giving 
the actual figures involved, we may state that 
the heavy outlay necessary can hardly be ex- 
pected to yield an adequate return to those who 
find the sinews of war ; indeed, those interested 
in the matter have not failed to admit the small, 
inducement the project holds out to capitalists 
and financiers, and have rather, by invoking the 
aid of the State, sought to obtain the necessary 
pecuniary assistance, strengthening their applica- 
tion by pointing out the national benefits that 
would arise from the realisation oi' the project,' 
and arguing therefrom that the venture is rather 
one for the State than for private enterprise. 
Whether or not Government may be induced to 
grant aid to the project, time alone will show; 
certainly, as far as matters have now gone, there is 
nothing to indicate that such will be the case. 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 

To have met but once, but once. 

And swept for ever apart 
On the world’s dark tide, that rushes on , 

And sunders many a heart ! 

To have looked on eyes like yours, 

To have touched such a rose-leaf hand, 

And never, never again to meet, 

But in Memory’s dreamy land ! 

Once in the lonely dark, 

It stabbed me through and through, 

The: sudden thought of your sweet young face 
And once, ere the early dew 
Was dry on the springing grass, 

And the morning wind blew free, 

I almost met you beneath the firs, 

Where the path turns down to the sea. 

And your smiling shadow lives 
In the chambers of my brain, 

; Where my spirit wanders, a homeless ghost. 
Seeking your face again ; 

. And if you be living yet, 

Or where, I cannot know, 
t But my spirit clings, in a bootless dream, 

To our meeting, long ago. 

■' M. Falconer.' 
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extent the rules laid down by scientific men for 

BEST AND EXERCISE. Taylor says: ‘Every, clay's noeeesitv 

Personal hygiene is the science of individual calls for a reparation of that portion which Death 
health. From birth to old age health is not fed on all night, when we lay in his lap and slept 
uniform, for it. varies at different epochs; but, in his outer chambers. The very spirits of a man 
with care, a reasonable measure of it may be prey upon the daily portion of bread and flesh ; 
attained throughout life and at every period of and every meal is a rescue from one death, and 
it, provided, of course, that the stock from which lays up for another. And while we think a 
our life is drawn is healthy. What we under- thought we die, and the clock strikes, and reckons 
stand by health- is that state which allows of in our portion of eternity. We form our words 
some exertion of brain and muscle without any with the breath of our nostrils ; we have the less 
painful sense of fatigue; but owing to the com- to live, Upon for every word we speak.’ 
plexity of the human body and the varying con- Every thought which flashes through the mind, 
ditions of health and strength, it is impossible to as well as every muscular movement, is an exhi- 
lay down any fixed rule which shall determine bition of nerve-force ; and the greater the energy 
the amount - of work the average healthy man put forth by any part of the body, the larger is 
can do. By attention to rules of living and the amount of blood supplied. This energy is 
habits of life, we preserve health, and by neglect, derived from two sources — the oxygen we breathe, 
we forfeit it. and the food we eat. Whenever a muscle con- 

. However we look at life, two facts stand out in tracts, three things happen :■ (1) an increased 
bold relief— that we must work, and that we blood-supplv, (2) ah increase of carbonic acid 
must rest; the latter being a sort of storehouse, and other waste matters, (3) an elevation* of 
supplying to the former the power necessary for temperature, so that the greater the activity of 
maintaining a constant equilibrium. It is an old our bodies the larger the amount of deleterious 
saying that ‘All work and no play makes Jack t substances formed ; and it is to this healthy activ* 
a dull boy.’ An entirely sedentary life cannot ity and change that the happiness of our lives is 
be healthy for body and mind; and when the mainly due. The late Professor George Wilson 
struggle for existence becomes so severe that of Edinburgh, when speaking of blood -supply, 
men and women are unable to find any leisure i said that ‘those wondrous crimson barks or blood* 
moments for outdoor muscular exercise, tbe time ] cells which navigate the arteries are keen traders, 
has arrived for wars, famines, and diseases to and follow the rule of the African rivers, where 
sweep off masses, so as to render the competition sales are only effected by barter ; but they add 
less keen. to this rule one peculiar to themselves, which 

It has been found that, for a healthy, strong neither civilised nor savage man cares to follow- 
adult, the amount of voluntary force he is capable namely, that they give away new goods in 
of, without injury to health, in a day’s work exchange for old.’ 

equals three hundred tons lifted one foot. The carbonic acid escapes chiefly by the lungs 
According to Professor Parlces, to preserve health, and the skin, both acting more vigorously during 
a man should take an amount of exercise equal muscular exercise than when at rest ; and it has 
to raising one hundred and fifty tons one foot ; been calculated that if, in lying down, the air 
or, in other words, walk nine miles daily at least, inspired be one volume, in walking one mile an 
Now, although we are more guided by personal hour it will be increased 1*9 volume, in riding 
experience, still it will be found that those who to four volumes, and in active exercise five and 
maintain good health have carried out to a large a half volumes. The skin acts as a kind of 
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safety-valve, for not only does it get lid of car- 
bonic acid by perspiration, but by evaporation it 
tends to keep down an undue temperature, by 
allowing the heat, produced by muscular exercise, 

■ to escape. V 

If coal is placed in the furnace of an engine 
and air freely admitted, it .will bum when set 
alight; but if you carefully shut off all access 
of air, there will be no flame, ancl therefore no 
force. What starts the action is oxygen gas, of 
which there are two parts in every ten of air. 
Fresh air when admitted into the lungs contains 
twenty-one per cent, of oxygen, and four parts 
in ten thousand of carbonic acid. Expelled air 
contains only thirteen per cent, of oxygen, and 
five hundred parts in ten thousand of carbonic 
acid gas. In our bodies we have the same 
process going on as is seen in the glowing furnace 
of an engine. Fuel in the shape of food is con- 
veyed by the blood, and along with it is carried 
in the red corpuscles the life-giving oxygen ; and 
■ in both cases the chief products of combustion 
are the same — water and carbonic acid. 

The aqueous vapour arising from the breath 
contains a minute proportion of organic matter. 
That this is highly poisonous has been proved 
experimentally by Dr Hammond, who placed a 
small animal under a bell-glass well supplied 
with air and free from the influence of carbonic 
acid gas ; but in less than an hour it died, 
poisoned by the emanations from its own body. 
It is this material that gives the peculiar close 
smell to confined spaces. It has been proved, 
that when air contains six parts of carbonic acid 
to ten thousand there is sufficient organic con- 
tamination to be extremely detrimental to health. 
It floats in the atmosphere in the same manner 
as motes- move in a sunbeam, and finally, quietly 
settles down, if not swept away by free ventila- 
tion into the upper depths of the air. 

Two thousand gallons of air unfit to support 
life pass through our lungs in twenty-four hours, 
and more than six parts of carbonic acid in ten 
thousand is sufficient to cause ill-health, and to 
prevent this result, ten thousand gallons or three 
thousand cubic feet of fresh air at least are neces- 
sary every hour day and night ; for without that, 
a healthy condition of body cannot, be main- 
tained. These facts prove how requisite it is to 
spend a great portion of our time in the open air ; 
and on a bright day when the sun is sailing like 
a gulden galleon through a sapphire sky, we all 
feel the electric thrill of life pervading every 
fibre, every nerve, and every vein throughout 
our whole being. The soft air fans health into 
our cheeks, the woods are bathed in light, the 
valleys glow ; we see the rippling currents of the 
river, and we hear upward in the mellow blush 
of day the lark carolling forth his sweet and 
joyous hymn. 

It is recorded of the famous King Alfred that 
he devoted eight hours of the twenty-four to 
labour, eight to rest, and eight to recreation ; 
and the division is not at all a bad one. The 
following table of Friedlander shows how the 


twenty-four hours should be divided from seven 
to fifteen years of age : 


Age. 

■•Bbir'hsvT’p n j 

Exercise. 

Work. 

Leisure. 

Sleep. 

7: 

8 

2 

4 

9 or 10 

8 

8 

2 

4 

9 or 10 

9 

8 

3 

4 

■■ 9. ■ 

10 

8 

4 

4 

8 

11 

7 

5 

4 

8 

12 

<5 

6 

/ ' .4 

8 . ■ 

13 

5 

7 

4 

'• 8 

14 

5 

8 

4 

7 

is ; 

4 ' 

9 

: 4'.' 

7 . 


The youngest infants require sunlight and open 
air, and as soon as they can crawl about they 
should be encouraged to do so, thus stretching 
their limbs and co-ordinating their muscular 
movements. The reason they indulge in so much 
sleep is because in infancy the growth of the 
brain is most rapid. In childhood there is great 
muscular activity and constant use of the senses, 
and these parts stand in need of a large amount 
of repose. Puberty i-s the age for exercise, and 
as then the body is most rapidly growing, the 
evil of unilateral employment of muscles is very 
baneful. Sitting over-long in a slouching atti- 
tude will tend to contract the chest, as conveying 
cumbersome weights over the back will disfigure 
the normal spinal curves ; standing too much on 
one leg, or a pocketful of articles on one side of 
the dress, will produce spinal, curvature. Lawn- 
tennis, cricket, rowing, bicycling, skating, riding 
and everything which brings into play every 
muscle is essential. Erectness, firmness and 
I good balance of mind and body, testify to a man 
as to a racehorse or greylrtmnd, and an experienced 
eye recognises at a glance the particular build of 
man likely to excel in particular exercises. One 
great mistake in recreation is the making of great 
strength in one set of muscles, instead of good 
general health, the object aimed at. Our grand 
aim should be the culture of all our powers, so as 
to enable us to pass through life without pain, 
without disease, and to preserve it as long as 
possible. 

Fatigue is due to temporary exhaustion, general 
or local, and by it we become aware that we have 
worked hard enough ; but by gradually increas- 
ing the work done by any group of muscles they 
develop in bulk and are adapted to the extra 
work. The limit of size is, however, soon reached, 
and if the exercise is too great the muscles cease 
growing and a process of degeneration sets in. 
On the other hand, idleness will, through disuse, 
lead to a like result ; but it would not be a 
difficult task to prove that overwork does less 
harm than underwork, and it behoves every one 
so to use their powers, whatever they may be, 
that in after-years they cannot look back in bitter 
reflection on a life half wasted. To renew the 
vigour of wearied muscles we require a sufficient 
blood-supply, and this, as a rule, can be best 
obtained not only by rest, but also by exercising 
the muscles of another part of the body. But 
what is one man’s work is another man’s play; to 
brain-workers, physical exertion is a recreation ; 
to him who has worked hard at manual labour, a 
book and a quiet pipe is rest. 

Tt is absolutely essential for the health and 
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happiness of every one that, they should have 
certain intervals Of rest from their work ; and by 
rest we do not simply mean sleep, but whatever 
gives pleasure and promotes health. Change of 
employment, when innocent in itself and in its 
tendencies, fulfils these objects ; and the sports 
of the field are the best of all, in that: they are 
enjoyed in the open air, in daylight, and demand,' 
as a rule, early rising. But whatever exercise is 
taken it should be graduated and systematic, not 
violent and sudden, and neglect of these pre- 
cautions often causes move "mischief than no 
exercise at all. 

Sleep ensures rest in its highest degree, and 
rest is necessary for repair, as all action, whether 
of mind or body, involves destruction, and with- 
out sleep and rest destruction would proceed so 
much more rapidly than repair that our powers 
would soon fail altogether, as it is probable that 
muscular and mental fatigue are due to the waste 
having outrun repair. Even plants are said to 
sleep, and they certainly undergo changes which 
suggest a waking and sleeping condition. At 
evening flowers close and buds fold up, not to 
open until morning. The intensity of sleep 
reaches its maximum depth within the first hour 
and then it diminishes at first rapidly, and after- 
wards slowly. ‘ At the end of an hour and a half, 
it falls one-fourth ; at the end of two hours, to 
one-eiglith of its maximum intensity ; and thence 
onwards it diminishes with gradual diminish- 
ing decrements.’ Different constitutions require 
diiferenfe amounts of sleep ; but to sleep easily, 
soundly, and awake refreshed, is rightly con- 
sidered a sign of good health. Wordsworth well 
observes, 

Without thee, what is all the morning’s wealth ? 

Come, blessed barrier between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health. 

Too much, however, dulls the intellect and 
weakens the recuperative faculties ; whilst too 
little prevents the repair of the nervous system. 
John Wesley says that any one can discover how 
much sleep he really requires by rising half an 
hour earlier every morning until he finds he no 
longer lies awake on going to bed, or awakes 
until it is time for him to get up. Six to eight 
hours appear ample for healthy adults, with nine 
hours every seventh day ; and it must not be for- 
gotten that mental over-fatigue is to be got rid 
of by bodily exercise in the open air, as this 
directs the blood from the head to the muscles. 
A man engaged in intellectual work can rest his 
brain during the day by turning to some other 
pursuit, and does not therefore require an in- 
creased amount of sleep; but one occupied in 
physical labour must proportion his sleep to the 
amount of daily strain imposed on. his muscular 
system. 

Intense study drives away slumber ; prolonged 
muscular toil makes it impossible to keep the 
eyes open. The result in the one case is due to 
the circulation in the brain becoming more active 
with mental effort ; and in the other to the in- 
creased blood-supply to the muscles producing a 
comparatively bloodless condition of the brain ; 
and this latter state is supposed to be always 
present d wring sleep. When people get into the 
habit of sitting up, it is no easy matter to break 
them of it ; and if they go to bed late they 
cannot rise early. It is said by the country 


people that one hour’s sleep before midnight is 
worth more than two after ; but as a matter of 
fact it is useless going to bed early and rising 
with the sun if the time be not well employed 
after getting up. The great thing to remember 
is that health is the most valuable of all earthly 
possessions and without it the rest are worth 
nothing. 

In conclusion we may remark that although 
dirt is defined to be only ‘ matter in the wrong 
place,’ we must remember that ‘ cleanliness is 
next to godliness, 3 and be prepared with soap and 
water to wage a vigorous war against the enemy. 


D U M A R E S Q ’ S I) A U G II T E It. 

By Grant Amen, Author of ' In All Shades,’ 

‘This Mortal Coil,’ etc. 

CHAPTER VII;— AT THE UNITED SERVICE. 

When General Maitland returned a week later 
from the Metropole Hotel to High Ash, Petherton, 
it was with conscious rectitude and the sense of 
a duty performed that he remarked to his wife : 

‘ Well, Maria, I went to the club, and I’ve found 
out all about that painter fellow.’ 

As a matter of fact, indeed, it was with no 
small persistence that that gallant soldier had 
prosecuted his inquiries in London town into 
the Linnell pedigree. 

In the smoking-room of the Senior United 
Service Club, a few days after his arrival in town, 
he had chanced to light upon Sir Austen Linnell, 
the supposed cousin of their Algerian acquaint- 
ance. Sir Austen, a cold and reserved man, was 
very full at the moment of his preparations for 
going to Egypt to join Gordon at Khartoum by 
special invitation. Those were the days of the 
forlorn hope, while communications up the Nile 
were yet clear, before the Malidi’s troops had 
begun to invest the doomed city; and Sir Austen, 
had obtained leave, he said, to accept a call from 
Gordon himself to form one of his staff in the 
capital of the threatened but still unconquered 
Soudan. This was the very moment for inquir- 
ing, clearly. General Maitland fastened himself 
upon Sir Austen with avidity, and listened 
patiently to all his details of the outfit he ought 
to take for the Upper Nile journey, and of the 
relative advantages of the moil routes via Assouan 
or Suakim to the heart of Africa. At last, Sir 
Austen paused a little in his narrative ; and the 
General, thinking an appropriate moment had 
now arrived, managed to remark casually : ‘ By 
the way, Linnell, we’ve a namesake of yours 
stopping down at Petherton just at present. I 
wonder whether he and you are any relations.’ 

Sir Austen’s brow gathered slightly. ‘A 
painter fellow?’ he asked with a contemptuous 
intonation. 

: £ Well, he certainly paints,’tlie General answered, 
with some faint undercurrent of asperity in his 
tone, for he didn’t quite care to hear a possible 
son-in-law of the Maitlands of High Ash thus 
cavalierly described ; ‘but I’m not sure whether 
he ’s a regular artist or only an amateur. I think 
he paints for amusement chiefly. He seems to 
be corny. Do you know anything of him V 
■ ‘I’ve heard of him,’ Sir Austen replied curtly, 
perusing the ceiling. : 

‘ His biame ’s Austen Linnell too, hy the way,’ 
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. the General went, on with bland suggestiveness. 

‘ Charles Austen Linnell, lie calls himself. He 
nin,4 belong to your family, I fancy.’ 

Sir Austen raised his shoulders almost imper- 
ceptibly. ‘A’ Stuarts are na sib to the king,’ he 
-answered oracularly, with the air of a man who 
desires to close, offhand, an unseasonable discus- 
sion. And he tapped the table as he spoke with 
one impatient forefinger. 

But General Maitland, once, fairly on the scent, 
was not thus to be lightly put down. He kept, 
bis point well in view, and lie meant to make for 
it with soldierly instinct in spite of all obstacles. 
‘The man has money,’ lie said, eyeing Sir Austen 
close and sharp. ‘He ’s a gentleman, you know, 
and very well educated. He was at Christ 
Church, J imagine, and he travels in Africa.’ 

‘ I daresay lie has money,’ Sir Austen retorted 
with a certain show of unwonted petulance, 
taking up a copy of ‘ Vanity Fair ’ from the table, 
and pretending to be vastly interested in the, 
cartoon. ‘And I daresay he travels in Africa 
also. A great many fellows have money nowa- 
days. Some of them make it out of cats’-meat 
sausages. For my own part, I think a sort of 
gentlemanly indigence is more of a credential to 
good society at the present day than any amount 
of unaccountable money. I know I can never 
raise any cash myself, however much I want it. 
Land in* Rutland ’s a drug in the market, to be 
bad for the asking. If your friend wants to rent 
an ancestral estate, now, on easy terms, on the 
strength of a singular coincidence in our Chris- 
tian and surnames, I shall be happy to meet him 
through my agent any day with a most equitable 
arrangement for talcing Thorpe Manor. If he 
chose to live in the house while I’m away in 
Africa (where those confounded Jews can’t get 
at me anyhow), he might make a great deal of 
social capital in the county out of the double- 
barrelled resemblance, and perhaps marry into 
some good family, which I suppose is the height 
of the fellow’s ambition.’ And Sir Austen, laying 
down the paper once more, and puffing away 
1 most vigorously at his cigar, strode off with long 
I strides, and without further explanation vouch- 
safed, to the secure retreat of the club billiard- 
room. 

His reticence roused General Maitland’s curi- 
osity to almost boiling-point. ‘ A 1 Stuarts are na 
sib to the king,’ Sir Austen had said ; but he had 
never explicitly denied the relationship. Who 
could this painter Linnell really be, then; and 
why should the putative head of his house speak 
with so evident a mixture of dislike and envy 
about his supposed fortune? The General was 
puzzled. He looked around him with a comical 
air of utter despair, and roped his gray moustache 
to right and left in sore perplexity. 

As he gazed round the room, airing his doubts 
visibly, his eyes chanced to fall upon old Admiral 
Bolt, seated on a divan in the far corner, and 
looking up from his perusal of the ‘Piccadilly 
Gazette’ with a curious twinkle about his small 
fat pigs’-eyes. General Maitland nodded a cursory 
recognition : and the Admiral, laying down his 
paper nothing loth, in the midst of a brilliant and 
vehement leader on the supinenese of the service 
and the wickedness of the Administration, waddled 
across the room on his short fat legs slowly to 
meet him. ‘You were asking Linnell about that 


Yankee cousin of his,’ he said with his oily 
gossipy smile — for the Admiral is the licensed 
tattle-monger of the Senior United Service. 
‘Well, if you care to hear it, T know that story 
well from beginning to end. Seen it all through 
from the day it was launched. Met toy old 
shipmate, the painter fellow’s father, in Boston 
long ago, when I was cruising about on the North 
American station, and gave him a lift once to 
Halifax in the old wooden Bellerophon, the one 
that was broken up after Bosanquet’s liaul-down, 

! you recollect, when I got my promotion. Knew 
i all his people in Rutland, too, from the time I 
j was a baby ; and the lady as well ; dear: me, dear 
j me, she was a clever one. Best hand at a page 
j or a saucy chambermaid I ever saw in my born 
days ; and as full of cunning" as Canton is of 
Chinamen.’ 

‘Then they are related?’ the General, asked 
cautiously. 

‘Related! Who? Linnell and the painter? 
My dear sir, I believe you. First-cousins, that ’s 
all : own brother’s sons: and unless Sir Austen 
has a boy of bis own before he dies, you take, my 
word for it, that lame painter man’s the heir to 
the baronetcy.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say so !’ the General cried, 
surprised. 

‘Yes, I do, though. That’s it. You may take 
my word for it. Very few people nowadays 
know anything about the story — blown over, long 
ago, as tilings do blow over : and Linnell himself 
—Sir Austen, I mean— won’t for a moment so 
much as acknowledge the relationship. It’s not 
in the Peerage. Linnell don’t allow it to be put 
in — lie disclaims the connection : and the lame 
fellow’s a sight too proud and too quixotic to 
meddle with the family dirty linen. He doesn’t 
want to have the whole bundle dragged tu light, 
and Sir Austen blackguarding his father and 
mother in every house in all London. But if 
ever Sir Austen dies, you mark my words, the 
painter fellow ’ll come into Thorpe Manor as sure 
as my name’s John Antony Rolt, sir. It’s 
strictly entailed : property follows the baronetcy 
in tail male. Linnell ’s done his very best to 
break the entail, to my certain knowledge, in 
order to cut off this Yankee cousin : but it’s no 
go: the law can’t manage it. The lame man’ll 
ioIIqw him as master at Thorpe to a dead , cer- 
tainty, unless Lady Linnell presents him with 
an heir to the title beforehand— which isn’t 
likely, seeing that they *ve been over five years 
married.’ 

‘ But why does Linnell object to acknowledging 
him ■?’ the General asked curiously. 

‘Well, it’s a precious long story,’ the old sailor 
answered, button-holing his willing listener with 
great joy — a willing listener was a godsend to 
the Admiral : ‘but I’ll tell you all about it in 
strict confidence, as I know the ins and outs of 
the whole question from the very beginning. It 
seems Sir Austen Linnell the elder— you remem- 
ber him — the thin old fellow with the cracked 
voice who was once in the F. 0., worse luck, and 
got us into that precious nasty mess with the 
Siamese about the Bangkok bombardment— well,, 
that Sir Austen, the present man’s father, had 
a brother Charles, a harum-scarum creature with 
a handsome face and a wild eye, who was a 
messmate of mine as midshipman on board the 
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Cockatrice. The Cockatrice one time whs stationed 
at Plymouth, arid there we all fell in with an 
awfully pretty dancing-girl, one Sally Withers 
her real name was, I believe, in private circles; 
but they called her at the theatre, if you please, 
Miss Violet Fitzgerald. So what must Charlie 
Linnell and this girl Sally do, by George, hut- 
get very thick indeed with one another : so 
thick at last that there was a jolly row over 
it, and Sir Austen the eldest, who was then 
living— -not the F. 0. man, you understand, hut 
his father again, the Peninsular hero, who died 
afterwards of the cholera in India— -came down 
to Plymouth and broke the whole thing com- 
pletely up. He carried off Charlie in disgrace 
to town, dismissed Miss Sally Violet Fitzgerald 
to her own profession, spirited her away with 
her troupe to Australia, and made poof Charlie 
resign his commission, which he was permitted 
to do at headquarters on easy terms, to prevent 
some scandal about a forged leave of absence 
or something from the Port Admiral.' 

‘ But then this man Linnell the painter 
isn’t ’ 

‘Just you wait and hear. That ain’t by any 
means the end of the story. An old sailor must 
take his own time to spin his yarn.— Well, 
Charlie, he settled down to a respectable life 
in town, and was pitchforked by his father into 
a jolly good berth in the backstairs of the War 
Office, arid grew religious, and forswore the 
theatrO, and took to getting tip penny readings, 
and altogether astonished his friends and acquaint- 
ances by developing into a most exemplary 
member of society. Quite an evolution, as folks 
say nowadays. Some of us had our doubts about 
the change, of course, who’d known Charlie in 
the noisy old days on board the Cockatrice: but : 
bless your heart, we said nothing : we waited • 
to see what’ud be the end of it all. In time, 
if you please, Master Charlie announces, to our 
great surprise, he 's going to be married ; to a 
second-cousin of his, twice removed, the daughter 
of a Dean, too, an excellent match, down at 
Melbury Cathedral. So in due course the mar- 
riage. comes off, the Dean officiating, and every- 
body goes into raptures over the bride, and says 
how wonderfully Charlie has quieted down, and 
what an excellent man lay hid so long under 
his brass buttons and his midshipman’s uniform. 
It was “ West African Mission Meeting; Charles 
Linnell, Esquire, will take the chair at eight 
precisely.” It was “Melbury Soup Kitchen; 
Charles Linnell, Esquire, Ten Guineas.” It was 
“ Loamshire Auxiliary, Charles Linnell, Esquire, 
President and Treasurer.” Yon never in your, 
life saw such a smooth-faced, clean-shaven, philan- 
thropic, methodistical, mealy-mouthed gentleman. 
He was the very moral of a blameless ratepayer. 
But. under it all, he was always Charlie.’ 

‘And the painter, I suppose, is a son of this 
man’s and the Dean’s daughter?’ General Maitland 
interposed, anxious to get at the pith of the long- 
winded story, 

‘Don’t you believe it,’ the Admiral answered 
energetically, with a small fat wink. ‘The 
Dean’s daughter had one nice little hoy, to be 
sure, whom the present Sir Austen still acknow- 
ledges as a sort of cousin : but that’s neither 
here nor there, I tell you: he’s a parson in 
Northumberland now, the Dean’s grandson, and 


nothing at all to do with this present history. 
About three months after that hoy was Lorn, 
however, what should happen but- a party of 
strolling players comes round to Melbury, where 
Charlie happened to be stopping at the time j 
with his papa-in-law, the Dean, and accepting 
hospitality from his revered and right reverend 
friend, the Bishop. Well, the Dean, who was 
a good sort of body in his way, was all for eon- 
verting the actors and actresses : so he invited 
them in the lump from their penny gaff to a 
meeting at the Deanery, diaries Linnell, Esquire, 
the eminent philanthropist, to deliver a nice little 
fatherly address to them. Charlie made them 
a most affecting speech, and everything went off 
as well as could he expected till the very last 
moment; when, just as they’d finished * their 
weak tea arid penny buns, and Charlie was 
moving away with great dignity from the chair, 
which he’d filled so beautifully, what should 
happen, but a bold good-looking player woman, 
whom he hadn’t noticed in a dark corner, gave 
him a dig in the ribs, and called out to him in . 
a fine broad Irish brogue — she’d played some 
Irish part when Charlie was stationed on the 
Cockatrice at Plymouth— “ Och, Charlie, ohone, 
sure an’ it’s yourself ’s the hoary old hypocrite ! 
Don’t ye know me, thin, for your wedded wife, 
Misthress Linnell, me darlin’, fresh back from 
Australia?” And true enough that's just what 
she was, as it turned out afterwards : for Charlie ’d 
married Miss Sally Violet quite regularly at 
Plymouth half-a-dozen years before.’ 

‘What, bigamy !’ the General cried in almost 
mute surprise. 

‘Ab, bigamy, if you choose to put an ugly 
name to it: that’s just about the long and 
short of it. But anyhow, there was a regular 
burst-up that very evening. In twenty- four 
hours Charlie had disappeared : the eminent 
philanthropic gentleman had ceased to exist. 
Miss Sally Violet, who was a clever , one, and 
no mistake, and as handsome a woman as ever 
I set eyes upon, bar none, had got him straight 
under her pretty little thumb again : he was just 
fascinated, clean taken by surprise ; and next 
week, it was all about over every club in London :• 
that Charlie Linnell had eloped with her from. 
Liverpool for somewhere in America, and the 
Dean’s daughter was once more a spinster.’ 

‘ What a painful surprise !’ the General said, 
constrainedly. 

‘ Painful ? You may say so. Poor Mrs Linnell 
the Second, the Dean’s daughter, nearly cried 
her wretched little black eyes out. But the 
family stuck by her like bricks, I must say. Sir 
Austen, the eldest declared he’d never acknow- 
ledge Mrs Linnell the First as one of the family, 
and lie left what lie could to Mrs Linnell the 
Second and her poor little hahv, the parson in 
Northumberland. Meanwhile, Charlie 'a gone off 
on his own hook to Boston, you see, with five 
thousand pounds, saved from the wreck, in his 
waistcoat pocket, unable to come to England 
again of course as long as lie lived, for fear Mr 
Dean should prosecute him for bigamy ; • but with | 
that clever little wife of liis, the Sally Violet 
creature, ready to make liis fortune for him over 
again in America. She hadn’t been there but a 
year and a day, as the old song says, when this 
new painter baby appears upon the scene, the 
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legitimate heir to the Linnells of Thorpe Manor. 
Well, clever little Mrs Sally Violet, she says, 

; says she to Charlie: “Charlie, my hoy,” says 
she, “you must make money for the precious 
baby How ?” says Charlie. — “A pill,” says 
Sally. — “ But what the dickens do I know about 
pills, mv dear?” says Charlie, llabbergasted. — 
“ What’s that got to do with the question, 
stupid?” says sharp Mrs Sally. “ Advertise, 
advertise, advertise, is tire motto! Nothing can 
lie done in this world without advertisements.” 
So she took Charlie’s five thousand into her 
own hands and advertised like winking, all 
over the shop, till you couldn’t go up the White 
Mountain Peak without seeing in letters as big 
as yourself on every rock, “ Use Linnell’s Instan- 
taneous Lion Liver Pills.” Podopliyllin and 
rhubarb did all the rest, and Charlie died a 
mild sort of a millionaire at last In a big house 
in Beacon Street, Boston. This fellow with the 
game leg inherited the lot — the ballet-girl having 
predeceased him in the odour of sanctity— -but 
I. understand lie made over a moiety of the 
fortune to his half-brother, the parson in North- 
umberland, Mr Dean’s grandson. He said his 
father’s son was his father’s son, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged. And he for liis part would 
never do another the cruel wrong which the 
rest of the world would be glad enough to do 
to himself if they had the opportunity.’ 

‘That was honourable of him, at anyrate,’ 
the General said dryly. 

‘Honourable of him? Well, yes, I grant you 
that; honourable, of course, but confoundedly 
quixotic. The fellow ’s all full of this sentimental 
nonsense, though. He won’t lay claim to the 
heirship to the baronetcy in the Peerage, it seems, 
because the other son ’swell known in England, 
and he won’t brand his own half-brother with 
bastardy, he says, whatever comes of it. His 
own half-brother, by the way, the parson in 
Northumberland, though lie owes his fortune 
to him, hales him like poison, and would brand 
him with bastardy or anything else as soon as 
look at him. And then he’s got ridiculous ideas 
about Hits money generally : doesn’t feel sure 
the . paternal pills ever did any good in the 
world to anybody to speak of, though I believe 
they’re harmless, quite harmless, and I used 
to take them myself for years on the North 
American Station, where one needs such things 
in the hot season. But this young fellow has 
doubts as to their efficacy after all, it seems, and 
is sensitive about the way liis money was made : 
says he holds it in trust for humanity, or some 
such high-faintin' new-fangled nonsense, and 
would like to earn his living honestly if he could 
by his own exertions. Charlie sent him over 
to be educated at Oxford (though of course he. 
couldn’t come himself), as lie wanted to make an 
English gentleman of him. He spends the best 
part of his fortune in charity, 1 believe, encourag- 
ing people lie thinks should be encouraged, and 
pensioning off everybody who suffered in any 
way however remotely by his father’s doings. 
He’s quite quixotic, in fact, quite quixotic.’ 

df he thinks it’s right, ’ the General said 
quietly— fur he believed in duty, like an old- 
fashioned soldier, and was not Ashamed to deal 
in moral platitudes, ‘he ought to stick to it. — 
But,’ he added, after a short pause, ‘if he were 


to marry any nice girl anywhere, 1 expect he’d 
turn out much like all the rest of us.’ : 

‘Eli, what’s that?’ the Admiral cried sharply, 
.peering out . of his fat little black eyes like a 
wide-awake hedgehog. ‘ Marry a nice girl? Ah, 
yes, I daresay— if any nice girl can only manage, 
to catch him. But the man ’s as full of fads and 
fancies as a sell obl-girl. Suspicious, suspicious, 
suspicious of everybody. Thinks people look 
down upon him because he ’s lame. Thinks 
they look down upon him because liis mother 
was only a ballet-girl Thinks they look down 
upon him because his father ran away to America. 
Thinks they look down upon him : because, the 
Linnells of Thorpe Manor won’t acknowledge 
him. Thinks they look down upon him because 
his money was made out of pills. Thinks they 
look down upon him for what he is and for 
what he isn’t, for what they think him and 
what they don’t think him. And all the time, 
mind you, knows his own worth, and doesn’t 
mean to be caught for nothing : has as keen 
an idea of the value of his money, as perfect 
a sense of how much the world runs after seven 
thousand a year, and as good a notion of his 
own position as lieir-presumptive to an old 
English baronetcy, as any other man in the 
three kingdoms. But the Linnells were always 
unaccountable people — most odd mixtures : and 
even Charlie, in spite of his high jinks and 
his barefaced hypocrisy, was chock-full of all 
sorts of high-flown notions, for all that. They 
say he loved the ballet-girl right through, like 
a perfect fool, and was only persuaded to marry 
the Dean’s daughter at last by his father swearing 
she was dead and buried long ago at Plymouth. 
When I met him at Boston, years after, in the 
liver-pill business, there he was, billing and 
cooing with Miss Sally Violet as fondly as ever, 
and as madly devoted to this lame boy of theirs 
as if his mother had been a duchess’s daughter.’ 

And later in the day, when General Maitland 
had retired to liis own room at the Metrupole, 
the Admiral was button-holing every other {lag- 
officer in the whole club, and remarking, with 
his little pigs’-eyes as wide open as the lids 
would permit : ‘ L say, So-and-so, have yon heard 
the latest thing out in society? Maitland’s girl’s 
trying to catch that Yankee artist fellow, Linnell’s 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
Accordixg to the Report of the official liquidator 
of the Panama Canal Company, published in 
Paris in August last, the total amount expended 
by the company was fifty-two and a half millions 
sterling. For this there is now practically 
nothing to show but a few rows of tonamless 
buildings at Panama, dismantled machinery, 
grass-grown cuttings, broken vehicles, and a full 
cemetery. What has been the cost in human 
life of M. de Lesseps’ rash enterprise has not yet 
been estimated ; but the extent of the pecuniary 
loss involved in it may be inferred from the fact 
that the liquidator values the assets of the com- 
pany at only six hundred and forty thousand 
pounds ! 

In the meantime, then, it may he assumed that 
the project of a waterway across the Isthmus of 
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Panama must be abandoned, since M. du Lesseps 
lias demonstrated, if not the mechanical, impos- 1 
sibility, at least the financial impracticability of ■! 
the route. But that does not mean that all idea ' 
of uniting the Atlantic with the Pacific by a 
navigable channel must be abandoned. On the j 
contrary, the Americans, who always regarded ! 
the French scheme with doubt and suspicion, j 
and who prophesied disaster when all seemed 
prospering, have been only the more incited by : 
the failure of the Panama scheme to push on with ! 
their Nicaragua scheme ; and it is this last which j 
we now propose to explain. 

Of course it is well known that for several 
centuries the idea has been entertained of a 
waterway across Central America, and among the 
many plans put forward from time to time, two 
routes have divided the favour of both geogra- 
phers and engineers. The one, by way of the 
isthmus of Panama, was attractive because there 
the dividing neck of land is at its narrowest. The 
other, by way of the river San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua, has been approved because it offers 
fewer physical obstacles, and lias the advantage of 
a natural waterway for a considerable portion of 
the distance. As early as 1550, a Portuguese 
navigator, Antonio Galvao, set forth some of 
the advantages of the Nicaragua route; but 
nothing was done for three centuries. In 1825, 
the republic of Nicaragua made overtures to the 
United States to co-operate in the construction 
of a canal ; and from time to time since then, the 
attention of the Government and people of the 
United States has been directed to the scheme, 
especially since the opening up of California and 
the Pacific States has emphasised the need of a 
water-channel across America. 

Without going into the history of the project 
and the negotiations attending the scheme, we 
may say that when General Grant was President 
he took it up with interest ; and after he left 
office, lie devoted his energies to get it carried 
through. General Grant was not successful, 
except in getting a number of surveys made ; 
but the more M. de Lesseps went on spending 
money at Panama, the more did the eyes of the 
North’ Americans turn to Nicaragua. Finally 
was formed the Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Company, which has now begun work. 

What may be called the initial movement in 
this new enterprise was the expedition which left 
New Fork on the 25th of May 1889, and arrived 
on the 3d of the following month at San Juan 
del Norte, or Greytown, where is to be the 
Atlantic entrance of the Canal. Here tlie party 
landed on a sandy uninhabited coast, without 
harbour or shelter and with no communication 
with the outer world — two weeks’ travel from the 
nearest telegraph station, and two thousand miles 
from the base of supplies. Here they began at 
once to run up a temporary town, with stores, 
and then to erect a telegraph in connection with 
the nearest station. Parties were then pushed 
forward into the forest to form camps and make 
roads for the transport of material and supplies 
along the proposed route of the Canal ; and by 
the month of October following, the preliminary 
organisation was complete, and the work of con- 
struction was begun. 

First of all, the Bay of Greytown had to be 
formed into a harbour, for ships had. to anchor 


two miles off the shore, and it was both expensive 
and dangerous to land heavy machinery on the 
beach by small boats. A breakwater Was at once 
begun, and under its shelter dredgers were put to 
work to deepen the channel to the inner bay ; 
and by the time these lines are in print, it is 
expected that vessels drawing twenty feet of 
water will be able to pass safely inside and dis- 
charge alongside the wharfs of the company. 

In the meantime, permanent quarters for the 
engineers and staff have been erected, with : all 
the needful storehouses, hospitals, and public 
buildings. Material has been imported for the 
construction of an aqueduct thirteen miles long, 
to supply Greytown and the neighbouring works 
with water. Some two miles of railway and 
seventy miles of telegraph have been erected. 
Steam excavators have been put up and set to 
work ; and several miles of the route by the 
Canal have been cleared and made ready for 
dredging. For the rest, the rivers have been 
made navigable for small craft to facilitate the 
transport of plant and machinery, which is con- 
stantly arriving, and is being distributed along 
the route and set to work without delay. In an 
incredibly short time, a great enterprise, of which 
people in Europe seem to know little or nothing, 
lias been got under-weigh, and is being actively 
prosecuted. 

Mr A. G. Menocal is the chief engineer of the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, aud to 
his several surveys and Reports we are indebted 
for particulars of the scheme. Mr Menocal’s 
investigations extended, with intervals, from 1872 
to 1885, and involved the examination of eight 
different routes between Lake Nicaragua and the 
Pacific, as well its of competitive plans on the 
Atlantic side. 

In brief, it may be said that Lake Nicaragua, 
which is some one hundred and ten feet above the 
sea, is taken as the summit-level of the Canal ; 
but in 1880 Mr Menocal was led to considerably 
alter the location of the line originally fixed on 
■by Colonel Childs and others who had preceded 
him in the work of survey. He succeeded in 
taking out some of the curves and shortening the 
length of the Canal, while also decreasing the 
amount of excavation to be done according to 
former estimates. But before the company sent 
out material to begin the work of construction, 
there was yet another detailed survey, with the 
object of eliminating all doubtful elements, and 
arriving at an accurate estimate of the character, 
amount, and cost of all the work required for 
the completion of a canal adapted for the navi- 
gation of the largest vessels atioat, and for the 
maximum probable traffic. 

All these precautions, and the husiness-lilce pro- 
ceedings generally, show the American company 
in agreeable contrast' to the rash enthusiasm and 
unealculating optimism of. the French company. 
It is not sentiment and lottery-prizes which 
incited and keep alive the American enterprise, 
but the true commercial spirit allied with the 
reasonable patriotic desire to keep the internal 
communications of the American Continent in 
the hands of the American people. 

For two years and a half before the expedition 
left New York as mentioned, six land-surveying 
parties, one hydrographic party, and two boring 
parties, had been constantly at work, verifying 
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distances and levels, in cross-sectioning, locating 
locks, dams, embankments, railroads, drains, &c. 
The result of all. this preliminary work has been 
to effect many improvements on the original plan, 
and to finally mark out the route which is now 
being followed. 

On the Atlantic side, then, the Canal will 
begin at what was formerly known as San Juan 
-del Norte, and is hereafter to be known as Grey- 
town, where the river Sail J nan discharges the 
waters of Lake Nicaragua into the Caribbean Sea. 
Between the sea and the lake, however, navigation 
is obstructed by rapids, and also by the detritus 
brought down by the streams. On the Pacific 
side the terminus will be at Brito, which will be 
.connected with the lake by two sections of canal 
and the basin of the Tola River. From each side 
the summit- level will be reached by three locks, 
but so placed as to secure the longest possible 
uninterrupted passage on the level. Tims, going 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the distance 
between the last upward and the first downward 
lock will he over one hundred and forty miles — 
a great consideration for rapid steaming. 

' The first nine miles from Grey town ; will be 
on the level of the sea, and practically a pro- 
longation of the harbour. Then at about nine 
and a quarter miles the first lock will have a 
lift of thirty feet; the next lock, one and a 
quarter miles farther, will lift thirty-one feet ; 
and the third lock, twelve and three-quarter 
miles from Grey town, will ‘lift forty-five feet. 
After this, some low clay-hills have to be cut 
through until San Francisco Creek is reached. 
This is a portion of the river San Juan j and 
it is proposed to throw a dam across the mouth 
of the creek, so as to form it into an artificial 
lake from thirty to fifty feet deep. 

, A doable purpose will be served by this em- 
bankment, for the passage of the rapids will be 
avoided ; and the waters of the rapids will be 
utilised to deepen the river San Juan back to 
Lake Nicaragua. In fact, from the San Francisco 
Greek to the lake the river will be the channel, 
and will he converted into an extension of the 
lake. Thus, from the creek, vessels will steam 
uninterruptedly up the river, and across the lake 
as far as the river Laj as, where the Pacific portion 
of the Canal begins on the west shore of the 
lake. 

The valley of the Laj as will be utilised as far 
as possible in deporting vessels from the lake to 
the Pacific Ocean. The descent is gradual, and 
will be effected by three locks. The first two 
(numbers four and five in sequence) will be pretty 
close together, and will lift, or lower, forty-two 
and a half feet each. The third (lock number 
six) is a mile and a half farther on, and lowers 
between twenty and thirty feet, according to the 
state of the tide. Between number six lock and 
the port of Brito, indeed, is a distance of only 
half a mile on the sea-level, and for this distance 
the Canal will be only an extension of the har- 
bour, as at the Greylown end. 

Brito, however, is not yet a harbour — it is only 
a roadstead. The company, therefore, design a 
breakwater nine hundred feet long, extending 
.from a rocky promontory projecting from the 
beach at the western extremity of the range of 
hills, and a jetty eight hundred and thirty feet 
long. The deep water formed by these jetties 


will be the proposed harbour ; but this will 
be enlarged by excavating the alluvial valley so 
as to form a broad and deep basin three thou- 
sand feet farther inland than the present shore- 
line. From the inner side of this basin the 
Canal up to the first sea-lock will be an extension 
of other three thousand feet. 

One thing in favour of the company is that the 
whole line of the Canal is well supplied with 
timber of excellent quality. That on the eastern 
division may be only suitable for temporary 
works during construction (as trestles, huts, &c.) ; 
but that on the western division is deemed suit- 
able for all purposes. The rock needed for the 
darns, weirs, and embankments will be obtained 
from the adjacent cuttings through basalt and 
trap. Limestone for lime is also procurable in 
the western division, and fine clean sand is 
abundant in all the streams. 

Then as regards water — Lake Nicaragua has a 
surface area of 2600 square miles and a water- 
shed of 8000 square miles. The daily discharge 
by the lake in the wet season lias been estimated 
at 1,272,530,600 cubic feet per day ; whereas the 
requirements of the Canal will not exceed 140 
million cubic feet per , dav, so there is plenty of 
margin. - \ ” 

The total length of the waterway from ocean 
to ocean will be 1694- miles ; but of this, 121 miles 
will be unimpeded navigation in the river and 
lake, and 21-1- miles in basins. There will thus 
be a distance of over 142 miles which vessels will 
be enabled to traverse at full speed. The length 
of actual excavated Canal will be altogether only 
about twenty-six miles, and eighteen miles of 
that will be wide enough to enable vessels of the 
largest size travelling in opposite directions to 
pass each other. The contracted portions are 
short lengths at each extreme end of the summit- 
level. 

Allowing for the Canal portion the same speed 
as large steamers average on the Suez Canal ; for 
medium speed on the river and basins; and for 
ten miles an hour across the lake— the total time 
of transit from harbour to harbour, including 
detention at locks, will be twenty-eight hours. 

The traffic, of course, will be largely affected 
by the time required for a vessel to pass a lock. 
Taking forty-five minutes as the estimate for the 
lockage, and one vessel at a time, the locks could 
put through thirty- two vessels in one day, or 
11,680 per annum. This, at the average tonnage 
of vessels using the Suez Canal, would give the 
working capacity of the Nicaragua Canal as equal 
to over twenty millions of tons per annum, a 
total never likely to be reached in our time. 

Not much faith was rested on M. de Lesseps’ 
estimate of possible traffic across the Panama 
Canal ; but competent authorities think that six - 
million tons per annum can be safely reckoned 
on to begin with, provided the transit-dues are 
not made too onerous to divert ocean traffic from 
the Cape Horn route, or some of the railway traffic 
from the northern Continent. Six millions of 
toils at ten shillings per ton ought to yield a 
revenue handsome enough to provide for main- 
tenance and renewals, and also a fair return -on. 
the capital invested. We are not aware wluit 
dues the Nicaragua Company intends to impose, 
nor whether ten shillings per ton is a burden 
which would be compensated in interoceanic 
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traffic by saining of time and insurance ; ive 
merely give the rough estimate as suggestive of 
possible revenue. ./ \ _ 

With regard to. the cost of construction, this 
will be comparatively little to what the Panama 
Company have thrown away. Some three miles 
in the eastern division have to be cut through 
solid rock at a cost of about twenty-two per cent, 
of the whole cost of the Canal ; there will be some 
more expensive cutting in the western division ; 
but of the twenty-six miles of constructed Canal, 
more than twelve miles will be made by simple 
dredging at sea-level. A considerable portion of 
the cost of such a work is in the transportation 
L of machinery and appliances,, and in the provision 
and transport of employees. Labour will have 
I to be imported from the Central American and 
Gulf States, and this will be a heavy item of 
expense. But the climate, unlike that of the 
Isthmus of Panama, is salubrious, and in places 
exceptionally delightful, as the members of the 
survey-parties have thoroughly tested by long 
years of residence and exposure. 

Thus, then, to sum up in the words of Mr 
Menoeal, the engineer-in-chief — ‘It is believed 
that with an intelligent and business-like man- 
agement, the Canal can be completed in six years 
for the work of actual construction, and one year 
in making the necessary preparations to com- 
mence active operations, and that the total cost 
will not exceed 90,000,000 dollars (say id 8,000,000 
sterling) exclusive of banking commissions, inte- 
rest during construction, and other expenses not 
included in the engineer’s estimate.’ 

It is not our business to criticise this calcula- 
tion, even if we had the material for doing so. 
Oiu* purpose is simply to describe the scheme and 
its progress. But one thing in its favour is the 
long and patient investigation which has pre- 
ceded it, and another is the absence of promoter’s 
profits which marred the Panama scheme from 
tire very outset. In short, the American engineers 
seem to have been as cautious and minute as the 
French engineers were careless and vague. They 
are going about the matter as if they had 
no doubts of success ; and we do not see why 
they should have any, from a mechanical point 
of view at anyrate. Political and financial con- 
siderations may disturb later. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— -CHAP. I. 

It is about ten years since I went to live at Mrs 
Gretton’s. I am an architect ; my office was in 
Southampton Street, and is there still ; you can 
see ' F. Laurence, F.S. A., Architect and Surveyor ’ 
on my door-plate any day ; and it chanced 
just then that it suited me better to live in 
Bloomsbury than in the suburbs. I was writing 
a book on the old City churches, not by any 
means with a view to fame, but only as an 
advertisement of my qualifications which might 
catch the eye of the building trade ; and it was 
convenient to he within easy reach of my sub- 
jects, and also to be so near my office that I 


could run round for an hour’s work in the 
evening when I felt inclined. 

I was certainly fortunate in lighting on Mrs 
Gretton’s. She lived in : one of those' long 
dull Bloomsbury Streets where nearly every 
house displays a card with the inscription, 
‘Board and Apartments,’ Mrs Gretton’s did 
not ; but having called in succession at six houses 
that did, I rang her bell without noticing the 
omission. It was fortunate I did so, for more 
reasons than the simple one of personal comfort. 
But I certainly imperilled my chance of effecting 
an entrance into the cleanest and most com fort- 
able house I had seen that day by asking the land- 
lady if she had any lodgings to let. 

‘No, sir ; I have not,’ she replied stiffly. ‘I do 
not let lodgings. I am willing to receive ladies 
and gentlemen of good character and social 
standing as members of my family, for my 
daughter and I find this house larger than we 
require for ourselves; but only as boarders. I 
do not let lodgings.’ 

This suited me well enough. A slice of the 
family joint is usually more appetising than a 
lonely chop; I really prefer to have a little 
society, especially at my meals ; and Mrs Gretton, 
though she showed the nervous determined 
gentility of one who ‘ has seen better days,’ was 
evidently a lady. Having given her what she 
considered to be sufficient guarantees of my char- 
acter and social standing, I took up my abode 
iiv her house. She was an officer’s widow, and 
her real reason for taking hoarders was the desire 
to keep her little pension intact for her daughter 
Louisa. To lay by enough for Louisa to save 
her from ever having to work for her living, 
to accumulate a dowry for Louisa, if the Fates 
were kind and sent an eligible husband in her 
•way — these were Mrs Gretton’s ambitions. Mean- 
while, Louisa would perhaps have been better 
pleased if her mother had thought less about 
the future and allowed her more pocket-money 
now. 

She was a pretty girl, and dressed wonderfully 
well, considering her means ; but she was dis- 
contented. The life of Bloomsbury galled her — 
its petty domestic duties, its (lusting, its pastry- 
making, its monotony. On summer afternoons 
she would walk up to Hyde Park and sit in one 
of the penny chairs, watching the carriages and 
the riders, and saying that she ought to be 
among them, that if her father had lived she 
would have been. And so home again with a 
headache, and the consciousness that the hat she 
had trimmed for herself with such care had not 
the touch of Bond Street after all. 

‘ Agatha: is better off than I am,’ she would say 
to her mother discontentedly. ‘She has more 
i money in her pocket, and she knows what her 
J future is to be.’ 

‘ Hush, my darling,’ poor Mrs Gretton used to 
answer to this plaint. ‘You ought to pity poor 
Agatha — forced to go out and fight the world, 
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and with no prospect of •• anything- better. It’s 
.-u bad for a woman, makes her so independent 
and unfeminiue. I am sure Agatha would have 
been much gentler and more clinging— as a lady 
should be— if she hadn’t lived so long in lodgings 
with that wretched brother of hers. But I hope 
that now she has our society and your example, 
my child, the softer side of her nature will come 
to the front.’ 

I overheard this conversation, and it both 
amused and astonished me. Agatha March was 
not of a clinging nature, but I had not thought 
her mifeminine ; and, moreover, I could imagine 
means of developing the softer side of her nature 
more efficacious than Louisa G re tton’s example. 
In fact, I had already some such in my mind. 

Agatha was Mrs Gret ton’s niece. She was 
perhaps rather too fond of styling herself a 
working woman, and I think she did so chiefly 
with a view to shocking her aunt, who could not 
get over the idea that any work done outside 
the realm of home was unlady -like and deroga- 
tory. 

‘Don’t call yourself a working woman, my 
dear,’ Mrs Gretton cried. ‘It sounds as if you 
were a factory girl. You are a young lady whom 
family circumstances compel to give lessons in 
art— which is quite nice and lacly-like, though 
I wish it was [lowers or something pretty, and 
not those dirty street-boys. And you teach in 
a nice College with a Princess for ids President ; 
and 1 really think — yes, Agatha, I do — that you 
are insulting Her ltoyal Highness in calling 
yourself a working woman.’ 

‘ My dear aunt, don’t deprive me of my proudest 
title, even to oblige the Princess, who, by the 
way, has never entered the College since tlie day 
she opened it,’ said Agatha loftily. She knew 
how her aunt regarded her opinions, and, as 1 
say, liked to shock her. Girls of the type of 
Agatha March often like to shock their aunts; 
they have broken the bonds of those conventions 
that tend to fill our towns and villages with 
wasted futile lives, and in the first joy of their 
freedom they would, or think they would, break 
all laws whatsoever. They will talk of marriage 
in a way to make your hair stand on end ; they 
will resent your suggestion that all Anacreon 
wrote is not suited for their reading ; they 
will cry out against the absorption of women 
in the narrow things of home, and spend a 
watchful night by the- cut of a sick child, not 
necessarily their own— ay, even though they 
are pledged to deliver a lecture on women’s 
suffrage on the following day ; they are move 
full of- exquisite inconsistency than ever woman 
was since time began. God bless them, these 
women of our day ! Independent, intellectual, 
impatient of control, they ax*e women, first and 
last. ; 

These three ladies constituted tlie Gretton 
nffinage when I first entered it. Shortly after- 
wards another member entered the family, to 
whom I must dedicate a few words. This was 
the parrot. Why Mrs Gretton, whose house- 


wifely soul loathed dogs and cats so strongly, 
bought that bird 1 do not know. Perhaps 
because she was so much elated by a letter she 
had received that morning from Colonel Farrer 
— an old friend of her husband’s, slie' was careful 
to inform me — who was coming home from India, 
and had asked if she could take him as a boarder 
for a short time. 

‘And really,’ she explained to me, ‘when I 
thought of seeing the dear Colonel again— a man 
who moves in the society I have been accustomed 
to, you know, Mr Laurence — and the poor animal 
looked so dejected and miserable, and tlie . limn 
who brought him to the door only wanted half a 
crown, and I thought perhaps the Colonel would 
be accustomed to parrots in India, and- — oh dear ! 
— I really couldn’t help buying it.’ 

The reasons for the purchase were perhaps 
rather confused, but none of us analysed them too 
carefully, for somehow that parrot became a sort 
of centre round which the household converged. 
We all petted it ; even 1, who am no bird-lover, 
took an interest in its doings, and strove to 
educate it according to the best traditions of the 
parrot school ; teaching it such phrases as, ‘ Who 
killed Cock Robin?’ 1 Polly, put the kettle on,’ 
and in imitation of Sterne’s starling, ‘I can’t get 
out ; let me out.’ Polly was a bird of intel- 
ligence, and picked up these sentences with 
wonderful rapidity. It practised them when 
alone and when no one was paying any attention 
to it, while at other times it would chatter vigor- 
ously in an unknown tongue, which l held to be 
the dialect of parrots, though Mrs Gretton, who 
was infatuated about tlie creature, declared it to 
be ‘Sanskrit or Hindustani, or whatever they 
speak where it; came from.’ 

* I believe you expect Polly ami Colonel Farrer 
to bold conversations in Hindustani, Mrs Gretton,’ 
I said once with sarcastic intention, for of late 
our hostess had spoken of only two subjects, the 
intelligence of the parrot, and the greatness of 
the coining Colonel. But it was never any use to 
be sarcastic with Mrs Gretton ; she always, took 
one’s words just as they were uttered. 

‘ Well, why shouldn’t they?’ she said. ‘lam 
sure it would be a great comfort to Polly to have 
some one who could talk to it in its native 
tongue. I remember a poem that 1 learned when 
I was at school about a parrot that spoke Spanish, 
and, though it learned English, was comforted on 
its deathbed — that is, when it was dying — by a 
sailor coming and speaking Spanish to it. Of 
course Polly will enjoy talking to the Colonel. 
— Won’t oo, my pretty pet?’ 

She went up to the cage, and began cooing to 
the bird in that mysterious lingo which women 
mostly keep for babies. But the babies usually 
take no interest in the sentences addressed to 
them, whereas Polly, when questioned about his 
desire to talk to the Colonel, winked and nodded 
and squawked out, ‘Try it on, try it on’ — he was 
a very slangy parrot ! — in such a knowing way 
that 1 could not help laughing. 

Although Mrs Gretton behaved like a doting 
grandmother to her pet, Polly did not by any 
means reciprocate her attention ; the object of his 
love was Agatha, He learned her name without 
any teaching, and would cry out ‘ A-ga-fa, A-ga- 
i'a !’ in his most joyful squeal whenever she 
entered the room. When, after a fortnight's 
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domestication, we began to lot him leave his cage 
and move about the room, his great delight was 
to sit on her shoulder and rub a caressing head 
against her neck. How I envied the parrot at 
that time. Had my opinion of him then been 
what it is to-day, I have no doubt ! should have 
been abominably jealous ; though I must say 
that Polly always treated me with the utmost 
courtesy, and seemed in no way displeased that I 
should share his opinion of Miss March. 

I admired Agatha Mai’ch ; I have always 
admired women who can stand alone. Such an 
admiration is, however, perfectly compatible with 
a desire that they— or at least some one among 
them— should not stand alone a moment longer 
than is necessary. There may be a certain 
cowardice in preferring to support strength rather 
than weakness ; but in the vicissitudes of life a 
time is sure to come when the courage and 
capacity of the woman he loves shall be a man’s 
salvation. To some, perhaps, the burden of a 
helpless wife may bring inspiration ; but, for me, 
let me have a companion who can understand 
the struggle, a fellow-worker who can share the 
aspiration and the effort ; a .queen, whose clear 
eyes can judge the labour, whose hand can give 
the award. 

I persuaded Agatha to accompany me in my 
wanderings among the City churches. She had 
sufficient knowledge to be an intelligent com- 
panion, and she had sympathy and insight— that 
touch of inspiration which generally goes with the 
higher grades of womanly intellect. While I 
studied a carving or a brass, she would draw from 
the inscriptions on the tombstones such hints of 
the lives of those who lay below as made the 
dead congregations live again — gray evanescent 
figures half seen in the dusty sunlight. Louisa 
Gretton came with us once, but she did not care for 
the sigh ts we saw. The churches were dull, empty, 
and cold ; they lacked the colour and variety she 
craved ; and Agatha and I were glad to be rid of 
her discontented face and restless presence. Had 
she been a pleasanter companion, it is quite 
possible we would hot have desired her more ; 
there comes a time when all companions save 
one are wearisome and dull. Oh those hours 
among the dusty pews and worm-eaten ; pulpits, 
those walks along the crowded city streets ! 
Don’t tell me about flowery meadows and country 
lanes. Were I to go a-courting again, I would 
still choose the magic hills and dales of Holborn 
and Cheapside. The crowd threatens to jostle 
your lady, and you venture to take her arm — 
unreproved. Could you do that under the haw- 
thorns? The stumbling words that would seem 
so flat against a blackbird’s thrilling song are 
eloquence itself when uttered through the dull 
murmur of London traffic. Hearts press closer 
to each other in the stress of the throng ; the 
constant risk of being parted makes union more 
desired. Give mountains and lakes and ‘ scenery ’ 
in general to those who need them ; hut my 
garden of romance lies in the busy Strand, in 
forgotten courts by Cornlnll and Lombard Street, 
and in the gray silent Bloomsbury Squares. 

Perhaps my book progressed but little during 
those days, although my studies for it were so 
persistent; but that really did not matter, for in 
time I hoped to have Agatha’s help, and then we 
should get on quickly enough. But let me admit 


that meanwhile I wrote hardly a line, and that 
I spent some of the money I had set aside for the 
publication of my ‘magnum opus’ in the purchase 
of a diamond ring for my betrothed. 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa were very civil when 
Agatha and I came home one day and said we 
were engaged ; very civil and congratulatory 
and yet- — - Now, is it not strange ! Louisa 
Gretton did not care a straw for ine ; her mother 
would certainly not have allowed me to marry 
her daughter without letting me know how 
unworthy I was of such a boon ; and yet 1 could 
see they felt a little hurt that I loved Agatha. 1. 
believe there are some women who would carry 
etiquette to such a point . that they would like a 
man, purely as a matter of courtesy, to propose 
to all the women who won’t have him before 
asking the one who will. 

‘To think of you getting engaged, Agatha!’ 
said Louisa, with a smile that was not, sweet. 

‘ I thought you despised marriage and all 
that.’ 

‘Did you 1 ?’ answered Agatha in an elaborately : 
quiet tone, which I knew to be dangerous. ‘You 
misunderstood me. 1 only despise the habit of 
regarding marriage as an easy means of getting a 
living, and shirking other work on the chance 
of it.’ 

Mrs Gretton had a reaction of kindly feeling 
after the first surprise, and even told me how 
glad she was that Agatha — who was quite alone 
in the world, poor girl ; for that young brother 
of hers was worse than useless— should find a 
protector. But I doubt if Louisa felt much 
kindness. 

We had been betrothed about a week, when, 
coining home one day, I noticed a subtle excite- 
ment pervading the house. 

4 What ’s up V 1 asked Agatha. 

‘ Have you forgotten V she answered, smiling. 

4 The Colonel is coming to-day — auntie’s own dear 
Colonel Farrer. Dinner is to be on a scale of 
unparalleled magnificence — salmon arid lamb 
and gooseberry tart. Louisa made the tart and 
the custard. I do hope the Colonel is worthy of 
the efforts we have made in his honour. It will 
break auntie’s heart if he is not a hero of 
romance.’ 

Mrs Gretton’s illusions must, have received a 
blow. The Colonel was not a hero of romance ; 
he was a little, bad-tempered, red-faced mail, 
who bolted his food and snubbed Mrs Gretton’s 
attempts at civility. He was vain, I should say, 
judging by the elaborateness of his dress, the size 
of his watch-chain, and a really magnificent ruby 
ring which he wore on the little finger of his 
right hand, and which in the intervals of eating 
lie constantly played with. 

‘ Do take a little more tart, Colonel,’ said our 
hostess ; 6 my daughter made it. Dear Louisa 
makes all our pastry. I think, you know, that it 
really requires a lady’s light hand to make good 
pastry ; and Louisa, though not one of those 
modern women who attempt all a man can 
do, is thoroughly acquainted with all womanly 
duties.’ 

■ 4 What an abominable row that bird is making ! ’ 
answered the Colonel. 

It was true. Polly was very obstreperous. He 
was dancing about his cage, flapping his: wings? 
and screaming, 4 Let me out ; I can’t get out,’ at 
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the top of his voice. We were used to his ways, 
but I have no doubt the Colonel found the noise 
very irritating. 

Agatha turned to the bird. ‘ I ’ll let you out 
presently, Polly, 5 she said. ‘ Be a good bird now 
and don't chatter too much. 5 - 

Polly became quiet at once, ceased to flutter 
about 'his cage, and contented himself with 
murmuring 4 A-ga-l'a 5 at intervals. When we had 
finished dinner she released him. He at once 
fluttered to her shoulder, and there mounted, was 
carried up-stairs to the drawing-room, chuckling 
and cooing in Agatha’s ear all the time. 

I". While Louisa was making tea, her: mother, : 
| undeterred by the Colonel’s chilly mariner, began 
to catechise him about his Indian career. 4 For I 
know, dear Colonel Far rer, that you have seen 
service. I remember seeing your name in the 
newspapers lately — was it suppressing dacoits or 
protecting some poor oppressed creatures ? Prob- 
ably the latter,’ said Mrs Gretton with a beaming 
smile ; 4 it would be so much more natural to you 
to protect the weak.— Do be quiet, Polly.’ 

Polly was again making himself audible, 
though not in' a very objectionable fashion. 
He was creeping down. Agatha’s left arm now, 
saying, 4 Who killed— who killed ’ in an uncertain 
voice, as if he could riot recall the remainder 
of the phrase. 

4 He is trying to remember 44 Who killed Coclc 
Robin?”’ I said. ‘He hasn’t managed to pick 
up that phrase very well.’ 

Polly paused to laugh in lxis shrillest tones, 
and then recommenced his march down Agatha’s 
sleeve. To support him, she stretched out her 
hand, the hand on which her engagement ring 
gleamed modestly, and rested it on a little table 
un which her work-basket stood. 

‘Do tell us some of your adventures, Colonel,’ 
Mrs Gretton went on. 4 You must have had so 
many. Now, I am sure there is a romance con- 
nected with that beautiful ring you wear — such 
a splendid stone, 1 could not help remarking 
it!’ 

For once the Colonel looked pleased, as he 
twirled the ring on his fingei*. 

‘I suppose it is very valuable?’ said Agatha 
thoughtfully. 

4 1 should think so,’ returned the Colonel. 4 A 
good deal more valuable than that diamond you 
wear.’ 

Agatha’s face crimsoned, and her eyes flashed. 
She withdrew her hand abruptly, somewhat 
endangering thereby Polly’s precarious balance. 
But the bird fluttered back to her shoulder, and 
secure there, glared at the Colonel. 

‘Do tell us about the ruby,’ persisted Mrs 
; Gretton. 

4 Oh I I got it after a frontier disturbance.— a 
thing, you know, that might have assumed serious 
dimensions if I hadn’t nipped it in the bud. 
The natives pretended it was only a squabble 
between two religious sects ; but these things 
always _ mean mischief — always. This ruby— ah 
— was in a sense the casus belli, so I — that is, it 
was advisable to remove it, and the Governor 
quite justified my action, so I retained it.’ 

‘Just so,’ murmured Mrs Gretton; 

‘Loot!’ I remarked in a tone by no means 
subdued ; but my criticism on the Colonel’s pro- 
ceedings passed unnoticed, for just at that moment 


the parrot, safely perched on Agatha’s shoulder, 
stretched out his head towards the Colonel and 
screamed in his most vindictive tones, ‘ Who 
killed Bam. Asoka V 


; SPECTACLE GLASSES. 
Although many opticians are in the habit of 
recommending various descriptions of glass for 
spectacles, there are in reality only two kinds 
—native glass or rock or mountain crystal, usu- 
ally called pebble ; and artificial. glass. They also 
advise users of spectacles to have them of pebbles, 
as more beneficial to the eyesight, artificial glass 
being decried as heating and wearying the eye. 
The writer, who has now been habitually using 
spectacles for twenty-five years on account of 
short-sightedness, has had no such experience. 
Acting upon the advice of a first-rate oculist, 
whom he consulted, he purchased pebble spec- 
tacles, and lie used them for years. Lately, how- 
ever, requiring a pair of spectacles of a particular 
focus, he has taken to spectacles of artificial 
glass, and he finds that there is not the slightest 
difference, with the exception that the latter are 
only about half the price of pebble spectacles. 

I This is a consideration in case of persons of 
limited means. 

The perfection to which glass-making has now 
attained has rendered the use of artificial glass 
for spectacles practicable, and, seeing the advan- 
tages attaching to its employment, which it is 
the object of this short paper to point out, it is 
probable that it will ultimately entirely super- 
sede rock-crystal. It was different, however, 
before the art of glass-making had attained its 
present perfection. The use of pebbles for lenses 
extends far back into the remote past. Sir Henry 
Bayard found amongst the ruins of old Nineveh 
a polished pebble lens of a convex form of a 
focus of four inches, and a diameter of one and 
a half inch. It may also be assumed that the 
magnifying power of such lenses was well known 
to and utilised by the old cameo cutters in their 
difficult and delicate work. The price lists of 
opticians of former centuries contain the prices 
of pebble eye-glasses, and they are known to have 
endeavoured to improve the microscope by the 
use of crystals of precious stones. Besides rock- 
crystal, they made microscopic lenses of sapphire, 
ruby, garnet, beryl, topaz, and even of diamond. 
Diamond lenses for microscopes were warmly 
recommended by Sir David Brewster (1819), and 
made chiefly by Pritchard (1824). All these 
early efforts, after the marvellous development 
of the manufacture of glass, now belong to 
history. The greatest objection to the applica- 
tion of precious stones to optical purposes is their 
structure— the fact that, as crystals having two 
. axes, they suffer double refraction, and it is this 
drawback which has to be taken into considera- 
tion when dealing with rock-crystal. This double 
refraction must greatly affect its optical applica- 
tion, and it can only be rectified to some extent 
by cutting the pebbles out of the raw material 
at right angles to the principal crystallographic 
axis. 

V: Opera glasses with eye-lenses of rock-crystal 
have for some time past been made in Paris, for 
which great distinctness of image is claimed. 
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Closer examination, however, has proved that 
such eye-lenses are not only not better in that 
respect than those of ordinary glass, but mostly 
much worse, especially if they have not received 
the proper setting to the crystal axis. And if in 
opera-glass lenses the condition of cutting them 
out of the rock-crystal at right angles is neglected, 
this is much more so the case with pebbles for 
spectacles. As a matter of fact, in buying the 
raw material, the latter is sorted according to the 
use for which it is intended — for purposes of 
polarisation, prisms, &c. — and a certain quality 
suitable for cutting to axis selected for lenses 
and eye-glasses. But as it is known how irregu- 
larly the raw pieces of rock-crystal are formed, 
how its optical use is affected by cloudiness arid 
1 cords,’ or streaks, it may be easily guessed that 
in using this rather costly material the condition 
of cutting the axis at right angles cannot always 
j be observed. As, lately, pebble glasses are being j 
made on a manufacturing scale, in which the 
utmost utilisation of the raw material is the chief 
point aimed at, it follows that only a small por- 
tion is set at a crystallographic axis, and that 
rock-crystal is far inferior in its optical effect to 
ordinary glass. 

It is very different with artificial glass as now 
manufactured for optical purposes. The ordi- 
nary white glass is made of a purity and freedom 
from colour which leaves little to be desired; 
But a greater degree of hardness might be im- 
parted to it, especially if it is intended for eye- 
glasses without a frame. Besides colourless glass, 
however, a coloured raw material is made, chiefly 
intended for the protection of weak eyes. For- 
merly, ‘green glass was much used for protective 
spectacles, and Arctic travellers have been very 
glad of them. But green glass extinguishes violet, 
red, and even blue rays, and causes objects to 
appear in dirty colours. Spectacles of blue glass, 
coloured witli cobalt, are therefore to be pre- 
ferred. Adams is reported to have been the first 
to recommend the use of blue glass ; hut they were 
at first more widely used in Germany, chiefly 
through the recommendation of the great oculist 
Griife, of Bdhm, anti others: The blue colour of 
glass is chiefly to be recommended because it 
absorbs those rays in their passage which belong 
to the yellow and orange portion of the spectrum, 
in which the greatest brightness and greatest heat 
are concentrated, and the eyes, especially weak 
ones, are consequently greatly protected by the 
blue colour, while rays which such eyes are able 
to bear obtain access. The material for blue 
glasses, which has to be made in various shades 
to suit individual eyes, is somewhat less hard 
than that employed formerly for green spectacles, 
and is also inferior in that respect to white glass, 
but it has gained in durability compared with 
former descriptions of glass. 

Still greater is the progress recorded in the 
manufacture and hardness of ‘ smoked ’ glass, also 
used for protecting the eyesight. This kind of 
glass, which is coloured gray or mouse- coloured 
by the addition of manganese, formerly suffered 
from too great softness by the addition of a large 
quantity of lead ; but the best manufactures now 
made are nearly equal to white glass in point of 
hardness. The object of smoked glass is to 
reduce the glare of light without segregating 


Spectacles are also made of intensively yellow 
glass, hut the use of tins glass is almost exclu- 
sively confined to glasses employed for firing pur- 
poses. Yellow glass extinguishes completely all 
other colours, and this is suitable in cases where 
distinctness of objects aimed at is of prime 
importance. 
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Three years ago I spent a week at Bnrkerville, 
in Cariboo of British Columbia, and a singular 
incident happened in which I had a part. 1 was j 
with a Roman Catholic missionary, who had been 
sent from the south to look after certain of his 
fellow-churchmen in this remote and desolate 
little place. My friend was known in Barkcr- 
ville, and Was welcomed With a heartiness that 
showed how dull the unfortunate citizens found 
life in general in their isolated settlement among 
the mountains. He soon had a little programme 
of work mapped out for him. There were two 
marriages for him to solemnise ; three little chil- 
dren had been horn since the last mission visita- 
tion, and had therefore to be baptised ; and if he 
would only consent to tarry two or three days, he j 
was assured he would be able to brighten the ! 
last; hours of a certain weather-worn and time- 
chastened old settler by promising to read the 
burial service over him at liis grave, 

A most forlorn place this Barkerville seemed . 
to me in a.t>. 1S87. The sidewalks of its street 
were some six feet above the level of the road- 
way— so called by courtesy alone — which, when 
the rains descended, was a raging torrent, to be { 
crossed only by light bridges. It was October 
when we were in the place, and they had already 
had their first severe frost of the season. The 
snow lay in the mountain hollows pretty thick. : 
A thermometer of thirty or forty degrees below 
zero was, we were told, nothing out of the way 
as an experience ; and the summer came so late 
and departed so quickly that the life seemed all 
winter. 

The industry of Barkerville is gold-digging. 
That explains all. The few score scarred and 
Wrinkled inhabitants of tlie town would have 
stayed here for nothing in the world but gold. 
And yet they confessed that the palmy days of 
Barkerville seemed quite gone. Not now, as in 
18nS, could they afford to give the mission priest 
a fee of two hundred dollars for performing a 
marriage ceremony. The gold pieces which they 
contributed at the mission collections were now 
very, very few. Existence, from being lively, 
had become flat. The river-beds and the rocks 
yielded them enough gold to keep them alive, 
but not enough to enrich them. Everything of 
merchandise was frightfully expensive, because of 
the difficulties of transport for more than three 
hundred miles over the mountains. Thus luxury 
was at a low ebb with them. I have seen more 
comfort among rough islanders of the North Sea 
than among these Anglo-Saxons of British Col- 
umbia,; whose finds gave them an income of from 
two to five hundred pounds a year. 

The yarns the veterans of the place had upon 
their tongues were of a kind to which the Cali- 
fornian writers have accustomed us. They 
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reeked of murder for gold, the pistolling of one 
man hv another with as little remorse as if the 
man Jailed bud been a dog instead of a human 
being, ami of dark deeds done in secret for the 
sake of women as well as lucre. I daresay with a 
little tricking-up : they could be made to appear 
delightfully romantic. Told as they were,, how- 
ever, in a wretched shed which passed as a tavern, 
with a dozen or more disappointed and indif- 
ferent miners, grimed and ragged, crowding round 
a big stove, smoking bad tobacco, spitting, and 
drinking runy they did not have a very exhila- 
rating effect. They all seemed to harp upon one 
key. Nature led those poor mortals dance after 
dance in quest of the gold : from river-mouth to 
river-source ; from alluvial plains to mountain- 
tops : now humouring them with a prospect of 
wealth enough to turn their ardent heads, and 
now setting them face to face with death from 
starvation, though the gold pouches on their backs 
were heavy enough to gain them eternal credit 
from any baker in Christendom — and generally, at 
the end,’ snuffing out their lives before they could 
return to the homeland where wife and children 
awaited them. 

{ Sir,’ said one old graybeard in a faded red and 
black check shirt—' you bet your life these here 
hills could tell some fine tales about them times. 
There’s many and many a poor devil of a fellow 
been lost in them as I knows of, with and without 
his gold. The darned redskins ain’t far wrong 
in saying they’re haunted — that’s my belief/ 

'That’s stale rubbish!’ growled another, with 
an impatient start of his shoulders. 

' Oh, you, Jeff Perkins,’ observed the gray- 
beard, with a thin smile of sarcasm, 'you’ll never 
believe any thing until you feel the worms biting 
you. Ox-eye Canon ’s a joke to you, and always 


‘Anyhow, I reckon, that spirit has been laid 
this many a day. 1 

‘ lb may have been. And many a year, too, for 
began to walk in ’60, as I mind. But I call it 




infulelisin, I do, to go setting your own little bit 
of mind against what we know to be true.’ 

This colloquy somewhat excited my interest. 
I asked if there was an Ox-eye Canon ghost, or 
anything of the kind. 

‘ There was,’ said the old fellow ; arid then he 
looked amongst his mates, as if hesitant to say 
more. 1 did not press him ; for I had seen 
enough of him to know that if he meant to tell 
the tale he would soon tell it without urging ; and 
if he preferred not to tell it, no coaxing could 
make him tell it. 

Well, two days afterwards, I was off among the 
mountains after wild goats. A Barkerville man 
anti the priest’s Indian servant were with me, the 
latter more especially for the sake of following 
bear, if we were so lucky as to hit a fresh trail. 
It was a lovely day — the sky blue and cloudless ; 
and the air, they said, wonderfully mild for Bar- 
kerville. It was like a brilliant September day 
in old England: something very hard to beat. 
And so we were in excellent spirits, and clambered 
about among the pines and quartz rocks in very 
high spirits, and 1, for one, determined not to 
mind very much if we, got neither goat nor deer 
nor bear. As luck would have it, we sighted only 
two or three goats, and these two or three made 
off too fast for my gun. By lunch-time we were 


very hungry, not a little tired, and considerably 
knocked about by the sharp rock -edges. We had 
wandered a good many miles, 

‘We are so near Ox-eye Canon, that if you can 
hold on another hour, I ’d like you to see it,’ 
said the Barkerville man when I mentioned the 
luncheon basket. 

‘By all means,’ I replied. 'But I thought it 
was nearer the town/ 

'Oh no; or else, I reckon, Barkerville ’nd go 
into a pretty rapid sort of decline. — You remem- 
ber the Ox-eye spirit, don’t you V (to the Indian). 

The guide shook his head. 

'Ah, well, if you don’t, you ought. Fellows 
who do, describe it as a voice — mournful and 
sweet, you know, filling the canon like an iEolian 
harp. For my part, I don’t know what to think. 
I’m a bit spoiled in the spirit-way, because I 
never saw one, to talk to/ 

We crossed a bold arete of white rock with not 
a single tree upon it, but with jagged peaks, 
snow-tipped, upon either side of the pass. Then 
we descended by a most dreadful slope of boulders, 
at as sharp an angle as a man may clamber down 
whole of limb. When we had got about half-way 
towards the broad ish valley bottom beneath us, 
there appeared a dark rift in the mountain close 
under us to the left. At first, I thought it a 
natural tunnel. Later, I saw that it was not a 
hole, but a ravine, very narrow, with the cliff 
sides forming a wall not less than a thousand 
feet high Upon either hand. The odd thing was 
that though at the mouth of the canon the width 
between the walls was narrow enough, it was 
narrower still at the summit. There, indeed, 
it looked as if a man could have leaped across 
the frightful chasm. 

'That’s Ox-eye Canon,’ said my Barkerville 
friend. ‘A nice gloomy sort of place, ain’t it 'l 
However, we’ll feed just outside iu the sun ; and 
afterwards, if you like, we can have a look at it/ 

Onr meal was soon made. We got through 
it the quicker because the In|jim^e|inmscTO^a'l] 
sudden, with a spoilt 

him. He had some notion of cutters in their 
his own way. The Barker villee price lists of 
and stretched himself against a Rain the prices 

‘There’s nothing in that caiknown to have 
all,’ he said, ‘nothing worth ffoscope bvV’ 
way/ 

‘Well,’ said 1, ‘if you don’t iff .W 
alone for a few minutes, I would r'L 


alone tor a few minutes, 1 would r>y ft yC 
look at it, since we have come so far/ v ^ , 

‘ Do so,’ said lie, well pleased to esci„, 
of cicerone. ‘But mind the shafts — ^ 
sort of places/ " 

It was by no means an easy piece of waJ, & 
clamber of mine into the pass. Road 
there was none. There was n riin cJ " u 


there was none. There was a slip iff 
the bed of the canon, with a rnbbL 



. . . . ..... . . • .. . ...... ... . 

it. And this stream was the liiglr w^^V 1 ^ _ 

had gone about a quarter of a mile. 
however, tlie ravine widened, and the waW^Q^ 
either side changed to rough slopes, with 
in plenty about them, and here and there tha ^L | 
wreck of a pine, which had lived a little while, ” 
and then died— probably because it wanted more 
sunlight and air than it was likely to get. 

Something made me scramble up one of the 
slopes away from the water. The rocks stood on 
end here more like those of the Druids at Stone- 
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say in the matter. The fact tlmt it was Ox-eye 
Canon gold had much to do with their super- 
stitious self-restraint. 

The missionary was quite willing to give the 
gold his benediction ; but before doing so, he 
reminded the Barker ville people so eloquently 
about certain vague promises they had made 
him to build a mission church, that it was very 
clear he did not mean them to have the gold all 
to themselves. 

In effect, half of it was devoted to the church, 
and the remainder^ duly consecrated, was divided 
among the townsmen.” The share I received I 
wear to this day in the form of a somewhat 
massive flat locket, with a portrait in it. 

As for the Ox-eye Canon voice, very little wit 
was necessary to explain this. The luckless 
fellow who had first murdered John Ferguson, 
and then fallen into the ‘shaft’ in his attempt 
to get away scot-free, would be likely now and 
then to shout for help while life remained in 
him. The sides of his grave and the adjacent 
rock-walls no doubt made his voice seem most 
inhuman; and the sound of it would drift up or 
down the cation like a cry shouted into a tube, 
until the very echoes had died away completely. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT NIGHT— A NEW 
DEPARTURE. 


The vast strides made of late ; years in every 
branch of the photographer’s art are everywhere 
apparent; whilst, since the important day when 
the first dry plate was placed on the market a 
scientific and commercial success, the ever-in- 
creasing army of amateur workers in this fasci- 
nating pursuit bears ample evidence of the wide- 
spread interest and abundant popularity of this 
comparatively new branch of applied science. 
A further development — namely, photography at 
night— has now been so far advanced that it 


may fairly claim to have passed the experimental 
nd 


stage, and ere long cannot fail to command con- 
siderable attention and occupy a sound com- 
mercial basis. 

As our readers are doubtless aware, sunlight 
or ordinary diffused daylight is essential for the 


impression on the sensitised plate of the object 
’*ght being powerless 


focused on it, gas or eandie-lig. 
to produce such a result. The electric arc-light 
will, it is true, produce such a result, but is only 
available in exceptional circumstances, and then 
-requires an exposure of some duration. Advan- 
tage has accordingly been taken of the fact that a 
flash of magnesium light is sufficiently powerful to 
effect an instantaneously desired object. Simple 
as such a solution of the problem of photography 
at night may appear at first sight, it has never- 
theless taken a considerable time and many 
experiments before the arrangements were per- 
fected, and the operator enabled to secure, with 


certainty as to immunity from failure, photo- 
lief 


Haf= 


graphs of artistic excellence and commercial 
yiduA, : YaYAA ': v : O-b ■■ 

The apparatus employed may he briefly de- 
scribed. On a tall vertical standard, placed so as 
to light the room as advantageously as possible, 
without of course itself appearing in the picture, 
are fitted some four or six arms, according to the 
'size of thq room ; to each arm are secured two or 


three lamps. The lamps are of special but simple 
construction, each having a circular wick fed with 
spirits of wine from a small reservoir. A recep- 
tacle beneath each lamp is filled with magnesium 
powder, a nozzle running up through the inside 
of the circular wick giving the powder a means 
of passage through the flame. Each magazine of 
magnesium powder is fitted with an india-rubber 
tube, the different tubes being ultimately brought 
together and connected, terminating in an india- 
rubber ball. The camera having been set up, the 
objects or group to be portrayed are duly focused, 
this being accomplished by means of a candle 
held near the object, it being otherwise impossible 
by lamp or gas light to see (hem in the camera 
sufficiently distinct to admit of accurate focusing. 
All being in readiness, the spirit-lamps are lighted, 
the lens uncapped ; and the india-rubber ball being 
sharply -squeezed, a blast of air is driven simul- 
taneously through each lamp, forcing the mag- 
nesium powder through the flame, and a brilliant 
flash of illumination lighting the apartment, the 
desired picture is secured. 

How wide a field the perfection of this new 
departure in photography opens out will be 
readily apparent. Banquets can now be success- 
fully portrayed and evening assemblages of emi- 
nent personages perpetuated. Records can espe- 
cially be secured of ballroom scenes, whilst in 
the case -of those in which fancy dress is worn 
a brisk demand can hardly fail to arise for por- 
traits which can he secured on the spot, without 
the trouble of subsequent journeying by daylight 
in character to the nearest photographer. Inte- 
riors , of churches and other buildings now so 
dark as to be practically beyond the photogra- 
pher’s powers, can now be made amenable to his 
art ; and a wide range of similar uses will readily 
present themselves to the minds of our readers, 
and there can be no doubt that this new branch 
of the ‘black art’ will ere long command very 
considerable attention. 


STRENGTH AND iLGYErb 


Hope not that many hero 
Will ne’er mistake thee, 
Nor faint with sudden fear 
If all forsake thee ; : 

No friend or comrade neeei 
To. cheer thee to thy goal ; , 
Others thy mind may read, 
But not divine thy soul. 


And if a friend, perchance, 

Or maiden lover, 

Who meets thy spirit’s glance, 
Thou should’st discover ; 
And if when hand touch hand, 
Thy heart grow stronger ; 
And if thy soul demand 
Silence no longer— 

. Then take tliy fate divine; 

Let nothing ever part 
Or keep that other heart 
From being one with thine. 
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OUR FIRST-COUSINS. 

Who does not know ‘Sally’ at the Zoo? This 
great educated Chimpanzee has been taught by 
her keeper to do many things which excite the 
wonder of the gaping crowd around her cage, 
the onlookers being especially surprised to 
i see that she is able to count up to five. We 
have seen dogs taught apparently to count much 
larger amounts, and elephants are credited with 
considerable powers of calculation untaught ; but 
we always expect more of the Quaclrumana, 
because of their close simulation of humanity, 
and their possession of those adaptable hands, 
j which we are accustomed to regard as the special 
symbols of capability. 

There is, however, something * uncanny ’ in the 
hand of a monkey ; it is held out to you with 
such an air of demand ; there is nothing depre- 
catory or beseeching about the action it is 
always imperative ; and if you, by mistake, seize 
it in friendliness, as that of a man and a brother, 
it is generally snatched from you with an angry 
chatter, as much as to say; ‘ I want none of your 
sentiment. Give ! ’ It is not always food that 
is demanded, but something, no matter what, to 
gratify their acquisitiveness or love of mischief. 

We once unintentionally excited the anger of 
a monkey at the Zoo by giving it something to 
which it had not been accustomed. In searching 
for scraps to put into the provision bag for a 
party of young people who were accompanying 
ns. to see the animals, we came across some 
macaroni, and the thought struck us that pro- 
bably the monkeys might like it ; and so some 
of them did ; others did not attempt to eat it, 
hut held it up to their eyes like a spyglass, 
to look through the little hole, then broke it, 
and examined each piece minutely. But a little 
girl of our party offered a piece to a monkey, 
who took it, tasted it, and did not like it ; where- 
upon Ins- fury knew no bounds : lie seemed to 
think the child had intentionally insulted him, 
or had perhaps intended to poison him. He 
rushed at her, chattering, and trying to seize her 


with those nimble fingers ; shook the bars of. 
the cage with impotent rage, and followed her 
all round the room vociferating angrily. 

The Hottentots say that baboons can talk, only 
they will not, for fear they should be made to 
work ; and there certainly is but little work to 
be got out of those cunning hands. Nevertheless, 
we read of some baboons who have been taught to 
do useful work. There was an obituary notice 
a year or more ago in all the Cape papers of 
one of these trained baboons, well , known in 
the colony, who used 'i to act as signalman on the 
railway, in place of his master, who was lame. 
The story was doubted by the English papers, 
who copied it ; but we have met with many 
people who had seen the animal at his work. 
Mrs Carey Hobson, too, in one of her pleasant 
little ‘ South African Stories, 3 tells of a baboon 
who had come under her own notice, who 
had been taught to ride after a Dutch Boer 
as groom, and to dismount and hold the horse 
by sitting on the bridle when his master went 
into a house; and we have seen a troupe of 
monkeys of various kinds taught to do a great 
many curious tricks ; but in these, again, they 
have been rivalled by dogs. 

The monkeys we see in the streets are not 
usually interesting specimens ; they jump about, 
crack nuts, and amuse children, and thus draw 
coppers from the pockets of mammas and nurses ; 
but sometimes they show some originality. W e 
were greatly interested, one day lately, by watch- 
ing one of them. It was quite a small monkey, 
evidently young, and very active. Some one 
had given him a paper-bag; this he investigated 
minutely, picked out every crumb carefully, then 
tried to put it on liis head as a cap ; but suddenly 
an idea came to him. At a little distance there 
was a fox terrier barking at- him ; so Jacko 
thought he would try to frighten him. Seizing 
the paper-bag in his teeth so as to hide his 
face, he crept towards the dog on all-fours, and j 
then jumped at him. The success of the ma- 
noeuvre was complete ; the dog turned, and ran 
away down an area with his tail between liis 
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te. Then the monkey shipped with delight, 
aud proceeded to try the same experiment upon 
a cat, who lay basking on a window ledge. 
Climbing the area rails, he jumped most skil- 
fully on the hindlegs (or hands !) over the spikes 
till he came opposite the eat, and sat down 
before her, still holding the paper-bag between 
his teeth. But the cat was not so easily fright- 
ened ;; she only made a hasty movement forwards 
and crouched,' ready to spring. So the monkey 
sat still, apparently indifferent, put the paper- 
bag on his head, "and tried to tempt the cat 
by swinging his tail in front of her, evidently 
prepared for a bit of fun ; but the master not 
wishing to encourage a squabble, pulled the 
string, and made him return to his perch upon 
the organ. There was certainly originality in 
that monkey, as well as the usual love of mis- 
chief, notwithstanding the air of repression which 
must inevitably surround these little ministers 
to the poor organ-man’s pocket. Apropos of 
which, we were told of -one monkey who sought 
for a penny which had fallen unobserved, held 
it up to show the donor, whom he discrimi- 
nated among many spectators, that he had found 
it, and then "climbed up and put it in his master’s 
pocket. 

We have often wondered whether these street 
monkeys are kindly treated ; but an incident 
we witnessed would seem to show that they 
are often petted and cared for almost like chil- 
dren. An Italian woman had a monkey and 
an organ, in the front of which was the monkey’s 
bed. The little creature being tired, began to 
pull aside tbe covering, which the woman peiv 
ceiving, immediately left off her organ-grinding, 
opened the bed carefully, and then placed the 
■ monkey in it as tenderly as though it had been 
a baby, fondling it and kissing it as she laid 
its head upon the pillow ; and the way in which 
it received the caresses, and then shut its eyes 
and went off to sleep contentedly, was absurdly 
human. 

Whatever may be the intelligence of tame 
or domesticated monkeys and baboons, the meas- 
ure of their capacity must be judged by their 
actions in a state of nature. It has often been 
said that baboons will sit and warm themselves 
at a fire, but cannot be taught to put on a 
stick to keep it alight. Emin Pasha, however, 
declares he has seen them carrying torches ; but 
most people think he must have mistaken the 
dwarf aborigines for baboons. The following 
account, however, given by an eye-witness, _ shows 
a wonderful amount of intelligent cunning in 
a wild baboon, even to the point of counting 
to a small extent. 

As is well known, baboons always have a 
leader, whom they obey implicitly. A troop 
of baboons, led by an old male of great size, 
bad for a long time done much mischief in a 
certain mountainous district of Cape Colony, so 
it was determined, to shoot the leader. It was 
easy to resolve, but not so easy to do ; for at the 
most distant sight of a man with a gun, the whole 
troop would vanish ; whilst for unarmed men 
they cared nothing. The leader wrtuld march 
down the mountain defiantly, with a large 
hough in his hand, which he. used as a stick, 
followed by the whole tribe, and commit terrible 
depredations in gardens and vineyards, destroy- 


ing much more than they ate, but always keep- 
ing at a respectful distance from anything like 
an ambush. At last the farmers round deter- 
mined to build a wall in a vineyard, and shoot, 
the. enemy from behind it. The wall was built, 
the baboons watching the operation from a safe 
distance, and coming down when the workmen 
were gone, to examine it minutely. It seemed 
also as though they were in the habit of counting ; 
for if, by way of experiment, one man remained 
behind, no baboon ever put in an appearance. 
But at last man, the tyrant, contrived by superior 
cunning to outwit the baboon, who had cer- 
tainly shown himself to be no ignoble foe. 
By introducing behind the sheltering wall an 
extra number of watchers, in batches of two or 
three at a time, with carefully-concealed guns, 
and then sending away the usual number, and 
repeating this manoeuvre several times, they suc- 
ceeded in fairly puzzling the baboon, and were 
able to retain two armed men, until the leader, ' 
believing he had seen all his enemies safely off 
the premises, led his troop to raid as usual, 
and was shot dead; his followers rushing away 
helter-skelter in consternation, and carrying off 
the young to a place of safety. 

It is not always, however, that monkeys and 
baboons forsake a wounded comrade. They will 
moan and weep over the dying in a manner 
so intensely human, that hunters used at one 
time to avoid shooting them, looking upon it 
as little short of murder. Especially is this the 
case when there tire females with their young 
ones. If the mother be shot, the. little one 
will cling about her, weeping like a human baby, 
will dip its hand in the blood and hold it up 
imploringly ; whilst a wounded monkey will 
try to stanch the blood with its hand or with 
leaves, all the time crying and groaning in a 
way which is most distressing to a tender-hearted 
sportsman. 

But of late, the depredations of baboons at 
the Cape among the lambs, which they catch 
and rip open in order to drink the milk found 
in the stomach, have hardened the hearts of 
the farmer against them ; and he shoots them 
without compunction, especially as they now 
begin to eat the flesh of their victims, and seem 
likely, as in the case of the Kea parrot of New 
Zealand, to become true carnivora, instead of, as 
formerly, eaters of fruit and insects only. 


DUMABESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER Vin. — GETTING ON. 

It must be frankly confessed that Linnell took 
an unconscionably long time in painting in the 
figure of that bewitching Arab girl in the fore- 
ground of his graceful Algerian picture. He 
arranged and rearranged the drapery and the pose 
till Psyche herself was fairly astonished at the 
exacting requirements of high art. Perhaps he 
had reasons of his own for being in no hurry 
over his self-imposed task: at anyrate, he 
loitered lovingly over every touch and every 
detail, and filled in the minutest points of the 
flesh-tints with even more than his customary 
conscientious minuteness. Psyche, too, for her 
part, seemed to like very well her novel trade 
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of: artist’s model. ‘ Are you tired yet ?’ Linnell 
asked her more than once, as they sat in the 
gloom of the bare little dining-room at the Wren’s 
Nest together ; and Psyche answered always with 
a smile of half-childish surprise : ‘ Oh dear, no, 
Mr Linnell ; not the least in the world. I could 
sit like this and be painted for ever.’ 

To say the truth, she had never before known 
she was so beautiful. Linnell could idealise 
female heads against any man ; and Psyche’s 
pretty head came out on his canvas so glorified 
by the lndo of first love that she hardly recognised 
her own counterfeit presentment. ‘ Do you always 
take so much pains with your sitters ?’ she asked 
once, as the painter paused and regarded atten- 
tively some shade of expression on her lips and 
eyebrows. And Linnell smiled a broad smile as 
lie answered truthfully : ‘ Not unless I think my 
sitter very well worth it.’ 

* And in the East, who do you get to sit for 
you?’ Psyche asked, looking up at him with 
those big liquid eyes of hers. 

‘Nobody so well worth painting as you,’ the 
artist answered with a faint touch of his brush 
on the eye in the picture— he had just managed to 
catch the very light he wanted in it. ‘ Dancing- 
girls mostly, who sit for money, or Nubians some- 
times, who don’t veil their features. But in 
Lower Egypt and in Algiers, of course, you can’t 
get most of the respectable women to show you 
their faces at all for love or money.’ 

Psyche hesitated for a moment; then she said, 
timidly : ‘ Nobody has ever painted Papa. Don’t 
you think some day there ought to be a portrait 
of him V 

Linnell started. ‘ Do you mean to say,’ he 
cried, with a fresh burst of surprise, ‘there’s 
no portrait of him at all anywhere in exist- 
| ence ?’ 

‘ Not even a photograph,’ Psyche answered with 
a faint shake of her pretty head. ‘ He won’t be 
taken. He doesn’t like it. He says a world 
that won’t read his books can’t be very anxious 
to look at his outer features. But I think there 
| ought to be a portrait painted of him somewhere, 
for ail that. I look to the future. In after-ages, 
surely, people will like to know what so great a 
man as Papa looked like.’ 

‘ Then you have no fear for his fame ?’ Linnell 
asked, half smiling. 

‘None at all,’ Psyche answered with quiet 
dignity. ‘Of course, Mr Linnell, I don’t pretend 
to understand his philosophy and all that sort 
of thing ; but I don’t think I should be worthy 
to be my father’s daughter if I didn’t see that, 
in spite of the world’s neglect and want of 
appreciation, a man with so grand a character 
as Papa must let his soul go out in books which 
can never be forgotten.’ 

‘ I don’t think you would,’ Linnell murmured 
very low. ‘And one of the things I like best 
about you, Psyche, is that you appreciate your 
father so thoroughly. It shows, as you say, 
you ’re not unworthy to be so great a man’s 
daughter.’ 

He had never called her Psyche before, but he 
called her so now quite simply and unaffectedly ; 
and Psyche, though it brought the warm blood 
tingling into her cheek, took no overt notice of 
the bold breach of conventional etiquette. She 
preferred that Linnell should call her so, unasked, 


rather than formally ask for leave to use the 
more familiar form in addressing her. 

‘Papa would make a splendid portrait, too,’ 
she said wistfully after a momeut’s pause. 

‘ He would,’ Linnell assented. ‘ I never in my 
life saw a nobler head. If only somebody could 
be got somewhere who was good enough to 
do it.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t you care to try V Psyche asked with 
an outburst. 

Linnell hesitated. ‘ It isn’t my line,’ he said. 

‘ I can manage grace and delicate beauty, I know, 
but not that rugged masculine grandeur. I’m 
afraid I should fail to do my sitter justice.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t think so at all,’ Psyche cried 
with some warmth. ‘You appreciate Papa. You 
admire him. You understand him. You recog- 
nise the meaning of the lines in his face. I think, 
myself, nobody could do it as well as you could.’ 
And she looked up at hint almost pleadingly. 

‘You really mean it?’ Linnell exclaimed, 
brightening up. She was but an inexperienced 
country girl, yet her opinion of his art gave 
him more profound self-confidence than Sydney 
Colvin’s or Comyns Carr’s could possibly have 
done. He needed encouragement and the frank 
note of youthful certainty. No art critic so cock- 
sure as a girl in her teens. ‘ If you think I could 
do it,’ he went on after a pause, still working 
hard at the light in the left eye, ‘I should be 
, proud to try my inexperienced hand at it. I 
should go down to posterity, in that case, if 
for nothing else, at least as the painter of the 
only genuine and authentic portrait of Haviland 
Dumaresq.’ 

‘ You share my enthusiasm,’ Psyche said with a 
smile. 

‘I do,’ the painter answered, looking over at 
her intently. ‘ And indeed, I can sympathise 
with your enthusiasm doubly. In the first place, 

I admire your father immensely j and in the 
second place’— lie paused for a moment, then he 
added reverently— 1 1 had a mother myself once. 
Nothing that anybody could ever have said would 
have seemed to me too much to say about my 
dear mother.’ % 

‘ Did you ever paint her V Psyche asked, with 
a quietly sympathetic tinge in her voice. 

Linnell shook his head. ‘Oh no,’ he said. 

‘ She died before I was old enough to paint at all. 
—But,’ he added after a pause, in his most hesi- 
tating tone, ‘I've a little miniature of her here, 
if you ’d like to see it.’ 

‘ I should like it very much,’ Psyche said softly. 
Nothings ! nothings ! yet oh, how full of mean- 
ing when sweet seventeen says them, with pursed- j 
up lips and blushing cheeks, to admiring thirty. j 

The painter put his hand inside the breast of 
his coat and drew out a miniature in a small 
gold frame, hung round his neck by a black 
silk ribbon. He handed it to Psyche. The girl 
gazed close at it, long and hard. It was the 
portrait of a graceful, gracious, gentle old lady, 
her smooth white hair surmounted by a dainty 
lace head-dress, and her soft eyes, so like Lionel l’s 
own, instinct with a kindly care and sweetness. 
Yet there was power, too, rare intellectual power 
in the ample dome of that tall white forehead ; 
and strength of will, most unlike her sou’s, stood 
confessed qn the firm chin and the marked contour 
of the old lady’s cheeks. It must surely have 
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been from ‘ Charlie ’-—that scapegrace ‘Charlie’— 

. that Linuell inherited the weaker half of his 
nature : in the mother’s traits, as set forth by the 
miniature, there showed no passing line of mental 
or moral weakness. 

‘ She must have been a very great lady indeed/ 
Psyche cried, looking close at it. 

• Oh no ; not at all. She was only a singer — a 
public singer,’ Limiell answered truthfully. ‘But 
she sang as I never heard any other woman sing 
in all my days; and she lived a life of pure 
unselfishness. 1 ■■■■■■■■'■ I 

‘ Tell me about her/ Psyche said simply. 

Her pretty sympathy touched the painter’s j 
sensitive nature to the core. His eyes brimmed j 
full, and his hand trembled on the lashes of the 
face in the picture, but he pretended to go on j 
with it still unabashed. ‘I can’t tell you much/ 
he said, trying hard to conceal his emotion from 
his sitter, ‘ but I can tell you a little. She was a 
grand souk 1 owe to her whatever there may be 
■ of good, if any, within me.’ 

‘"An American, I suppose? 1 Psyche went on 
musingly, as she read the name and date in the | 
corner, ‘Boston, 1870.’ 

‘No, not an American: thank Heaven, not 
that : a Devonshire girl : true Briton to the bone. 
She was proud of Devonshire, and she loved it 
always. But she went away to America with my 
father of her own accord in her effort to redress a 
great wrong— a great wrong my father had un- 
wittingly been forced, by the cruelty and treachery 
of others, into, inflicting unawares on an innocent 
woman— a woman who hated her, and for whom 
she would willingly have sacrificed everything. 

1 can’t tell you the whole story— at least not now. 

— -Perhaps’ And he paused. Then he added 

more slowly: ‘No, no; no, never. But I can 
tell you this much in general- terms : my father 
had been deceived by his father — a wicked old 
man, my mother said, and my mother was a 
woman to he believed implicitly —my father had 
been deceived by a terrible lie into inflicting 
this cruel and irreparable wrong upon that other 
woman and a helpless child of hers. My mother, 
who already had suffered bitterly at his hands— 
for my father was a very weak man, though kind 
and well-meaning — my mother found it out, and 
determined to make what reparation was possible 
to her for that irretrievable evil. She never 
thought of herself. She never even vindicated 
her own position. She stole away to America, 
and was as if she were dead : there, she toiled 
and slaved, and built up a livelihood for us in a 
strange way, and wished that half of all she 
had earned should belong in the end to that 
other woman and her innocent child — the woman 
that hated her. Through good report and evil 
report she worked on still : she kept my father 
straight, as no other woman could ever have kept 
him ; she brought me up tenderly and well ; and 
when she died she left it to me as a sacred legacy 
to undo as far as in ine lay the evil my grand- 
father and father had wrought between them— 
one by his wickedness, the other by liis weakness. 
1 don’t suppose you can understand altogether 
what I mean ; but I daresay you can understand 
enough to know why I loved and revered and 
adored my mother.’ 

1 1 can understand all, I think/ Psyche mur- 
mured low, ‘and I. don’t know why I should be 


afraid to say so/ With any other woman, the 
avowal might have sounded unwomanly : with 
Psyche; girt round in her perfect innocence, it 
sounded but the natural and simple voice of 
human sympathy. 

Events take their colour from 'the mind that 
sees them. There are no such things as facts : 
there are only impressions. The story old Ad- 
miral Bolt liad bluntly blurted out at the 
Senior United Service to General Maitland was j 
the self-same story that Linnell, in his delicate | 
obscure half-hints, had faintly shadowed forth 
that day to Psyche ; only the mode of regard- 
ing the events differed. Between the two, each 
mind must make its own choice for itself. To 
the pure all things are pure ; and to Admiral 
Bolt the singer of beautiful songs and the 
mother that Linnell so loved and revered envis- 
aged herself only as a common music-hall ballet- 
girl. Iiow far the scene at the Deanery and 
the Irish brogue were embellishments of the Ad- 
miral’s own fertile genius, nobody now living 
could probably say. On the Admiral’s tongue, no 
story lost for want of amplification. Perhaps the 
truth lay somewhere between the two extremes ; 
but Linnell’s was at least the nobler version, and 
bespoke the nobler mincl at the back of it. 

They paused for a moment or two in utter 
silence. Then Linnell spoke again. ‘ Why do I 
make you the confidante of this little family 
episode”?’ he asked dreamily. 

‘I suppose/ Psyche answered, looking up at 
him with something of her father’s bold open 
look, ‘ because you knew you were sure of finding 
friendly sym pathy.’ 

Their eyes met, and then fell suddenly. A 
strange tremor ran through Linnell’s nerves. Was 
this indeed in very truth that woman who could 
love him for his own soul, apart from filthy lucre 
and everything else of the earth, earthy ? 

He looked up again, and hasting to change the 
conversation, asked of a sudden : ‘How can I get 
your father to sit for me, I wonder?’ 

He was afraid to trust bis own heart any 
further. 

Psyche’s eyes caine back from infinity with a 
start. ‘Ob, he’d never sit,' she cried. ‘ You can’t 
do it that way. We must make up some plan to 
let you see him while you pretend to be painting 
something else, and he doesn’t suspect it. You 
must get your studies for it while he knows 
nothing about it.’ 

‘He might come in here while I paint you/ 
Linnell suggested with faint indecision, ‘ and then 
I could put one canvas behind another/ 

A slight cloud came over Psyche’s brow. It 
was so much nicer to be painted tete-a-tete With 
only an occasional discreet irruption from Geral- 
dine Maitland, who sat for the most part reading 
French novels on the tiny grass plot outside the 
open window. ‘ I think/ she said, after a slight 
pause, ‘ we might manage to concoct some better 
plot with Geraldine.’ 

There ’s nothing on earth to bind two young 
people together at a critical stage like concocting 
a plot. Before that surreptitious portrait of Ha vi- 
land Dumaresq was half finished— the old man 
being engaged in conversation outside by Geral- 
dine, while Linnell within caught his features 
rapidly — the painter and Psyche felt quite at 
home with one another, and Psyche herself, 
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though not prone to love affairs, began almost to 
suspect that Mr Linnell must really and truly 
be thinking of proposing to her. And if he did 
— well, Psyche had her own ideas about her 


FLAG-SIGNALS AT SEA. 
Signalling at sea is a subject of great importance 
to every maritime nation, and of peculiar interest 
to the dwellers in our sea-girt isles. British 
merchant-ships are the principal ocean-carriers 
to the wide world. The red ensign of our mer- 
cantile marine and the St George’s cross of the 
royal navy may be met with wherever it is possible 
for a ship to penetrate. We all scan eagerly the 
shipping news in the columns of our daily paper 
when friends are on their way to woo fickle 
fortune at the antipodes, on India’s sunny shores, 
among the orange groves of malarial Florida, 
or in the fertile fields of Manitoba. The good 
ship bearing onr loved ones sights another, under 
press of canvas, hurrying homeward across the 
trackless expanse of waters which joins the nations 
it divides. The passengers seeking new lands 
hasten on deck to gaze with mingled feelings at 
the strange ship heading for the land they love, 
but have been compelled to leave by sheer stress 
of numbers. It almost seems a second parting, and 
opens once again old wounds that time, the great 
healer, has not yet completely cured. Will they 
ever see the old homestead or the spires of their 
native town again ? Would that she might heave- 
tu for letters ! This the stranger certainly will 
not do, as she is making the best of her fair wind, 
which may fail at any moment. 

Nautical men, however, have conferred a lasting 
benefit upon their descendants by providing for 
such a contingency. Soon the curious passengers 
observe signals made from ship to ship by means 
of displays of various combinations of coloured 
flags of different shapes, which flutter in the 
breeze, and give the ships quite a holiday appear- 
ance ; whereas previously they were as gloomy as 
a hearse, with not a glint of colour about their 
upper works. The signals are as unintelligible 
as cuneiform characters to the land-folk who are 
without the key. Information conveyed in this 
way is of universal application. If the home- 
ward-bounder had been a foreigner, the signals 
would have been as readily understood. Each 
captain may perchance be utterly ignorant of the 
other’s language. If they were on shore, con- 
versation would only be possible through the 
medium of an interpreter, who would be master 
of the situation. English and French captains 
are seldom able to converse in any language but 
their own ; Scandinavians and Germans are often 
polyglots. All barriers of race and tongue are 
swept away by the symbolic system of inter- 
communication. How is this? The answer is 
simple. Every ship is supplied with a key, or 
signal-book, containing the meaning of each signal 
arranged in dictionary form. These keys are 
printed in the language of the nation to which 
the respective ships belong. As we shall explain 
below, similar flags, bearing the names of the 
consonants, are used by all nations ; and a signal- 
book of one nation is a translation in, duplicate 
of that of another. Hence each captain speaks in 
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his own tongue by the flags ; and the signal-book 
affords a direct translation. 

The two ships proceed upon their opposite 
courses, and are soon hidden each from the other 
beneath the line of sea and sky by the intervening 
hill of waters. But this interchange of signals, 
or speaking at sea as it is otherwise termed, bears 
fruit. In a little while the homeward-bound 
i vessel arrives at her destination ; thereupon, her 
; master sends a report to the London Shipping 
: Gazette or to the Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 

| and it soon filters into the dailies. Hearts at 
home are made more restful when anxious ones 
read that the barque Glenlora, bound from London 
to New Zealand, was spoken by the screw steamer 
Tainai in four degrees north twenty-eight degrees 
west. All well ! This is especially welcome intelli- 
gence, when it is known that soon after she set 
sail a cruel cyclone crossed the Bay of Biscay 
just about the time when she was in those lati- 
tudes. 

This is looking at the benefits of signalling 
from the point of view of passengers and their 
friends. How does it affect the mariners who 
man the merchant fleets of all nations ? I)r 
Johnson has cynically defined a ship as a prison, 
with a chance thrown in of being drowned. We 
are not altogether of his opinion, hut rather 
agree with the old sailor who gave up shore-service 
in disgust with its sameness. Some seamen, how- 
ever, experience a certain sense of solitary confine- 
ment 'while making a long passage in a sailing- 
ship, be she ever so well built, manned, and 
provisioned. Charles Reade, in one of his realistic 
novels, has shown that deprivation of communica- 
tion with our fellows is the curse of the solitary 
system. It is somewhat similar at sea. Our 
yarns become frayed out by spinning, our songs 
become monotonous, and the tame tournaments 
instituted for the amusement of the passengers 
fail to charm us. Even the excitement of a man 
overboard would be some relief from the daily 
routine. Gladly we avail ourselves of the pres- 
ence of a strange ship to indulge in the mild 
dissipation of a friendly chat, by the aid of our 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet, where flags are substi- 
tuted for fingers. What is lier name l Where is 
she from ? Whither bound ? How many days 
out? When did she lose the trade-wind? All 
these and many more interrogatories may be 
administered to the stranger some three miles 
distant. Her duly deciphered answers form the 
theme of conversation for hours. She takes her 
turn at asking questions ; and, like Oliver Twist, 
is not afraid to ask for more. Distance puts an 
end to the palaver ; ensigns are lowered as the 
symbol of farewell ; and we are once more alone, 
with nought in sight save sea and sky. 

The total number of questions and answers 
which can be hoisted depends entirely upon the 
speed with which ships are separating, and the 
readiness of the persons signalling to determine the 
flags and pick out their meaning in the signal- 
book. It must be understood that wind is abso- 
lutely necessaiy to keep the flags spread out, as 
otherwise they would be indistinguishable. Talley- 
rand said that speech was given us to conceal our 
thoughts. This diplomatic dictum is untenable in 
the speaking of ships at sea. Occasionally, by 
accident, the signals get rather mixed. A short 
time ago, the harbour-master at Cape Town was 
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alarmed by the display of the two-flag signal NP 
at the mast-head of the screw steamer Gian Gordon, 
This, being interpreted, meant, 4 Fire gains rapidly ; 
take people off. 1 The steamer was partly laden 
With dynamite, so there was but little time to 


hastened to her aid with a tug-boat. It was a 
Itymis Unqum of the quartermaster, who had 
hoisted the flags. He had inverted their order. 
The hoist should have been PH, ‘Want a steam- 
tup and no one was more surprised than he. 
Such a mistake would have been fatal in the 
following instance. Two ships were wending 
their way through the intricacies of the Torres 
S trait reefs. They were sailing in Indian file, the 
ship of lighter draught being ahead. She grazed 
a coral patch, could not stop, but quickly ran up 
KY, ‘ Starboard your helm.’ Had she hoisted 
VK, her consort would have left her ribs to 
bleach upon the coral patch. 

Quickness of signalling is sometimes the saving 
of life. The Padishah, Captain W. J. Minns, was 
in company with the Glasgow ship Jessie Roadman, 
on tlie 21st of August 1883, in the northern tropic. 


in use in both British and foreign shipping. They 
found that none of them fulfilled the more modern 
requirements of mariners, and drew up a code by 
adopting the best features of several. : Our compre- 
hensive, simple, and inexpensive code is the result 
of their labours. Eighteen flags of various shapes 
and colours were adopted as sufficient for all 
purposes of signalling at sea. They express the 
intended meaning by combining two, three, or 
four flags in different order. Each permutation 
of two or more flags forms a complete signal, in 
itself, to which an arbitrary but invariable signifi- 
cation has been allotted in the signal-book. The 


Suddenly the Glasgow vessel hoisted her ensign, 
union down, and the flags HM, ‘Man overboard. 1 


Captain Minns steered into her wake, sighted 
the man, lowered a boat, picked up the shivering 
seaman, and within forty minutes hoisted, ‘Man 
picked up; send a boat.’ Signalling and seaman- 
ship had rescued a fellow-creature from a watery 
grave. He had fallen from aloft while reefing 
topsails. 

Signalling by means of coloured flags has been 
of very slow growth. Permutation of numbered 
flags as a method of giving and obtaining infor- 
mation at sea was introduced not quite a hundred 
years ago. Previously, each flag was used singly, 
and its signification varied with the position of 
the ship at which it was shown. The same flag 
if hoisted at the main would convey a meaning 
different from that intended when displayed at 
the fore, or even in the rigging. The gallant 
Kempenfelt in 1780 had advanced to the use of 
flag symbols in pairs, but after, a plan of his own. 
This was in the good old days when long voyages 
were de ric/ueur. Then the first news received by 
our forefathers with respect to the condition and 
whereabouts of their absent argosies was when 
they saw them entering a home port. High- 
pressure life was the exception, and the latest 
information was not so essential to the conduct 
of big 4 booms 1 or cotton 4 corners.’ Steam-power 
and electricity have much to answer for in this 
respect. 

Speaking ships at sea by flag symbols, as at 
present carried out, is one of the peace triumphs 
of the Victorian half-century. The international 
code of signals, formulated by a Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade in 1855, met 
with general favour, and ultimately superseded 
the many codes which were held in more or less 
esteem. Ships belonging to the same nation were 
often unable to converse owing to the fact that dif- 
ferent codes were in use on hoard of them. The 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel was 
insignificant in comparison with that which hith- 
erto had prevailed in transmitting messages at sea, 
How, the ships of every maritime nation employ 
the 6ame code. The Committee carefully consid- 
ered such systems as had been from time to time 


eighteen flags give 306 permutations when lioistei 
lu 


two at a time, 4896 in hoists of three, and 73,440 
in hoists of four at a time. Hence, altogether 
there are 78,642 different orders in which the 
eighteen flags can be arranged as distinct signals, 
without hoisting fewer than two, or more than 
four flags at one time l This number is sufficient 
for all practical purposes. ; The meaning of each 
signal is given in the signal-book immediately 
over against the letters represented by the flags 
hoisted. 

The International Code consists of a swallow- 
tailed burgee, four triangular pennants, and thir- 
teen square flags. Each of these flags bears the 
name of a consonant, merely to distinguish them 
for convenience of reference. Vowels were not 
used, for the curious hut cogent reason that by 
introducing them every objectionable word com- 
posed of four letters in any language would 
appear in the code in the course of altering the 
arrangement of the letters of the alphabet. The 


burgee B is red. C, D, F are pennants a red 
’ " ' " " ’ “ ball oi ’ 1 ' 1 


ball on white ground, a white ball on blue ground, 
and a white ball on red ground, respectively. G 
is a pennant with yellow inner and blue outer 
half. Square flags are : H, a red and a white stripe, 
both vertical ; J, blue, white, and blue, horizontal 
stripes ; K, a yellow and a blue stripe, both verti- 
cal ; L, divided into two blue and two yellow 
checkers ; M, blue with white diagonals ; N, 
eight blue and eight white checkers ; P, a white 
central square with blue border; Q, all yellow; 
R, red with yellow cross; S, blue central square 
with white border ; T, a red, a white, and a blue 
stripe, all vertical ; V, white with red diagonals ; 
W, red central square bordered by white, and 


that again by blue. An extra answering pennant 
" “ " ■ * ” ' ’ 1 id white, 


of five vertical stripes, alternately red and 
is also used. With the -above explanation, it 
would be easy for any of our readers to construct 
drawings of the flags for themselves. 

A few examples selected from actual work will 
explain more clearly the method of using flag 
signals. The International Code is supplied to 
lightships, lighthouses, and signal stations along 
the coasts of civilised countries and tlieir depend- 
encies. Perim Light Station, at the entrance to 
the Red Sea, is a sequestered spot, and the keeper, 
conversant with flag language, is glad to communi- 
cate with passing ships. We remember a large 
steamship passing, and her master observed three 
successive signals made by the light-keeper : FDKN 
(When shall I) QCP (be) DQLW (relieved)? 
The tired watcher must have been disappointed on 


seeing the ship run up RWQ (Unknown). Once 
the Eas' 


Qa- 


when homeward-bound from the East Indies, we- 
liad signalled and left astern another sailing-ship. 
Shortly afterwards our maintopsail yard broke ; 


TILE KING AND THE BIRD. 


sail was shortened, and our friend soon overhauled 
us. BG1I (Has any accident happened ?) quickly 
fluttered at his in mm peak. "We replied by JLV | 
(Main topsail yard) JKR (gone in the slings) ; and 
her master was almost as wise as we were. Then 
he favoured us with II VF (Do you require assist- 
ance?) and BQG (Shall we keep company ?), both 
I of which were answered negatively. Then BP W 
j (Do you wish to he reported ?). Our captain’s 
| answer was PQG (Report me to my owners). 
Our ensigns again dipped farewell, and she was 
soon out of sight ahead. We were wroth to think 
that such a slow sailer had the advantage ; but, 
strange to say, we arrived in the Downs first,, and 
were thus able to report speaking her. 

In' signals made with two flags, the burgee 
uppermost represents Attention ; thus^BD (What 
ship is that ?). Pennant uppermost is compass 
signal ; DB, east. Square flag uppermost points 
out danger ; PT, Want a pilot. 

In signals composed of four flags, the burgee 
uppermost is geographical ; thus, BEQT, Edin- 
burgh. Pennant uppermost is used in spelling 
a name or a word of which there is a doubt. 
Thus, to spell ‘ Chambers ’ would involve four 
hoists: CBKG (Oh), CBDW (am), CBGB (be), 
CFJW (rs). This is rather a tedious operation, 
owing to the fact of the absence of vowels, as 
explained above. Square flag uppermost is ship’s 
name, JSHG, Tainui of Glasgow. 

Three-flag signals express latitude, longitude, 
time, and all ordinary communications, of which 
we have given several selections. 

Signal flags can only be depended upon when 
their colours can be made out, and a code for such 
an emergency is given at the end of the signal- 
book. The mercantile marine has no such his- 
torical signal as that which Nelson hoisted on 
hoard the Victory at Trafalgar ; hut we have 
confined our illustrations to our merchant-ship 
signals, in the belief that peace has victories also. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHAPTER II. 

The effect of the parrot’s query was startling. 
Colonel Farrer started up in such haste that liis 
chair fell clattering to the ground, and with such 
a pallor overspreading his ruddy countenance 
that all of us with one accord stood up too, 
and cried out, ‘ What’s the matter?’ 

‘What did that brute mean?’ gasped the 
Colonel. ‘What does it know about Ram Asoka? 
I didn’t want to kill the old fool, if only he 
had been sensible, and not made such a con- 
founded fuss about his heathen temple. It was 
a judicial execution; it was necessary to the 
peace of the district. I didn’t want to do it, 
if Ram Asoka hadn’t brought it on himself.’ 

‘Perhaps, Colonel,’ said 1, ‘it would he a 
good thing if Polly were to give us his version 
of the affair.’ 

From white the Colonel’s aspect changed to 
yellow. ‘ Sh ! What ? What do you mean ?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Are you jesting? It’s no joke, I 
tell you. The native papers, confound them, 
said — and they pay too much attention to native 

opinion nowadays. And Will no one stop 

that abominable bird !’ 


Tor tiie parrot was so deiigliteu witu ms coup 
that he had burst into a shriek of wild laughter, 
in which I seemed to detect a tone of mocking 
triumph. . 

‘Agatha, do take the bird away,’ said Mrs 
Gretton ; and Polly was taken down-stairs and 
immured in his cage, still laughing in that 
grim and fiendish fashion. 

‘But now, Colonel,’ said Mrs Gretton when 
the hubbub had ceased, * do tell us all about Ram 
Asoka-’. 

I could see that the subject did not please 
the Colonel ; but as a matter of fact he had 
I not the courage to refuse to speak on. it. His 
story was so incoherent, so full of explanations 
and excuses, that— taken in conjunction with sub- 
sequent events — it roused in me a curiosity to 
read the accounts of the affair which were given 
in those native papers the Colonel so disliked. 
From their statements it appeared that Colonel 
Farrer had been sent to investigate a quarrel 
between the Buddhist and Mohammedan resi- 
dents in an out-of-the-way village. The Moham- 
medans wanted to draw water from a well which 
the Buddhists regarded as sacred to their god ; 
and religious feeling had been somewhat strained. 
The Colonel’s instructions were to declare the 
well public property, and he was provided with 
soldiers, who were ordered to see that the Mussul- 
mans were not interfered with when they ap- 
proached the spring. The matter might easily 
have been settled on the basis of a compromise 
suggested by Ram Asoka, the Buddliist priest, 
who only asked the Mohammedans to avoid the 
well till the water necessary for the use of the 
temple had been drawn each day. This arrange- 
ment had been all but completed when the 
Colonel arrived ; but instead of giving his assent 
to it, he chose to take up the Mohammedan cause 
with quite unnecessary zeal, moved chiefly, it 
was said, by a desire to sack the Buddhist 
temple, which contained, among other move 
modest treasures, a large and valuable ruby, tra- 
ditionally supposed to have fallen from heaven 
at the feet of the chief idol in the place. The: 
Colonel and his men entered the temple, de- 
stroyed the idols, and killed Ram Asoka on the 
steps of his desecrated altar ; after which the 
Colonel stooped and took from the priest’s dead 
hand the priceless ruby he had vainly tried to 
save. It is more than possible that the native 
papers exaggerated Colonel Farrer’s guilt ; -but it 
is certain that the odium he incurred on this 
expedition made his resignation advisable ; and 
it did look rather bad that after his motives for 
appropriating it had been so sharply impugned, 
lie should have retained and set in a ring the 
stone he had taken from Ram Asoka. 

I heed hardly say that the story as told by the 
Colonel differed in many points from this which 
1 have set down ; but his frequently- repeated 
statement that Ram Asoka brought his death 
upon himself, his loud declarations that lie had 
a right to keep the ring, were calculated to rouse 
in any mind not deeply biassed in his favour — in 
mine, for example — a firm conviction that the 
annexation of the ruby and the execution of its 
protector could not be justified on any strict 
reading of the principles of either law or honour. 
True it was that Mrs Gretton said ‘ Of course,’ 
and ‘Yes, indeed, .dear Colonel Farrer,’ at every 
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pause in her guest’s narrative; and that Louisa 
cave it as her opinion that it was better the stone 
should be on the Colonel’s hand than hidden in 
an Indian village where no one could see it. But 
Agatha and I were silent. 

‘ What do you think of the new-comer?’ I 
asked my sweetheart in the few precious minutes 
that Mrs Gretton allowed us each evening to say 
good-night. 

‘He’s a murderous old wretch, 5 she replied 
with great promptitude. ‘He killed that poor 
old priest just in order to steal the ruby; I’m 
sure of it. But — but — Prank, how is it that 
Polly knows so much about the affair?’ p 

‘I don’t know. That’s the queerest thing 
about the matter. The Colonel hadn’t mentioned 
Ham Asoka when Polly bawled out bur very 
pertinent inquiry. If— if one did believe in the 
transmigration of souls and the repetition of the 
Balaam miracle ! But modern Buddhism is sheer 
humbug. Still, it’s funny.’ 

No doubt I ought to have passed the night 
awake, musing on the problem of the parrot. 
But I didn’t ; 1 slept uncommonly well. I think 
that, speaking generally, one does not get up the 
proper emotional condition for any event till the 
event itself is past. Then we are full of retro- 
spective admiration, awe, or fear ; but at the 
moment did we feel at all? I think not. I 
doubt if we could do our work in even passable 
style if at the moment of action we stopped to 
tliink of its nature, or analysed how it might 
move our souls, Let me admit that I never 'felt 
anything to he momentous that ever happened 
to me, till long after it was over. 

I slept sound and late. When I entered the 
dining-room next morning, Agatha, her aunt, 
and the Colonel were there, but had not begun 
breakfast. Agatha and Mrs Gretton were talking 
aside. As I came in I heard the latter say, 
‘Well, you can’t do anything.’ At the same time 
she handed to Agatha a letter she had been 
reading, and Agatha hurriedly thrust it into her 
pocket. I 

‘What is the matter? 5 I asked, seeing that 
my sweetheart looked troubled. 

‘ Oh, nothing !’ she answered ; but she left 
the room, and Mrs Gretton hastened after her. 

1 felt annoyed that Agatha should not have 
confided her vexation, whatever it was, to me j 
and I wanted to have my annoyance out on 
somebody. The Colonel was handy. 

‘That was an interesting story you told us 
last night, Colonel,’ I began. ‘It was queer, 
though, that the parrot should have known so 
much about it.’ 

‘ The parrot ! It knew nothing, 5 said the 
Colonel, and I could see he was testy. 

‘It knew the name of Bam Asoka, which was 
strange to us all. I rather think we have to 
thank Polly for the narration of that interesting 
incident of frontier administration.’ 

The Colonel grunted. 

‘We’re all rather fond of the bird,’ I went on, 
ostentatiously caressing the parrot, who was 
standing at the open door of his cage ; ‘but you 
don’t seem to appreciate his familiarity with your 
adventures.’ 

‘ Oh S I don’t mind. It — it’s rather amusing 
to have a parrot echoing all you say.’ 

Polly had echoed nothing, he had taken the 
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initiative in mentioning our guest’s doings ; but 
that was how the Colonel chose to put it. 

To show his liking for the parrot’s smartness, 
lie came up to the cage and stretched out his 
hand to caress it, as I had been doing. But Polly 
did hot take the courtesy as it was meant ; he 
turned his head and made a vicious dab at the 
Colonel’s hand— at the finger on which he wore 
the ring. He managed to bite it pretty smartly ! 
too ; and the Colonel darted back, uttering many 
imprecations, to which the parrot replied with 
equal volubility. . 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa entered upon this 
scene, and on learning what had happened, 
bustled about for bandages and water for the 
wounded hand. The precious ring, which was 
fretting the . cut Polly had made, was taken off 
and laid on the mantel-piece ; the finger was 
tenderly bound up ; and Mrs Gretton herself shut 
up the parrot in his cage with the assurance 
that he was ‘a naughty, wicked Polly.’ _ 

‘ Who killed Ram Asoka?’ he shrieked defi- 
antly in reply, and even now the Colonel started 
at the words. ‘I think a fiend is in that bird, 5 
he cried. 

‘I think Bam Asoka is, 5 I answered. Then 
I asked for Agatha. 

‘She has a bad headache. She won’t be down 
to breakfast.’ 

‘Why didn’t she tell me that her head ached? 5 

‘Oh! don’t bother, Mr Laurence; a headache 
isn’t a deadly malady. — Tea or coffee, Colonel?’ 

I was shut up ; but I was cross and bewildered. 
Agatha might have told me of her headache ; 
even a very bad headache doesn’t make a girl 
rush out of the room with tears in her eyes 
and without saying a word to her lover. I hur- 
ried through with my breakfast. Before I had 
finished, I heard the front door close quietly ; 
and looking out, imagined I saw Agatha’s figure 
passing the Window. Mrs Gretton and Louisa 
exchanged a glance of intelligence. 

‘ Is that Agatha gone out V I asked. 

* Very likely. The air would do her head good.’ 

I hurried from the room, neglecting the 
parrot’s plaintive cry, ‘Let out Bam Asoka,’ 
and tried to follow her. But before I could 
overtake her — she was running at a pace that 
was not good for headaches — she was lost in the 
bustle of Southampton Bow, and I had to betake 
myself to my office unsatisfied. 

I don’t tliink I did much work that day. _ I 
know that I was abominably cross, that I bullied 
my clerk, blotted my letters, and cursed my pens, 
and even came near to quarrelling with one 
of my rare clients, who wanted to have an 
unimportant change made in a house I had 
designed for him. I wasted my time _so weii 
that when at last I controlled my irritation and 
attended to some matters that could _ not be 
delayed, I had to remain at the oflice till much 
beyond my usual hour. I got home just, about 
dinner-time, and found the household in the 
greatest confusion. 

‘Oh! Mr Laurence’ Mrs Gretton began, 

rushing out upon me in the hall. 

‘ Where’s Agatha?’ I interrupted. 

‘Agatha! She’s out. But I wanted’ 

‘ Has she been out all day V 

‘No. She came home for lunch, and ■ went 
out afterwards, just as usual. She’ll be in to 
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dinner. — But, Mr Laurence, tlie Colonel’s ring— 
his beautiful ruby ring— has disappeared,’ 

I almost ejaculated, ‘"What is that to me?’ 
but restrained myself, and asked, ‘ What has 
become of it?’ . 

‘We don’t know. It is terrible ! To think 
of a man like Colonel Farrer, my' poor dear | 
husband’s friend, being robbed in my house, j 
Oh, what shall I do V Mrs Gretton began to ; 
cry, and her distress pierced the thick crust of I 
my egoism and annoyance. 

‘ Tell me how it happened,’ I asked. : ‘ When 1 
was the ring missed ?’ 

‘Not half an hour ago ; but it must have been 
gone for hours. 1 

‘"When did you notice it hast?’ 

‘Just after luncheon. It had been lying on 
the mantel-piece, where I put it when \l took 
it off the Colonel’s hand, all the morning. I 
should have locked it away in some safe place, 

I know ; but in the confusion I didn’t think ; 
and I knew Jane to be as honest as the day, 
though the Colonel declares he’ll have her box 
examined, and she an orphan, and it’ll be the 
ruin of her character.’ 

‘How do you know the ring was on the 
mantel-piece after luncheon V I asked judicially, 
interrupting my landlady’s wail. 

‘ Because Louisa took it up and tried it on her 
finger— only she and Agatha and I were in— - 
and said, “ Isn’t it lovely and Agatha ’answered, 
“Yes; I wonder how much money is shut lip 
in that crystal, which almost looks like a great 
spot of blood?” I remember exactly what she 
said, because Polly — I can’t think what has come 
to the bird these two days ! — caught up her 
words and began screaming out, “Money ! Blood ! 
Blood-money, blood- money.” ’ 

‘Polly has brains in his head,’ I said with a 
laugh. 

‘ Oh, Mr Laurence, don’t speak like that. The 
poor Colonel, with his hand hurt and his ring 
gone ! There Polly sat on top of his cage, flap- 
ping his wings, and crying out “ Blood-money ! ” 
till he quite made me nervous, and I was glad 
to get out of the room.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘ Oh ! that ’s all I know. I went down-stairs 
to help Jane, and Agatha and Louisa both went 
out ; and when the Colonel, who had been at the 
War Office or somewhere, came home and remem- 
bered his ring, it wasn’t to be seen anywhere.’ 

We had a very uncomfortable dinner that day 
—cold salmon, cold lamb, cold tart ; the cold and 
stale remains of yesterday’s feast, and a deeper 
coldness and depression weighing on those who 
ate it. The Colonel’s loss did not trouble me ; 
I did not love him well enough for that ; but 
Agatha had not come home to dinner, and her 
vacant chair was a vexation to my eye. An 
electric discomfort filled the rest of the party. 
Mrs Gretton would fain have begun to cry ; 
Louisa looked at her mother with furtive glances 
of warning and reproof ; and poor Jane nearly 
dropped the Colonel’s plate when she met the 
distrustful glare in his angry eye. Only the 
parrot, though imprisoned in his cage, kept up 
a wild hilarity, and laughed and chuckled like 
a bird possessed. 

I left the party still in the dining-room, dis- 
cussing the missing ring, and retired to a small 


room at the back of the ball where I was free to 
smoke and sulk. Before long I heard a latchkey 
in the door, and guessed that it was Agatha 
coming in. I was going out to meet her, but 
Louisa was before me. She met her cousin in 
the hall : 4 Oh Agatha,’ she exclaimed, ‘ the ring 
is gone. What’s to be done V 

Then Agatha answered in a voice I had never 
heard from her lips before, a dull despairing wail : 
‘ I couldn’t help it, Lou. Will needed the money 
to-day. I shall get my salary in a day or two, 
and I thought I could get the ring back then, 
and neither Frank nor anybody would know.’ 

Louisa started back with a shocked exclama- 
tion... .■■ 

Agatha hurried towards the staircase ; but as 
she reached it I caught her in my arms. ‘Mv 
darling, what is the matter ?’ I exclaimed. 

She wrenched herself free. ‘I’ll tell you to- 
morrow, Frank ; let me alone for to-night.’ 

She hurried up-stairs; and while I stood hesitat- 
ing about following her, I heard a confusion of 
exclamations in the dining-room, and Louisa’s 
voice — did I wrong her in thinking it contained 
a tone of spiteful satisfaction ? — saying, ‘ She 
admits it herself. It was for Will’s sake 
Agatha stole the ring.’ 


SOME INDIAN WEIRD DOINGS. 

One cannot live long among the natives of India 
without seeing and hearing things which, as Lord 
Dundreary would say, ‘no fellow can under- 
stand I mean, things bordering on the preter- 
natural, not to say the supernatural. I know 
that it is the fashion to pooh-pooh such things. 
But though one may do this at a distance of 
thousands of miles from the place where the 
things are seen, or are heard of from hundreds 
of eye-witnesses, yet, when one is on the spot 
itself, the facts stand out so incontestably, that 
one is forced to admit them, even while one 
cannot understand, much less explain them. 
People at a distance on hearing them recounted 
may talk -glibly and superciliously of sleight-of- 
hand, optical delusion, deception of the senses, 
tricks of imagination, coincidences, collusion, and 
so forth. But I repeat that in India such things 
have occurred, under circumstances which render 
it absolutely impossible to attribute them, reason- 
ably, to any such causes. Here are a few in- 
stances. 

The first shall be the verification of a baby 
rajah’s horoscope, which Colonel Meadows Taylor 
has told us Was cast in his presence, and in the 
events of which he, as Political Resident, took 
some part. The horoscope was cast and cal- 
culated by a learned ‘shastri’ — the Hindu equiva- 
lent of a Doctor in Divinity— at the request of 
the old rajah, on the birth of his son and heir. 
The shastri hesitated at first to tell the result, 
hut at length put his prognostications on paper 
and handed them to the rajah. After reading 
the paper and communicating its contents to 
Colonel Taylor, the rajah decided to destroy it. 
The secret thus remained known to only three — 
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the old rajah, Colonel Taylor, and tlxe shastri. 
The last had foretold from the horoscope that 
the child just horn would be cut off by a violent 
death at a particular aye, childless. The old 
rajah died, and the lad mounted the throne, the 
shastri and the Colonel being left the sole deposit- 
aries of the terrible secret. The Mutiny broke 
out, and the young rajah, now approaching the 
: dangerous age, took part in it. He escaped the 
dangers of the battlefield ; and when the Mutiny 
was suppressed, the active interposition of Colonel 
Taylor saved him, on the plea of youth, from the 
more serious and probable danger of being hanged 
for treason. He was now just about the fatal 
age ; and when the good Colonel had had his 
doom commuted to temporary detention under 
surveillance in a distant fortress, he thought all 
danger over. He spoke to the old shastri, and 
joked him about his prediction ; but the old man 
shook his head, and said : ‘What can resist fate V 
Then touching his forehead, he said : ‘ It is 
written, and cannot be effaced’ — alluding to the 
oriental notion that each one’s fate is written by 
the finger of God on the frontal bone. He turned 
out a true prophet ; for the young rajah, while 
on the way to the fortress, was accidentally killed 
by the discharge of his own gun. It was on the 
very day foretold by the shastri ! Colonel Meadows 
Taylor was with him on the journey ; and liis 
veracity is above all suspicion. How explain 
: this case ? A singular coincidence, you will say. 
Very well Here is another, where coincidence 
is out of court altogether. 

Years ago I was present at a rare scene, while 
visiting a native gentleman of rank. He had just 
received the welcome news that he would at the 
distance of some months have another olive 
branch in his house. He sent at once for a 
fortune-teller; and the future was forecast in 
my presence. The man came— one of the class 
called ‘ Raunnalls,’ that is, fortune-tellers by 
means of dice or ‘ rami.’ Their dice are peculiar. 
They consisted of a set of three ; each one eon-, 
sisting, in its turn, of a number of cubical dice 
(I forget, at this distance of time, if they were 
six or seven) strung together on a slender metal 
, rod. Each cube was made of brass, and had 
cabalistic figures on each of its four exposed 
surfaces. Through the other two surfaces the 
rod passed, and on it each cube — two of its J 
sides almost touching the next two — revolved 
freely, and independently of the other cubes. 
The man having made his salaam, sat down, 
as desired, on the edge of the carpet, on which 
we were all seated. 

‘Do you know why I sent for you?’ asked 
my friend. The Eammall made no reply ; but 
producing his three long dice, or rather sets 
of dice, he handed them to my friend to cast. 
For this purpose, he laid ‘them side by side in 
the open palm of his right hand, the fingers 
being slightly curved. With a gentle but quick 
motion, alternately advancing and retiring his 
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hand, he caused the dice to roll, now wrist- 
ward, and now fingersward, on his hand. Shak- 
ing, them thus for a few seconds— both the 
absolute and the relative positions of the cubes 
and their surfaces necessarily changing at each 
roll— he at length cast them on the carpet on 
which we were sitting. As he did this with 
some violence and to a little distance, the dice 
rolled a good deal before they came to a final 
rest. The fortune-teller gathered them up to- 
getlier, carefully avoiding any disarrangement 
of the order and position of the cubes or their 
surfaces. He placed the three sets of dice on the 
carpet before himself, and seemed, after care- 
fully examining the cast of the dice, to go into 
deep thought and complicated calculations. 

Let ns see. There were, say, six cubes on each 
of the three slender rods, and each cube had four 
marked surfaces. There were therefore seventy- 
two surfaces, to combine in sets of six exposed 
surfaces on each rod ; and these, again, with the 
positions of planets and other fortune-telling 
matters. The number, therefore, of the possible , 
combinations (not permutations) is practically as 
limitless as are the eventualities of human life. 

After a while, the Rammall said : ‘You wish to 
consult me regarding your “ House’” — meaning, 
of course, my friend’s wife. Both being Moham- 
medans, etiquette did not allow a more direct 
allusion to the lady. My friend, admitting that 
he had guessed rightly (and thus far it might 
easily have been a good guess and no more), 
again took up the proffered dice, and went with 
them into the private apartments of the house 
to get the lady’s east. A Mohammedan gentle- 
man’s wife is never shown to any of the opposite 
sex except the nearest relatives, The fortune- 
teller meanwhile took his ‘tasbeeh’ or rosary 
off ids wrist, , and began telling the . names _ of !■ 
God in Arabic on his beads. The lady having 
made a cast as her husband had done, lie care- 
fully brought back the dice undisturbed to the 
fortune-teller. The rosary was replaced round 
the wrist; and the Rammall examined the dice 
carefully. He produced and consulted a self- 
made almanac, the sun, moon, stars, and planets 
all coming in for their share of questioning. He 
took paper, pen, and ink, and made calculations. 
After about a quarter of an hour’s work, he 
read out the results : (1) The lady would give 
birth to a child — (2) Who would be a daughter 
(not so welcome an addition to oriental families 
as a son)— (3) On a day which lie named, and 
which was yet over seven months off. (4) The 
child would die within five months after its 
birth ; and (5) she would be his last child ; hut 
why, he could not (or would not) tell, as in 
the ordinary course of nature my friend might 
expect several more. 

The man was paid a sum of money, and went 
his way. Months passed. The child was born 
on the day foretold; proved to be a daughter; 
died a week after completing its fourth month 
of life ; and my friend himself died within 
the year. All the five predictions were effec- 
tually fulfilled. Such a complicated series of 
verified coincidences or guesses would be as won- 
derful at least as the man’s having somehow 
got the knowledge of the future. 
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Of a different kind is my next instance, which 
I shall give briefly, as it lias been several times 
described— the strange case of suspended,, anima- 
tion, under the Maharajah Runjeet Sing, the late 
tyrant of the Punjab. My first acquaintance 
with the narrative dates from my boyhood. 
About the time of the occurrence I heard it 
related by my father ; and his authority was 
the well-known General Avitable, Runjeet Sing’s 
right-hand man, who was present at the facts. 
Those facts are, that a certain ‘joghee 5 (Hindu 
anchorite), said to possess the power of suspend- 
ing at will and resuming the animation of his 
body, was sent for by Runjeet Sing, and. declining 
to obey, was brought by force into the tyrant’s 
presence, and ordered to give, under pain of 
death, a practical proof of his supposed power. 
He submitted perforce. He was put by his dis- 
ciples through certain processes, during which he 
became perfectly unconscious ; the pulses ceased, 
his breath did not stain a polished mirror, and 
a European doctor who was present declared that 
the heart had ceased to beat. To all appearances, 
he was as dead as Queen Anne. In this state he 
was put into a carefully -made bos, the lid was 
closed, and sealed with Runjeet Sing’s own signet 
ring. The box was buried in a vault prepared 
in* an open plot of ground under the royal 
•windows at Lahore ; and the place was guarded 
day and night by Runjeet’s own guards under 
General Avi table’s own supervision. Sun and 
rain came and grass sprung up, grew and withered 
on the surface over the grave ; and the sentries 
went their rounds ; and the jogliee’a disciples and 
friends were all kept under careful surveillance, 
not to call it imprisonment. After forty days, 
in Runjeet Sing’s own presence the vault was 
uncovered, and the box extracted from it with 
its seals intact. It was opened, and showed the 
joghee within precisely as he had been placed. 
He was taken out, dead still, to all appearance, 
but the body incorrupt. His disciples were now 
brought to manipulate the body in the manner 
which he had taught them, and which he had 
publicly explained before his burial. He revived, 
as he had said he would ; and was soon in as 
perfect health as when he had suspended his 
life ! He refused all gifts, and retired to his 
former retreat; but shortly afterwards he and 
his disciples disappeared. It was not safe for 
such a man to live in the jurisdiction of so 
inquisitive and arbitrary a ruler. 

Runjeet Sing cared little for human life, which 
was his toy dr plaything. No one who knows 
his historical character will for a moment admit 
that he would let himself be deceived or played, 
upon in a matter on which he had set his heart. 
Each scene — the suspension of life, the burial, 
the disinterment, the reviving, took place in the 
tyrant’s own presence, and before hundreds of 
spectators, in open daylight, and with every pre- 
caution that absolute despotic power could com- 
mand. Runjeet cared little whether the man 
lived or died, so that his own curiosity was 
gratified. The guards under the palace. windows 
commanded by Avitable would be anxious solely 
to carry out Runjeet’s Sing’s wishes. 

Will you say it is impossible? Remember 
Succi’s fast, last spring. Do not some animals 
hibernate for months? Are not living toads 
found in solid stone hundreds of years after 


their entombment ? , With the suspended anima- 
tion of these toads in evidence, it will not do to 
set down the story as simply impossible. Arid it 
may be added that in India no one would think 
of calling in question the accuracy and truth of 
the narrative. 

There are jugglers and jugglers, who perform 
the celebrated mango trick— the mango being a 
luscious Indiaii fruit, in perfection in July and 
August. The ordinary juggler causes a miserable 
mango tree, a stunted abortion, like a small branch, 
to grow out of a handful of earth from a seed 
deposited there before you, and covered with a 
sheet. And from this, in half an hour’s time, he 
produces a mango more or less ripe, which you 
can eat, hut which is evidently not fresh. Such 
performances are generally done so clumsily 
that ordinary observation will enable you to 
detect the sleight-of-hand practised. The real 
mango trick is quite a different affair. It was 
once performed in the veranda of my own house, 
in March, myself and three other incredulous 
and sharp-eyed persons witnessing the whole, 
seated in a little semicircle, at the centre of 
which was placed a large flower-pot, filled freshly 
with earth out of our own garden. The juggler 
mixed something with the earth, and in it planted 
a dry mango seed. He watered it, and covered 
it— placed about six feet from us — with a square 
sheet of long cloth. He and his only attendant 
then proceeded to perform, a few yards off, many 
other astonishing feats of jugglery, for the re- 
mainder of the audience, and we four confined 
our attention to the mango, determined that 
no deception should take place. We noticed the 
sheet gradually rising in the middle, as if pushed 
up from below with a stick. Higher and higher : 
it is now about eight inches above the flower- 
pot. The juggler approaches the sheet, and seiz- 
ing two of its corners, without at all touching 
the pot, draws off the sheet carefully right under 
our eyes. There is the young shoot of a mango 
plant, with its stiff stem, and four little glisten- 
ing leaves— apparently about a week old. He 
recasts the sheet over pot and plant, and we 
see that lie touches neither. He returns to 
his performances, and we continue our watch. 
Higher it rises and higher — it is now about 
two feet high, and the sheet shows a rounded 
dome-like shape, Again he removes the sheet ; 
and behold a young plant, like a two-year-old 
mango tree— a real though dwarf tree. He again 
covers it, and we continue our watch. Higher 
it rises and higher. When about four feet high, 
lie again -uncovers the mystery, and shows a 
mango tree with two small green fruitlings on 
it. When next uncovered, it has two fine ripe 
mangoes. Now touching it for the first time, 
he plucks and hands us the mangoes, which 
we cut and eat, and find good and fresh as 
the best. The tree is then plucked up, handled 
and examined by us— a genuine dwarf tree- 
root, stem, bark, branches, leaves, all complete, 
as real as the mangoes we eat ! Remember, four 
aeute-eyed, incredulous, suspicious Europeans, 
watching the whole thing during the whole 
time (nearly an hour), and attending to nothing 
else ; the performer an almost naked native, 
with only a loin-cloth on ; the flower-pot right 
under our eyes, no one touching it during the 
whole time ; in our own veranda, and in broad 
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daylight. All the stock objections of sleight-of- 
hand , 0 optical delusion, See.,' fail iu this case, to 
Hiv own certain knowledge ; and others can 
vouch for its not being a very rare thing in 
India. 

But how explain it? Are there hidden forces 
In Nature, of which some succeed in learning 
the secret, and utilise their knowledge to work 
what seems an impossibility or a wonder? Do 
not gardeners force early plants ? Do not the 
Chinese grow miniature forest trees, showing 
every sign of premature but fully-developed old 
acre in a dwarf body ? Who can dogmatise as 
to what is or is not impossible in nature ? ■ 

From several quarters I heard of, but did not 
myself see, what does appear an impossible feat ; 
this, therefore, I give on mere hearsay evidence. 
A juggler ‘pitches’ at a corner of a bazaar or 
wide street; and in the presence of a gaping crowd 
which speedily assembles to witness the ‘ tamasha’ 
or fun, he takes out of his wallet a large ball of 
twine, and tying one end of it to a corner of 
the wallet, casts the ball tip, skywards, with all 
his might. Up it goes, unwinding gradually— up 
and out of sight. It does not come back ; it 
has unfolded itself on, into the blue sky, it seems. 
He orders his attendant — a small boy, possibly 
his own son, and about eight years or age — 
to ‘go up.’ The boy grasps the twine, and goes 
hand over hand, up, up, and out of sight. 
Remember, please, that Indian houses are low, 
and that it needs but little sense to. see whether 
a ball of twine has been thrown in a common 
way on and over a neighbouring house, or has 
unaccountably gone up into the sky without 
coming down ; whether a small boy lias by means 
of this twine gone on to a house-top, or has 
disappeared into the heavens as unaccountably 
as the twine did. , v , 

After a number of ordinary tricks, the juggler 
declares be needs the boy’s help, and iooking 
upwards, calls him by name. A voice replies 
from a distance above, saying lie will not come 
down. (Ventriloquism, you suggest. Very well ; 
perhaps so : wait.) The man gets 'angry, says 
the boy must he punished; and taking a long 
knife between his teeth, he goes up the twine 
hand over hand, as the boy had done before, 
and apparently disappears iu his turn into the 
sky. A scream is heard above. Then, to the 
horror of the spectators, drops of blood rain 
down ; and then the child falls, dismembered, 
with his few clothes cut, and covered with blood. 
The man then slides down the twine, with the 
knife all bloody at his waist. He casts a sheet 
over the mangled remains of the child, and 
leisurely proceeds to wrap up into a ball the 
twine which comes down to him by degrees 
from the sky, as if there were a kite at the 
end of it. He puts his things into the wallet 
and then takes up the sheet. From under it, 
whole and intact, alive and grinning, rises up 
the identical small hoy ! There are no mangled 
remains, and no blood ! On this I make only 
one remark : tne thing itself seems really im- 
possible, yet that does not prove that the per- 
formance is not actually done. The paradox 
may possibly find its resolution in the ‘ suggestive 
experiences’ of hypnotism. A hypnotised patient 
sees and feels what his hypnotiser wishes him 
to see and feel. Is it possible to hypnotise 


a whole crowd ? If so, and the crowd thereupon 
proceeds to see what the juggler or hypnotiser 
desires them to see, a great many of the wonders 
of Indian magic would be thus explained. 


A ROMANCE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

By Ethel Ireland. 

V IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

‘ Sabrina, I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing that has been weighing on iny mind for 
some time. If you . will go into the garden, 

I will follow you presently.’ And the speaker, 
Miss Elizabeth Power, slipped out of the room 
with unusual and, as her sister thought, most 
indecorous haste. 

Miss Sabrina and Miss Elizabeth Power were 
old maiden ladies. I use the word ‘old’ to 
express an air of gentle antiquity which clung 
to them, telling not of old age, but of old 
ideas, old customs, and old courtesies. 

Though Mies Sabrina was only fifty-three, and 
Miss Elizabeth but forty, both sisters seemed to 
belong to some past generation. They had no 
place among the hurrying men and women ’of 
the present day. Sunnyhank Cottage and the 
garden which surrounded it possessed an atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity that can only exist where 
peace and simplicity have their dwelling. It 
was truly ‘ an old garden ’ into which Miss 
Sabrina walked that evening with slow and 
dignified steps, that expressed tacit disapproval 
of her sister’s more hurried gait, 

A hedge of honeysuckle flanked one side of 
the garden, and the other side was protected 
from the curious eyes of passers-by by a liigh 
ivy-clad wall. Miss Sabrina could remember 
the time when the trees that now stood higher 
than the house itself had been young saplings ; 
but that was long ago. Dark-eyed pansies, old- 
fashioned stocks, pinks and poppies — these and 
other flowers filled the irregular beds ; and daisies 
sprinkled the oblong plot of grass that lay iu 
front of the porch. 

The garden was situated on the side of a 
hill.: Below it lay the village. Gray and peaceful 
it looked, nestling at the feet of the great hills 
that sloped down to it on every side, shutting 
it in from the world. Purple and gray they 
rose, one slope above another, till they were 
lost among the clouds. Only to the west they 
broke, slightly,: leaving an open space, through 
which glimmered the waters of the distant 
lake, Gray mere. And the evening sun shone 
with a splendour of crimson and gold, filling 
the gap with its amber glory. 

It was on a June evening that Miss Sabrina 
stood by the laburnum tree awaiting the coming 
of her sister. She had a peaceful face, straight- 
featured, and pale as ivory. Her gray hair was 
parted smoothly over a calm brow, and she 
wore a lace cap with mauve ribbons. As she 
stood with her hands folded in front of her, 
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an atmosphere of restfulness seemed, to emanate I 
from her whole personality— not the repose of I 
one who has never struggled, but such peace 
as only comes after many a hard battle fought 
and won. 

Ever since her parents’ death and the marriage ! 
of her second sister, Miss Sabrina had lived 
with her sister Elizabeth, and never until that 
evening had there been the shadow of a con- 
cealment between the sisters. Miss Elizabeth’s 
simple thoughts and wishes had been ever laid 
at her sister’s feet in perfect confidence ; and 
Miss Sabrina had been worthy of the trust. 
And now, to find that Elizabeth had been con- 
cealing something, and, from her manner, evi- 
dently something important, caused her a sharper 
pang than she would have cared to own. She 
stealthily brushed away a tear as she turned 
to meet her sister. 

Demurely raising her black silk gown, Miss 
Elizabeth crossed the gravel path, and walked 
over with slow mincing steps to where her sister 
stood, thereby offering a silent apology for her 
recent undignified conduct. There was some- 
thing charmingly incongruous about the little 
lady that it would be hard to account for, 
unless, perhaps, it was caused by the youth- 
fulness of her face and the antiquity of her 
costume. Certainly the two side-curls of glossy 
brown hair looked out of place beside her fresh 
cheeks, and the sombre gown in its stern sim- 
plicity seemed unsuited to her slender . figure. 
I have never seen girl or woman since with 
a more ingenuous countenance ; and probably 
any girl in her teens nowadays knows more of 
the world than that dainty lady knew at forty. 
That night, Miss Elizabeth’s eyes were a trifle 
cast down as she met her sister’s glance of per- 
plexed inquiry. 

£ What a beautiful evening it is — is it not, 
Sabrina?’ she remarked, somewhat irrelevantly, 
as dark clouds were rising up around the sun. 
‘Shall we walk about, or would you rather 
sit down?’ 

‘ Thank you, sister. I prefer to be seated. 
I shall then be able to pay more attention to 
what you have to tell me,’ answered Miss Sabrina, 
sternly bringing her sister to the point. 

‘Very well,’ assented the other, with a Tittle 
sigh. So together they walked to the summer- 
house, which stood in a shady corner, and in 
silence they seated themselves on two garden 
chairs. 

‘Well, Elizabeth?’ said Miss Sabrina, in rather 
chilly tones, after a few moments’ silence. 

‘Yes— yes, dear Sabrina — only, do not hurry 
me,’ pleaded her sister nervously. ‘You see, 
Sabrina, I really could not tell you before, for 
I might have been making a mistake, and that 
would have put me in a most distressing position ; 
but to-day I really felt there was no longer 
any doubt of it, because he’ Then realis- 

ing that she was talking rather incoherently, 
she stopped, and with a blush, turned to pick 
one of the white roses that had stolen in at 
the tiny lattice window. Pathos and comedy 
were closely allied in the love confidences of this 
elderly maiden ; bub Miss Sabrina did not see 
anything amusing in her sister’s words. Her 
nature was one in which lay much tenderness, 


but it was concealed beneath a certain coldness 
of manner that a stranger might have shrunk 
from. But those who really knew her under- 
stood. It was in no winning tones that she 
begged: her sister to be more explicit. 

‘ Yes, Sabrina ; I will try,’ responded Miss 
Elizabeth obediently. ‘Well,- for some time I 

have fancied that Dr Meadows has’ 

‘Has what, Elizabeth ?* inquired Sabrina 
sharply. 

‘ Well, sister, has— been very kind to me.’ 
‘Oh’— precise and prolonged. ‘He has also 
been very -kind to me, Elizabeth ; but I do not 
find that his kindness weighs on my mind.’ She 
was determined that her sister should speak 
plainly, however hard she might find it. 

‘No, of course not,’ and Miss Elizabeth laughed 
nervously. ‘ But, dear Sabrina, I fancy, in fact 
I may almost say I know, that his kindness to me 
is a little different. He is so remarkably kind. 
To-day, I was coining up from the village, and 
I met him just at the corner of Birtle Lane. lie 
turned and walked up beside me, and actually 
persisted in carrying my basket, Sabrina.* 

‘How overpoweringly kind!’ said Miss Sa- 
brina sarcastically. — ' ‘ Any thing more V 

‘ Yes, yes. I am coming to it, if you will only 
give me a little time,’ implored her sister. ‘As 
1 was saying, he carried my basket ; and, Sa- 
brina, he made me take his arm. I really was 
not sure whether it was proper in the daytime 
and all the neighbours about ; but I could not 
refuse. When we got to the top of the hill, he 
asked me if 1 would go for a little stroll in the 
wood.— I was afraid you might not approve,’ she 
added timidly, hearing a dissatisfied cough from 
Sabrina ; ‘ but, you know, I could not say, 
“Thank you ; I am afraid Sabrina might not like 
it,” though it would have been quite true ; so 
what could I do V 

Miss Sabrina vouchsafed no answer ; so Miss 
Elizabeth hurried on. ‘ So, when we had been 
walking a little time, he said we would sit down 
for a little. If you remember, Sabrina — but I 
hardly think you will— -I had pinned a pink in 
my brooch. Well, Dr Meadows asked me if I 
would give it to him. “ Oh yes, Dr Meadows,” I 
said, “if you care for it ; hut you know you have 
plenty of the same kind in your own garden.”— 
“Yes,” he said' ; “ but I should like this one par- 
ticularly, Miss Elizabeth and really, Sabrina, he 
looked quite handsome, and you know he is not 
strictly good-looking. So I unpinned it and 
handed it to him ; and— I am afraid it was 
dreadfully improper — hut he held my hand and 
said, “ Miss Elizabeth — Elizabeth !”’ 

‘ Was that all V inquired Sabrina, still coldly. 
‘Yes, it was ; because just then Mr and Mrs 
Birkett came into sight, and of course we got 
up ; and as they were behind us all the way 
home, Dr Meadows had no chance of finishing 
what he was going to say.* 

‘Did Mr and Mrs Birkett walk so closely 
behind you that Dr Meadows could not continue 
his conversation V said Sabrina, still determined 
not to see what her sister was driving at. 

‘ No, no, Sabrina,’ expostulated the little lady ; 
‘but he could hardly say anything very confi- 
dential when they were looking on ; and I really 
do think ’ — tremulously— ‘ that he was going to 
say something very important.’ 
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daylight. All the stock objections of sleight-of- 
"hiiritiy optical delusion, &e.,' fail in this case, to 
my own certain knowledge ; and others can 
vouch for its not being a very rare thing in 
India. . 

But how explain it ? Are there hidden forces 
in Nature, of which some succeed in learning 
the secret, and utilise their knowledge to work 
what seems an impossibility or a wonder ? Do 
not gardeners force early plants ? Do not the 
Chinese grow miniature forest trees, showing 
every sign of premature but fully-developed old 
age in a dwarf body ? Who can dogmatise as 
to what is or is not impossible in nature ? 

From several quarters I heard of, but did not 
myself see, what does appear an impossible feat ; 
this, therefore, I give on mere hearsay evidence. 
A juggler ‘pitches’ at a corner of a bazaar or 
wide street ; and in the presence of a gaping crowd 
which speedily assembles to Witness the ‘ tamaslia’ 
or fun, lie takes out of his wallet a large ball of 
twine, and tying one end of it to a corner of 
the wallet, casts the ball up, skywards, with all 
his might. Dp it goes, unwinding gradually— up 
and out of sight. It does not come back ; it 
lias unfolded itself on, into the blue sky, it seems. 
He orders his attendant— a small boy, possibly 
his own son, and about eight years of age — 
to ‘ go up.’ The boy grasps the twine, and goes 
hand over hand, up, up, and out of sight. 
Remember, please, that Indian houses are low, 
and that it needs but little sense to see whether 
a bull of twine has been thrown in a common 
way on and over a neighbouring house, or has 
unaccountably gone up into the sky without 
coming down ; whether a small boy has by means 
of this twine gone on to a house-top, or has 
disappeared into the heavens as unaccountably 
as the twine did. 

After a number of ordinary tricks, the juggler 
declares he needs the boy’s help, and looking 
upwards, calls him by name. A. voice replies 
from a distance above, saying he will not come 
down. (Ventriloquism, you suggest. Very well ; 
perhaps ' so : wait.) The man gets angry, says 
the boy must be punished ; and taking a long 
knife between his teeth, he goes up the twine 
hand over hand, as the hoy had done before, 
and apparently disappears in his turn into the 
sky, A scream is heard above. Then, to the 
horror of the spectators, drops of blood rain 
down; and then the child falls, dismembered, 
with his few clothes cut, and covered with blood. 
The man then slides down the twine, with the 
knife all bloody at his waist. He easts a sheet 
over the mangled remains of the child, and 
leisurely proceeds to wrap up into a ball the 
twine which comes down to him by degrees 
from the sky, as if there were a kite at the 
end of it. He puts his things into the wallet 
and then takes up the sheet. From under it, 
whole and intact, alive and grinning, rises up 
the identical small hoy ! There arc no mangled 
remains, and no blood ! On this I make only 
one remark : tne thing itself seems really im- 
possible, yet that does not prove that the per- 
formance is not actually done. The paradox 
may possibly find its resolution in the ‘ suggestive 
experiences’ of hypnotism. A hypnotised patient 
sees and feels what his hypnotism' wishes him 
to see and feel. Is it possible to hypnotise 


a whole crowd ? If so, and the crowd thereupon 
proceeds to see what the juggler or hypnotise!’ 
desires them to see, a great many of the wonders : 
of Indian magic would be thus explained. 


A ROMANCE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

By Ethel Ireland.- 
- IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

‘ Sabrina, I think I ought to tell you some- 
thing that has been weighing on my mind for 
some time. If you . will go into the garden, 
I will follow you presently.’ And the speaker, 
Miss Elizabeth Power, slipped out of the room 
with unusual and, as her sister thought, most 
indecorous haste. 

Miss Sabrina and Miss Elizabeth Power were 
old maiden ladies. I use the word ‘old’ to 
express an air of gentle antiquity which clung 
to them, telling not of old age, but of old 
ideas, old customs, and old courtesies. 

Though Miss Sabrina was only fifty-three, and 
Miss Elizabeth but forty, both sisters seemed to 
belong to some past generation. They had no 
place among the hurrying men and women *o£ 
the present day. Sunny bank Cottage and the 
garden which surrounded it possessed an atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity that can only exist where 
peace and simplicity have their dwelling. It 
was truly ‘an old garden ’ into which Miss 
Sabrina walked that evening with slow and 
dignified steps, that expressed tacit disapproval 
of her sister’s more hurried gait, 

A hedge of honeysuckle flanked one side of 
the garden, and the other side was protected 
from the curious eyes of passers-by by a high 
ivy-clad wall. Miss Sabrina could remember 
the time when the trees that now stood higher 
than the house itself had been young saplings ; 
but that was long ago. Dark-eyed pansies, old- 
fashioned stocks, pinks and poppies — these and 
other flowers filled the irregular beds ; and daisies 
sprinkled the oblong plot of grass that lay in 
front of the porch. 

The garden was situated on the side of a 
hill. Below it lay the village. Gray and peaceful 
it looked, nestling at the feet of the great hills 
that sloped down to it on every side, shutting 
it in from the world. Purple and grfiy they 
rose, one slope above another, till they were 
lost among the clouds. Only to the west they 
broke slightly, leaving an open space, through 
which glimmered the waters of the distant 
lake, Gray mere. And the evening sun shone 
with a splendour of crimson and gold, filling 
the gap with its amber glory. 

: It was on a June evening that Miss Sabrina 
stood by the laburnum tree awaiting the coming 
of her sister. She had a peaceful face, straight- 
featured, and pale as ivory. Her gray liair was 
parted smoothly over a calm brow, and she 
wore a lace cap with mauve ribbons. As she 
stood with her hands folded in front ol her, 
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an atmosphere of restfulness seemed to .emanate I 
from her whole personality — not the repose of 
one who lias never struggled, but such peace 
as only comes after many a hard battle fought 
and won. 

Ever since her parents’ death and the marriage 
of her second sister, Miss Sabrina had lived 
with her sister Elizabeth, and never until that 
evening had there been the shadow of a con- 
cealment between the sisters. Miss Elizabeth’s 
simple thoughts and wishes had been ever laid 
at her sister’s feet in perfect confidence ; and 
Miss Sabrina had been worthy of the trust. 
And now, to find that Elizabeth had been con- 
cealing something, and, from her manner, evi- 
dently something important, caused her a sharper 
pang than she would have cared to own. She 
stealthily brushed away a tear as she turned 
to meet her sister. 

Demurely raising her black silk gown, Miss 
Elizabeth crossed the gravel path, and walked 
over with slow mincing steps to where her sister 
stood, thereby offering a silent apology for her 
recent undignified conduct. There- was some- 
thing charmingly incongruous about the little 
lady that it would be hard to account for, 
unless, perhaps, it was caused by the youth- 
fulness of her face and the antiquity of her 
costume. Certainly the two side-curls of glossy 
brown hair looked out of place beside her fresh 
cheeks, and the sombre gown in its stern sim- 
plicity seemed nnsuited to her slender figure. 

X have never seen girl or woman since with 
a more ingenuous countenance ; and probably 
any girl in her teens nowadays knows more of 
the world than that dainty lady knew at forty. 
That night, Miss Elizabeth’s eyes were a trifle 
cast down as she met her sister’s glance of per- 
plexed inquiry. 

‘ What a beautiful evening it is—is it not, 
Sabrina?’ she remarked, somewhat irrelevantly, 
as dark ' clouds were rising up around the sun. 
‘Shall we walk about, or would you rather 
sit down?’ 

‘ Thank you, sister. I prefer to be seated. 

I shall then be able to pay more attention to 
what you have to tell me,’ answered Miss Sabrina, 
sternly bringing her sister to the point. 

‘Very well,’ assented the other, with a little 
sigh. So together they walked to the summer- 
house, which stood in a shady corner, and in 
silence they seated themselves on two garden 
chairs. 

‘Well, Elizabeth?’ said Miss Sabrina, in rather 
chilly tones, after a few moments’ silence. 

‘Yes — yes, dear Sabrina — only, do not hurry 
me,’ pleaded her sister nervously. ‘You see, 
Sabrina, I really could not tell you before, for 
I might have been making a mistake, and that 
would have put me in a most distressing position ; 
but to-day I really felt there was no longer 
any doubt of it, because he’ Then realis- 
ing that she was talking rather incoherently, 
she stopped, and with a blush, turned to pick 
one of the white roses that had stolen in at 
the tiny lattice window. Pathos and comedy 
were closely allied in the love confidences of this 
elderly maiden ; but Miss Sabrina did not see 
anything amusing in her sister’s words. Her 
nature was one in which lay much tenderness, 


but it was concealed beneath a certain coldness 
of manner that a stranger might have shrunk 
from. But those who really knew her under- 
stood. It was in no winning tones that she 
begged her sister to be more explicit. 

‘ Yes, Sabrina • I will try,’ responded Miss 
Elizabeth obediently. * Well, for some time I 
have fancied that Dr Meadows has’ — — 

‘Has what, Elizabeth V inquired Sabrina 
sharply. 

‘ W ell, sister, has — been very kind to me.’ 

‘Oli’— precise and prolonged. ‘He has also 
been very 'kind to me, Elizabeth ; but I do not 
find that his kindness weighs on my mind.’ She 
was determined that her sister should speak 
plainly, however hard she might find it. 

‘ No, of course not,’ and Miss Elizabeth laughed 
nervously. ‘But, dear Sabrina, I fancy, in fact 
I may almost say I know, that his kindness to me 
is a little different. He is so remarkably kind. 
To-day, I was coming up from the village, and 
I met him just at the corner of Birtle Bane. He 
turned and walked up beside me, and actually 
persisted in carrying my basket, Sabrina.’ 

‘ How overpoweringly kind J’ said Miss Sa- 
brina sarcastically. — ‘ Anything more?’ 

‘ Yes, yes. I am coming to it, if you will only 
give me a little time,’ implored her sister. * As 
I was saying, he carried my basket; and, Sa- 
brina, lie made me take bis arm. I really was 
not sure whether it was proper in the daytime 
and all the neighbours about; but I could not 
refuse. When we got to the top of the hill, he 
asked rne if 1 would go for a little stroll in the 
wood.— I was afraid you might not approve,’ she 
added timidly, hearing a dissatisfied cough from 
Sabrina; ‘but, you know, I could not sav, 
“Thank you ; I am afraid Sabrina might not like 
it,” though it would have been quite true ; so 
what could I do V 

Miss Sabrina vouchsafed no answer; so Miss 
Elizabeth hurried on. ‘ So, when we had been 
walking a little time, he said we would sit down 
for a little. If you remember, Sabrina — but I 
hardly think you will — I had pinned a pink in 
my brooch. Well, Dr Meadows asked me if I 
would give it to him. “ Oh yes, Dr Meadows,” I 
said, “ if you care for it ; but you know you have 
plenty of the same kind in your own garden.” — 
“ Yes,” he said ; “ but I should like this one par- 
ticularly, Miss Elizabeth ;” and really, Sabrina, he 
looked quite handsome, and you know he is not 
strictly good-looking. So I unpinned it and 
handed it to him ; and — I am afraid it was 
dreadfully improper — but he held my hand and 
said, “ Miss Elizabeth— Elizabeth !”’ 

‘ Was that all ?’ inquired Sabrina, still coldly. 

‘Yes, it was ; because just then Mr and Mrs 
Birkett came into sight, and of course we got 
.up ; and as they were behind us all the way 
home, Dr Meadows had no chance of finishing 
what he was going to say.’ 

‘Did Mr and Mrs Birkett walk so closely 
behind you that Dr Meadows could not continue 
his conversation?’ said Sabrina, still determined 
not to see what her sister was driving at. 

‘ No, no, Sabrina,’ expostulated the little lady ; 
‘but he could hardly say anything very confi- 
dential when they were looking on ; and I really 
do think’ — tremulously — ‘that he was going to 
say something very important.’ 
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‘ In fact, Elizabeth, you think that Dr Meadows 
Was going to make you an. otter of marriage f 

‘ Well, Sabrina, I really do.’ 

‘ Then let me tell you, Elizabeth , 5 said Miss 
; Sabrina, rising from her chair and standing 
before her sister, ‘ I believe you to be entirely 
mistaken. In the first place, Dr Meadows has 
only been a widower for three yeahs ; further, lie 
is a man of the world, and extremely rich— all of 
which facts make it improbable, nay, impossible 
that he should dream of marrying a compara- 
tively poor old maid . 5 Miss Sabrina threw a cruel 
emphasis on the last three words, and Elizabeth 
cowered beneath the dread sentence. 

Miss Power did not wish to be cruel ; but she 
had known such dreams as Miss Elizabeth was 
now indulging in, and though they had seemed 
very near realisation, in the end they had proved 
but dreams, and the waking a dread nightmare. 
So, in speaking as she did, her true motive was 
to spare her sister further pain, for it was, as 
she said, very improbable that the rich doctor 
should think of a middle-aged lady, old-fashioned 
and simple, when lie had every chance of winning 
a young and beautiful bride, had lie the mind 
to do so. Did it cost her no pain to see her 
sister, her little sister, blanch and quiver at the 
hard bare truth ? Had you seen her face as she 
stood there with the lurid, cloud- darkened sun- 
light throwing her tall figure into strong relief, 
you would have seen in it a look of anguish too 
deep for tears— of sorrow more bitter than the 
sorrow of blighted hopes. 

The pain we willingly inflict for the sake of 
another’s welfare cuts the giver more than the 
receiver, and there is uo part more hard to play 
than that of an earthly providence. 

With tears quivering on her eyelashes, Miss 
Elizabeth looked up piteously. ‘ But, Sabrina, 
what else could lie mean V 

‘ Nothing else . The mistake you made was in 
thinking he meant anything at all. I ask, you 
if you candidly think you have enough attrac- 
tions to warrant such a supposition V 

‘ Well, Sabrina, I used to be considered pretty,’ 
sobbed Miss Elizabeth. 

‘Pretty at twenty does not mean pretty at 
forty, Elizabeth. Believe me, you are mistaken, 
and be thankful that you did not commit your- 
self in any way . 5 

Bitter as Miss Sabrina’s task was, she would 
finish it without flinching, though at that moment 
she could have gathered up her little sister in 
her arms and wept over her. 

‘Then, Sabrina, do you think that we had 
better give up our acquaintance with him ? 5 

‘No, no, Elizabeth— nothing of the sort. He 
has been a very good friend to us, and I should ! 
not like to lose Ms . friendship. All you have to 
do is to be a little reserved and distant with him. 
Men are like bees, sister ; they tty from one 
blossom to another, sucking a little honey here 
and there ; and if they do settle on any particular 
flower, you may be sure it will be a gorgeous 
one. Always remember that, my dear, and never 
allow yourself to be led again into such meaning- 
less sentimentalism , 5 

‘ I suppose you are right, Sabrina. I will try 
to think no more about it, if you will only 
assure me that you do not think I led him on 
to say more than he meant. I could not bear 
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to be thought immodest , 5 faltered Miss Eliza- 
beth. ■ 

‘No, sister,’ replied Miss Power, while a rare 
and tender smile softened her whole face, ‘ I do 
not. think anything of the sort-. I only think 
you have made a mistake— a thing we are all 
apt to do, my dear. Let us say no more about 
it . 5 And she walked slowly down the path and 
into the house, stopping to look down into the 
valley, where the blue reeks of smoke rose up 
through the still air. 

‘Cruel only to be kind . 5 The words rang in 
her ears, but they brought little consolation to 
her heart, and the remembrance of her sister’s 
tear-stained face followed her into her cool bed- 
room with its dimity hangings. 

When Miss Elizabeth was left alone, she 
crushed the rose she had plucked and let it 
fall to the ground. Her hopes, her late-begotten 
romance, the dreams of home-life and happiness, 
so natural to every true woman — all these were 
at an end. She was no heroine, only a simple 
old maid; yet, sitting there in the gathering twi- 
light, weeping softly over the wreck of her rosy 
dreams, she made a picture of infinite pathos, 
terribly real in its calm resignation and absence 
of all youthful passion and rebellion. 

An hour or two later, the sisters sat at their 
usual game of piquet in the old-faslnoned parlour, 
with its high-backed chairs and sombre sideboard. 
No sign betrayed their recent painful conversa- 
tion ; but it was a secret relief to each when 
Miss Elizabeth won the game with a ‘carte- 
blanche.’ 

‘How unusual ! 5 said Miss Sabrina, rather 
wearily as she laid the pack in the old fern- 
covered box. ‘ Not a single coloured card ! ’ 

‘No , 5 responded Miss Elizabeth sadly — ‘not a 
single coloured card, Sabrina . 5 

For a minute or two the sisters sat without 
speaking. 

‘ How hard life is !' thought Miss Sabrina ; and 
‘ How hard life is ! ’ thought Miss Elizabeth. ' 

‘ I will have my cocoa in my bedroom, Eliza- 
beth , 5 remarked Miss Sabrina after a pause, 
during which the clock ticked peacefully on the 
mantel-shelf. ‘Good-night, my dear; you can 
have your supper here, or in your bedroom too, 
whichever you prefer;’ and kissing her sister’s 
cheek, she left the room. 

When Miss Elizabeth heard the door of 
Sabrina’s bedroom click to, she rose, put out 
the lamp, and with a parting stroke of uncon- 
scious pussy, she, too, went to her bedroom. 

Neither sister had any supper, but each thought 
of the other comfortably sipping her cocoa in 
‘ deshabille.’ 

‘ Most annoying, most annoying,’ muttered 
good Dr Meadows as he closed the wicket gate 
' after Miss Elizabeth Power and walked down 
the quiet lane. He was a massive-looking man, 
about forty-five, with iron-gray hair, and a 
square clean-shaven chin. Like most north- 
country men, he was slow to form likes and 
dislikes; but when a feeling once took possession 
of him, it clung to him with great tenacity. 
Ever since the first few months after the death 
of his first wife he had watched Miss Elizabeth 
with increasing solicitude. His first marriage, 
late in life, had been an unsatisfactory one. Like 
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many men whom necessity has kept hard at the ! antimacassar cm the sofa, thinking, I feel sure of 
grindstone during early manhood, prohibiting all the little hands that loved so wifi to ' straighten 
thoughts of marriage i or the time, he had been j all disorder and smooth away all pai ^ and 
at thirty-nine very susceptible to woman’s charm, sorrow. v 1 ' 

and falling in love with a London belle, whose! 
finances were scarcely sufficient to supply her in 
gaieties and trinkets, had married, fondly believ- 
ing in the disinterestedness of his wife’s affection, 

never dreaming that his hardly-earned ‘ducats’ <. ■> . , , . ... - - ------- 

could have any intrinsic value in her eves. But I " ^ °-day presents a marked contrast to the 
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lie woke from his dream of love to find his wife 
extravagant, rapacious for gaiety, and utterly 
iinsuited to settle down to comfortable domestic 
life as the wife of a country doctor. But no one 
ever guessed the shadow that darkened his life. 
To outward eyes he was a kind affectionate 
husband ; and Clara Meadows had no reason to 
complain of his inconsiderateness or tyranny. 
The absence of that loving homage which sanc- 
tifies marriage did not affect her, and she was 
quite content while her whims were gratified 
without interference on her husband’s part. 

When, three years after their marriage, his 
wife was killed in a railway accident, Dr 
Meadows could not pretend to feel any passionate 
grief or remorse. He simply laid the past aside 
quietly ; and when Miss Elizabeth’s gentle person- 
ality began to fill his thoughts, he held it no 
slight to his dead wife, between himself and 
whom there had never been any deep and lasting 
attachment. He was not a bold man, or one that 
would ride over any obstacle without hesitation, 
and he had waited till all seemed smooth for his 
suit. To have made up his mind to an actual 
declaration of his feelings meant a great moral 
and mental effort; and as he walked home on that 
June afternoon, the relaxation that follows on 
the heels of any effort began to make itself felt. 
He was almost thankful that he had been spared 
the ordeal, for his was no fiery passion of youth, 
eager to secure the beloved object, but the steady 
flame of mature affection, that can wait without 
the fever-heats of delayed happiness. Doubts 
came over him as he sat in his study that 
evening. 

1 1 have no attractions,’ he thought. ‘Why 
should I imagine that any woman can care for 
me now? Ought I to try to turn the current 
of that calm life? If, in seeking love, 1 lose 
friendship, I shall indeed have made a fatal 
mistake.’ So he pondered over the long church- 
warden that was his only companion during the 
long evenings. At last he came to the conclu- 
sion that the matter should be decided by Miss 
Elizabeth’s manner to him at their next meet- 
ing. ... 

.‘If,’ he thought, ‘she receives me kindly and 
with some little embarrassment, which I may 
reasonably expect, should she feel able to return 
affection, I shall conclude all is well, for she 
cannot now fail to have understood my feelings 
towards her, and I will then speak more plainly. 
But if she treats me with any assumption of 
reserve or coldness, I shall simply let the matter 
drop, and cling all the more closely to our 
pleasant friendship.’ .■ 

I believe in the bottom of his heart Dr 
Meadows had a secret conviction that Miss Eliza- 
beth would not be averse to his suit, for his eyes 
wandered round the room with an expression of 
serene satisfaction, and he smoothed the rumpled 


manner we came in, in the old times, when the 
nearest railroad was two hundred and fifty miles 
from Dead wood. But what memories are stirred 
up within the breasts of those pioneers who 
fought Indians, braved hardships, encountered j 
‘ road-agents,’ or highwaymen, as they are called 
in more civilised countries, and lived on bacon, 
game, and slap-jacks ! Yes, the old days are 
gone, never to return ; so are the road-agents or 
stage-robbers ; and the visitor now can listen to 
the yarns of the old-tiiners as he travels to and 
fro comfortably seated in the cars without feeling 
his hair raise the hat off his head, as would have 
been the case in years gone by. He feels no 
nervousness now as his informant tells him of 
Lame Johnny, who was hanged near this railroad 
station ; and of Jim Wall and Dune Blackburn, 
who often hid for days in the woods, hack of the 
town which is now the terminus of the railroad. 
He can laugh, too, at the idea of a stage-company 
hiring these very men to refrain from attacking 
the coaches, which, strange as it may seem, is 
an actual fact. The company made money by 
doing so too, because, while the coaches on the 
other roads were held -up, sometimes every night 
for a week at a time, this company’s gained the 
reputation of being the safest to travel by, and 
consequently got the most of the passengers, 
besides many thousand dollars in gold-dust. 

One of the favourite stories told of the exploits 
of road-agents is that relating to the mysterious 
killing of a stage-driver named Johnny Slaughter 
within four miles of Deadwood in April 1877. 
The coach had left Cheyenne, on the Union 
Pacific Ilailroad, about three hundred miles : dis- 
tant from Deadwood, with a full load of male 
passengers, many of them on their • first trip in 
the West. . Some old-timers who occupied outside 
seats had enlivened the long tedious journey 
across the plains of Wyoming by relating stories 
of hair-breadth escapes from Indians and road- 
agents, until the nerves of the pilgrims or 
‘ tenderfeet ’ were strung to the highest pitch. 
As they found their journey nearing its end 
without accident, they regained their usual flow 
of spirits ; and when, fifty miles from Deadwood, 
Johnny Slaughter took the reins, each one was 
ready to persuade himself that the old-timers 
had been yarning to them. Usually, a Western 
stage-driver takes a delight in keeping the ball 
rolling, so far as working on the nervousness of 
his male passengers, by corroborating every story 
they have told to them, no matter how far- 
fetched the narrative may be. But in this 
instance the ribbons were handled by a man 
whose reputation was— that he always tried to 
allay any fears his passengers might entertain. 
He had driven stage in the mountains and on 
the plains so long - without molestation, was so 
fearless himself and light-hearted, although he 
knew perfectly well that many a desperado had 
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threatened to ‘ do him up : if a good chance pre- 
sented, that his presence on the driver’s seat 
seemed to impart confidence to the most timid of 
his passengers. It was generally believed that 
if Johnny’s coach was ever ‘held-up,’ he would 
never stop unless wounded or killed outright. 
In this particular lie was differently constituted 
from most stage-drivers, who usually throw on 
the brake and stop tlie team at the first order to 
‘halt,’ considering that they are not paid to 
take chances of being shot. 

No wonder, then, that this coach -load, who 
had all heard of Johnny Slaughter, should have 
been enjoying the last fifty miles of their long 
ride more than any other portion of the journey. 
The scenery was becoming more picturesque and 
varied as ’the road wound in snake-like twists 
and sharp curves along the banks of a swiftly- 
running mountain stream, or over the top of a 
rugged rocky mountain, or through dense pine 
forests, and across beautiful natural parks, having 
every appearance of the watchful care of the 
professional forester. Daylight was giving place 
to dusky twilight as the coach neared the mouth 
of Gold Run Gulch, one of the tributaries of 
Whitevvood Creek, on which Deadwood is located, 
when, without the least note of warning, the 
report of a rifle-shot reverberated through the 
canon, and Jolmny Slaughter fell from his seat, 
pierced through the heart by the assassin’s bullet. 
His reputation for never halting did not desert 
him at this critical moment, for, as he fell, die 
assed the reins to the passenger seated beside 
im. The team, four spirited, half -broken mus- 
tangs, took fright at the shot, and started to run 
at the top of their speed. In a short time the 
coach-load of frightened passengers stopped at the j 
stage office, where the usual crowd of frontiersmen 
were gathered to see its arrival. The word was 
passed that Johnny Slaughter lay near the mouth 
of Gold Run pierced by a bullet. In an incre- 
dibly short space of time a posse of well-armed 
determined men had started on horseback to 
avenge his death, and others in a wagon to fetch 
in his body. It was found that the cruel bullet 
had pierced liis heart, and caused almost instan- 
taneous death. But no trace of his murderer 
; has ever been discovered. A thorough search 
was made on the night of the murder, as well 
as a thorough canvass of the whereabouts of the 
desperadoes to whom tlie finger of suspicion 
might point. The assassination is to-day, more 
than thirteen years after its occurrence, still 
enshrouded in mystery. 

Runny incidents, as well as sad and tragical 
like the foregoing, we can also call to mind in 
reviewing the exploits of the road-agent. One 
night in ’79 the court stenographer for* the Black 
Hills District was returning from a visit to the 
States, and the agents halted tho coach. He was 
a very small man, and in order to enjoy a talk 
with the driver, had climbed to the seat next to 
that dignitary. His feet would not reach the 
footboard of the hoot, so, to prevent any sudden 
lurch of the coach from unseating him, the 
friendly driver had passed a red sursinglc around 
his chest under his arms and buckled it at the 
back of the seat. When the ‘halt’ was given, 
the short stenographer was noticed by the robber 
who demanded the mail-sacks and treasure-box — 
or pie-box, as we used to call this. ‘ Never mind 
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getting down, Dubby— a favourite expression 
used when addressing a young boy in the West— 
| ‘we ain’t making war on kids, so you can stay 
[ where you are.’ This offended the dignity of 
the court official, who resented the remark by 
f answering : ‘If I had a gun I would show you 
I that I am no kid.’ — ‘ Well, then,’ was the robber’s 
I reply, ‘if that is so, just hand clown your watch 
! and money, and be lively about it too.’ This 
1 demand was quickly complied with, for the 
1 glistening barrel of a heavy revolver in the 
hands of the road-agent pointed directly at the 
little fellow’s breast was a powerful persuader. 

: Several months afterwards, this very watch was 
the means of convicting one of that gang, and 
sending him to the penitentiary. 

At another time, an Eastern inan, with more 
! courage than discretion, when told to alight from 
the inside of a coach, commenced shooting at the 
brawny thief who was searching the passengers, 
With a small pocket-pistol, the report from 
which sounded like the noise made by the small 
hoys’ fireworks on Guy Fawkes’s day. ‘ If one 
of those pills hits me, and I find it out,’ said the 
road-agent, as he unconcernedly proceeded with 
his search of another passenger’s clothing, ‘it 
will go hard with you.’ 

Evidently, these stage-robbers of our own day 
had read of the gallantry of Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval in their treatment of ladies, for 
it was no unusual occurrence for these modern 
knights of the stage-road to demand a kiss in con- 
sideration of allowing lady passengers to pass on 
without loss of jewellery and pocket-book. Of 
course, the sheriff’s officers and guards employed 
by the different companies used every effort to 
hunt down and arrest the desperadoes who made 
life such a troubled dream for the passengers ; 
but in the then sparsely-settled condition [of the 
country this was a very hazardous and difficult 
undertaking. Nor were the road-agents without 
friends, although most of those friends were ren- 
dered so by compulsion ; because living at lonely 
farms, ranches, and stage stations, it was to their 
interest to be friendly, or at least keep quiet, 
in order to save their homes and stables from 
repeated raids by the freebooters. But this state 
of affairs is now a thing of the past, as much 
so as the buffalo, hear, and hostile Indian. 


THE RIVER. 

Foa centuries oceanward it lias flowed on, 

Through moorland wild, beneath the hills’ great feet, 
Past orchards rich, and flowered meadows sweet, 
Singing its happy lay ; the sun has shone 
In silver splendour o’er it, and the moon 
Has blazoned silver etchings here and there 
Upon its glancing waters ; the soft air 
Has crisped it, and the winds made sullen moan 
Above it, like weird spirits seeking rest. 

So flows my life through scenes of joy and woe : 
Around me now sweet summer flowers blow, 

And now I seem the dreary desert’s guest ; 

Yet, like the river, ever on I move 
To the vast ocean of Eternal Love. 

. William Cowax, 
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THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 

The character of the interior of Greenland has 
long had a special interest for geologists from 
its bearings on the theory of glacial action, which 
appears to have been so potent an agent in the 
moulding of the earth’s surface. Nordenskiokl 
in 1870, and again in 1883, penetrated some 
distance into the interior on the ‘ Inland Ice,’ 
but, in common with others, still adhered to 
the view that Greenland is not wholly ice- 
covered. It was to settle this point that Nansen 
undertook his expedition of 1888. ( The First 

Crossing of Greenland. By Fridtjof Nansen ; 
translated from the Norwegian by H. M. Gepp. 
2 vols. Longmans, 1890.) 

It is impossible to read Nansen’s fascinating 
narrative without becoming convinced that love 
of adventure supplied an impulse without which 
the desire to solve a point mainly interesting 
to geologists would scarcely have induced the 
young student of zoology to leave his own 
studies and incur the hardships and dangers 
of so arduous an undertaking, Nansen was 
well known in his own country as a profi- 
cient in the national pastime of ‘ skilobning ’ — 
the art of traversing snow and ice on the long 
wooden runners known as ‘ski.’ The success 
which attended the use of ‘ski’ in Norclen- 
skiold’s attempt on the Inland Ice in 1883, 
convinced Nansen that it would be possible 
for a party of strong and skilful ‘skilobers’ to 
cross the Inland Ice on their ‘ski’; each man 
dragging a light sledge containing the neces- 
sary supplies. Funds for the expedition having 
been obtained, largely through private generosity, 
Nansen found no difficulty in procuring the 
co-operation of kindred spirits, imbued with 
something of the old viking love of adventure, 
and all, like himself, pi’oficient in the use of 
‘ski.’ It was thought well to procure the assist- 
ance of Laplanders on account of their hardihood 
and power of enduring cold. The two Laps who 
completed the party of six undertook the - work 


purely as a matter of business. They proved to 
be the least useful members of the expedition. 

Dr Nansen gives due prominence in his book 
to the description of the outfit. ‘ The expedition,’ 
he says, ‘owed its origin entirely to the Nor- 
wegian sport of “ skilobning.” 1 A whole chapter 
is devoted to this subject, and is among the most 
instructive in the book. A map is given show- 
ing the enormous extent of country in Northern 
Europe and Asia in which ‘ski’ are employed. 
A zoologist feels bound to apply the doctrine of 
evolution to every problem, and it is ingeniously 
argued that the primitive method of facilitating 
progression over snow by means of a wooden 
board strapped to the foot is susceptible of 
development in two ways. The first is by 
making the board long and narrow, the final 
result being the Norwegian ‘ski.’ The second 
method is that of substituting for the board a 
framework with a network of sinews stretched 
across, the highest development of this form 
being the Indian snow-shoe. This latter form 
is more suitable where the snow is very soft ; 
and the snow-shoes with which the expedition 
was furnished were, in fact, occasionally, though 
not often, used in place of the ‘ ski.’ 

Nansen determined to start from the east 
coast, a method opposed to the traditions of 
Arctic exploration. One advantage is apparent — 
namely, that if a start were made from the west, 
the route must ultimately be retraced. On the 
other hand, former attempts to effect a landing 
on the east coast had failed owing to the fact 
that the cold polar current brings down a barrier 
of ice which renders access to the coast almost 
impossible even in summer. On J uly 17, 1888, 
the little expedition in their two boats put off 
from the ‘Jason’ in latitude sixty -five and a 
half degrees north, confidently expecting to make 
their way through the floe-ice direct to the shore. 
This, however, was not to be. The floes jammed ; 
they were compelled to haul their boats up on 
the ice ; and a rapid current carried them south- 
wards; whilst the parting of the ice and the 
encroachment of the sea rendered . th eir situation 
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perilous in the extreme. After ten days of terrible 
anxiety, a fortunate change of conditions brought 
them close to shore, and a landing was at length 
effected, but two hundred and forty miles south 
of the point at which they had aimed. The next 
fortnight was occupied in working northwards 
close under the shore, a time of less peril but 
of strenuous exertion. An interesting account is 
given of the meeting with a camp of the heathen 
Eskimos of the east coast. The Arctic traveller 
has one advantage over explorers in most parts 
of the globe — the natives are uniformly friendly, 
‘ A smiling face,’ says Nansen, ‘is the Eskimo’s 
greeting to a stranger. 5 

On August 15, being now in latitude sixty- 
four and a half degrees, it was determined to 
begin the work of crossing. The boats were 
abandoned, and the ascent of the eastern slope 
of the Inland Ice was begun. The ice was inter- 
'sected by numerous crevasses running generally 
at right angles to the direction of ascent. The 
work was exhausting and the danger great, yet 
no serious accident occurred. ‘ It was singular,’ 
the author remarks, ‘ that none of us ever fell 
through a crevasse further than the armpits.’ 
After some days’ climbing, the gradient became 
less steep, and the party found themselves on 
safer ground. Three days of incessant rain now 
obliged them to remain idle in their tent. The 
rest would have been more welcome had not the 
inexorable leader kept the party on short rations 
when work was not exacted. The Laps, who 
thought the outlook very bad, devoutly read 
their Testament. The Norwegian gentlemen in 
their sleeping-bag studied the ‘Nautical Alma- 
nac.’ 

The rain having at length ceased, the march 
was resumed ; but by August 26th— altitude six 
thousand feet— it was apparent that the slowness 
of their progress hitherto had rendered it impos- 
sible to reach Christianshaah before the departure 
of the last ship for Europe, The course was 
accordingly altered for the more southerly settle- 
ment of Gothaab. Availing themselves of a 
favourable wind, more rapid progress was made 
by tying the sledges two abreast and sailing. On 
the 29th of August the wind dropped, and the 
work of hauling was resumed. On the 31st, 
land was seen for the last time, from this point 
the country being completely covered with snow. 
The character of the coasts of Greenland indicates 
that the country is as mountainous as Norway. 
So vast is the accumulation of snow, that, as 
Nansen has now shown, the valleys are filled 
by it, and the mountains are buried beneath 
its smooth surface. For many days the journey 
was over an horizontal plateau. The progress 
made was only five to ten miles a day, owing 
to the difficult nature of the snow. The cold, 
too, was intense at this altitude of from eight 
to nearly ten thousand feet— greater, indeed, than 
has been registered at this time of year in any 
other part of the globe. 

The monotony of this part of the journey 
seems to have told somewhat on the spirits of 
the expedition, xlt this point only does Nansen’s 
story lose something of its singular cheerfulness 
and elasticity of style. The solution of the 
problem they had come so far to solve was 


before their, eyes, hut ‘ food,’ he says, ‘ was the 
axis on which our whole life turned, our ideal 
of enjoyment was — enough to eat.’ The ideal 
was far from being attained on an allowance of 
one kilo (two and one-fifth pounds) per diem in 
such an atmosphere and with unremitting toil. 
By September 11 a fall of the ground was just 
perceptible ; on September 17, just two months 
after leaving the. ‘ Jason,’ a snow-bunting was 
seen, the harbinger of land. The 19th was the 
most exciting day of the whole journey. The 
ground was now sloping decidedly to the west ; 
and a strong easterly gale springing up, the 
sledges were lashed together as on a former 
occasion and sails hoisted. The violence of the 
wind rendered the sledges unmanageable, till a 
device for steering Was contrived. A pole was 
fastened between the sledges, projecting in front, 
and this was grasped by the steerer, who deter- 
mined the course of the sledge by the direction 
in which he turned his ‘ ski’ The pace was 
terrific, and the danger correspondingly great ; 
hut the practised 1 skildbers ’ were equal to their 
task. No accident happened, and the spirits of 
the party rose with the exhilaration of rapid 
motion. Towards evening, land was seen in the 
distance. The descent became, steeper ; the ice- 
slope of the western side had been reached ; and 
a sudden exertion of strength and skill by the 
steersman alone prevented the foremost sledge 
from falling down a broad crevasse. 

More cautious progress was now necessary ; 
but the journey was continued by moonlight till, 
finding themselves amongst a perfect network of 
crevasses, a halt was at length called after a run 
of more than, five-and- thirty miles. That night, 
Nansen and Sverdrup forgot to wind up their 
watches, a remissness not hard to understand 
after the strain of such a day. Captain Dietricli- 
son, however, in whose punctual performance 
of every duty Nansen sees the influence of mili- 
tary training, was not remiss ; so that the deter- 
minations of longitude were fortunately not 
thrown out. During four more days the dangers 
of the western ice-slope were encountered, till, 
on September 24, their feet once more felt the 
springy earth, and the Inland Ice was crossed. 
The distance from the starting-point was about 
two hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies. 
They struck the head of a fiord the opening of 
which is a little to the south of Gothaab. In 
the course of a few days a frail boat was con- 
structed from the tent, and some willow boughs 
cut from a thicket. On September 28, Nansen 
and Sverdrup— the sailor of the party-— em- 
barked, leaving the rest behind in camp with 
a not too abundant supply of provisions. 
Gothaab was reached on October 3 ; and shortly 
afterwards, the other members of the expedition 
were brought to the settlement in boats. 

Thus was accomplished the first crossing of 
Greenland, a great feat, the performance of 
which cost neither life nor limb. No disagree- 
ment marred the life of the comrades, the narra- 
tive affording in this respect a refreshing contrast 
to much of the recent literature of travel, ha 
an author, Nansen is as successful as in his other 
undertakings. His style is vigorous and buoyant ; 
and the diligence with which he used pencil and 
camera has enriched two volumes with illustra- 
tions many of which have considerable artistic 
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merit The translator's work, too, has been 
thoroughly well clone. 5 
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a moment ‘Well, ves; I’ll stop at home just 
this once, if only to keep you out of trouble. 
Give Mr Linnell a chance of speaking if he really 
wants to. Though what on earth poor Psyche ’ll 
do without me I’m sure I don’t know. She’s 
expecting me to-day. She counts on my coining. 

I ’ll have to write and tell her I can’t come ; and 
Psyche J s so quick, I ’m afraid she ’ll guess exactly 
why I can’t get round this morning to help her.’ 

The General breathed more freely once more. 

‘ There ’s a dear girl,’ lie said, stroking her hair 
gently. * Your mother would have been awfully 
annoyed if you M gone. She thinks it’s wrong of 
you to encourage young Linnell in his flirtation 
with that girl. Though I quite agree with you, 
Geraldine, my dear, that if you don’t love a man, 
you oughtn’t to marry him. — Only — it’d be a 
very great comfort to us both, you know, my 
dear, if only you could manage ever to love a 
man who was in a position to keep you as we ’ve 
always kept you.’ 

‘I don’t know how it is,’ Geraldine answered 
reflectively. : I suppose it’s original sin or the 
natural perversity of human nature coming out 
in my case ; but I never do like men with money, 
and 1 always fall in love with men without a 
ha’penny. — But, there; I’ve no time to discuss 
the abstract question with you now. I must run 
up at once and write this note to poor Psyche.’ 

. CHAPTER X. — AS BETWEEN GENTLEMEN. 

That same morning, Linnell sat in his own 
room at the. Red Lion, with a letter of Sir 
Austen’s lying open before him, and a look of 
sad -perplexity gathering slowly upon his puckered 
brow. It was natural, perhaps, that Sir Austen 
should wish to settle the question once for all 
before leaving England : natural, too, that Sir 
Austen should look at the whole matter purely 
from the point of view of Frank Linnell, ‘the 
arson iu Northumberland,’ whom alone he had 
een sedulously taught from his childhood up- 
ward to consider as his cousin, though the law 
would have nothing to do with countenancing 
their unacknowledged relationship. And. yet 
Linnell was distinctly annoyed. The tone of the 
letter was anything but a . pleasant one. ‘Sir 

Austen Linnell presents his compliments ’ 

What a studiously rude way of addressing his 
own first-cousin, his next of kin, his nearest 
relative, the heir to the baronetcy ! Linnell took 
up his pen and, biting his lip, proceeded at once, 
as was his invariable Wont, to answer offhand the 
unpleasant communication. 

‘Mr C. A. Linnell presents his compliments’ 
— — • No, no ; as ho wrote, he remembered with 
a blush that verse of Shelley’s, ‘Let scorn be 
not repaid with scorn;’ and rising superior to 
the vulgar desire to equal an adversary in rude- 
ness and disrespect, he crumpled up the half- 
written sheet in his hands, and began again upon 
a fresh page in more cousiuty fashion : 

Dear Sir Austen-— I can readily understand 
that your friendship and affection “for my half- 
brother Frank Linnell should prompt you to 
write to me on the unfortunate question of the ! 
succession to the title before leaving England. 
'The subject, I need hardly say, is a painful one 
to every one of ns : to none of us more so, I 


feel sure, than to myself. But as you are the 
first to open communications upon it, there can 
be no reason on earth why I should not answer 
your queries frankly and straightforwardly with- 
out reserve. In the first place, then, during your 
lifetime I can promise you that I will not 
overtly or covertly lay claim in any way to the 
heirship to the title and estates of the baronetcy. 
In the second place, during my brother Frank’s 
lifetime I will not lay claim to the baronetcy 
itself, should it ever fall to me, thereby implying 
any slight upon him or upon my father’s memory. 
But, in the third place, I will not, on the other 
hand, permit him to put any such slight upon 
me or upon those whose memory is very dear 
to me by claiming it "for himself without any 
real legal title. Such a course, I think, would 
imply a dishonour to one whom I revere more 
than any other person I have ever met with. 
1 hope this arrangement, by which I practically 
waive my own rights and my place in the family 
during my brother’s life and yours, will prove 
satisfactory and pleasing to both. of you. — With 
my best wishes for your success in your African 
trip, I am ever your sincere friend and cousin, 
Charles Austen Linnell. 

He wrote it at one burst. And when he had 
written it, he felt all the lighter for it. 

He had an appointment that morning at eleven 
with Psyche, and as soon as the letter was off 
his mind, he went round to the Wren’s Nest 
trembling with suppressed excitement. In his 
hand he carried the water-colour sketch of the 
f cottage, now completed and framed, for presenta- 
tion to Psyche. If he -saw her alone, he had it 
half in his mind to ask her that morning whether 
or not she would he his for ever. Those lines 
from the Lord of Burleigh kept ringing in his 
ears — ‘If my heart by signs can tell, Maiden, I 
have watched thee daily, And I think thou lov’sfc 
me well.’ Surely, surely, Psyche loved him. So 
timid and sensitive a man as himself could not 
have been mistaken in his interpretation of her 
frank confidence and her crimson blushes. 

He was not destined to find Psyche alone, 
however. As he entered, Haviland Dumaresq 
met him in the garden, tearing up a note from 
Geraldine to his daughter. The note had annoyed 
him, if so placid a man could ever he said to dis- 
play annoyance. It mentioned merely ‘in great 
haste ’ that Geraldine would not be able to come 
round ancl assist at the sitting to-day, as Mamma 
was dreadfully angry about something, and poor 
Papa wanted her to stop and break the brunt 
of the enemy’s assault for him. Psyche knew 
in a moment what the letter meant— she had old 
experience of Mrs Maitland’s fancies— -and handed 
it without a word of explanation to her father. 
The great philosopher took it and read it. ‘ All 
women are alike, my child,’ he said philosophi- 
cally, crumpling the paper up in his hand : ‘ they 
insist upon making mountains out of molehills. 
And there’s nothing about men that irritates 
them more than our perverse male habit of 
seeing the molehill, in spite of all they may 
say to magnify it, in merely its own proper pro- 
portions. A due sense of social perspective is 
counted to our sex for moral obliquity. — Go in 
and get yourself ready, Psyche. I’ll' wait out 
here and talk to Mr Linnell for you.’ 
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When Linnell arrived upon the seem j , picture 
in luind, a few minutes later, Haviland Dumaresq, 
straight and proud as ever, stepped forward to 
meet him, tearing up the peccant letter into 
shreds as he went, and scattering its fragments 
over his own dearly-loved and neatly-kept flower- 
beds. He saw what the water-colour was at a 
glance, and taking the painter’s hand in his 
own, with some chilliness in his manner— for it 
was clear this young man was seeing quite too 
much of Psyche, when even Mrs Maitlanu noticed 
it and animadverted upon it — he said with the 
air of a patron of art, not magniloquently at all, 
but simply and naturally : ‘So you’ve brought 
home the sketch. We shall be glad to have it-.’ 

Linnell was taken aback by the quiet business 
assumption implied in his tone, and looking up 
quickly into the great man’s face — for to him 
Dumaresq was always great in whatever sur- 
roundings — he stammered out in answer with a 
certain shamefaced awkwardness : ‘ I hoped Miss 
Psyche might be good enough to accept it from me.’ 

The philosopher glanced back at him with an 
inquiring gaze. ‘ Oh no, 5 he said coldly, examin- 
ing the picture with a critical eye. 4 This sketch 
was a commission. I asked you to do it for us. 
You must let me pay you whatever ’s proper 
for it.’ 

Linnell hardly knew whether to feel more 
amused or annoyed. Dumaresq, he felt sure, 
must have received his eight hundred guineas 
already, and be inclined to assume a princely 
air of patronage to art on the strength of this 
sudden access of unwonted opulence. Still, even 
though the money came directly out of his own 
pocket, he couldn’t bear to sell the sketch of 
Haviland Dumaresq’s cottage to the great philo- 
sopher — and to Psyche’s father. ‘ It was a labour 
of love,’ he ventured to say With quiet persistence, 
in spite of Dumaresq’s chilling austerity. ‘I 
did it with more than my usual success, I dare 
to think, because I was inspired by the import- 
ance of the subject, and because I thought you 
would allow me to present it as a memento to 
Miss Dumaresq. Besides, you know, it’s only 
right she should accept it from me in return for 
the trouble I’ve given her about the other paint- 
ing. Your daughter has put me under great 
obligations in permitting me to paint her in the 
foreground of my Academy picture.’ 

Dumaresq drew himself up even more stiffly 
than before. * My daughter,’ he said with a very 
cold and clear intonation, ‘is not, as you seem 
to think, a professional model. She doesn’t 
expect payment in any way for her services. If 
her face is of use to you for the purposes of art, 
we are both of us glad that art should be the 
rieher for it. A beautiful face is a gift of nature, 
intended for the common good of humanity : a 
beautiful picture makes the world so much the 
better for its existence and its beauty. I would 
not grudge to art the power to multiply beautiful 
faces — and Psyche’s is beautiful — to the utmost 
of its ability. But you must tell me how much 
I owe you for this sketch, all the same. It ’s 
unbecoming the dignity both of art and of philo- 
sophy that an artist and a philosopher should 
haggle together in the matter of price over such 
a subject.’ 

Linnell bowed his head in silent acquiescence. 
After all, he thought to himself, fifty pounds was 


not worth fighting about ; the money iu the end 
came out of his own pocket. And he didn’t wish 
to offend Psyche’s father. In a very little time, 
perhaps — and his heart beat high — it would 
matter very little which of them had the money, 
himself or Psyche. ‘ If you insist upon it, Mr 
Dumaresq,’ he said at last with a painful effort, 
‘though it’s a great disappointment to me . not 
to be permitted to offer the picture as a present 
to your daughter, we’ll make it, as you prefer, 
a matter of business. Suppose, then, by way of 
putting a price upon it, we set down the value 
at twenty guineas.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq drew a long breath. This 
was eleven pounds more than his utmost imagina- 
tion. But he was far too proud to show his 
surprise openly. He had Macmurdo and White’s 
twenty-pound note that moment in las pocket. 
He drew it forth with calm determination, like 
a man to whom twenty pounds is less than 
nothing, and adding to it a sovereign from his 
purse, laid it simply in the painter’s palm. The 
coin burned into Linnell’s hand, for lie, too, was 
proud— proud and sensitive. He had never been 
paid so brusquely in his life before, and the hard 
matter-of-fact mode of the business 'transaction 
made him for the very first time feel ashamed of 
his profession. But he gave no outward sign, 
any more than Dumaresq himself had done, of 
his internal feelings. He thrust the money loose 
with his hand into his trousers pocket, and mut- 
tering something inarticulate about the lights 
being bad to-day for painting, begged to be 
excused from going on with the portrait. Then 
he turned around, and walked slowly out of the 
garden gate, and up on to the Downs, where 
he wandered long alone, reflecting bitterly with 
himself that great men when you come to see 
them at close quarters fail often in the end to 
correspond with one’s preconceived opinion of 
their innate greatness. It must be always so. 
They give the people of their best, of course ; and 
the people judge the whole by the sample. 

As for * poor Psyche, who, waiting in the 
drawing-room, had heard this brief colloquy 
through the open window, she went up-stairs to 
her own bedroom, and flinging herself on the bed 
in her Arab- costume, cried her poor little eyes 
out to think that Papa should behave so harshly 
to that clear Mr Linnell, who admired him so 
much, and would give his life almost to do 
anything for either of them. 

For Psyche, too, in her clear girlish way, was 
quite certain that Linnell loved her. 


WOODCOCKS IN SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
March— Woodcock-shooting. This is the heading 
of the month in an Illustrated Almanac published 
in 1854. There is a quaint picture of two gentle- 
men in long- waisted coats and immense leggings 
beating a cover with the help of two brace of 
beautiful little cocker spaniels, one of whom has 
just flushed a woodcock. 

It seems barbarous to us now to shoot these 
birds after the legitimate season, the winter, has 
closed. Though the law does not protect them 
till the 1st of March, few sportsmen will kill 
them after pheasant-shooting is over. 
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The chief cause of this forbearance has been 
that we have at last learned that woodcocks will, 
if undisturbed in February, frequently stay to 
breed with us. Formerly, numbers were killed 
during the spring migration, and as the woods 
were constantly disturbed, few remained to breed. 
A hundred years ago a woodcock’s nest was a 
great rarity ; now there is hardly a county in 
England in which a pair have hot been known to 
breed. Sussex is one of their favourite places. 
Mr Monk has calculated that there are from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred nests each 
year in Eastern Sussex alone, 

Tiie increase in woods in Scotland has also 
been in their favour. St John says that every 
year the number that breed in Sutherland and 
Boss-shire increases with the growth of the fir 
plantations. They . are very early nesters, for 
eggs have been found during tbe first week in 
March. This was, however, rather an exceptional 
ease, for the birds generally lay at the end of 
that month. The eggs ai*e deposited in some dry 
spot at tbe foot of a tree, or in a clump of 
heather, often at a long distance from the feeding- 
grounds. They are four in number, of a dirty 
yellow ground colour, blotched and spotted with 
brown and gray. 

The old birds carry their young to the springs 
and marshes, and will also transport them if 
threatened with danger. Though gamekeepers 
and Swedish naturalists had asserted the fact, and 
it was indeed self-evident, owing to the great 
distance from marsh-land at which the nest is 
sometimes placed, the method of carrying the 
young was long debated by naturalists. "The bill 
seemed ill adapted for supporting a weight, the 
feet had little grasping power, and it Seemed 
impossible for either* to hold the young ones 
firmly. Scopoli, an Austrian naturalist, who 
wrote in 1770, said : * The woodcock, when 
tiying from an enemy, carries its young ones in 
its beak’ — a statement Gilbert White evidently 
doubted, ‘ though he will not say a thing is false 
because he has not been a witness of the fact 5 j 
Later observations have cleared up the mystery, j 
The little birds are generally clipped tight 
between the tarsi or else between the thighs. In 
the former case, they hang, as Mr Stuart, the 
observer, said, ‘like a parachute in the latter, 
they are pressed close to the body. 

At the end of March and beginning of April 
they may sometimes be seen at dusk flitting to 
and fro in the glades of woodland country, 'and 
tilting at one another with their long bills. 
Occasionally one will pursue another over the 
tree-tops, wheeling and twisting with wonderful 
rapidity. This is the eourting-time ; for many of 
the birds that nest in Scandinavia pair before 
arriving at their breeding-grounds, where they 
are later in nesting than in England. Before the 
close- time was fixed, poachers and pot-hunters 
used often to lie in wait for and kill the birds in 
■these glades ; a practice the Swedes still continue, 
in spite of the birds being at the time in miser- 
able condition. 

By far the greater number of the woodcocks 
killed in England are birds that have come from 
the North. The first large flight generally occurs 


during the second week in October. It is chiefly 
composed of females, for, like chaffinches and 
some other birds, the two sexes separate at the 
approach of , winter. Soon the cock-birds follow, 
and by 'the middle of November all ; have left 
Sweden and Norway. 

Now that posts of observation have been estab- 
lished at most of the lighthouses round our coasts, 
we are supplied with much valuable and reliable 
information on the migration of birds. Mr John 
Coi-deaux has carefully investigated the reports 
from the 'signal stations, and finds that, contrary 
to the old assertion that the birds liked a moon- 
light night, the majority come in hazy weather 
with drizzling rain, unless the wind is very 
strong, they seem little affected by it, and often 
come in the face of a strong north-west wind. 
October 1% 1882, was a typical day, or rather 
night, with a strong easterly wind and drizzling 
rain. Apparently, the woodcocks left Norway at 
dusk, and crossed the North Sea in slightly 
diverging lines, for Mr Cordeuux received reports 
of their arrival from every signal station between 
Qrfordneas in Suffolk and the Firth of Forth. 

Sometimes considerable numbers travel farther 
westward than they had intended. Probably a 
strong wind has carried them over England 
during the darkness, and at daybreak the birds 
find themselves over the Atlantic. In 1848 the 
sea beyond Land’s End was one day strewn with 
dead woodcocks ; and Gilbert White records an 
instance of a great number arriving in the Scilly 
Islands. Their powers of flight are so great, that 
unless the wind is very high, they are not much 
exhausted by the journey. Unlike the birds that 
land on our southern shores in the spring migra- 
tion, the first arrivals are in excellent plumage 
and condition. 

Though great numbers arrive in England on 
the same day, they do not, as a rule, migrate in 
flocks, but fly independently of leaders. Geese, 
ducks, cranes, and many other birds invariably 
move southward in regular bodies ; but a flock of 
woodcocks is rarely seen. 

The birds vary so much in size and colouring 
that it was long maintained that there were two 
distinct varieties, ‘ We have two kinds of cocks,’ 
j wrote Newman in his ‘Letters of Posticus ’ — ‘ the 
j little dark-coloured fellow and the huge light- 
tinted bird, the former being much the rarer.’ 
Many naturalists thought that the latter was the 
hen-bird ; but Gould showed that the balance of 
size was slightly in favour of the male woodcock. 
All the best authorities seem now to be agreed 
that there is but. one species of ‘ Scolopax Bus- 
ticola’ In Europe, though the individuals vary 
greatly both in weight and plumage. Young 
birds weigh from nine to ten ounces, the older 
from eleven to thirteen. Sometimes a Brobding- 
nag specimen is recorded ; the largest of all, ‘ both 
on scales and steelyard,’ weighed twenty -seven 
ounces. Of this specimen, an eminent naturalist 
writes : ‘ It is impossible to contradict a lady { 
[the authority], but a bird of this size I have 
never seen.’ 

Though the number of home-bred birds is 
steadily increasing, tbe total number of wood- 
cocks shot in the kingdom is undoubtedly smaller 
than formerly. Seventy years ago they rarely 
cost more than sixpence a couple ; now, their 
price is from three to four shillings each. 
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Increased demand may have done much towards more snug and sheltered ; but these have long 
enhancing their price, but our grandfathers fully been known as the woodcocks’ favourite spots, 
appreciated woodcock on toast. The couplet — Woodcock-shooting is one of the most fascia- 

T , , , ,, , ating forms of sport’ Its very uncertainty adds 

If the, partridge had the woodcocks thigh, , tv ..u v „ i. J * ■ 

It would be the best bird that ever did fly— ^ interest. It is difficult to make sure of 

; finding the birds ; and if they are missed, they 
is a very old one, for Willughby, who wrote in are not likely to be flushed* next day, for law 
1688, quoted it. birds are more shy and quicker to move from a 

This decrease in numbers is probably due to the district where they have been disturbed. And it 
persecution they undergo in Scandinavia, where is very easy to miss them, for their swift and 
nests are harried and the birds shot in the spring ; uneven flight makes them no easy mark. But 
and still more to the immense numbers killed in when one has been shot, how lovely are the shades 
Greece and Albania. Since these great woodcock of the plumage, dark brow u, chestnut, and gray, 
preserves have been discovered, they have been matching so closely the dead leaves among which 
constantly visited by sportsmen. As from forty woodcocks love to sit ; and wlmt an excellent 
to fifty couple are often killed by two guns in a dish the bird makes when delicately browned on 
single day, the total number shot must be very toast! It is amusing to watch the care that a 
large, for the birds remain in these countries from sportsman who is something of an epicure takes 
November till March. ■ with his newly-killed hiid. First, the whole 

Shakespeare’s frequent allusions to these birds plumage is carefully smoothed down, and the 
and the springes in which they were taken show ‘painter’s feathers’— the outside feather of each 
how common they were in his time. Now, it bastard wing — extracted and placed in his hat. 
would be hard to find a man who knew howto Then the lower part of each leg is twisted off and 
make a springe. Mr Knox, in one of his charm- the sinew drawn from the thigh; after which 
ing books, gives a description of one which an the bird, instead of being placed in the game-bag, 
old man made at his request ; and there is also a is confided to the keeper, with strict injunctions 
beautiful drawing by Wolff of a woodcock caught to carry it by the stumps of the legs, for fear the 
and strangled in it. ‘trail’ should be lost. 

Netting, too, was formerly largely practised, At the present time, almost alL the woodcocks 
: and though it has been abandoned in England, is shot are killed when the covers are beaten at 
I still employed on the Continent, In Holland I regular battues. Formerly, dogs were usually 
| have seen nets used with great success. The employed, and the small breed of cocker spaniels 
birds, which doze all day in some warm and dry much valued. The scent of the birds is strong, 
copse, start soon after dusk for their feeding- and dogs hunt them keenly; and in wild rough 
| grounds, flying low, and generally passing through countries spaniels are still much used when tie 
! any opening between trees, rather than rising furze-breaks and small spinnies are beaten for 
above them. The gamekeepers watch in the rabbits, woodcocks, ami straying cock-pheasants, i 
; October evenings till they discover a place such Even good shots will constantly miss woodcocks, 
as an opening in an avenue, a glade in a wood, or probably in three cases out of four from being 
a space between two copses where the birds are in a hurry. I once saw a woodcock flushed 
; accustomed to pass. Here, two poles are set up, twice in a small wood, and missed by three 
and a light net stretched between them and good shots in succession. The bird flew close 
fastened by a cord. One that I knew well was in past the only ‘duffer’ of the party, who emptied 
the avenue leading from the Great Wood at The both barrels without touching a feather. The 
Hague to Baron Tan Brienen’s house Olingendael. woodcock flew about one hundred yards down 
The poles were erected just where a lane cut the hill-side and pitched by a hedge. Away run 
; through the double line of beech-trees, a favourite the sportsman without waiting to reload, making 

: passage for the birds. I have often met Baas sure, from the bird’s curious sidelong descent, 

Solms, the Baron’s steward, on a winter evening that it was killed, and delighted at having 
going to hoist the net. The flight lasted for succeeded where his more experienced friends 

k barely an hour at dark and daybreak, so that the had failed. The bird allowed him to approach 

■ Baas had not long to wait ; not much longer than within half-a-dozen yards, then flapped slowly 
he needed to finish the big lump of tobacco which out of the hedge, and went straight away to the 
he had previously packed in the china bowl of opposite side of the valley. Sometimes they will 
| his pipe. Holding the cord as he stood motion- when flushed fly considerable distances, but more 
less by one of the poles, he was ready, as soon as frequently settle quickly. A story is told of a 
he heard a ‘liout snip’ strike the net, to bring it Devonshire baronet and his son who pursued a 
down with a jerk ana capture the bird. woodcock for a whole morning, and flushed him 

There is no need to search for a fresh netting- fourteen times before they succeeded in securing 
place each year. For generations the birds visit him. 

tlie same copses and fly night after night to the One more story of woodcock -shooting. A 

same springs. While the individual woodcock is certain clergym.au in the west of England was 
a capricious bird, here to-day and a hundred appointed to a living near the coast, a favourite 
miles off to-morrow, the species is most regular in place for woodcock on their first arrival. They 
its habits. On every estate there are particular used, however, to stay but a short time, departing 
spots where keepers look each year for woodcocks, soon to the large woods inland. The clergyman 
Two such places I can especially recall: one an was very fond of shooting ; and as lie was anxious 
isolated thorn-bush on the steepest and roughest to make a good bag, determined to begin shooting 
[ side of Camsdale, in Derbyshire ; the other, a big as soon as the birds came. One of his parishioners, 
j holly-hush in a Devonshire furze-break. Many a curious old fellow, wlio, when young, had been 
I other clumps of bushes on both these hills look a well-known smuggler and poacher, was, he was 
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told, the most likely man to know first of their, 
arrival. He lived in a tiny little cottage in a 
small valley leading from the low clitls to the 
beach. The vicar interviewed old John Beer, 
who readily promised to bring him word as soon 
as ever the woodcocks came. A few days later, j 
as the vicar was reading the second lesson on 
Sunday morning, old Beer came into church — i 
a place, I am sorry to say, he rarely entered— i 
and made his way up the aisle to a seat near ! 
the reading-desk. He waited till the lesson was 
finished, then leant, over the side of the high 
pew, and said in a stage whisper, ‘ They are 
coom.’ 

The woodcock, as it has always been a favourite: 
with sportsmen, has now a better chance of 
increasing in numbers ; since, under the Wild 
Birds Protection Act of 1 880, it has been assigned 
a close time, extending from 1st March to 1st 
August. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHAPTER III. 

I went into the dining-room, where, even at 
that moment of confusion, I saw that my 
presence created an additional awkwardness. I 
did not heed the others, but turned to Louisa, 
who paled before my glance. ‘What were you 
saying?’ I asked. 

* What do you mean ?’ 

‘What did you say about Agatha a moment 
ago ? Will you repeat it ?’ 

Louisa’s face grew sullen behind its . fear. 
How black these gold-haired women look soine- 
tinies ! 

‘I said that Agatha had stolen Colonel Farrer’s 

‘That is not true ! 3 I exclaimed. 

Mrs Gretton broke in: ‘Ob, Mr Laurence, I ’m 
as sorry for you as I am for myself ; though of 
course you can throw up Agatha, and nothing 
can undo the fact that she is my poor dead 
brother’s child. But there’s no use denying it ; 
she has confessed to the theft.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. You have misunderstood 
her.’ 

1 1 wish that were possible. But you see the 
motive was there, and really we can’t altogether . 
blame her — at least ’ 

‘What do you mean by the motive V 

‘ Will — her brother. You have seen him ? 

‘Yes ; ( he dined here once— a pale, weak- 
looking young fellow.’ 

‘It is Agatha who is weak over him— the only 
subject on which she ever shows any softness. 
She would never have left him, although his 
gambling and getting into debt were breaking 
her heart and wearing out her health, if he 
hadn’t decided to go to America. Then I per- 
suaded her to come here. But in less than six 
mouths he was hack again. She would have 
gone to live with him. again ; , but he himself 
put so many hindrances in the way that it was 
evident lie didn’t want her. And he really 
seemed to be doing better. It was a surprise as 
well as a shock to her when she got his letter 
this morning saying that he wanted money. 
And poor girl, I can’t blame her too much if 
the ring tempted her,’ 


•I see no excuse for dishonesty,’ said the 
Colonel, with a pompous indignation which even 
at that moment struck me as ludicrous. I 
remembered how he had obtained the ring. 

‘Agatha told me nothing of all this,’ I said, 
•feeling some pain that she had withheld any 
confidence from me. 

‘She wouldn’t like to expose family troubles ; 
and, besides, Will seemed to be quite steady 
now,’ said Mrs Gretton. 

‘She didn’t want to risk losing you,’ said 
Louisa. 

1 turned to Mrs Gretton. ‘ Will you ask 
Agatha, for my sake, to come down-stairs for 
I a few moments, and give us some explanation of 
j this matter?’ 

* She won’t come,’ Mrs Gretton declared ; but 
when I pressed the matter she consented to tell 
iny sweetheart of my request. While she was gone 
another thought struck me, and I asked from 
Louisa, and obtained, Will March’s address. 

When Agatha appeared I think even the 
Colonel must have pitied her. I know the 
parrot did, for he cried out ‘ A-ga-fa !’ with a 
wail of commiseration in his strident voice. 
How pale she was I cannot tell you ; loose 
tendrils of her brown hair hung about her 
troubled brow, her lips trembled, and her eyes 
were strained and colourless with weeping. She 
shivered as with cold, although the evening was 
warm and mild, and her shoulders and arms 
were covered with a half -transparent white 
shawl drawn closely round her, under whose 
meshes one could barely see the outline of her 
[ hands. 

! I went up to her and put my arm round her 
waist. ‘Agatha,’ I said, ‘do you know the accu- 
sation that is brought against you V 

‘No,’ she answered with wondering eyes; and 
Louisa ejaculated, * What nonsense !’ 

‘Before I tell it you,’ I went on, ‘I want you 
to know that I do not believe it, that my trust 
in you is as complete as ever.’ 

She broke into tears. ‘0 Frank, Frank, I 
don’t deserve your trust ; I don’t think I should 
have done it. But I belonged to Will before I 
ever saw you— my little brother that I have 
cared for all my life ! I promised my mother 
to look after him. I had to help him.’ 

‘Then he needed help to-day?’ 

‘Yes.’ . ' 

‘Why did you not come to me, dear? Surely 
I have the right to know your troubles.’ 

‘ It wasn’t my trouble ; it was Will’s. And, 
beside, men— good men— are hard, even the 
kindest of them. You would only have said 
bitter things of my poor boy, and refused to 
aid him after all. I had to take my own way, 
right or wrong.’ 

My sweetheart’s words were very bitter tome. 
I had trusted her, and she had not trusted me. 
I had been tender with her— all the more gentle 
because so long she had stood and fought alone, 
because I knew that love of any kind had never 
smoothed her. path. I had tried, consciously 
tried, to make her feel that my life was bound 
with hers ; I had risked boring her with my 
disappointments, my ambitions, and my hopes; 
rather than let her fancy I had a thought apart 
from her. I had brought only little troubles to 
her as yet, because, thank God, I had no great 
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ones to bring ; but I hud striven, even in those 
early days of our betrothal; to begin timt union 
of mind and soul I looked for in our marriage. 
I had meant nothing hut love, and to her I had 
seemed cold and hard, unready to help. Paiii 
made me cruel when I thought of this, and re- 
called her statement that, for fear of my refusal 
to aid her brother, she had taken ‘ her own way, 
right or wrong.’ 

‘And your way,’ I said, ‘was theft!’ For I 
forgot at that moment that I had promised to 
trust her against the accusing of all the World; 
and 1 was angry with myself for feeling that if 
she would only raise her eyes to mine I could 
not but ‘ believe herself against herself,’ Surely 
now, I thought, she would flash a glance of 
anger or reproof at me. But she only drooped 
her head a little lower. 

‘I suppose you have the right to call it that, 3 
she said pitifully. ‘ I didn’t think of it in that 
light at the moment. The need was so great, so 
pressing, that I only felt that the power to help 
was in my hands. I should have felt guilty if 
I had not used it. And I hoped that in three 
days, when I got my salary, I should be able to 
put all right without your knowing. I didn’t 
know that I was doing really wrong. I can’t 
quite feel it even now.’ 

‘ Why, Agatha,’ cried her aunt, ‘I don’t know 
What you mean ! That comes of going to nasty 
Socialist meetings, where I believe everybody is 
an infidel. Can’t feel that you did wrong, 
indeed ! Where is your conscience, if it doesn’t 
tell you that you were wrong — wickedly, sinfully, 
wrong — in taking Colonel, Farrer’s ring ? ’ 

Agatha looked up now, but in utmost bewilder- 
ment. ‘ Colonel Farrer’s ring ! What have I 
to do with that ? I have never seen it since 
this afternoon, when Louisa tried it on.’ 

‘ How dare you talk so, you wicked girl ! In 
face of your own words, too. Didn’t you tell 
Louisa yourself, when you came in, that you had 
taken the ring?’ 

‘Never!’ 

Mrs Gretton and Louisa both broke into ex- 
clamations of horror at her dishonesty, deceit, 
and boldness. Agatha paid no heed to them. 
She turned to tire Colonel, and stretched out her 
right hand— her left was still half -hidden by the 
shawl, but I could see that it was pressed 'against 
her throat, as if to keep down an hysteric sob 
that would hardly be repressed. ‘Colonel Farrer,’ 
she said solemnly, ‘I swear to you that I have 
never touched your ring, that I have not seen 
it since this afternoon when it was on my cousin’s 
hand.’ 

‘ I don’t believe a word you say, Miss March/ 
said the Colonel rudely ; and again the two 
women began their howling of reproach. I could 
stand it no longer. 

‘Look here, Miss Gretton,’ I cried ; ‘the last 
time the ring was seen it was on your finger. 
It doesn’t seem so very unlikely that you knew 
what became of it afterwards, that you know 
where it is lying now.’ 

‘ Oh ! Frank, don’t talk dike that,’ cried Agatha ; 
while Mrs Gretton turned on me like an in- 
furiated mother-hen, and asked me how I dared 
address such language to her child. 

Louisa alone remained composed. ‘It is natural 
that you should want to screen Agatha at any 


one’s expense,’ she said ; ‘and perhaps you could 
manage it better if it weren’t for her own admis- 
sion, made in your hearing, that to oblige her 
brother she has clone something which, if she 
confessed it, you would consider wrong.’ 

Her words were unanswerable. I looked _ at 
Agatha in a mute appeal for the explanation 
1 felt it would be useless to demand. She only 
shook her head. I turned to Colonel Farrer, 
and addressed myself to him : ‘As Miss March’s 
future husband — ‘ Good gracious!’ I heard Mrs 
Gretton exclaim, as if she doubted that I still 
could think of making Agatha my wife — ‘As 
Miss March’s future husband, I take the whole 
responsibility of this matter. I am going out 
now to investigate it. I hope to make it all 
clear ; but I promise you that if I cannot give 
you back your ring, I will pay you the value 
of it, if I have to sell the coat oft* my back 
and beg in the streets for the money.’ 

‘ Fine talk,’ said the Colonel; ‘but I won’t 
trust to it. That young woman will be inside 
a police cell before she is half an hour older.’ 

‘ If she is, you shall know the lash, of a horse- 
whip before another hour has passed,’ I retorted. 
‘Keep any watch yon like while I am gone ; 
but if you send her out of this house, you will 
remember what you have done till your dying day.’ 

I hurried to the address given me by Louisa, 
in search of Will March. He lived not far off, in 
one of the gloomy streets off Theobald’s Boat!, a 
locality not frequented by hansoms and unknown 
to the cabman 1 had called. Thus some time was 
wasted before I found the place, and I knew 
that Agatha was suffering all the time. Happily, 
however, my brother-in-law elect was at home. 
It was May, and warm for the time of year; 
but he was cowering over a fire in one corner 
of the shabby stuffy room, and sucking desper- 
ately at a short briar pipe. He looked a miserable 
object, whom only his youth — he was younger 
than Agatha, only a little over twenty — made 
a fit object for pity rather than contempt, He 
was taken aback at my appearance. I think 
he guessed at once that I meant to tackle him 
on "the subject of the help he had received 
from his sister, and tried to stiffen himself into 
an invertebrate obstinacy. 

* I believe you are in want of money,’ I began 
without any preamble of greeting. 

‘What’s that to you'?’ he retorted with a 
rudeness that surpassed my own. ‘I haven’t 
asked you for any.’ 

‘No; but you asked your sister, and that’s 
the same.’ 

‘Oh, is it ?’ _ 

‘You know what I mean — that your sister 
is engaged to me ; and I’m not going to have 
her robbed, and tortured, and driven to despair 
through your conduct.’ 

‘You’d better wait till Aggie herself com- 
plains before you take up that tone.’ 

‘It is time to take it up when she is threatened 
with disgrace for helping you.’ 

‘Disgrace!’ 

‘Yes; she is accused of theft, and won’t give 
a satisfactory explanation, for fear of compromis- 
ing you.’ 

‘That’s nonsense. They can’t make out any- 
thing against her.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. She is under guard 
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think myself disgraced if I incurred a liability 
I couldn’t meet.’ 

He coloured at the taunt, but did not resent 
it. ‘ There ’s another thing/ lie went on with 
more hesitancy. ‘You won’t throw Aggie over 
for this. She’s really awfully fond of you ; 
it would break her heart if anything came 
between you and her, and you know she ’s one 
of those quiet girls that things go fearfully deep 
with. She cried — -you’ve no idea how she cried 
over that ring ; but she thought she ought to 
help me. She has always helped me, you know. 
But upon my word, I— yes, I would now — I’d 
sooner go to jail than make any mischief between 
you and her. Promise me not to throw her 
over. 5 

‘I don’t know/ I answered slowly. ‘There 
are some things one doesn’t like to think of in 
one’s wife, But still, as you say, it was for 
your sake. She wouldn’t have done it for her 
own,’ : 

‘Hot to save herself from starving/ said Will 
emphatically. 

I said nothing, and we went out together. 
The pawnbroker’s was near-— a mean place, where 
business was done mostly in half-worn gowns 
and coats, thin blankets, silver watches, and 
tawdry dangling earrings. I could not but think 
that the sacred ruby of Earn Asolca had got 
into strange company. 

My sternness and young March’s pallid face 
made the pawnbroker comprehend that there 
was something wrong. I believe he thought 
I was a detective, and made but small demur 
about showing me the ring, though he kept 
assuring me that he was an honest tradesman 
who had never had so much as a suspicion about 
him. 1 And the young gent looked like one that 
might have a thing of that sort naturally enough. 
But remember, sir, that 1 know nothing about 
it j I’m quite innocent’ 

‘All right,’ I interrupted. ‘There’s no sus- 
picion of you; you’re in no danger if you’ll 
make haste and produce that ring/ 

He did so. Was the pang that went through 
me one of relief or shame 1 For it was not 
Colonel Farrer’s ruby that 1 saw, but Agatha’s 
diamond engagement ring. 


at this moment, and threatened with the police 
office. I don’t myself understand her conduct ; 
but I expect that you do. How, look here, 
March ; I wouldn’t lend you a shilling to save 
you from penal servitude, as far as you yourself 
are concerned; bat for Agatha’s sake, I’ll pay 
this debt of yours, or whatever it is, if only 
you ’ll make a clean breast of the matter.’ 

Confession did not come easily to my com- 
j pauion ; he was too anxious to excuse himself 
: to . tell a straight story ; but, put briefly, it was 
I the familiar tale of gambling, debt, the cherished 
I chum developing into the pressing creditor, and 
embezzlement committed to meet his claims. 

‘It’s not much— only fifteen pounds; but it’s 
j enough to play the mischief with me if I can’t 
! account for it to-morrow. At least it would 
have been if Agatha hadn’t helped me out of 
the bog/ 

‘ Did she give you money V 

‘Not exactly. She hadn’t enough; and those 
beasts at the College she teaches at wouldn’t 
advance her salary, though it’s due next week. 
She thought she could get it that way ; but 
they wouldn’t give it her — the mean hounds.’ 

It was wonderful what scorn Will felt for 
the Secretary and Treasurer of that College. 

‘That was when she left me in the morning. 
When she came back in the afternoon she told 
me of the refusal, and we were at our wits’ end, 
till she thought of something else.’ 

‘What did she think of? What did she give 
you?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter about that, does it? 1 he 
asked, looking more uncomfortable tkau ever. 

‘That is just what does matter.’ 

‘ It was a ring.’ 

! 4 A ring 1’ I sat down and groaned aloud. It 

, was all true, then. Agatha was a thief. Slxe 
had put her own head in the noose to save 
this miserable young scapegrace. But how could 
she have been so mad as to think she could 
; escape detection '? 

‘ Where is it now V I asked at last. 

‘ Pawned.’ 

‘ Have you the ticket ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the money?’ 

‘Yes.’ _ 

‘I’ll give you a cheque for the sum ; but we 
must go to the pawnbroker to-night and redeem 
'it/ 

* It’s too late.’ 

‘If it were midnight, I must get it out to- 
night. I’d rout up the Seven Sleepers to get 
it. Come along and show me the place.’ 

‘ But look here ; you ’ll act square V 

‘I have promised you a cheque sufficient to 
cover that— -deficit. I’ll give it you just now 
if you like, if you’ll give me the money you 
got for the ring and take me to the pawn- 
broker.’ 

He brought it out— two dirty five-pound notes, 
three sovereigns, and a handful of silver— a 
miscellaneous collection that made fifteen pounds 
in all, .Fortunately, 1 had a cheque-book in my 
pocket, and gave him a cheque for the amount. 

‘It’s all right, I suppose? 5 he said, fingering 
the paper dubiously. 

‘Of course it’s all right/ I replied with some 
anger, 1 1 ’m not a rich man ; but 1 should 


HOW. SOME POPULAR IHSTITUTIONS 
BEGAN. 


‘Reuter’ is a word which is pretty familiar to 
most newspaper readers, yet few are aware that 
Reuter’s system of news-supply is practically 
not more than thirty years old. In 1849, Baron 
Reuter tried to introduce his agency into the 
metropolis ; but the London newspapers would 
have nothing to do with him. At first, he con- 
fined his attention to the supply of financial 
intelligence ; but in 1859 he managed to be first 
in the field with a report of the speech delivered 
by Napoleon III. at the New-year’s reception in 
the Tuileries, and from thenceforward Reuter’s 
Agency became an established fact. 

The Press Association, or ‘P. A.’ as it is called 
by newspaper people, is an even more recent 
institution. Prior to 1808, it was unknown ; but 






HOW SOME POPULAR INSTITUTIONS BEGAN. 


ill that year, when the telegraph system was There are now, probably, between five and six 
taken over by the State, newspaper proprietors million teetotalers in the United Kingdom, 
formed themselves into an Association for the Among temperance societies the Good Templar 
distribution of news. That Association has now Association occupies a prominent place. The 
correspondents, one might almost say, everywhere; ‘ l.O.G/IV had its birth in New York in 1851. 
and there is not a town and hardly a village in In 1868 it was introduced into England by Mr 
the kingdom that does not possess its ‘P. A.’ man, Joseph Matins, who. is still the leading member 
who is ready to flash to the head office in London of the order. Since its introduction into this 
any important event occurring in his district, country the Good Templar movement has obtained 
At the head office the item is carefully edited, many adherents, though of late it does not seem 
and then sent to newspapers all over the to have engaged so much of public attention as 

country. it did some years ago. At the beginning of 

‘Hospital Sunday’ is another institution now 1 February I860 the membership under the Grand 
deservedly popular, yet, strange to say, it has not ; Lodge of England numbered about one hundred 
yet reached its majority. For a long time it had j thousand, and as these were joined during that 
been the practice on the Continent to make a month by the North of England Grand Lodge and 
special collection in the churches every year for the United Service Grand Lodge, the total mem- 
tire hospitals in each particular district ; but burship must now reach an enormous number, 
until Dr James Wakley, editor of the Lancet , Another temperance agency which has obtained 

started the Metropolitan Hospital Home Fund in considerable notoriety is the Blue Ribbon move- 
1873, ‘Hospital Sunday ’ was practically unknown meat. This also had its origin in America, where 
in Great Britain. it was begun by Francis Murphy, and was known 

Flower Services, which are now universally a» the ‘ Murphy Movement.’ It was inaugurated 

held, and which clo so much to brighten the in England by Mr William Noble at the Stan- 

dreary lives of hospital patients and workhouse dard Theatre, Shoreditch, on February 10, 1878. 
inmates, were initiated in 1853 by the Rev. W. M. One million adherents to total abstinence were 
Whittemore, D.D., rector of St Katharine Gree, obtained during the first three years of its 
Leadttuluill Street, E.C. The flower service is now existence. 

an annual institution in churches belonging to Speaking of agencies of this character, the 
nearly every denomination in the kingdom. early history of the Salvation Army suggests 

Working-men’s Clubs, so numerous now, did itself. This was begun in 1865 by the Rev. 
not exist a little over thirty years ago. In William Booth, under the title of the ‘Christian 
1858, the Rev. E. Butcher Chatmer, vicar of Si Mission,’ and was carried on under that name 
Matthias, Salford, established the first regularly till 1878, when the title of Salvation: Army was 
organised _ Working-men’s Club. Miss Adeline substituted. The ‘ Army ’ is now represented in 
Cooper, with the Earl of Shaftesbury’s assistance, ! every centre of population in the kingdom, and 
followed suit with the Duck Lane Workmen's the uniform of its ‘soldiers’ is known in nearly 
Club in Westminster in 1860 ; and in 186 A the every country in the world. 

Working-men’s Club and Institute Union was Another army, which, though of quite a dis- 
established. At first, Working-men’s Clubs— ferent character from, and with more military 
which really owe their origin to the zeal of the associations than Mr Booth’s, has become quite a 
advocates of temperance — were teetotal establish- regular institution in our midst, is composed of 
nients ; but it was soon found that these, how- old soldiers, who receive the title of Commission- 
ever excellent in intention, would never become aires. The idea of forming a corps of xuessen- 
national in the wider sense of the term ; and gers came originally— as the name commissionaire 
other Clubs were organised the refreshments in will suggest — from France, for Paris possessed its 
which were not limited to beverages of a non- public street messengers before they were thought 
alcoholic character. These Clubs, many of them of in Britain. The corps was first established in 
political, are now scattered far and wide through- this country by Captain E. Walter in 185.9, and 
out the country. it now contains a large ami most trustworthy 

Not far removed from the Working-men’s Club body of men. 
is the ‘British Workman Public-house.’ This Among all our popular institutions, there are 
movement was begun by Mr and Mrs Hind perhaps none which appeal more strongly to our 
Smith in 1867. The ‘British Workmans/ or sympathies than those which have for their 
Coffee Palaces as they are called, were established object the saving of life in times of sudden 
with the object of counteracting the attractions danger. The Fire Brigade and the Lifeboat 
of the bar parlour. In 1875, the Cocoa House Service are the most prominent of these. . From 
system was inaugurated at Liverpool ; and most 1833 to 1866 the extinguishing of fires in the 
of the large towns in the kingdom are now fairly metropolis was performed by the Fire Insurance 
well provided with houses for the sale of non- Companies ; hut in the latter year this duty was 
intoxicating refreshments. Many of them, too, transferred to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
are so successful financially that they are able and since then, the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
to pay a very respectable dividend. ” with Captain Shaw at its head, has enjoyed 

Associated with the objects of the British an ever-increasing popularity. Every town in 
Workman Public-houses are the Temperance Britain has now its Fire Brigade ; and very few 
Societies, and the origin of most of these is of country districts are not possessed of some organi- 
recent date. The first teetotal pledge was signed sation, voluntary or otherwise, for the protection 
by Mr Joseph Livesey and a few friends at of life and property from fire. 

Preston, on September 1, 1832; and the word The Lifeboat Service is an even more popular 
‘teetotal’ was unknown until it was invented by institution, and has a century’s record of gallant 
‘Dicky Turner/ one of the Preston band, in 1833. deeds to look back upon. The Royal National 
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Lifeboat Institution was founded in 1824; but 
more tlum thirty years previously (in 1789) the 
first lifeboat made its appearance at South Shields, 
it was constructed by a Mr Greathead, whose 
services to mariners in danger were recognised by 
the Society of Arts, which presented him with 
fifty guineas and a gold medal. 

The Ambulance Association, another life-saving 
agency, has already far exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations of its promoters. It was 
established in 1877 by the Duke of Manchester, 
and since its establishment has been the means of 
conveying much-needed knowledge as to the pre- 
liminary treatment of the injured to probably 
not fewer than one hundred thousand students. 

So much has been said and written about Post- 
office history, that it seems a work of supereroga- 
tion to refer to it here. It may, not, however, be 
generally known that in 1683 a London uphol- 
sterer named Bober t Murray successfully estab- 
lished a penny post in the metropolis ; and that 
afterwards, when the system came into the hands 
of William Doweray, the business had become so 
valuable that Government, with an eye to the 
main chance, obtained a King’s Bench decree that 
the whole thing should be ‘ handed over to and 
remain the property’ of the royal establishment. 
The introduction of the penny-postage system, 
properly so called, in 1840 does not require a 
reference here. 

The Money Orders issued by the Post-office 
had their origin in a private speculation by three 
Post-office officials, who began the system in 1792. 
At that time, however, no order could be issued 
for more than five guineas, and the charge for 
sending that amount was 4s. 6d. The system was 
taken over by the Post-office in 1838, and the five 
guineas for which 4s. 6d. was charged in 1792 i 
can now be sent for fivepenee. 

Postal Orders are but a decade old. Their 
issue was begun in 1881; and since then, their 
popularity has increased year by year, so much 
so, indeed, that, in business circles, postal orders 
now frequently pass through many hands as a 
medium of exchange before being presented for 
conversion into cash at the Post-office counter. 


A ROMANCE OF MIDDLE AGE. 

CHAPTER II.— -CONCLUSION. 

The next morning nothing unusual marked the 
conduct of either of the Miss Powers. Miss 
Sabrina was calmly dignified, as was her wont; 
and if Miss Elizabeth’s cheeks were a shade paler 
than usual, her laugh was ever on her lips, and 
her spirits seemed even brighter than usual. 
That pride of ours which bids us don the mask of 
mirth was strong in her. Sabrina should never 
guess the impression that Dr Meadows’ conduct 
had made upon her foolish old heart ! While the 
sisters were sitting .at breakfast, Bridget, their 
one domestic, brought in a foreign-looking letter. 
Chloe, their married sister, was living in Mar- 
seilles with her husband, M. Cervay, a French 
architect, who was superintending the building 
of a large theatre there ; and her weekly letters 
were looked forward to with great pleasure 
by both sisters, though Miss Sabrina had an 
inborn horror of France and everything French. 


The very words suggested something highly 
improper and objectionable, in her opinion. But 
this was not the usual day for Chloe’s letter, so 
they felt a little anxious as the envelope was torn 
open. . 

‘I hope nothing is wrong, Sabrina?’ asked 
Miss Elizabeth. She would not have dreamed of 
looking over her sister’s shoulder to ascertain for, 
herself. 

‘No; nothing is wrong, Elizabeth ; but the 
letter contains some important news,’ answered 
Miss Sabrina, handing the letter to her sister. 

The news was that M. Cervay had been 
urgently requested by his father, who lived, hi 
Chicago, and was failing in health, to pay him 
a long visit as soon as his present work should 
be at an end. 

‘ Engine will see the completion of his work 
here next week,’ wrote Chloe, ‘and we shall then 
start for Chicago. Work is scarce here ; and my 
husband thinks of settling in the United States, 
probably near his father. But, meanwhile, we 
should like our one child, Bien Airnee, who is 
about nineteen, to have a quiet house. She is 
not very strong, and the unsettled life we shall 
lead for a time would be very bad for any girl. 
Dear sisters, you can guess what I am about to 
ask you. Will you take our child till we are 
settled in a home of our own ? All arrangements 
shall be made. While I write, a telegram lias 
come to hasten our visit, as my father-in-law 
is growing rapidly worse. Counting on your 
ready consent, we shall put Airnee under the 
escort of a friend who is also coming to England, 
and she will be with you, all being well, oh the 
evening of next Friday.’ 

Then followed many injunctions to take care 
of ‘our dear child, our Bien Airnee,’ and to teach 
her the housewifely gifts that Chloe knew her 
sisters possessed. 

When Miss Elizabeth had finished reading the 
letter, she drew a long breath. 

‘I am ghul Chloe lias such confidence in our 
love for her,’ said Miss Sabrina with moist eyes. 

‘ I shall write her at once to say how more than 
glad we shall be to luive her child. She will 
brighten us up, quiet old maids that we are.’ 

‘ We will give her the front bedroom, Sabrina, 
and I will move into the little one over the 
kitchen,’ said Miss Elizabeth, ever intent on 
kindly deeds. 

But her sister opposed her with quiet deter- 
mination. ‘I shall sleep in the back room, Eliza- 
beth. You know, my dear, how liable you are 
to take cold ; and there is a most trying draught 
from that chimney.’ 

The intervening : days— it was then Sunday— 
were spent in removing Miss Sabrina’s belongings 
and making the guest’s room as pretty as possible, 
Miss Elizabeth denuding her own room of many 
of its quaint ornaments that Bien Aimfie might 
have everything bright around her. 

On the Friday morning, Alias Elizabeth went 
down into the village to order supplies for the 
week-end, and as she came up the hill carrying 
a basket of fresh brown eggs, she met l)r Meadows 
coming out of the chemist’s shop. lie accosted 
her with a friendly greeting. The hand that lay 
in his for a moment trembled, and the basket 
nearly fell ; but remembering Sabrina’s injunc- 
tions, Miss Elizabeth drew her slight form up 
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behind the house, and learn to bake these sweet 
cakes— may I not? And ah, but there will be 
a thousand things to do ; and you must hear 
all about la belle France.’ 

A few days passed full of delightful novelty 
to Aimee ; but Miss Sabrina noticed that her 
sister’s cheeks were growing paler, raid was not 
deceived by her assumed cheerfulness. 

‘Elizabeth,’ she said one evening, after Aimee 
had- gone to bed, tired from a Icing' ramble in 
the woods, ‘I have been thinking that this 
would he a very good opportunity to pay your 
long-promised visit to Mrs Guru there ’ — naming 
an old friend of Miss Elizabeth’s who had recently 
become a widow. * You see, 1 shall have Amide 
to take care of me ; and 1 think the change 
will do you good/ 

There was no escaping the scrutiny of those 
all-seeing gray eyes, so Miss Elizabeth quietly 
dropped her mask and assented. 

Accordingly, the next day she packed her little 
trunk, and steamed away submissively to her 
friend’s house at Carlisle, a distance of about 
twenty miles. 

On the evening after her departure, Aimee 
was watering the grass in front of the porch, 
when a low cry reached her ears through the 
open door that led into the lobby. Banning 
into the house, she found her aunt sitting on 
a chair in the hall, evidently in great pain. 

‘Hellas!’ she cried, ‘what is it you have done, 
mu tante V 

‘I fear I have sprained my ankle, dear,’ 
answered Miss Sabrina, her : face all drawn with 
pain. 4 Will you send Bridget for Dr Meadows? 
I cannot move till he has done something for me. 
I stupidly caught my foot in the stair carpet 
where those nails have come out.’ 

In about a quarter of an hour Dr Meadows 
came hurrying in, and, with Bridget’s assistance, 
carried Miss Sabrina up to her bedroom, after 
first bandaging the injured ankle. 

Leaving 1 her with strict injunctions not to 
move, he went down-stairs, followed by Aimee, 
who introduced herself in her pretty foreign 
way : ‘ Yous savez — ah, you know, monsieur— 
that Tante Elise is away — Mees Elizabeth, I 
should say. It would be better— would it not ? 
—to keep the news of this little accident from 
her, in order not to spoil her holiday V 

‘Is Miss Elizabeth away?’ asked the doctor 
rather abruptly, knitting his heavy brows. 

‘Ah yes. She was not looking as she ought. 
Her cheeks . were pale ; so ma tante sent her 
to get a leefcle change. 1 

‘ I am sorry to hear she is not well, 1 said Dr 
Meadows, as he stood with his hand upon the 
half-open door.— ‘ Well, you will not allow your 
aunt to get out of bed, Miss Gervay. I will call 
in the morning. Good-evening to you.’ 

‘Iiow nice Monsieur le Doeteur is, 1 said Aimee 
when she returned to her aunt’s bedside, ‘lie 
has an air so strong and noble. Is he long your 
doctor V 

‘He is a very old friend, 1 said Miss Sabrina 
with some constraint. ‘But we have been for- 
tunate enough not to require his professional 
services very often.’ 

‘He is married, n’est-ce pas?’ 

‘ No ; he is a widower and the subject dropped. 

A week or two passed, and tlie doctor called 


with wounded pride arid resolved to treat Dr 
Meadows very coldly. 

‘ Shall. 1 carry your basket for you, Miss Eliza- 
beth ?’ lie asked, bending down to catch a glimpse 
of her averted face. 

‘Thanks, Dr Meadows ; but I prefer to carry 
it myself. 1 

For a few moments silence ensued; and Dr 
Meadows stopped at the gate of his own house, 
and determined to make one more attempt to 
melt the little lady’s icy tones. ‘May I walk 
up with you, Elizabeth? 1 he asked in tones of 
reproachful tenderness and respect. 

Wounded by what she was forced to believe 
his meaningless sentimentalism, Miss Elizabeth 
looked straight into Dr Meadows’ eyes and said 
coldly : ‘ No ; I thank you— I prefer to walk by 
myself? 

With a low bow, the Doctor turned in at his 
gate ; and Miss Elizabeth, with sore and wounded 
heart, toiled up the hill alone — only prevented 
from bursting into tears by the grim satisfaction 
of having done her duty. 

About eight o’clock that evening the village 
omnibus drew up at the back gate of Sunny bank 
Cottage, and a slight tall girl, with pale tear- 
stained cheeks, alighted, and ran into the arms 
so kindly held out to greet her. She suffered 
herself to be led into the cool drawing-room and 
laid on the couch by the open window. 

‘Poor tired child !’ said Miss Sabrina, with 
unwonted tenderness, smoothing the girl’s dark 
hair as she lay and cried for very weariness. 
‘But cheer up, my dear. Here is your aunt 
Elizabeth bringing you some sweet cakes of her 
own baking and a glass of new milk. Try to 
eat, and then you shall go to bed. — To-morrow 
you will wake up quite refreshed and happy.’ 

Thus urged, Aimee dried her eyes, and slipping 
her arm round her aunt’s neck, kissed her on 
both cheeks in her impulsive foreign way. 

‘Yon are a good kind aunt. — Aunt Sabrina, is 
it not?’ she asked in broken English. — ‘ And you 
are Aunt Elizabeth ? But I shall call you Tante 
Elise ; it is prettier, do you not think?’ she added, 
turning to Miss Elizabeth. 

* Call me what you like, dear, if you will only 
eat what I have brought you. To-morrow, we 
will hear all about your mother and father,’ said 
her aunt, stooping to kiss tlie cheek held up to I 
her. 

‘Ah, you are so kind, so kind ;’ and the tired j 
girl fell to crying again, touched by the tender- 
ness of the two gentle ladies. 

‘Come, my dear,’ said Miss Sabrina when I 
Airnee had been prevailed upon to drink the 
milk and nibble a morsel of cake. ‘I am going 
to put you to bed without asking your leave.’ 

Nothing loth, Aimee followed her aunt up- 
stairs, and was soon tucked up in her welcome 
bed, where she slept the dreamless sleep of 
wearied youth, and woke the next morning to 
see a yellow ray of sunshine slanting in through 
the white blind. 

‘All, you look better to-day, my dear,’ Miss 
Sabrina said as Aimee came into the parlour at 
breakfast-time with cheeks rosy from a walk round 
the garden and eyes bright after a long sleep. 

‘6li yes, ma tante. I do not mean to he 
a damp blanket — I think you say,’ she answered 
gaily;, ‘and I may explore these lovely woods 
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every day. He was amused by Aimee’s impulsive he swore Inwardly at having betrayed himself 5 
ways, and enjoyed listening to her lively chatter, hut when his wrath had cooled a little, _ lie 
She soon became quite at home with him, arid thought of her words, and soon the manliness 
told him about her father and mother, and *la within him began to cry out against the timidity 
belle France ; 1 for he was not a busy man now, and self-depreciation that had held him bade 
ami would stroll round the garden with her after from making a straightforward appeal to Miss 
: seeing his patient, and draw out her childish Elizabeth’s feelings. Then and there he decided 
confidences, till her affectionate nature, together once more to ‘screw his courage to .the .sticking-, 
with the instinct that made her trust him so point,’ and ‘We’ll not fail’ he said to himself 
i completely, soon caused her to regard him as an as lie stood on the doorstep ; and he pulled the 
i old friend — almost as a temporary father. bell so vigorously that the servant came running 

Soon Miss Sabrina was allowed to come down- to the door in dishevelled alarm, 
stairs for a few hours every day, and from the Accordingly, the morning after Miss Eliza- 
drawing-room window where she lay on the beth’s return he donned a fine white waistcoat, 
couch she watched the middle-aged man and the buttoned up his frock-coat with agile fingers, 
young girl take their lyibitual stroll togerher, and sallied forth to place his happiness in .the 
and gradually the idea grew in her mind that scale of fickle fortune. He was fortunate enough 
l)r Meadows was seeking a bride in earnest — the to find Miss Elizabeth alone in the drawing-room 
niece, and not the aunt. arranging [lowers in a gown of Quaker gray. 

The night before Miss Elizabeth’s return, Aimee Determined at once to broach the subject upper- 
was talking to the doctor of her younger aunt, most in his mind, he began— -after a little hmu- 
He had been drinking tea with them in honour ming and hawing — in this wise : ‘Miss Elizabeth, 
of Miss Sabrina’s first walk round the garden. I have come to speak to you on a subject which 
* I should say. mon ami,’ she said reflectively, ‘if concerns my happiness very deeply.’ 

Tante Elise were younger, that she had “la So it was true ; Sabrina had been quite right ! 
grande passion.” For see, when a girl in France ‘Yes, Dr Meadows,’ said Miss Elizabeth nerv- 
has it, she grows pale; she seems not to hear ously, pulling a pansy to pieces as she spoke, 
you when you speak to her ; and then her laugh * I know — that, is— we are quite prepared — 1 will 
sounds strange and harsh. Bo it is with Tante go and fetch Sabrina.’ 

Elise; and are not English and French alike in ‘Fetch Sabrina?’ echoed the good Doctor in 
that? But then, alas! I fear she is too old for astonishment at this novel way of receiving a 
la grande passion.’ speech so obvious in its meaning. 

‘Too old ! ’ said the Doctor indignantly, adding Miss Elizabeth became more and more Hurried, 
involuntarily: ‘ / am not too old.’ ‘Well — I will fetch Aimee,’ she said tremulously. 

^ Something in his voice caught the girl’s atten- Then, catching the Doctor’s eye, and reading a 
lion. She looked up curiously at him. and he, strange tale therein, she added wildly, in her 
foolish ancient lover, blushed like a girl beneath confusion, ‘or both of them.’ 
her inquiring eyes. ‘ Ah ! ’ she cried archly, Suddenly it all flashed upon the Doctor. He 
‘you— my mock-papa— are you in love?- Why, moved to where Miss Elizabeth was standing, 
of course,’ she cried again, clapping her hands in and took both her hands in his. ‘ Is it possible,- 
childish delight at her own quick perception. Elizabeth, that you can mistake what I mean?’ 
‘You are in love with Tante Elise. Why did I ‘Oh, please don’t talk like that, Dr Meadows,’ 
not guess before?’ Then, noticing that his face sobbed Miss Elizabeth in dismay. ‘I promised 
was very grave, her mood changed at once, and Sabrina that 1 would not let you lead me into 
■ raising his hand to her lips, she kissed it impul- foo-oo-lish sentimeut-a-lism.’ 
sively. ‘Ah, I am so sorry,’ she said apolo- ‘What do you mean, Elizabeth? I love you, 
getically. I should not have said it. I will not I want you to be my wife. It is “Yes,” is it 
be rude again ;’ and with a hasty ‘Good-bye’ she- not?’ he asked tenderly, for Miss Elizabeth had 
turned and ran back into the house. unconsciously laid her head on his shoulder and 

Miss Sabrina had been watching the little was sobbing as if her heart would break, 
scene, and never doubted that Dr Meadows ‘But Sabrina said you were only a bee-ee-e,’ 
. would now ask for Aimoe’s hand at the earliest she murmured piteously through her tears, ‘and 
opportunity. < that you — flew about— sucking a little honey— 

‘T shall refer him to her parents, of course,’ here and — there; and that if you ever were to 
she thought; ‘yet I am sure they could not but settle, it would he on some g-gorgeous flower; 
approve. I knew he would choose a young bride, and 1 arn only a— comparatively p-poor old maid.’ 
Wnafc a good thing I warned Elizabeth in time. She had learned her lesson well. 

I shall tell her first thing when she comes home ; At that moment Dr Meadows hated Miss 
and meanwhile I will not mention the subject Sabrina with a vindictive hatred. But he eon- 
to Aimee,’ _ trolled it, and gently putting his arm around 

The next day Mis3 Elizabeth returned, looking Miss Elizabeth, he drew her to him and tried to 
a shade fresher for her change; and for a long soothe her agitation. ‘I don’t think / am a bee,’ 
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‘Miss Sabrina,’ said Dr Meadows, stepping 
forward, ‘ F have asked vour sister to become my 
wife, and she has done me the honour to accept 
my offer-. I cannot ask for your sanction, blit I 
should like your blessing and continued friend- 
ship. Believe me, I am not the light rover you 
imagine. I will take care of Elizabeth, and you 
shall not feel that you have lost a sister ; but 
only, by God’s help, that you have gained a 
brother.’ And stooping, lie raised Miss Sabrina’s 
hand to his lips. 


AX IMPORTANT IRISH INDUSTRY. 

HOW TT MAY BE REVIVED. 

For some time past the production of Irish flax 
has been on the decline. It is one of the most 
distressing facts in connection with that distressful 
country, that while the linen industry of Belfast 
has been growing and prospering, the native 
cultivation of the raw material upon which it 
depends has been growing smaller by degrees 
and smjserably less. Flax -imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Continent now amount to 
the formidable figure of seven million pounds per 
annum. Russia, Holland, and Belgium each send 
their quota to the merchants of Belfast. Accord- 
ing to competent authorities, this state of things 
does not arise from the natural inferiority of 
Irish flak, or the unsuitability of soil and climate. 
It said that Ireland should not only be able 
to provide for all its own needs, but should also 
be- a large exporter of flax. Professor Sullivan of 
Cork writes : ‘ I have examined all the soils of 
Europe and of nineteen American States ; none 
of all these possesses the properties for the pro- 
duction of fibre equal to the soil of Ireland,’ 
The failure of Irish flax in the native market, 
which is just now attracting serious attention 
across St George’s Channel, can be explained 
only by the defective way in which the crop 
is cultivated. 

There is one all-important difference between 
the flax industry of the Continent and that of 
Ireland. In Ireland, the farmers produce the 
crop and prepare it for the cloth manufacturer. 
In Belgium, in Holland, and in Russia, on the 
other hand, the farmer concerns himself solely 
with the cultivation of the crop. The prepara- 
tion of the fibre is in the hands of persons 
specially skilled and trained in the work. The 
continuance in Ireland of the old system is 
known to entail much loss and waste ; while it 
is seemingly on account of the greater efficiency 
and higher quality arising from the division of 
labour that the Belfast manufacturers so fre- 
quently prefer the foreign to the home-grown 
: article. After the farmer has sown the seed and 
gathered the crop, several processes remain before 
the flax can be used in the cloth-mills. The most 
important are technically known a3 ‘steeping’ 
and ‘ scutching.’ By steeping is generally meant 
sinking the straw in deep water. Different 
methods of steeping prevail in different countries, 
according to local circumstances. In Holland, 
stones are scarce, so the flax has to be laid on 
. the surface of the water and then covered with 
mud raked up from the bottom of the water. 
The finest flax in the world comes from Courtrai, 
in Belgium, where the fibre is steeped in the 


river Lvs, whose velocity is only at the rate of 
three miles an hour. The straw is sunk packed 
in crates, and for many miles both banks of the 
river are used as steeping-grounds. In Russia, 
on the other hand, the flax is merely spread 
upon the ground and the rain is left to do the 
steeping. On Irish flax farms the straw is 
thrown into pits or wells with the seed still i 
on it, the farmers not having learned the conti- | 
nental trick of saving the seed and yet getting ; 
good fibre. Much expense is consequently in- 
curred in obtaining seed from abroad. On tbe 
Continent,^ too, the method of ‘scutching’ is 
widely different, the yield of fibre being usually 
wider and better. So general is the necessary 
technical knowledge that in the scutehing-mills 
the labour is mostly that of girls and lads from 
seventeen to twenty years old, instead of men, 
as in Ireland, earning thirty shillings a week. 
Both the cheapness and the efficiency of the 
labour are said to be due to the separation of 
the functions of the producer from what are 
really those of the manufacturer. 

There are two methods by which this is 
accomplished. The farmer may buy the seed 
and sow it on his land, in order to sell it to 
the factor, who will prepare the flax for the 
market. The factor, on the other hand, may 
himself provide the seed and hire the land from 
the farmer, whose remuneration for preparing 
the land, sowing the seed, &c., will be included 
in the rent. It is to the adoption of one or the 
other of these plans that some people in Ireland 
are looking for a revival of what should be one 
of its most important industries. At the present 
time the crop is only cultivated to any extent 
in seven out of the thirty-two counties, the 
production of flax in all the southern counties 
being quite insignificant. The average crop of 
the seven counties is worth eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum ; so that, if the other 
twenty-five counties were producers in the same 
proportion, Ireland’s flax industry— regardless of 
the seed that should be saved under an improved 
system, which would in itself represent a con- 
siderable sum — could be made to realise an 
income of between three and four million pounds 
yearly. As a matter of fact, the experts are of 
opinion that with its well-watered valleys, the 
south of Ireland is even better adapted To the 
production of flax than the north. Before the 
farmers of the south can supply Belfast market 
with fibre equal to that which is now imported 
from across the seat, there must, it is thought, be 
some intermediate agency by which the prepara- 
tory processes could be undertaken. Some two 
years ago, a Belfast manufacturer made a very suc- 
cessful experiment with flax-growing in the south 
on the continental system; He rented sixty 
acres of land near Cork which he had prepared 
for a flax-crop. Last season the land yielded 
eighty stones of fibre of tbe value of ten shillings 
per stone, and seed to the value of six pounds 
per acre, the profit being over three hundred 
per " cent. This is probably an exceptionally 
favourable result, but it certainly shows that, 
under proper conditions, the production of flax 
in the southern parts of the island can be made 
to yield wealth beyond tbe Irish farmers’ dreams 
of avarice. In order to give the continental 
plan a trial in Tipperary, Mr Thomas Dickson, 




M.P., has started a guarantee fund for the time the principal processes in the field for the 
renting and working of a hundred acres. Ireland manufacture of the metal are : the Castner 
sorely needs industries of some kind or other; process; the Netto process ; the Cowles electrical 
and in this movement all party antagonism can process (differing from the first two named in 
surely be sunk. not producing the metal itself, blit alloys of 

• ■ ■ __ ■ ■ . - -■ — aluminium with other metals), the Grabau 

T T system, the Heroult process (in use at 'Nett-. 

A u iU L 1 u 1 ■ • hausen, in which again electricity is employed), 

Aluminium has steadily advanced in importance and the Hall method (carried out both in Great 
of late years, and recent discoveries, largely Britain and America, and extracting the metal 
reducing the cost of production, cannot fail to from clay), 

lead to a considerably augmented output of this Passing to the varied uses to which this com - 
metal, which appears undoubtedly destined to paratively new metal has been put, we find, 
play an increasingly commanding part in the amongst others, telescope tubes, opera glasses, 
metallurgical world. Hence, a few words dealing sextants, physical and surgical apparatus, statu- 
with this comparatively new metal, its history, ettes and works of art ; culinary utensils, coinage, 
methods of production, and applications in the jewellery, and a host of similar objects made 
arts and industries, may prove of some passing from it, in which lightness and resistants tar- 
interest to our readers. nishing are desiderata. 

The name is derived from the ‘alumen’ of the In forming alloys generally, aluminium has 
Romans, though the metal we thus designate a very wide field. With iron, three or four 
is not believed to have been known to the pounds to the ton reduces the melting-point to 
ancients. Margraff, in the middle of the eight- such a liquid state that the mixture fills the 
eenfch century, proved the earth alumina to be smallest interstices and produces the finest cast- 
a distinct substance ; but it was not uutil about ings. With copper, steel, and silver, aluminium 
the year 1828 that Wohler, to whom must be also produces valuable alloys, 
credited the true discovery of aluminium, first It is not a little curious to note that a metal 
succeeded in extracting the metal. Aluminium so difficult and costly of extraction is in its 

remained, however, a laboratory product until oxidised condition very abundantly met with 

some thirty years later, when St Claire Deville, in nature. Thus, an ordinary brick contains an 
under the auspices of Napoleon III., perfected appreciable amount of aluminium; and a recent 
its manufacture, and placed the metal on a writer has pointed out that an annual production 
commercial basis. The first works for producing of - ten million tons of the metal from such a 
aluminium in any quantity were established source would at the end of one hundred years 
near Arles, in Prance, and by what has since leave practically untouched in this country alone 
become known as the Deville process ; the metal the inexhaustible deposits to be found, 
could be procured in Paris in 1857 at about Enough lias been said to prove the many 
7s. 6d. per ounce. valuable properties and ever-increasing utility 

In 1860, works were started at Battersea, near of the new metal; and with the unlimited 
London, in which aluminium was produced more supplies provided by Nature, and the constantly 
economically from cryolite and sodium by improved methods for cheapening production, 

; methods due to Dr Percy, and saving about there can he but little doubt that a very extended 
half the cost of the Deville process. Cryolite, sphere lies before the metal we have briefly 
which contains about 13‘5 per cent of aluminium, sketched. 

is, it may here be stated, a mineral found only 

in one part of Greenland ; but so extensive is 

the deposit that no danger exists of its exluius- THE SEA. 

^Before dealing with the many processes now A rich red radiance fills the western sky 

in the field for the cheap production of ahum- Ere darkness comes once more ; 

ilium, we may briefly glance at the properties and The weary waves with ceaseless rise and fall 

, special characteristics of the metal under con- Dash on the pebbled shore. 

I sideration. Aluminium has a white silver-like 
appearance, is both malleable and ductile ; and The mournful cadence of the seething tide 

from its sonorous properties is much used in the Is silent in mine ear ; 

manufacture of bells. An exceedingly important My heart is full of that sweet soul who died 

feature is its lightness, a property which favours In the wane of yester year. 


The wind sounds shrilly in the hollow cav 
The sea-gull shrieks hard by, 

The surging breakers ever burst and lave 
The rocks beneath ; but I 


Am deaf unto wild Nature’s bari 
One soft voice fills mine ears— 
The voice of one that I shall nevi 
Through all the coming years. 
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DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


i lions seldom err. No dcmbt she was right : no 
doubt -she was right. The young man wanted 
to marry Psyche. 

JJufc in that rase, what ought he himself, as a 
father, to do? The young man had probably 
neither money nor position. 

In any other relation of life, indeed, Haviknd 
Dumaresq would never have thought for one 
moment of inquiring about either of those ad- 
ventitious circumstances. And he would have 
regarded tlieir possession to a great extent as a 
positive disadvantage to the man who was cum- 
j bered with them. Money, he would have said, 

J was a bar to exertion : position was antagonistic 
to wide human sympathies. Those men best 
know the universe in which they live, those men 
best love tlieir kind and all other kinds, who 
earn their own bread by the sweat of their brow, 
and who have felt the keen spur and common 
bond of hunger. So, as recommendations to a 
man in the abstract, poverty and insignificance 
were far more important in Haviland Dumaresq’s 
mind than money and position. 

But where Psyche was concerned' things seemed 
quite otherwise. The old philosopher had wasted 
his own life in the way he liked best, in obedience 
to the imperious demands of his own inmost and 
highest nature ; but he wasn’t going to let that 
beautiful girl of his waste hers in the same foolish 
spendthrift manner : she should profit, he whis- 
pered to himself fondly, by her father’s hard and 
dearly-bought experience. For his own part, 
Haviland Dumaresq would not have taken from 
Charles Linneli a twenty-guinea picture ; hut 
for Psyche, he was ready to take from the first 
comer ten thousand a year, and a title, and a 
castle, and a place in the peerage, and anything 
else of vulgar estimation that the world, the mere 
wealthy commonplace world, could give him. 
He was prepared to debase himself to Mrs Mait- 
land’s level. 

A twenty-guinea picture, indeed ! The young 
man seemed to ask twenty guineas for it as if 
money were water. May, he seemed actually to 
be putting his price very low, as a matter of 
friendship to a special purchaser — and if so, j 
Haviland Dumaresq felt he ought certainly to 
resent the uncalled-for liberty, for what right 
had the fellow to presume upon doing him a 
favour when he didn’t even so much as wish it ? 
But, setting that aside, and thinking only of 
Psyche, if the young man could really get twenty 
guineas— or more— for a mere casual water-colour 
sketch, mightn’t the matter be worth inquiring 
Into, after all ? Mightn’t he be a rising and well- 
to-do artist? Haviland Dumaresq hated himself 
for the unworthy thought ; but for Psyche’s sake 
he must hunt up something about this twenty- 
guinea painter fellow. 

After all, painters are often somebodies— even 
as the world judges, of ten somebodies. A painter 
—Heaven forgive him for so low a point of view 
of an ennobling art— a painter may rise to be 
P.R.A. at last, and gain a knighthood, and be 
petted and admired, and earn lots of money, and 
lose his own soul— whatever was highest and 
purest and best within him— and make his wife 
be called My Lady, and give her all that money 
can buy of place and pleasure, and drive her out 
in the Park in a carriage with footmen, and take 
her to Court, like an African savage, bedizened 


with powder and paint and ostrich feathers. - 
Pah ! the lowness, the meanness, the vulgarity, 
the barbarism of it!— But for Psycho,'— A painter 
may often be a really rich man. Why, yes, he 
was really and truly sinking to the abject level 
of a Mrs Maitland. 

Mrs Maitland! An idea ! The note ! The 
note ! What made Mrs Maitland angry about 
Psyche? Not merely because Psyche had got 
an admirer. Clearly, she must have thought 
that Psyche was setting her cap— as she would 
call it in her own hideous match-making dialect— 
at this twenty-guinea painter fellow. But if so, 
that meant, as Haviland Dumaresq instinctively 
knew, that Mrs Maitland wanted the painter 
fellow herself for Geraldine. : And surely Mrs 
Maitland wouldn't want the young man unless 
she was sure lie was a good” investment The 
Maitlands lived up to the very last penny of 
the General’s pay and the very last farthing of 
Mrs Maitland’s small fortune. Tim boys were 
expensive: one in the army j two at Sandhurst 
or Marlborough ; and one who, as his mother 
ingenuously observed, had ‘failed for everything,’ 
and must now he shipped off to 'try his fortune 
in New Zealand or Manitoba. It was positively 
necessary, as the Maitlands would put it, that 
Geraldine should marry a man with money. 
And a man with money enough for Geraldine 
Maitland would presumably have money enough 
for his Psyche also. 

Haviland Dumaresq paced up and down the 
garden walk, revolving these things long in 
his own troubled mind, turning them all over 
this way and that, and unable to arrive at any 
decision about them. At last, wearied out with 
his own anxious thought, he sat down on the 
bench under the gnarled old apple-tree, and 
taking from his waistcoat pocket that small card- . 
board box with the silver-coated pellets, raised 
one of them mechanically to his trembling lips 
to calm his nerves from the tempest that possessed 
them. 

Psyche’s happiness ! Ay, Psyche’s happiness ! 
It Was no less than Psyelm’s happiness that was 
j at stake. And to Haviland Dumaresq, now that 
the Encyclopaedic Philosophy was well off his 
hands, and launched upon posterity, the universe 
consisted mainly of Psyche. Talk about the 
anthropocentric fallacy indeed! Who had done 
more to dispel that : illusion than Haviland 
Dumaresq ? Who had shown more clearly than 
he that instead of the universe revolving” about 
man as its fixed point and centre, man was but 
a single unimportant species, on the wrinkled 
surface of an unimportant satellite, attached by 
gravity to an unimportant sun ; the final product 
of arrested radiant energy on the outer crust of 
an insignificant speck in boundless space ? And 
yet, when it came to the actual internal world, 
was it not also a fact that for Haviland Dumaresq 
the central point in all the universe was Psyche, 

, Psyche, Psyche, Psyche 1 and that around her as 
primary all the suns and constellations circled in 
their orbits like obedient servants'? Was it not 
for her that the cosmos itself loosed the bands 
of Orion and shed the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades through long leagues of space upon her 
nightly dreams ? 

He was roused from liis reverie by a foot- 
step on the gravel path outside ; not the foot- 
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step of a labourer slouching by to work on. the fire. His first thought was that. Linnell had 
allotments beyond : Ilavila'nd Dumaresq, in lus been guilty of rank disrespect to his .person and 
inferential fashion, knew it at once for the firm position in letting him have a fifty-guinea picture 
and even tread of a gentleman. The Loamshire at considerably less than half-price. Poor he 
hinds loiter about like the lialf-emancipated serfs might be — he had sal up half last night, indeed, 

they still are, he said to himself quietly : this is toiling like a galley-slave at that penny-a-lining 

the' step of a freeman born, who walks the soil article on the Conservation of Energy for his 
of England as if it belonged to him. And sure hard-earned ‘ honorarium,’ as no doubt his pub- 
enough, raising his eyes across the hedge, he saw iishers grandiloquently termed it —but what right 
before him Reginald Manseh bad a painter fellow whom he’d hardly even seen 

* Ha, Manse 1/ he cried, beckoning his painter in his life yet, to lower prices for him, like a 
neighbour to turn aside into the garden, ‘this beggarly skinflint, or to take it for granted he 
is luck indeed. Coincidence seldom, comes so couldn’t with ease, from the plenitude of his 
pat. You’re the very man I wanted to see. I’ve wealth, spare fifty guineas? 

made my first appearance on this or any other His second thought was that a man who could 
stage as an art-patron to-day, and I’cl like you earn fifty guineas ‘ any day in London ’ for a bit 
to come and judge of my purchase. What do of a water-colour no bigger than a page of the 
you say to this now?’ And he held up the Athenmim , might perhaps after all be able to 
water-colour, which lay beside him still on the make Psyche happy. 

rustic scat, for Hansel’s critical and professional ‘ That’s a very large sum,’ he said, drawing 

opinion. a long breath and looking hard at .Manseh 

The artist glanced at it with a smile of recog- ‘ Men of letters get nothing like that for their 
nitiou, ‘What, Linnell’s V he cried. ‘Oh, I work, I’m afraid. But then, they don’t have 
saw it earlier. I’ve watched it along through anything to sell which can minister to the 
all its stages. It’s a very good sketch, very good selfish monopolist vanity of the rich and idle, 
indeed. He never did better, to my mind, with No Manchester merchant can hang upon his 
an English subject. Not over-elaborated with walls a unique copy of “Paradise Lost” or a 
those finikin touches which often spoil Linnell’s solitary exemplar of the “Novum Organnm,” 
best work. It’s a perfect little idyll in green and say to lus friends after dinner with vulgar 
and ultramarine.’ And he eyed it appreci- pride: “Look here, So-and-so, that ’s _ Milton’s 
atively. or Bacon’s greatest work. I paid fifty thou- 

‘ You like it then?’ Dumaresq asked in a sand guineas down for that lot.” Still, even so, 
curious tune. I’m surprised to hear you painters earn your 

‘ Like it ? Well, of course. One can’t help money so easily. Twenty guineas seemed to 

liking everything of Linnell’s. He has the true me in my ignorance a very big price indeed, 
touch of genius in all his work, if only he were to pay for it.’ 

a little bit less supremely self-conscious.’ ‘Oh, Linnell can get that readily enough,’ 

‘What do you think I gave for it?’ the old Mansei answered with a short uneasy laugh, 

man suggested, with his head on one side like ‘His oils he sells at good prices at Christie’s. 

. a critical connoisseur. Iiis water-colours are snapped up every year 

.‘Gave for it?’ Mansei repeated with an in- at the Institute. But then, you know, they 

credulous stare. ‘You don’t mean to say, then, take him a good bit of time. He’s a slow 

Dumaresq, you’ve actually bought it?’ worker, and doesn’t get through many canvases 

* Bought it and paid for it,’ the philosopher in the course of a twelvemonth. 

answered, with something very like unphilo- ‘ Now, how much do you suppose a painter 
sophie complacency, enjoying his hearer’s obvious of his sort ought to earn on an average per 
surprise. ‘Ah, you didn’t think I went in for annum?’ Dumaresq asked offhand, with too evi- 
pictures ! Well, I don’t as a rule : I leave those dent an assumption of easy carelessness. ‘ How 
things to the great of this world. But, you see, would his income compare, for example, with 
as this was a special subject, of peculiar "interest an author’s or a journalist’s?’ 
to myself and Psyche, 1 thought I couldn’t let ‘Well, I really can’t say,’ Mansei answered, 
, it Ml to a mere stranger. I’d fix it at once: smiling, and perceiving his questioner’s drift 

I’d keep it in the family. So I commissioned at once. ‘Perhaps some five or six hundred, 

it beforehand, I think you call it; and when all tolcl; perhaps a thousand ; perhaps more 
Linnell came round this afternoon I paid him than that.-— But then,’ he added, his thoughts 
his price and ‘gi’ed it in bond,’ like the Northern keeping pace all along with Dumaresq’?, ‘ he 
Parmer. — How much should you say, now, I may have private means of his own as well, 
ought to have spent upon it?’ you know. He spends freely, I ’ve never 

Mansei regarded first the picture and then the known him pressed for cash. I don’t think he 
philosopher in hesitating silence for a few lives altogether on l;is pictures.’ 
seconds. ‘Well,’ he said irresolutely, after an ‘No?’ With keen interest, 
awkward pause, ‘I don’t know, of course, what ‘No; I should say not. I ! ve always imagined 
Linnell’s likely to have put it at for you; no he had means of iris own. For one thing, lie 
doubt he let you have it a little cheaper; hut had plenty, I know, at Christ Church.’ 
the picture as a picture’s worth fifty guineas.’ ‘He was at Christ Church, was he?’ Duina- 

, ‘Fifty guineas !’ Dumaresq echoed in dismayed resq putin reflectively. ‘An expensive College. 

astonishment. _ The most fashionable at Oxford. A man must 

| ‘ Yes, fifty guineas,’ Mansei answered quietly, have money who goes to Christ Church ! ’ 

‘Linnell commands his market, you know. He ‘Not necessarily,’ Mansei answered, putting 
could get that for it any day in London.’ him off the scent once more. ‘ I was there 

Haviland Dumaresq’s gray eyes flashed sudden myself, you remember, and Heaven knows I 
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I was poor enough in those days in all conscience. | hoppers chirped ; the scent of wild thyme hnng 
But then,, I had a studentship of eighty pounds j thick on the air. The opium was transforming 
a year, which makes a difference, of course : j earth into heaven for him. Space swelled, as it 
whereas Liunell came up as an ordinary com- j always swelled into infinite abysses for Haviland 
monerr ^ Dumaresq when the intoxicating drug had unce 

‘ And you think he has money then?’ Dumaresq j taken full possession of his veins and fibres. The ■{ 
asked eagerly. I horizon spread boundless in vast perspective with j 

‘I think so. But mind, I know nothing about j its clear blue line against the pale gray sky ; ! 

it. Linnell was always the most reticent and the shadows in the hollow combes lengthened 
mysterious of men, full of small reserves and and deepened into romantic gloom ; the hills x’osc 
petty mystifications. He never told anybody a up in huge expansive throes and became as high 1 
word about himself. He ’s always been close, pro- mountains to his dilated vision. A white gall 
jokingly dose. For aught I know, he may be flapped its gleaming wings overhead : to Dumaresq 
as poor as a church mouse in reality ; and for it revealed itself as some monstrous albatross, 
aught I know, again, lie may be as rich as His own stature even seemed to double itself as 
Crmsus. So far as my observation goes, he he stalked along the dividing line of open ridge, 
always acts like a wealthy man, ami talks like till he loomed in his own eyes larger than human 
a poor one. But if anybody ever taxes him on the bald and rounded crest of the gigantic 
with opulence, he resents the imputation as a hog’s back. All nature assumed a more heroic 
positive slight, and declares with effusion he’s cast: he walked no longer our prosaic world : each 
almost on the very verge of beggary.’ step appeared to carry him over illimitable space : 

‘Many rich men,’ Dumaresq mused dreamily, he trod with Dante the broad floor of Paradise. 

‘ are pursued with a peculiar form of mania And wonderful vistas opened ahead for Psyche 
called timor ‘paupertatis, and what you say’s just also. She, too, his darling, she, too, should be 
one of its recognised symptoms — that the sufferer happy. This man who had come to woo her in 
never will admit his wealth, for fear other people disguise, he was rich, he was great, there was 
should try to swindle him or rob him or beg of mystery about him. In his present ecstatic frame 
him. You may remember that in the fourth of mind, Haviland Dumaresq hugged and magni- 
; Volume of the Encyclopaedic Philosophy — the fled the mystery. The poetic element in his 
volume that deals with Heteropathic Affections nature, sternly repressed by the philosophic side 
in the Empirical Individual — I bring the phe- in his saner moments, found free vent at times in 
nomenon of concealment of wealth under the the unnatural exaltation of narcotic excitement, 
same law with the pseudomorphie corrugation and ran riot in wild day-dreams of impossible 
of cooling nebuhe and the facts of mimicry in splendour. He had passed through the golden 
animal evolution. It’s a most interesting branch gate to-day. He saw his Psyche decked out in 
of psychological study. I shall watch this young all the barbaric splendour of pearl and diamond 
•"'.man.' I shall watch him — I shall watch him/ that his soul despised: he saw her floating in 
He spoke in a droning half -sleepy undertone ; silks and gauzy stuffs and laces: he saw her 
and Hansel, who had seen the great thinker more circling round in the giddy dance, one blaze of 
than once in this state before, and who always glory, in the glittering rooms and slippery balls 
felt creepy at the strange look in his eyes, made that he hated and eschewed as surviving relics 
• haste to concoct some plausible excuse for a of savage and barbaric antisocial luxury. High- 
hurried departure. ‘ When Dumaresq gets into stepping grays whirled her along in state in a 
that curious vein,’ he said to himself internally, light and graceful carriage through thronged 
‘ philosopher or no philosopher, he ’s simply unen- thoroughfares of over-wealthy fashion. Flunkeys, 
durable. From a man of singular intellect and whom Haviland Dumaresq could have kicked 
genius, lie dwindles down at once into a mere with pleasure, bowed, door in servile hand, to 
bore. All his brilliancy and ability seem to see her take her seat on the padded cushions, 
desert him, and he talks platitudes to you three Massive silver and Venetian glass and hideous 
times over in varying language, like the veriest marvels of cunning architecture in ice and sugar 
old driveller at the Seniors in London. When loaded the table at whose head she satin dainty 

these fits come upon him, the wise man will do brocade or in shimmering satin. Money, money, 

well to leave him alone. He goes silly for the money, money ; the dross he despised, the pleas- 
nonce : hum tu- Iiomane caveto.’ And he walked ure he looked down upon, the vulgar aims and 
off, whistling, to his own studio. ends he himself had cast like dirt behind him — 

But Haviland Dumaresq, having learned all he dreamed them all for the daughter he loved, 
he wanted from Linnell’s friend, strolled away and was no longer . ashamed : for Haviland 
by himself, regardless of lunch, upon the open Dumaresq the philosopher was dead within him 
downs, that overlook the sea with their bare now, and there remained for the moment _b ut that 
green knolls and their deep curved hollows. He shell or husk, Haviland Dumaresq, the incipient 
strolled along, crushing rich flowers under foot opium-eater. He had forgotten everything but 
as he went, wrapped up in his own thoughts, and the joy of his day-dream, and he stalked ever 
with the poison within him gaining deeper and forward, more asleep than awake, yet walking on 
deeper hold upon his swimming and reeling brain sturdily, with exalted nerves, towards the edge of 
each moment. The sun shone high over the the down, to the broad blue sea, that danced and 
purple sea ; the hills rolled boundless and undu- gleamed with pearl and sapphire in the bright 
•luting before him ; the noise of the bell upon sunshine before him. 

the foremost wether ol the ruddled flock that Suddenly, after walking on m a dreamy way for 
cropped dose grass in the combe hard by rang miles and miles over the springy turf, he hardly 

distant in his ear like most delicious music, knew flow, the old man found himself beside 

Birds sang j bees hummed ; gorse crackled ; grass- a clump of gorse, face to face with the rnys- 
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fejiou^ painter fellow. He started at the" sight, afraid I was m 
ty 1 ?? 11 ,iL(1 . COTn,i "P t0 downs, too, to walk at ray cotta-m* tl 
ofi lus chagrin, and to swallow. as best he might wasn’t • J know 
hi* rhmppomtment at not seeing Psyche. . ° JS hurt yom 

niorSv /r-? Ve i! young artist was moi-e has not, Ife, 
morbidly sensitive than usual where; women were sensitiveness in 
coiwerjmd. To say the truth, he had known pathi.se St i as 

staSfoTaiufm "' 0T i a * '™* 1 ”'S»od lateASre?™! 

k? -bn of l£ otl™S S g '£rte S ] w rilv fo]‘{ 

krnm-U at home even now in o lady’s drawing- wandering tone, a 

iiesllB 


brusque with you ■ 
--No ; don’t say I 
irply. Perhaps J 
' training in' life 
?ort to encourage 
' make me sym- 
nght. I ’m aware 
t But if I erred 
3onal intent, but 
impelling motive. : 
a good deal , of j 
short, I want to 


*uu,werea slowly, m the same 
al tar-sway voice; ‘and time is 
iow, Lmnell ; time is money. J 
it right to occupy so much of 
time without making him what 
adequate repayment. You must 
at: its a principle of mine: 
ce to my own ideas as to imli- 
<xii act of unfriendliness toward 


other 

more 



HARD WINTERS. 


searching glance at his companion’s features. 
‘Do as T say, my friend, and not as 1 do, if 
you wish to nourish, Don’t despise money 
foolishly— as I have done. My advice to a young, 
man setting out in life is simply this— Follow 
the world : the world is wisest. You can’t afford 
to fling away sovereigns like water. You’re 
a painter, and you must live by the practice 
of your art. — Now, why did you sell me that 
picture so cheap? Hansel- came in after you’d 
left, this .morning, and told me you could have 

! ot fifty guineas for it any day in London.’ 
le clasped his hand gently round the painter’s 
arm. ‘Don’t be utopian, my dear fellow,’ he 
went on with unwonted colloquialism. ‘ Tell 

me why you let me have it for twenty.’ 

Liniiell blushed and hesitated a moment. At 
last he determined to blurt out the truth and 
shame the devil. ‘ Because I knew you couldn’t 
afford more, Mr Dumaresq, 1 he said shyly. 

Haviland Dumaresq did not resent the unex- 
pected remark. ‘You were right,’ lie answered 
with a sigh. ‘ I am poor, poor. The money 
I gave you was all I had in the house just 
them You have been quite frank with me, 
and I am quite frank with you in return. I 
have still to earn to-morrow’s dinner.’ 

A strange doubt flitted for a moment across 
Linnell’s mind. His eight hundred guineas then? 
What on earth could have become of them ? Was 
it possible that Haviland Dumaresq, the deepest 
and broadest of living thinkers, could stoop to 
tell him so despicable a lie '? But no ! impos- 
sible ! He injected the idea with scorn, as any 
man with one spark of nobility in his nature 
must needs have rejected it. No doubt Mac- 
murdo and White hadn’t yet sent in their annual 
account. The secret of Dumaresq’s new-made 
opulence was not yet out ; he was still unaware 
'hot the magnificent sum of which he was already 
potentially master. 

{To be continued’.) 

HARD WINTERS. 

Thebe is a prevailing idea that winters in this 
country have become milder than they once 
were ; and against mild winters there is a strong 
popular prejudice. In both respects the current 
opinion is now admitted to be incorrect. The 
winters of 1878 and 1879 were equal in severity 
to almost any season recorded in more remote 
times ; and other hard winters occurred a few 
years earlier, regarding which a brief statement 
may be interesting. 

On the 30th of December 1866 began a snow- 
storm which indicated how powerless in conflict 
with the elements are even the most skilful 
arrangements of modern civilisation. In London, 
the mercantile centre of the world, business was 
practically suspended for several days. Snow 
lay on the streets so thickly that wheeled convey- 
ances were stopped, foot-passengers could move 
only with difficulty ; and business men residing, 
in the suburbs could not reach the City though 
every modern facility for travel was at their 
disposal. Shop windows in London were crusted 
with ice for days, so that decorations inside 
could not be seen even had people been abroad 
to look at them. As customers had in great 
measure censed to frequent the shops, some 


leading merchants half closed their doors and 
commenced stock-taking. Labour outside was 
generally suspended ; and in London alone sixty 
thousand operatives were reduced to subsist on 
charity. 

In the provinces, matters: were equally bad. 
Along the coast of Kent snow fell about the 10th 
of January to a depth in some places of several 
feet. Traffic by railway from London to .Dover 
was much interrupted ; and metropolitan news- 
papers were issued without any continental corre- 
spondence because the mails from Paris had not 
. arrived. In all the eastern counties of England, 
traffic was much hindered ; roads were blocked 
with snow; mail-gigs were buried in the drift; 
and grain could be brought to market only with 
great difficulty, because rivers, canals, anil rail- 
ways were choked with snow and ice. Even in 
the Isle of Man a parson woke up on the morning 
of Sunday the 13th of January to find a snow- 
wreath of seven to twelve feet in depth between 
the parsonage and the church, the porch of which 
was likewise filled with snow to the ceiling. To 
make matters worse, it was found there was no 
bread in the house, the baker having failed to 
make his rounds on the previous day owing to 
the storm. In Scotland, matters were worse. 
On. the Ord of Caithness, in the far north, snow 
had accumulated to a depth of twenty feet. 

About Christmas 1860 occurred one of the most j 
remarkable frost? that has been experienced in j 
this century, or, indeed, at any former period in 
the history of this country. The summer had 
been cold, sunless, and rainy ; the harvest was 
late, and was saved from failure only by some 
bright weeks in September and the beginning of 
October. About the 26th of the latter month the 
fine period ended, and the winter was conspic- 
uous for rain, sleet, frost, and snow in continuous 
succession. On the three days beginning with . 
the 24th of December the : temperature was con- 
sidered to be lower than it had ever been 
formerly known in Britain. At nine o’clock on 
the morning of Christmas Day the thermometer 
in Hyde Park indicated seventeen degrees of 
frost; but this was moderate compared with 
experiences in other localities. Near Notting- 
ham the thermometer never rose above twenty 
degrees on the 24th of December ; and from 
seven o’clock on Christmas morning till eleven 
next day the temperature never rose so high as 
zero of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, thus indicating 
thirty-two degrees of frost all the time. The j 
lowest point reached in that locality was eight 
degrees below zero ; and this extremely low tem- 
perature was indicated also in Edinburgh. 

One result of this unusual cold was an increase 
of mortality in January sufficient, along with the 
whole tendency of recent statistics, to dissipate 
the old idea that a mild winter is particularly 
unhealthy. In London, the rate of mortality for 
the week ending with the 19th January 1861 
had risen to 1923, or 585 more than the esti- 
mated average for the same week, and about 
double the number of deaths for a week in 
autumn. This increased mortality was attributed 
to the effects of cold, especially on the respiratory 
organs ; and pulmonary complaints, exclusive of 
phthisis, carried off in one week 702 persons, 
whereas the corrected average was only 301 for 
the corresponding week in ordinary years. Deaths 
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from bronchitis were nearly three times the esti- 
mated number for the corresponding period of 
the year. Apoplexy increased greatly daring the 
cold weeks ; paralysis increased in a still greater 
proportion ; and heart diseases, according to the 
official record published at the time, were fatal 
in 119 cases, while the usual average was only 53 
for the same period. In the City the mortality 
rose within seven of the number recorded in 
1848, during a visitation of the cholera. Among 
hill sheep there was great destruction in the spring 
following that remarkable winter. The total 
loss to floekraasters in Ettrick Forest alone was 
estimated at J40, 000 sterling. About one-fifth 
of the old sheep in that locality perished, and 
three-fourths of the lambs, besides a deterioration 
in the constitution of those left alive. Among 
hill shepherds it is still remembered as ‘the bad 
year. 5 

It is no new idea that the death-rate rises with 
a falling thermometer. The month of January 
1795 was a very cold month ; but the correspond- 
ing period in 1796 was uncommonly mild. In 
the latter month the maximum reading of the 
thermometer near London was 55, the minimum 
38, and the mean a little over 47 degrees ; so 
that during the whole month it was never less 
: than six degrees above the freezing-point. It is 
narrated that on the 9th of January that year 
there was, in an orchard in the parish of Ashford, 
near Barnstaple, an apple tree with blossoms in 
full perfection ; and another tree with apples 
set. On the other hand the winter of 1795 was 
very severe. A snowstorm began early in 
January, which lasted, with some interruptions, 
till the close of March— a period of thirteen 
weeks. In Scotland it was popularly known as 
‘ the long storm.’ Snow lay on the ground to a 
depth of twelve inches or more, with a clear 
calm atmosphere, and the frost sometimes intense. 
More than one person died from the effects of 
cold ; one of them, a butcher, belonging to Kelso, 
who was found dead on a country road with his 
horse and dog standing beside the lifeless body. 
The contrast between January 1795 and the 
corresponding month in the subsequent year was 
subject of general remark ; and a paper was 


burden of snow, sometimes even in the month of 
May. The drainage of bogs may have carried 
off surplus vapours that engendered agues and 
rheumatisms ; it has likewise improved the tem- 
perature of the soil, adding to the vigorous 
growth of crops ; but has not greatly diminished 
the average fall of rain or snow, nor changed the 
tendency of atmospheric conditions incidental to 
every season of the year. One reason for the 
prevailing idea that a change has occurred may 
be found in the fact that a hard winter or a hot 
summer has always left on the rural mind a deep 
impression, just as it does at present, while many 
ordinary seasons have slipped quietly away and 
fallen into oblivion. 

In point of fact, hard winters come only at 
irregular intervals ; and it is well that this is 
so, both for the sake of the flocks and of the 
public health. Looking back two centuries, we 
find matters much the same as they are now. 
Among the high and stormy hills of Ettrick 
Forest the winter of 1674 has always been 
memorable for ‘the thirteen drifty days.' Tradi- 
. tions regarding that stormy time lingered for 
ages in the wilds of Selkirkshire, and were em- 
! bodied in a connected narrative by James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. The great drift occurred 
in the month of March ; but previous to its 
commencement, the ground was covered with 
frozen snow ; and the storm which then came 
on from the north-east lasted thirteen days with- 
out intermission. During all that time the cold 
was intense. When the storm ceased there was 
on many a high-lying farm not a living sheep 
to be seen ; and about nine-tenths of all the 
sheep in the south of Scotland were destroyed. 
On Eskdalemuir, in Dumfriesshire, which was 
understood to maintain 20,000 sheep, only forty 
young sheep were left on one farm, and live 
old sheep on another. The farm of Phawltope, 
near the source of the Ettrick, was said to have 
remained twenty years without a tenant, after 
which it was let at the annual rent of a gray 
coat and a pair of hose. On Bowerliope, a farm 
belonging to Sir Patrick Scott of Thirlstune, all 
that remained of 900 sheep was one black ewe, 
which was . chased into St Mary’s Loch by some 
idle dogs and drowned. From other sources 
information comes to hand showing how serious 
was the loss of stock in that disastrous year. 
James, Duke of Monmouth, as husband of Anne, 
Duchess of Buccleueh, was an extensive pro- 
prietor in the district, and in 1675 obtained a 
license to import from Ireland 4800 ‘nolt’ of 
a year old and 200 horses, to make up for losses 
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sustained on the Bnecleuch estates in that memo- 
rale drift. The sheriff of Roxburghshire, W. 
Scott . of Minto, . whs cautioner that the number 
should not be exceeded, and the letter of the 
bond was observed ; but as some of the oxen 
were more than a year old, the sheriff was fined 
,£200 sterling— a good round sum in those days. 

In the present century, the years 1838 and 
1814 are historically the most notable instances 
of a hard winter, and in both cases the severe 
weather occurred in January. The frost of 1838 
was preceded by three months of conspicuously 
high temperature, on which a paper was read 
by Dr Lindlev at a general meeting of the 
Horticultural Society in London. In December 
1837 the mean temperature in London was iifty- 
one degrees ; the lowest point reached was live 
degrees above freezing ; and the thermometer 
indicated fifty-four degrees on Christmas Day. 
With the beginning of 1838 came a remarkable 
change; and from the 7th till the 20th of 
January frost continued without any change or 
intermission, but with a gradual increase of 
intensity. On the morning of the 20th, at half- 
past six o’clock, the thermometer at the Receiving 
House of the Royal Humane Society in Hyde 
Park indicated three degrees below zero, or 
thirty-five degrees of frost About noon on the 
21st the wind veered to the southward, signs of 
thaw became apparent, and on the 22d the ther- 
mometer rose to forty-seven degrees, hut fell 
again at night, and frost returned with scarcely 
diminished intensity. 

As might be expected, with such low tempera- 
ture continued over days and even weeks, the 
Thames was completely blocked with ice. On 
the 21st of January navigation was suspended ; 
and men were able to cross the river on the 
ice below London Bridge. On the 25th a sheep 
was roasted entire about the centre of the river 
near Hammersmith ; and at the same date, 
skittle-grounds were formed on the ice, where 
large numbers of people were occupied for many 
hours every day. Till the 7th of February the 
frost continued, after which a thaw came on, 
and the ice was gradually dispersed. 

Still more memorable was the frost in 1814, 
which has always been considered the worst 
season in the present century. Early in January 
snow fell, and this was followed by intense frost. 
About the middle of the month accounts reached 
London from many parts of England with details 
regarding a most unusual fall of snow. At Exeter 
there had been nothing comparable to it for at 
least forty years. Hardly any one moved out of 
doors except under pressure of necessity; and 
the stagnation of business was greater than could 
be recollected at any previous period. About 
the same date, masses of ice had collected on 
the Thames about London Bridge, making it 
nearly impossible to carry on the usual traffic. 
At Edinburgh and Glasgow roads were blocked 
with snow ; and the thermometer indicated about 
twenty-five degrees of frost every night, So much 
ice had accumulated on the Mersey at Liverpool 
that traffic was suspended, and no poultry or 
fresh vegetables could be had in the market. 
About the 21st of the month a fresh fall of snow 
in London occurred, and was accompanied by a 
bitterly cold wind. In parts of the metropolis 
where houses were old, it became necessary to 


relieve the roofs by diminishing the load of 
snow ; but this, added to the quantity already 
on the streets, made pedestrian exercise still move 
difficult. Water-pipes were generally frozen ; but 
a supply was maintained by opening plugs in 
the streets, and the streams of water becoming 
frozen, increased the difficulties of pedestrian or 
other traffic. Navigation having been practically 
suspended, and travelling by road having like- 
wise ceased, the price of coal increased to a most 
alarming extent, and other necessaries of life 
became equally scarce. 

The Frost Fair on the Thames in 1814 has 
been often described ; hut there was a similar 
carnival on the Tyne at Newcastle. On the 15th 
of January the Tyne was frozen across, and 
skating on the. river had begun. Snow fell heavily 
on the 15th and 16tli ; but on Monday the 17th 
the snow was cleared off by keelmen, whose 
occupation of navigating the river had been 
temporarily suspended. On the 18th snow fell 
so heavily that skating was impossible ; but some 
rain followed and reduced the quantity of snow. 
What remained got frozen by a return of low 
temperature, and this added greatly to the thick- 
ness of the ice. Crowds of people continued to 
amuse themselves on the river daily, and the 
sports lasted far into the night. Booths were set 
up, fires lighted, races organised, and games of foot- 
ball enjoyed by many hundreds of people. The 
average thickness of the ice was about ten inches. 
About the same date a company of fifty gentle- 
men dined on the ice near the centre of the 
Tweed at Berwick, an occurrence that had not 
been witnessed previously since the great frost 
in 1740. 

We have referred to the severe winters of 1878 
and 1879, and may add that that of 1881 was 
also severe. On January 4, in Scotland, there 
was ten degrees of frost; on the 7th, fourteen; 
on the 9th, twenty-one ; on the 15th, the ther- 
mometer fell to zero; and on the 17th, to twenty- 
two degrees below zero. In the present winter 
there has also been severe frost, the Thames 
having been again frozen over. 


THE RING AND THE BIRD. 

CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 

I hurried home with the desecrated ring in 
my pocket. The first thing that met my ear 
was the screaming of the parrot, which seemed 
more violent than I had ever known, and from 
other sounds I guessed that he was throwing the 
weight of his body against the wires of the 
cage! 

‘Can’t you stop that creature?’ I asked the 
servant who opened the door to me. 

‘No, sir. I’ve covered it up and done all I 
could ; but ever since the ladies went up-stairs 
it has been screeching like mad. 1 

‘ The: ladies are up-stairs ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, in the drawing-room, and the Colonel 
with them.’ 

A wild scream came from the parrot. 

‘Let Polly out, Jane,’ I said ; ‘ that is the 
only way to keep it quiet, and my head is 
aching.’ 

They were all in the drawing-room ; they had 
moved there in something like military order, 
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and all the time of my absence tlie other three 
had watched poor Agatha as cats might an un- 
fledged sparrow. Louisa ami the Colonel had 
gazed unflinchingly — T heard all this afterwards; 
hut Mrs Gretton had shed tears as every moment 
their prisoner grew more exhausted and more 
deathly pale. They had given her a cup of tea, 
which now. stood untested by her work-basket 
on the small table by her side. There their 
charity had ended ; none had spoken a word 
to her. She looked half-dead as I entered, but 
she turned her sad eyes despairingly to me. I 
answered the look by clasping her in my arms. 

‘It’s all right, my darling ; I know all about 
it now,’ I cried. 

‘And Will? 1 she asked ; ‘ what about him?’ 

‘ I have made it all right for him in the mean- 
time. We’ll talk about that afterwards.’ 

Then turning to the others, I said : ‘ It ’s all 
right ; yon made a mistake. It was her own 
ring — my ring —that Agatha gave her brother.’ 

1 took the diamond from my pocket, and put 
it again on her hand, the hand she had : kept 
concealed— I could guess why, rum — under the 
folds of her shawl. 

‘Oh Agatha, I’m so glad/ cried Mrs Gretton ; 
but Louisa said : ‘ It may be all right about 
Agatha, but it doesn’t explain what has : become, 
of Colonel Farrer’s ring.’ 

The Colonel took up the strain. ‘Oh yes, it 
does/ he said contemptuously. ‘That precious 
pair of lovers are in collusion, that’s all. They 
know where my ring is well enough 5 and I 
shouldn’t wonder if that brother of Miss March’s 
has it in his possession, lie seems to be a scape- 
grace at the best ,* and it wouldn’t injure his 
character so much as it would that of the 
estimable and affectionate couple hero if stolen 
property were found in his possession. That, I 
take it, is the whole mystery/ 

This was too much for me. I had, I think, 
kept my temper fairly well up to this moment ; 
but the Colonel’s wholesale accusation, and the 
strain in which he worded it, stung me past 
patience. 

‘ I have known one thief in my life, Colonel 
Farrer, one receiver of stolen property, 1 I cried, 
‘and that one. is — you! I have not got your 
ring; I should he ashamed to possess a tiling 
that had such a history. My hands are clean ; 
I possess nothing that! have not honestly won. 
But you became the owner of the ring you have 
now lost by means of robbery and murder. It 
is a ruby in your eyes : it is a great blood-stain 
in mine, and I hope you will never know a 
moment’s peace in possessing it. If you had any 
sense of honour*, your chief desire would he not 
to get that ring back for yourself, hut to restore 
it to its rightful owner/ 

‘Its rightful owner! And supposing. I don’t 
own that ring, may I ask you to tell me, in 
that line eloquent way of yours, who it belongs 
to?’ 

‘ To Ram As oka.’ 

‘ And where am I to find him V 

The Colonel had me there. ‘I — I can’t say, 
but that parrot seems to know, and ’ 

_The Colonel actually smiled, so pleased was he 
with his advantage. ‘The idea of referring to a 
parrot for information as to the abode of a 
leparted spirit seems — well’ 


C I don’t care/ I burst in impatiently. ‘The 
parrot knows something : he knows everything ; 
and I believe that the soul tff Ram Anoka, the 
man yon killed, is imprisoned in that bird's body.’ 

‘Mr Laurence, I am a Christian/ said the 
Colonel wdth all imaginable dignity. ‘1 don’t 
believe in the transmigration of souls or any such 
heathenish doctrine. And if I did, 1 couldn’t 
make restitution to a parrot. It couldn’t wear 
a ruby ring/ 

‘I don’t know ; I’d give it u chance. It 
evidently wants the ring/ 

‘ “And he won’t be happy till he gets if/” sang 
a shrill voice behind me. I turned, and there 
was the parrot — I had almost said Ram Asoka — 
hopping in at the door. He looked at me in a 
confidential manner, ancl with the courteous com- 
ment of ‘Right you arc, says Moses,’ sprang upon 
the back of a chair and surveyed the company. 

/ W e all laughed, even poor pale Agatha, even : 
the indignant Colonel. "With the parrot’s opinions 
most of us sympathised ; but there was no 
denying that his manner of expressing them 
partook of the language common to Ratcliff 
Highway or Seven Dials, or wherever was 
situated that dreary retreat from which Mrs 
Gretton had rescued him. Like a good many 
Indians who pick up our language from conversa- 
tion, he used our colloquialisms with more aptness 
than dignity. 

But when our brief outburst of amusement 
was past, we were still left face to face with the 
.question, Where was the ring? Indued, Polly’s 
entrance had, after all, but brought it back from 
those cloudy regions where my bewilderment, my 
superstition, perhaps, had taken it. 

‘ This is very amusing/ said the Colonel; ‘ andy 
no doubt Mr Laurence appreciates the valuable: 
support his opinions have received. But even lie 
must admit that before I. give the ring to his 
learned parrot 1 must get it buck myself ; and 
that/ he added truculently, ‘ will, T think, be best 
managed by giving bliss .March into custody.’ 

We all exclaimed ; but the parrot’s cry of grief 
rang high above all. 1 began some threat, inar- 
ticulate, blustering; but Agatha, turning to the 
parrot, said in a piteous tone ; ‘ 0 Polly, can’t you 
save me?’ 

No stronger proof could well ho given of our 
growing faith in the mystic connection between 
the ring and the bird than this appeal of Agatha’s. 
It sounds absurd when set down here, but at th at 
moment it seemed most reasonable and just. 

. And Polly came to the rescue. He’ fluttered 
on to the little table which held Agatha’s work- 
basket. There he ; pushed with all his might 
against the slim wicker-case till he thrust it 
and, as it chanced, the hall-cold cup of tea as well, 
on to the drawing-room floor. And there, among 
the cotton bobbins and balls of worsted it. lay, 
flushing its crimson gleams, that outshone the 
red light of Lhe sunset, the ruby of Ram Asoka. 
Somehow at that moment I began to understand 
how the greed of possessing such a gem us that 
might tempt a man to sin. I made some allow- 
ance for the Colonel. 

/ Wc all rushed to the ring ; but the parrot was 
ahead of ns. lie picked the ring up in his beak, 
and flying to Agatha’s arm, dropped it into her 
hand. Then lie retired in his chair-back as one 
who has done his work. 


fn - 
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Agatha went up to the Colonel. ‘I am very 
pleased,’ she said with a cold smile, ‘to be the 
person who hands to you the ring which had so 
miraculously disappeared.’ \Y 

He took the ring from her ; hut it was to the 
parrot that he directed his reply. ‘I,’ lie said, 
‘am much obliged to you for discovering the ring, 
which, by some means or another, had got 
hidden in Miss March’s work-basket’ 

The sarcasm of his tone roused me once more ; 
but as my voice was raised in protest, Agatha 
interfered. ‘ Oh Frank, let him alone,’ she cried. 
‘For my sake, don’t quarrel with him. I can’t 
stand more to-night.’ 

So, most unwillingly, I held my peace, and 
before long we separated, weary with the strain of 
the day. 

A few words more will end this brief eventful 
history. Next morning, the Colonel heard a 
tapping at his door. He thought it was Jane, 
who had brought his hot water. After a minute 
he opened the door ; but there, on the mat, there 
stood, not the harmless water-can, bnt — more 
dreadful to him than Edgar Poe’s raven to the 
gloomy bard — our magically gifted parrot. (We 
found out afterwards that he had managed to 
unfasten the door of his cage and so make his 
way out.) With an exclamation that had 
better be left unrecorded, the Colonel started 
back, and Polly hopped into the room. He made 
straight for the dressing-table on which lay. 
the ruby ring, still too small for the Colonel’s 
injured hand. He seized it, while the human 
claimant stood helpless and amazed at this latest 
development. Holding it in his claw, he bent his 
eyes on the Colonel, ami again said, as he had so 
often done, ‘Who killed Ram Asoka V Then, the 
ring still tightly grasped, he flew out of the open 
window, and was lost to view among the sur- 
rounding chimney-pots. And that was the last 
any of us saw or heard of Ram Asoka. 

Was the spirit of the murdered priest indeed 
confined beneath the bird’s green feathers, and 
did he come thus to claim the gem of which he 
had been robbed? Or was the whole thing a 
chapter of accidents, and our parrot no more than 
a mischievous thievish bird, to whom chance gave 
an appearance of reason in his deeds ? I cannot 
venture to say. I think — what I think ! — ami 
Agatha agrees with me. But for yourself, reader, 
answer the question as you will, and as you 
are the more akin in mind to Horatio 0 / to. 
Hamlet. 


TIIE NEW ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

It is now only sixty years since Salvatore de 
Nigro, the Paduan Professor, discovered that by 
means of the electric current he could generate 
continuous motion ; and yet at the present time 
there are some two hundred and fifty different 
lines of railroad where electricity is used as the 
motive power. This is an age of progress indeed, 
and unique in both the rapidity and daring of 
its strides, for in no other surely could half a 
century have changed a scientific toy into a potent 
commercial factor. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is the last decade that has seen the introduction 


and spread of electric railroads, which seem to 
have been successfully started for the first time 
at the Industrial Exhibition held at Berlin in 
1879. Since then, more than two thousand miles 
of electric railroads have been laid, and active 
preparations are being made in many places for 
the extension of the system. At the present 
moment a new line is proposed from Vienna to 
Buda-Pesth, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, on which it is hoped a speed of sixty miles 
an hour will be obtained ; but nearer home we 
have at Portrush, in Ireland, a short line ; and 
on the 18th of December there was opened to the 
public the New Electric Underground Railway, 
known as the Gity and South London Railway. 
Although this is not the first railway on which 
* captive lightning ’ is made man’s dashing steed, 
it presents so many noticeable differences from 
the railroad so well known to us all, that a short 
account of it will doubtless prove interesting. 

When first proposed some years ago, the en- 
gineers obtained powers from Parliament with- 
out specification as to the motive power to be 
used ; the only proviso being, that at anyrate 
steam would not be employed. The line is only 
three and a quarter miles long, hut noticeably 
differs from the other London underground lines. 
In the first place, instead of trying to take a 
bee-line from station to station, the directors have 
wisely avoided the expense of compensating land- 
owners by following the line of the streets above ; 
and in order to do this in narrow thorough- 
fares, the ‘up’ and ‘down’ lines are laid in sepa- 
rate tunnels, ; one being directly beneatli the 
other. Thus it comes about that the stations 
are at depths varying from twenty to sixty feet 
below tlie surface, although the employment of 
hydraulic lifts prevents this being an inconveni- 
ence to the passengers. The tunnels are made of 
short segments of iron tubing, some ten feet in 
diameter, and these arc firmly bolted together 
and cemented into the soil, so that there is no 
possibility of . subsidence above. When the line 
was cut, workmen removed the soil from a space 
a little less than the proposed tunnel, and then 
a sort of gigantic paste-cutter, the exact size of 
the tunnel, was driven forward by hydraulic 
pressure, forming the head, as it were, of an 
enormous worm, into whose neck fresh segments 
of tube were from time to time introduced. All 
this was not, of course, accomplished without 
difficulties of many kinds ; and more than once 
the much-dreaded water tried to force its way in. 
But now all is done ; and the passenger, seated in 
a car brightly lit by incandescent lights, passes 
safely along under the Thames itself, as secure 
from collision and mishap as is possible in this 
world. Collision there cannot, humanly speak- 
ing, he a chance of; for the ‘up’ and ‘down’ 
trains run in separate tubes ; and the employ- 
ment of the ‘block’ system and Westinghouse 
brakes prevents two trains on the same line from 
colliding. 

The trains consist only of an engine and three 
carriages, so built as to practically fill up the 
whole space of the tubes, thus forming an excel- 
lent set of air-pumps for the ventilation of the 
line. The motor gathers its power from an insu- 
lated rail placed on. the sleepers between the 
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otter two ; and no trace of the wonder-working 
‘ fluid’ escapes, nnless it be an occasional iiash 
as the train passes the points necessary at Stock- 
well and London Bridge. The carriages are 
about twice the length of a tram-car, and the 
seats are along the sides. They are further all;, 
connected together, as in the Pullman system ; 
and two attendants travel on each train to close 
the gratings through which passengers enter at 
the ends of the carriages. Two points especially 
attract attention— one being that the carriage 
floor is on a level with the platforms, and hence 
there is no need to practise gymnastics before a 
j ourney, as one must perforce do in some places. 
‘The second point is, that in each carriage is 
displayed conspicuously the: name of the next 
station at which the train will stop, a feature 
that enables a traveller to know where he is, 
even if ignorant of ‘English as she is spoke by 
porters. 5 

On leaving the train, there is no need to search 
through all one’s pockets for the self -hiding 
tickets provided by ordinary companies, for when 
yon enter the station you start from, twopence 
laid down at the turnstile has franked you for 
any, or the whole, of the distance. Here, again, 
the Directors have made a step in advance, 
though it is hardly to be hoped that other rail- 
ways can possibly follow ; just yet, at all events. 

Altogether, then, a journey on the new line 
presents many novel features, and seems to give 
promise of greater things in the near future ; 
but to many, the journey on the lifts is almost 
as interesting as the journey along the line itself. 
In this case, however, electricity is not employed, 
but hydraulic power ; and each lift will accom- 
modate half a train- load of passengers. Here, 
again, every possibility of mischance is provided 
for, since not only docs each lift work inde- 
pendently of its fellow, hut if any of the sup- 
porting ropes should yield, ten or twelve safety- 
clips would, come into immediate action, any one 
of itself being able to sustain the whole load. 
To the engineer, the interesting point is that all 
the lifts are worked from the Stock we 11 terminus ; 
so that this is the heart, as it were, whence the 
life and power of the whole system emanate. 

But will it pay ? will it pay ? is the important 
question askeu by many ; and to this, of course, 
no definite answer can well be given. Rather un- 
fortunately, perhaps, part of the lino runs between 
places' possessing excellent tramway service ; and 
while on the underground the journey from the 
Kennington Oval Station to the Elephant and 
Castle costs twopence, you can ‘ tram 5 it for a 
penny. But, on the other hand, the trams take 
much longer on their journey, and do not, besides, 
run across the river ; whereas the railway carries 
you from the Oval to London Bridge in about 
ten minutes. In addition to this, any one who 
knows the congested condition of the traffic from 
the Elephant and Castle to the City cannot doubt 
that many hundreds of passengers would daily 
make use of the * drain-pipe ’—as the line has 
been irreverently called — even if the fare were 
much higher than it is. Still, more than half a 
million of sunk capital is no light burden, though 
doubtless the same energy which has secured such 
great success up to the present will be used by 
the able Directors and Engineers to ensure finan- 
cial success to the first of our English electric 


railroads. The pioneer has always to Lear the 
brunt of the fight ; but energy, patience, and per- 
severance ever succeed in the end, ‘ Labor omnia 
vineit.’ ' . . 


THE MONTH: 


A clever, little instrument founded upon Pro- 
fessor Hughes’s Microphone has recently been 
tried with successful results. It is the invention 
of Captain de Place, is called the Seisoophone, 
and its mission is to detect flaws such as air-lmles 
and imperfect weldings in metals. That such an 
instrument will be of extreme value, especially 
for testing metals employed in the rolling stock 
of railways, is obvious, for many lives must often 
depend upon the perfect condition of the mate- 
rials used in such work. The apparatus consists 
of two parts, one being a tiny hammer, which 
taps the metal as it traverses its surface, and 
which works by pressure upon a pneumatic, ball 
held in tlie operator’s hand, while the other, a 
telephone, is carried into another room, so that 
the taps of the hammer can only be heard 
through the instrument— an effect which is 
brought about by including in the battery circuit 
a microphone. The listener at the telephone can 
tell by certain variations in the character of the 
sound when the hammer is near a flaw. He then 
touches an electric button, which rings a bell 
in the room where the hammering operation is 
carried out, so that the faulty place may be at 
once marked for subsequent careful examination. 

In an interesting article upon Life in the 
African Forest, Lieutenant Stairs, who passed 
eight months in Fort Bodo during the Emin 
Relief Expedition, gives his opinion that mefiichh 
authorities are at fault when they caution Euro- 
peans suffering from fever in tropical countries 
to abstain from eating much meat. His advice 
is that to prevent such fevers, and their conse- 
quent feebleness, the strength should be kept up 
with flesh-food. ‘With vegetable food/ ho says, 
‘no white man doing hard work day after day 
can keep up his system unless lie be perhaps a 


vegetarian from childhood.’ He also says that 
it was a matter of common remark at Fort Bodo 


that fifteen days of bad food meant fever, and 
that white men used to beef all their lives cannot 


give up that nourishing article of diet without 
suffering for it. 

So much attention is now concentrated upon 
the important subject of speed of ships, that the 
introduction of a ' new form of boiler for marine 
engines is a matter of general interest. The 
boiler to which we refer is the new Water-tube 
Boiler, which has been designed and successfully 
tested by Mr Yarrow, one of the well-known firm 
of torpedo-boat builders ; and although the new 
form of boiler is primarily intended for that 
class of vessel, it will no doubt be employed for 
far larger craft when its many advantages become 
better known. We have not the space for a full 
description of the new device, but we may say 
that it differs from the locomotive form of boiler 
commonly used in one important particular. Its 
tubes, instead of giving passage to the heated air 
from the grate, and so heating the water which 
circulates round them, contain themselves the 
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water, which id heated and caused to circulate 
throughout the system by means of the flames 
which play freely around them. Many forms of 
water-tube boilers have previously been designed, 
but they have all been open to objections which 
have prevented their adoption. In the Yarrow 
boiler these difficulties seem to have been cleverly 
surmounted. 

The most recent official Report upon the sub- 
ject of Mortality from Bnalces and Wild Beasts 
in India contains the grave information that in 
spite of the large and increasing sums spent in 
rewards for the animals killed, : fatalities increase 
at an alarming rate. There is reason in fact 
to believe: that the offer of these rewards has in 
some cases stimulated the breeding of snakes. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, this Report would 
seem to indicate that the reward system has 
failed to accomplish its purpose. It is how sug- 
gested that the cover round about the villages 
which affords lodging for snakes should be de- 
stroyed, and district officers are to be instructed 
to see that this is done. In the year 1888, twenty- 
three thousand persons, as well, as seventy-six 
thousand cattle, met their death through snakes 
and wild beasts of various kinds in India. 

The Council of the Royal Meteorological Society 
have announced their intention of holding an 
Exhibition in London of rain-gauges, evaporation- 
gauges, and kindred instruments. The Exhibi- 
tion will be open for a few days only during the 
third week in March, but is sure to attract many 
visitors, for all are interested in the supreme 
question of weather, and are anxious to ascertain 
how its vagaries can be registered and, to a 
certain extent, forecast. The Committee will be 
glad to receive for exhibition instruments or 
apparatus which have been devised or first con- 
structed during the past twelve months. They 
will also be thankful for photographs or drawings 
which hear upon meteorological science, including 
photographs of lightning- flashes and cloud-forma- 
tion. In connection with this matter of weather 
registration it may be interesting to note that 
during the severe frost in January this year the 
lowest reading recorded at Greenwich had only 
been equalled on three occasions during the past 
fifty years. 

Those who happen to have exhausted all the 
pleasures of life, and are in search of something 
entirely new, cannot fail to regard with interest 
the scheme which lias recently been elaborated 
for dropping a roomful of living persons from 
the top to the bottom of the Eiffel Tower without 
hurting them. Like the switchback railway, the 
enterprise is designed simply and purely as a 
new means of excitement, with something move 
than a spice of danger in it, and in one or two 
of the French papers illustrations are given of 
the manner in which the singular idea is pro- 
posed to be carried out. The room in which the 
visitors are placed is shaped like a conical bullet, 
and is allowed to slide into space point down- 
wards. To break its fall, and to prevent any 
unpleasant concussion to its inmates, the -projectile 
is to fall into a deep basin of water. We believe 
and hope that this ridiculous scheme will not, 
for the credit of human nature, get much farther 
than the initial stage. 

Some interesting particulars have been lately 
published with regard to the telegraphic cables 


which now form sueli a network over the world. 
The submarine cables are owned by twenty-six 
companies, with a combined capital of forty 
million pounds sterling, and a revenue of more 
than three millions. The first cable was laid in 
1851, between Dover and Calais, and it is still 
in use. From this small beginning the number 
of cables lias gradually increased, until at present 
their total length reaches the wonderful figure 
of one hundred and twenty thousand nautical 
miles. One of the most noteworthy feats ever 
performed by telegraphy was the sending of the 
result of last year’s Derby from Epsom "to New 
York in fifteen seconds ; which means that the ' 
name of the successful horse was known in New 
York almost before the animal had time to pull 
up after passing the winning-post. This result 
was brought about by stopping all business on 
the lines directly the race commenced, and having 
operators on tlie alert to telegraph immediately 
the two or three letters which, by previous agree- 
ment, were to distinguish any particular horse. 
That every one must have been on the alert for 
tlie news and ready to act upon his instructions 
without delay is evident when we state that the 
message had first to be sent from Epsom to ‘ 
London, thence to Ireland, from Ireland to Nova 
Scotia, and thence to New York, 

A paper upon the use of Opaque Glass in Deco- 
ration, recently read by Mr J, C. Powell before the 
Architectural Association, was full of interesting 
matter, and dealt with a phase of art about which 
little is known by the general public. It traced 
the history of decoration of this kind both of 
walls and pavements, from the earliest times, and 
gave an elaborate account of the most beautiful 
and important applications of opaque glass in 
mosaic, as it is termed. This art, the reader tells 
us, is of the greatest antiquity, and has been prac- 
tised by many different nations with various mate- 
rials. Long before the Christian era, this kind 
of architectural ornament was largely employed, 
fragments of marble being used, but chiefly for 
pavements. About the ; fourth century, opaque 
glass came to be largely used in this kind of deco- 
ration, the glass being rendered opaque by the 
addition of oxide of tin, and coloured by means 
of various other metallic oxides. The work was 
probably carried out as it is to-day at Murano, 
where a number of crucibles are arranged like 
wash-liand basins in- a lavatory, with a wood-fire 
beneath. These crucibles contain the molten 
glass, which when sufficiently soft is ladled out 
on to a metal table and pressed into circular cakes 
averaging about eight inches in diameter and 
about three-eighths of an inch thick. These are 
annealed, gradually cooled, and are then broken 
up into fragments of a convenient size for the use 
of the artist. 

Most of us hardly realise the extreme depth 
of some of our coal-mines, in which men daily 
Woi-k to win for us one of the first necessities of 
our lives. One of the deepest mines in this 
country is in Lancashire, and is known as the 
Ashton Moss Colliery. When we say that it is ope 
thousand and forty yards deep from the surface, 
the mind fails to comprehend any idea of the 
matter ; so that we must look for a comparison 
with some well-known thing or place before we 
can grasp what this great depth means. St 
Paul’s Cathedral is a good object for the purpose, 
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for most people know it by sight, and also know 
that it is four hundred feet in height from erosvn 
to base. Now the coal-mine referred to is. just 
upon eight times . the depth represented by a 
plummet dropped from the top of the Cathedral. 
Strange to say, the miners do not. experience 
any serious inconvenience from working at so 
great a depth, except that they are. some- 
what less energetic than they would be if they 
worked at the surface, a circumstance which is 
probably accounted for by the high temperature 
of eighty-seven degrees which is found at that 
depth. The air is dry, there is very little water 
in the mine, and the gas given oil' is not greater 
than in workings nearer the surface. . 

About ton years ago, when Edison’s phono- 
graph first appeared before an astonished world, 
many curious ideas wore ventilated as to the 
power of the instrument to preserve the utter- 
ances of the dead for future generations. This 
notion has been to a certain extent realised, 
for not long ago a party of literary gentlemen 
met in Loudon on the anniversary of the poet 
Browning’s death, and were able to listen by 
means of the instrument to a reproduction of 
words spoken by the deceased. A curious point 
in connection with the matter is that when 
making the original record on the phonograph 
cylinder the poet in quoting some of his own 
lines had to he prompted by a bystander, for his 
memory failed him. This prompting, together 
with the apology from the poet which followed, 
were duly reproduced by the instrument. 

The recognition of the Germ theory of disease, 
'which has of late years caused such wonderful 
progress to be made in battling with many of 
those terrible ills to which human flesh is heir, 
is also responsible for the promotion of many 
absurd ideas as to fancied dangers lurking amid 
the- most innocent pursuits and pastimes. The 
latest of the alarmist rumours is represented by 
the suggestion that drawing-room carpets, being 
probably the haunt of dangerous microbes, should 
not be danced upon by giddy feet, in case those 
germs which are always ready for mischief should 
arise in clouds and attack the human occupants 
of the room. Now, if householders were in the 
habit of cultivating undeanliuesa in their carpets 
and hangings, or lending them out on hire to 
fever hospitals, there might be some sense in the 
suggestion. So there would he if it had been 
proved that the sweeping or beating of carpets 
and the dusting of furniture were peculiarly fatal 
occupations. As things are, the statement is a 
foolish one, and mischievous as well, for it may 
receive some credence by those who are of a 
nervous disposition. 

Many deaths from burning are still attributable 
to the improper use of paraffin lamps, although 
several appliances have been invented which will 
cause one of these lamps to be extinguished should 
it he upset or thrown down. Some time ago a 
Committee of scientific gentlemen inquired into 
the question, of paraffin-lamp employment gener- 
ally, and laid down certain rules which ought 
to be observed in their use. One of these related 
to the common mode of extinguishing the wick 
by blowing down the chimney of the lamp. This 
custom was strongly condemned as being fruitful 
of danger, and users of lamps were directed to 
blow across the open mouth of the chimney, after 


| the wick had been turned down by the regulating 
button. Curiously enough, this Committee failed 
to point out that if one of these lamps L turned 
down to its lowest point, the ilamc will in a very 
short time die out of itself without any help 
from the breath. This seems to be a simple 
matter to call attention to, but in view of the 
very many fatal accidents which are recorded as 
resulting from ignorant Use of lamps, it is of 
great importance. 

-V Successful trials of some novel hydraulic appli- 
ances' have recently been carried out: at I’orts- 
! mouth on board HALS. 1't‘ltnn , the new 
l torpedo depot ship. These appliances consist of 
two enormous ‘gooseneck’ cranes, one on either 
side of the vessel, whose duty it is to act as 
davits, for the purpose of lifting the twenty-ton 
torpedo boats, of which the ship carries six, and 
dropping them into or lifting them out of the 
water. The cranes have each a total height of 
sixty-five feet, the major portion of which is hidden 
below deck, where huge hydraulic rams furnish 
them with their motive power. By their use a 
torpedo boat can be slung out of tlm water and 
deposited on any part of the deck of the ship, for 
the cranes have a reach, or * rake,’ of thirty-eight 
feet, at a speed of ninety feet pm* minute. The 
cranes arc supplied from Sir W. <1. Armstrong’s 
works at Elswiek, and various novel fittings 
belonging to them have been recently patented, 

A wonderful feat in gunnery is reported from 
Singapore. During some target practice there 
with one of the new breech-loading nine-inch 
guns, a flagstaff was hit and broken at a range of 
three and three-quarter miles. This is hardly 
credible ; and a correspondent of the Times, 
who signs himself ‘ Munchausen,’ evidently thinks 
so, l'or he pertinently asks, ‘ What was the dia- 
metor of the staff which was visible when three, 
and three-quarter miles off to a human eye 
directed along the line of sight of u gnu ; and 
what was the power of the particular eye which 
contrived to see it V lie further suggests, what 
I will doubtless be present to the minds of most prac- 
tical men, that the result must have been brought 
about by what billiard players cull ‘ a fluke. 9 

Byrogruvuro is a newly-invented process for 
drawing patterns upon wood or other combustible 
1 material by means of a gruving-poiut which is 
kept at a white heat. This point is of platinum, 

! and it is kept hot by a supply of mingled air and 
I hydrocarbon vapour. Other means have before 
been adopted for burning ornamental devices 
| upon wood for decorative purposes, and such 
ornamentation, if artistically carried out, is very 
effective in appearance. 

A writer in the Hygienic Itevieie gives some 
interesting particulars with reference to the diet 
of the Hindus, and points to the common error 
made by speakers and writers in dealing in 
general terms with the inhabitants of India, 
instead of remembering that the country contains 
a variety of natives, who are distinct from one 
another in appearance, habits, and language. It 
is not true that the inhabitants of India are all 
vegetarians, for some of the best and the worst 
are meat-eaters, but all the same India affords 
examples of the efficiency of a vegetarian diet. 
Among the Sikhs especially may be found 
splendid specimens of powerful men who have 
never tasted meat. 
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THE CBYPTOPBOCTA. 


A rough-and-ready kind of railroad is in use at 
Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, for the purpose 
of carrying timber from the woods to the river. 
The rails are made of spruce poles joined end to 
end, and spiked down to sleepers of the same 
material ; and the rolling-stock consists of an 
cight-horse-power engine and a couple of light 
cars. The tires of all the wheels have a flange 
on both sides, and are wide enough to accom- 
modate themselves to the varying thicknesses of 
the wooden rails, which vary from six to four 
inches in diameter. The little engine is placed 
between the two cars, so that shunting and 
alteration of position are obviated. This railway 
: is probably the cheapest ever yet constructed. 


THE CBYPTOPBOCTA. 

ANOTHER NEW ARRIVAL AT THE ‘ ZOO. 1 

It is frequently the case that an animal arrives 
at the Zoological Gardens which has never before 
been exhibited to the public. It is also quite the 
usual thing for a rarity of this kind, which lias 
perhaps cost a large sum of money, to die at once 
without allowing itself to be seen. Within the 
last few weeks the Zoo lias received a specimen 
of a curious creature from Madagascar, which 
fortunately still survives, and may be inspected 
at any time in the ‘Small Cats’ House.’ At the 
moment of writing (January) there is a little 
difficulty in finding out which is the animal in 
question ; for it has not yet been provided with 
a card of introduction to the public, that is, with 
a label. 

Madagascar is the home of many extraordinary 
animals, but of none more interesting than the 
Gryptoprocta. This animal, according to Pro- 
fessor Cope, is the sole remnant left to us of a 
large group of Mammals which flourished in 
great abundance during the ‘Tertiary Period . 3 
The name given to this group is Creodonta, 
I which of course means much the same as Car- 
nivora. The Creodonta were quite as ravenous 
and bloodthirsty as their modern descendants, 
and equally well furnished with teeth and claws ; 
but they were behindhand in the matter of 
brain ; and being thus perhaps unable to cope 
with the wiles of their more highly endowed 
prey, were starved out of existence long before 
the present epoch, and have only left us a few 
bones and teeth to tell of their former num- 
bers. 

Madagascar is just the place where waifs and 
strays of this description, which ought to have 
effaced themselves from creation ages ago, chiefly 
congregate. That island is supposed to have been 
originally connected with the African Continent; 
when it became separated, it was stocked with 
animals, which were at that time widely distrib- 
uted. The advent of new forms settled the ques- 
tion of : the survival of these creatures on the main- 
land in the negative ; but the representatives of 
these persecuted and vanquished forms, which had 
emigrated to Madagascar before the separation, 
continued to live on in a dignified seclusion, free 
from the intrusion of any new-comers and only 
broken by their own internecine quarrels. Fight- 
ing the matter out among themselves, the result 
was the present fauna of Madagascar, which 
abounds in ancient types, such us those monkey- 


like creatures which are not really monkeys, the 
Lemurs, and the Gryptoprocta. 

The scientific name of the animal is Crypto- 
proda ferox. Judging from the demeanour of 
the animal at the Zoo, ‘ ferox ’ is a rather libellous 
name. It frisks about in a playful manner, and 
does not give one the impression of being the 
most bloodthirsty and savage of all the Carnivora ; 
this, however, is the character that it has some- 
how got. The ferocity of the Carnivora is almost 
in inverse , proportion to their size : one of the 
fiercest known is the little weasel, which will 
kill and destroy merely for the love of the thing, 
long after its appetite has been glutted. Crypto- 
procta may occasionally perforin the same office 
in farmyards in Madagascar that its distant rela- 
tions, the weasels and stoats, perform in farm- 
yards in England, and have thus earned the title 
of ‘ ferox.’ But the unprejudiced visitor who can 
endure for a sufficiently long period the decidedly 
pronounced odour of the cats’ house, will come 
to the conclusion that for sheer malignity of 
character, unredeemed by any playfulness what- 
ever, some of the wild-cats easily bear the palm. 
At the same time it would, perhaps, not be very 
advisable to attempt any familiarities with the 
Cryptoprocta in spite of his apparently friendly 
disposition ; an attempt of this sort might lead 
to the demonstration of a very interesting fact in 
the structure of this animal— namely, that its 
claws are quite well developed and are retractile. 

Gats, as every one knows, walk upon their 
toes ; they are digitigrade, qs the expression is ; 
and as a natural consequence, the claws can be 
retracted, so that their softened footfall may 
allow them to approach their victims and make 
the fatal spring without betraying their -where- 
abouts. Another advantage of this power of 
sheathing the claws is naturally to keep the 
sharpness unblunted. On the other hand, the 
Civets have only half-retractile claws, and many 
of the Carnivora walk upon the soles of their 
feet instead of upon their finger-tips. The 
Cryptoprocta ' is a mixture of these different 
conditions ; it has retractile claws, but it walks 
partly upon the soles of the feet : it is semi- 
plantigrade, to use the technical term. 

The Cryptoprocta is of a uniform tawny-brown 
colour, something like the lion or the puma; 
there are other cat-like creatures which are thus 
coloured. 

The tawny colour of the lion is compared to 
the colour of the deserts which it inhabits, and 
is said to have been brought about in order to 
render it inconspicuous. The young lion whelps 
are distinctly spotted, which shows that in all 
probability the ancestors of the lion were more 
like a leopard than their descendants. The leopard 
has changed his spots, hut the question is whether 
the usually received interpretation is the right 
one. The lion needs no protection from enemies ; 
the muscular power of his limbs and jaws is 
quite enough protection. 

But it might be suggested that a colour-resem- 
blance to the ground upon which he crouches 
would deceive the herbivorous creatures into 
fancying that no danger was near until they 
were actually seized by their fierce and powerful ! 
enemy. Probably this is so, if it be true that 
a hunting lion approaches his prey always with 
due regard to the direction of the wind. To 
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admit: that probability is, however, a long way 
from admitting that the colour has been produced 
for that very purpose ; while the coloration of 
the puma and the Cryptoprocta cannot be ac- 
counted for in that way at all. One way out 
of the difficulty is to assume that the two last- 
mentioned Carnivores once inhabited deserts, but 
later on, changed their abode, the corresponding 
colour-change not having yet come into operation. 
But this is only put forward to show in what 
straits those who believe in the universal use of 
colour in relation to surroundings, animate and 
inanimate, and for other purposes, must occasion- 
ally find themselves. All we can say at present 
is that there appears to he a tendency among 
Carnivora to lose their spots and stripes and to 
assume a uniform tawny colour. The young of 
the Cryptoprocta is not known ; but the newly- 
born puma is much more conspicuously spotted 
than the young lion of the same age. 

A YEAR’S EMIGRATION. 

Vehy few of the general public, except those who 
are directly interested in shipping, cun form any 
idea of the enormous number of people of all 
nations, creeds, and classes who annually leave 
our shores with the intention of forming fresh 
homes across the seas. We have before us as we 
write a Board of Trade return of the ‘numbers, 
nationalities, and destinations’ of the persons 
who left the United Kingdom for places put of 
Europe during the twelve mouths ending Dec- 
ember 31, 1890. During this period no fewer than 
310,145 souls left our shores. This does nut of 
course in any way represent the total number of 
persons who emigrate annually, but simply the 
number who leave the United Kingdom. 

Of this 316,000 odd, the majority are English — 
140,000 ; the Irish come next with 57,000 ; and 
then the Scotch with 30,000. The foreigners 
numbered 98,000. Of this number the great 
majority went to the United States ; some 
86,500 English, 52,000 Irish, 14,000 Scotch, 
and 8L,Q00 foreigners, being ‘dumped’ there 
during the twelve months. The next country in 
favour was British North America, which received 
during the same period 18,500 English, 2400 
Scotch, 1700 Irish, and 9500 foreigners, Austral- 
asia comes next with 16,000 English, 2750 Irish, 
2500 Scotch, and only 392 foreigners. When 
we come to Africa we notice a very great falling- 
off, _ only 12,000— English, Irish, Scotch, and 
foreigners — having sought their fortunes at the 
Gape of Good Hope, Natal, &c. Some 17,000 
emigrated to places not specified in the returns ; 
and so in this way we make our total of 316,000. 
From these figures it will be seen that the vast 
majority of these emigrants are British or of 
British origin. 

It is admitted on all hands that emigration is 
a sure index of prosperity or otherwise of a 
country. In times of prosperity, more people 
emigrate than in times of poverty. When this 
statement, strange as it may appear at the first 
glance, is looked into, it will be found that such 
should naturally be the case. In times of depres- 
sion a man has hardy enough to keep body and 
soul, together, and though he would willingly 
leave Old England, lie carmot do so for want of 
money, even though the amount required be only 


two or three pounds. In times of prosperity, 
however, the same man can manage to scrape 
together a few pounds, and then he ‘gets off’ with- 
it to what he fondly trusts will be a better arid 
happier land. F or example, the year 1889 was 
a more prosperous one than 1890, except perhaps 
the latter part of the lute year, when trade revived 
somewhat. In 1889 we find that, to be exact, 
342,641 -persons emigrated to the various countries 
mentioned ; whilst last year, as we have already 
stated, 316,145 left ‘ the old home,’ a decrease of no 
fewer than 26,496, or about eight per cent. This 
may not appear a very great falling-off ; but 
when we come to reckon the amount in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we find out what an enor- 
mous difference it must make in the circulation 
of that needful commodity, as well as to the 
pockets of our shipowners. 

Let us look at the amount received by the 
Various companies for passage-money to the 
United States and British North America. If 
we take it at four pounds per head, a hnv esti- 
mate, we find the total to be ,£1,062,004 ; of this 
the Britishers contribute £699,992, It is some- 
what difficult to get a fair average cost of the 
fares to the other countries ; but we think we 
are within the mark if we take it in the follow- 
ing mauuer : The total number of emigrants to 
Australasia, Gape of Good Hope, Natal, and all 
other ports, was 50,644. We average the fare 
at twelve pounds per head, This amounts to 
£607,728. it must be remembered, however, that 
the passage money does not all. go to the ship- 
owners ; but we can fairly say that after allow- 
ing for all extras, &c., at one pound per head, we 
can credit the shipowners with £1,353,587 as the 
result of last year’s emigration. In 1889 they 
must have netted something like £1,541,443'; 
Bp that last year there was u decrease us com- 
pared with 1889 of 26,496 persons representing 
in hard easily £197,858. It has been calculated 
that each emigrant when he lauds at a foreign 
port is worth to the country where he lands 
at least twenty pounds. If we figure this out, 
we Ihul that the United States, British North 
America, Australasia, &c., amongst them received 
last year something like £6,322,900, and this 
from the one .source alone— Emigration. 


THIS FOlHiE BY THE FOREST. 

It stands half-hidden in the greenwood’s edge, 

Its .music, greets the dawn that glimmers white, 
Before, the sunbeams chase away the night, 

Or the first warbler twitters in the sedge ; 

All day the anvil rings beneath the sledge, ’ 

. The forgo- lives roar, and gleam with ruddy light 
.. Till crimson sunset crowns the distant height, 

And all its fringes fade along the ledge. 

Then, though the whispering leaves above it bend, 
And night-birds ea.ll, and moonbeams round it play, 
The voiees of the smithy die away ; 

When in the dusk the evening dews descend 
. In silent slumber all its labours end—- 
Its music mute, it.s ashes cold and gray. 

J. Ir. F. Nicholson. 
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TRINIDAD ISLAND AND ITS TREASURE 
The latest story of buried treasure is not that 
which Mr Clark Russell recently told in these 
pages to the readers of ‘My Shipmate Louise,’ 
but one just narrated by Mr E. F. Knight, who 
in the year 1889 went out to search for a reputed 
hoard on the island of Trinidad. This is not 
the tropical West Indian paradise with which 
Mr Grant Allen made our readers acquainted a 
few years ago, but an islet of the same name and 
of very different character in the South Atlantic. 
It is a rocky, desolate, surf-encompassed islet, in 
latitude 20' J 30 ' south, and longitude 29° 22’ west 1 
about seven hundred miles from the Brazilian port 
°* Mariners avoid it because of the coral 

reefs and deadly crags by which it is encircled, 
and rarely, until recent years, has human foot 
trodden its shores. Its only inhabitants are very 
loathsome and destructive land-crabs, numerous 
sea- fowl, and gigantic turtles. Once upon a time 
it was covered with a dense forest from beach 
to summit, but for well-nigh a century the forest 
has been filled only with gaunt and leafless trees. 
This dead forest is one of the most ghastly 
features of a peculiarly ghastly and forbidding 
island. When and lxow the trees were stricken 
by the death-blight, no man knows ; hut it was 
probably some volcanic eruption which at one 
stroke changed a land of fruit-groves and spicy 
arbours into a forest of desolation, for Trinidad 
is the centre of a small volcanic patch in the 
bouth Atlantic. What vegetation now remains 
is confined to some tree-ferns and acacia-bushes 
on a plateau high up among the mountains, and 
to a growth of wild beans in some of the gullies. 

Another peculiarity of the island is that it 
seems wholly brittle, for landslips are continually 
occurring, crags falling, ravines filling and open- 
ing, and the general configuration altering. As 
described by Mr Knight, it seems like one of 
the forlorn islands of the old sea -romances, on 
pducli the bloody deeds of pirates have left a 
curse, so^ that the treasure is guarded by evil 
spirits. The great seas which roll up without 


any apparent cause, even after days of windless 
weather, the ever-tottering crags, and all • the 
forces and terrors of nature, seem in combination 
to keep man from off the secret hoard, while the 
land-crabs are ugly and evil and diabolical-looking 
enough to represent the spirits of the bloodiest 
pirates ever known. 

On this desolate spot, there was buried, in the 
year 1821, a great store of gold and silver plate 
and specie, which, during the 'Peruvian war of 
independence, was being conveyed from the 
Cathedral of Lima; to Spain for security. The 
vessel conveying it Was captured by pirates, who 
then deposited it in a part of Trinidad known 
as South-west Bay, marking the spot with three 
cairns. They left it there, intending to return, 
doubtless, when Lord Dundonald should cease 
from scouring the pirate-infested seas j but they 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards, and were all 
hanged at Cuba— all save one — a Russian Finn 
—who about the year 1850 confided the secret 
of his life and the treasure to a Newcastle captain 
then in command of an East; Indiaman engaged 
in the opium trade. This Newcastle mariner 
brought home the secret and the pirate’s plan 
of the island ; and some years afterwards, sent 
out his son, in a Newcastle vessel trading with 
the Brazils, to look for the hoard. The vessel 
reached the island ; hut after beating about for 
a week, could not find a landing-place, and the 
captain resolved to give up the attempt. The 
young man, however, was permitted to swim 
ashore ; and after spending a night alone on the 
island, where he was nearly devoured by the 
land-crabs, was hauled by a line through the surf 
to the boat and taken on board again. He 
reported that he had identified the spot described 
by the pirate ; that it corresponded exactly with 
the description he had received from his father ; 
but that a great landslip of red earth had evidently 
fallen on the treasure, and that not for the whole 
treasure itself would he spend another night in 
such a place. 

Here, then, was confirmatory evidence of one 
sort ; while an inspection of the archives of Cuba 
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revealed the fact that a gang of pirates who had 
plundered Spanish vessels sailing from Lima had 
been hanged at Havana at the very date given 
by the Russian Finn to the Newcastle captain. 
Then it was known that a large portion of the 
treasure which Lord Dundonalcl reported as exist- 
ing at Lima— valued by him at over six millions 
sterling— had never been traced. Some portion 
of it fell into the hands of the Peruvians, and 
other portions were recaptured by Dundonald 
from the pirates who had plundered the Spanish 
vessels. But a large portion remains to this day 1 
unaccounted for, and thus there was prirm facie 
evidence in favour of the Trinidad story. 

It was so firmly believed in by some very 
shrewd Tynesiders, that in the year 1S85 they 
despatched an expedition in a barque called the 
Aurecb to make thorough search for it. The 
mistake was in sending a square-rigged vessel of 
such large size that she could not be brought 
near enough to the shore. With great difficulty 
seven men were landed in a small boat with some 
tools, and no sooner were they landed than the 
ship was blown out of sight by a high gale, and 
could not make the island again for three weeks. 
By that time the party ashore were so demoral- 
ised by deficiency of food, exposure to rain, and 
the haunting presence of the land-crabs, that 
they eagerly re-embarked at the first opportunity, j 
They had done very little digging, although they 
had identified the spot described by the pirate ; 
but, they were so emaciated and ill, that the 
leader of the party determined not to risk the 
lives of any more of his men, and so abandoned 
the search. j 

Besides these, three other expeditions had 
attempted to disinter the secret of Trinidad 
Island before Mr Knight had Heard of it. This 
was only after his return from a cruise in the 
Falcon , the story of which was given to the 
world some few years ago, during which he had 
happened to land on and explore Trinidad with- 
out being then aware of the romantic interest 
attaching to it. He had discovered a moderately 
safe landing-place, had followed passes through the 
mountains, and knew where water was to be 
found. Thus, when he heard the treasure story, 
and remembered things abo^ut the island which 
seemed to lend colour to the piratical tale, he 
determined' to organise a more thorough search 
than had yet been attempted. 

Thus it was that the 1 Cruise of the Alerte' was 
projected. The Alerte was a stout-built yacht 
—rigged as a yawl— which was purchased at 
Southampton, and specially fitted out for the 
work. She was only some fifty tons or so of yacht 
measurement, but quite big enough for a party 
of thirteen adventurers and all their provisions 
and tools for excavation. These tools were very 
complete, and included hydraulic jacks, forges 
and anvils, boring apparatus, materials for shaft- 
ing, crowbars, shovels, wheelbarrows, tents, wire- 
fencing, die.— enough to furnish a pretty extensive 


mining * claim ’ in America. Ample stores of 
'■provisions, were: also taken, and every preparation 
was made for a prolonged stay, since the reported 
landslip implied probably the removal of many 
thousands of tons of debris before the hiding- 
place could be laid bare. 

> The company was to consist of nine gentlemen- 
adventurers, including Mr Knight himself, to 
whom the others were to pay one hundred 
pounds apiece, and to yield implicit obedience, 
each receiving in return one-twentieth of the 
gross proceeds of the venture. Mr Knight’s 
contribution was the vessel, provisions, and tools ; 
and further, he engaged four paid-hands, who 
were not to be entitled to any share of the 
treasure, but were to be liberally paid what- 
ever happened. Before the Alerte reached Trini- 
dad, the number of gentlcmen-ad venturers had 
been reduced to five, and the paid crew changed 
and increased to live, so that the full number 
of those who actually engaged in the search 
was only ten. Unfortunately, among the gentle- 
men who, from one cause or other, dropped off 
from the expedition were the only two who 
had knowledge of photography, ornithology, &c., 
so that the collections which were expected were 
not obtained. 

Sailing from Southampton at the end of 
August 1889, the Alerte made first for the Sal-, 
vage Islands, which the party had been recom- 
mended to try in the first instance for a treasure 
reputed to have been buried there in 1804, the 
story of which is well known at the Admiralty. 
This story is, that a vessel from South .America 
for Cadiz, laden with produce and two million 
dollars in money, was, when within a few days’ 
sail of her destination, warned by a neutral that 
war had been declared, and that English frigates 
were watching the whole Spanish coast. There- 
upon the captain resolved to run back to the 
Spanish Main; but the crew mutinied, murdered 
the captain, buried the money on an uninhabited 
island, and finally wrecked the ship in trying to 
make the West Indies. A survivor told the story : 
to the captain of an English man-of-war, and the 
Admiralty ordered a preliminary search j but the 
results were so discouraging that it was not 
thought worth while to prosecute the matter 
further. v . 

As ’ the uninhabited island of this story was 
identified with one of the Salvage group, which 
lay, after a manner, in the route of the Alerte, 
it was resolved to make some attempt to test the 
truth of it. The Salvages consist of three islands 
between Madeira and toe Canaries, and are care- 
fully avoided by vessels on account of the dan- 
gerous shoals that surround them. These three 
islands are Great Salvage, ( Ircat Titon, and Little 
Piton ; and it was on Great Pi Lon that the search 
, was to be made. Here a camp was formed, and 
1 systematic digging continued tor four days, with 
no result ; and as the information was so vague 
! that the adventurers did not even know if they 
! were on the right island, the search was then 
'abandoned, and the course of the Alerte shaped 
j for Bahia, which was reached on the 2d of 
November. 
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Here fresh provisions were taken in, letters two or three deep in shady places under the 
received and despatched, some changes made in rocks ; they crawl over everything, polluting 
the crew, and a little delay caused by bad weather, every stream, devouring anything- a loathsome 
Finally, sail was set on the 11th of November, set of brutes, which were of use, however, in 
and Treasure Island was sighted six days later, our camp as scavengers. They have hard sheila 
Sighted, yes; but it is one thing to sight Trinidad of a bright saffron colour, and their faces have 
and another thing to land on it, as previous a most cynical and diabolic expression. As one 
adventurers had found. This, indeed, seems one of approaches them they stand on their hindlegs 
the most obstinately inaccessible of all the earth- and wave their pincers threateningly, while they 
children known as islands— a lonely ocean-cast- roll their hideous goggle eyes atone in a dread- ' 
away, as jealous of its seclusion as the Grand ful manner. If a man is sleeping or sitting down 
Lama of Tibet. The mountains rise sheer from quietly, these creatures will come up to have a 
the surf, which ever boils and seethes, even when bite at him, and would devour him if he was 
there is no wind. Their sides are cleft by awful unable for some reason to shake them off. But 
ravines with perpendicular precipices ; pinnacles we murdered so many in the vicinity of our 
here, and huge cones there, show where masses camp during our stay on the island that they 
have been shattered by volcanic commotions, and certainly became less bold, and it seemed almost 
great slopes of red and black debris betray the as if the word had been passed all over Trinidad 
changing character of the surface. The peaks that we were dangerous animals, to he slimmed 
tower to three, thousand feet or more above the sea, by every prudent crab/ 

and are ever wrapt in vaporous wreaths, torn and When Treasure Bay was reached, the pirate’s 
twisted into curious shapes as the winds eddy landmarks were readily identified, and arrange- 
arnong the summits. Indescribably savage and merits were made for landing the stores and tools, 
grand is the scenery of this weird island, where This had to be done through the surf by means 
silence is unknown, and where the sorrow of the of a whale-boat, for carriage over the difficult 
sea is never quiet: The roaring of the surf and dangerous mountain-passes was out of the 
on the beach and up the xoclcy ravines becomes question. Landing through the surf was laborious 
at times almost deafening, and it is accentuated and dangerous enough, but it was effected in a 
by the shrill cries of myriads of melancholy sea- series of exciting journeys, and then a camp was 
birds. formed and operations were commenced. 

The first thing to do was^to land at a sort of It was seen at once that these would have to 
natural coral pier that Mr Knight knew of ; but be extensive and prolonged, for the exact locality 
this is some miles from Treasure Bay, and only of the cairns under the fallen debris could not 
availed for a preliminary survey-party of two. be determined, and therefore almost the whole 
Afterwards this was used as a place at which to of it would have to be removed. This was done 
water the yacht, which anchored in the vicinity by systematic trenching ; while the huge rocks 
for the greater portion of the time of the search were lifted out of the way by means of the 
— Treasure Bay itself being too exposed and hydraulic jack which had been brought. For 
dangerous for even a small vessel. _ Grossing the three months the whole party laboured in turn 
island by ^ the mountain passes which lie had din- as navvies, ceasing only during the heat of mid- 
covered nine years before, Mr Knight and a com- day and on Sundays ; and they left almost liter- 
panion, after a dangerous and toilsome journey, ally not a, stone unturned in the ravine where 
reached the site of the supposed hoard. They ought to have existed the cavern where the 
found relics of the A urea expedition, and they pirates’ hoard was deposited. But they dis- 
also found, what was better, that a good water- covered neither the cavern nor the hoard, 
supply was available with moderate labour. All hands were not on shore at a time, for 

‘The nature of the scenery around us,’ writes at least three were needed to take charge of the 
Mr Knight, ‘ was now grand in the extreme, and yacht, whose anchorage was by no means secure, 
had a weird character of its own that I have never Indeed, so frequent and erratic are the winds 
perceived on other mountains. The jagged and which eddy from the summits of Trinidad, even 
torn peaks, the profound chasms, the huge land- when it is calm out at sea, that after a while it 
slips of black rocks, the slopes of red volcanic was determined that it was safer -to heave anchor 
ash destitute of vegetation, in themselves produce and to cruise off. and on the island— drifting 
a sense of extreme desolation ; but this is height- away at night, and beating back during the day. : 
ened by the presence of ghastly dead vegetation, ‘When the weather permitted, a hout would be 
arid by the numberless uncanny birds and land- despatched from Treasure Bay to the vessel, or 
crabs _ which cover all the rocks. This lonely vice wai, to exchange news and, compare, notes ; 
islet is perhaps the principal breeding-place for hut sometimes for many days together this inter- 
sea-birds m the South Atlantic. Here, 'multitudes course was impossible. Then the supply of oat- 
of man-of-war birds, gannets, boobies, cormorants, meal gave out, and Mr Knight with a couple of 
and petrels have their undisturbed haunts. Not hands ran the Alcrte all the way to Bahia to get 
knowing how dangerous he is, they treat their fresh stores. He was so detained by bad weather 
superior animal, man, with a shocking want of that when he returned to the island* he found the 
due respect. The large birds more especially shore-party on the verge of starvation, and just 
attack one furiously if one approaches their nests preparing to launch themselves in the whale-boat 
iu the breeding season ; and in places where one on the open sea in the hope of being picked up. 
has to clamber with hands as well as feet, and is On off-days, the island was explored by the 
therefore helpless, they are positively dangerous, members of the expedition, who discovered the 
As for the land-crabs, which are unlike any I remains of what had evidently been a Portuguese 
have seen elsewhere, they swarm all over the settlement — several huts and stone walls over- 
island in incredible numbers. I have seen them grown with creepers. From appearance, this 
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settlement must have been of some duration ; 
and it would be interesting if some one could 
evolve its history from Portuguese records. It 
may be, indeed/ that the non-discovery of the 
treasure and the existence of this settlement- have 
some connection. Who knows to whom the 
Russian Finn communicated his secret before he 
met the Newcastle captain? This is assuming 
that the pirate’s story was true, and really there 
seems no good reason to doubt it* In spite 
of his non-success, Mr Knight, with all his 
knowledge of the island, has very little doubt 
that the treasure of the Cathedral of Lima was 
once really deposited on Trinidad. Whether it lias 
been already removed, or whether it lies buried 
under some other landslip, cannot be said, and 
will probably never be known. 

Certainly, the Alertc party made a gallant 
and persevering effort to recover the treasure, 
without stopping to consider what moral or legal 
claim they had to it should they discover it. 
When it was resolved to abandon the search, 
the weather was becoming so bad that every 
hour’s delay meant danger. Happily, every- 
thing was got on board safely, and the yacht 
started for the other Trinidad, in the West 
Indies, where the party was broken up, and each 
man went to his own home, rich in experience 
of a novel sort, if not in the treasures of Lima. 
‘ They did not catch that whale, brave boys but 
they did something to think about and talk about 
for the rest of their lives. 

It cannot be recommended that any should 
follow their example. Six expeditions within 
twelve years have found the Spanish treasure 
on Trinidad to be pretty much like the Spanish 
fleet in the ballad. 




D U M. ARES Q’S DAUG H T E R. 

By Grant Au.es, Author of 'In Ar.r, Shades,’ 

‘Tina Mortar Coir,’ etc, 

CHAPTER XII. — THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 

‘It’s terrible,’ said Linn ell to Diuuaresq, break- 
ing the short pause, ‘that after all you have 
wrought and done for the world you should still 
be able to say that to day— -you, the greatest 
thinker in our modern Europe.’ 

‘ Not for me,' the old stoic answered with a 
resigned nod: ‘not terrible forme: I’m used 
to it : it suits me : but for Psyche, I grant 
you, yes : for Psyche ; for Psyche.’ 

‘Miss Dumaresq deserves all the world can 
'give her,’ Limtell replied boldly. 

The old man’s eye fund up once more with 
a brilliant flash, and then grew slowly dim 
again. If only he could see his way to make 
Psyche happy He wasn’t sordidly anxious to 
sell her for gold ; oh no, oh no; ho would sell 
her to no man : but lie wanted to see his Psyche 
happy. He clutched Linn ell’s hand once more 
and spoke earnestly, fervently. ‘Listen here,' he 
cried in more vivid tones ; ‘you’re a friend— a 
disciple. I can tell you. I can trust you. I 
know I’ve thrown away my own life: I could 
endure that easily, if that were all; but that’s 
not all I’ve thrown away hors too; I’ve failed 


in my duty to her. You can’t think how that 
wrong weighs upon my spirit now. 1 ought to 
have toiled and . moiled and slaved and sweated, 
not to write the Encyclopaedic Philosophy for the 
good of the race — how little that matters ! — but 
to carve out for my child a place in the world 
well worthy of her. One or the other course 
I might rightly have pursued; but not both 
together. If I meant to devote my life to philo- 
sophy, I should never have been a father. Be- 
coming a father, I ought to have devoted my life 
to her alone. J gave a hostage to fortune, and 3 
failed to redeem it. T became responsible for a 
life, and I failed to guarantee it a proper future. 
And now in my helpless old age, I see my error. 
I see it too late : I see it too late ; 1 see it, and 
I pay for it.’ 

‘You are wrong,’ Linnoll answered firmly. / ‘So 
great a life as yours demands a great account to 
be given at last of it* : The vast organising genius, 
the wonderful brain that conceived and wrought 
out the Encyclopaedic Philosophy, was not only 
your own to do as you would with : it was a 
gift hold in trust by you for the world and for 
the ages. You played your part well. It is for 
us, the remainder, who projit, by your just and 
due, yet none the less splendid and self-saeriiieing 
use of your own great powers, to see that neither 
you nor she is a loser by your grand and un- 
selfish action.’ 

‘You think so?’ the old man asked, looking 
up at him with a passing expression of doubt. 

Linnell hesitated, like one caught in a trap. 
Was jibe philosopher trying to probe his secret ? 
‘1 think so,’ he answered aloud after a short 
struggle. 

‘Then that brings me back at once to what: 
I wanted to say to you in confidence to-dav,’ 
Dumarcsq continued, glancing at him with " a 
strangely remorseful face. 1 Mr Linnell, 1 ’m 
going to trust you. You understand exactly how 
1. feel towards Psyche. I know how sweet and 
rare a flower it is that blooms around the wreck 
of my ruined life. J know it, and 1 cherish her 
as she ought to be cherished — jealously, scrupu- 
lously, reverently, tenderly. ) want ’ my child 
to till her proper place, in life : 3 want to' see her 
happy before 1 die. Unless she goes away to till 
it and to be happy- — well, l hope she may cling 
to the ruin still while there’s anything left of it 
to hold together.’ 

‘Yes,’ Linnell answered, half chilled by his 
words. He . sympathised, in a , way, with that 
strange old man ; but Dumaresq had struck by 
accident the feeblest of all the resonant chords 
in his complex nature for a father to work upon. 
No apt response, could there be expected. 

‘ Yes,’ the old man answered, his eyes growing 
tenderer each moment as lie spoke, and his lips 
quivering. ‘Pardon me if I’ve, noticed your 
feelings towards my daughter. 1 know you’ve 
been seeing a great deal of Psyche lately. 1 
know Psyche’s been thinking a great deal of 
you. — It surprises you that I should have noticed 
it! — Ah, well, that shows you don’t know how 
closely I watch over Psyche. You fancy 1 ’m 
blind, to these things, because I bn old, and a 
dreamer, and a philosopher, and a stoic- No 
doubt, where human trivialities are concerned 
1 ’m often blind ; 1 see nothing. You can’t keep 
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your whole soul fixed at once upon the main 
order of the cosmos, and the minutest details of 
Mrs Grundy’s dinner-parties. But where even 
the veriest trivialities touch, my Psyche, my eyes 
are at once as sharp as a lynx’s. Then the blind 
bat wakes up and sees ; the mole opens his 
narrow eyelids, shakes the dust of grimy burrow- 
ings from his coat, creeps out from his hole, and 
peers about him with the sharp vision of a very 
Argus. That’s how it is when Psyche ’s in ques- 
tion.’ He took Linnell’s hand in his own for . a 
moment once more. ‘Bear with me,’ he went 
on, pleadingly— -‘bear with a father who asks 
you only because he loves his daughter. I don’t 
want to see her affections too deeply engaged 
without knowing what are the prospects of her 
future happiness. You love Psyche; oh yes, I 
know it. You can’t conceal that from me. I 
have eyes. I see it ; but before Psyche commits 
herself to loving you, I must earnestly ask you — 
as a father, I. feel compelled to ask you — are you 
in a position to marry ? — have you the means and 
the power to make Psyche happy V 

It was' not an unnatural question for a father 
to put, as fathers go : even a man less hardly 
tried by fortune and less devoted to his daughter 
than Haviiand Dumaresq might easily have asked 
it : but nothing could have been worse adapted 
for meeting a man of Linnell’s nature. The 
painter’s quick suspicion was aroused at once. 
Dumaresq’s ardour chilled him. 

‘ I never said,’ he answered, disengaging liis 
hand with difficulty t from the old man’s grasp, 
‘ that I made any pretensions to he regarded as 
one of Miss Dumaresq’s suitors. That honour is 
one I never ventured to claim. It would he the 
more usual course to ask me such a question as 
you now ask me when I came before you of my 
own accord to beg your consent, after I had 
already made sure of your daughter’s wishes. As 
it is, you discount the future somewhat too 
brusquely — you have no reason to suppose my 
feelings towards Miss Dumaresq are anything 
warmer than those of the merest polite admira- 
tion.’ ' 

‘The more usual course !’ Haviiand Dumaresq 
answered, looking across at him with a pro- 
[ fouudly surprised air. ‘ The more usual course ! 
and Psyche’s happiness at stake ! Ah, Linnell, 
Liunell, you don’t know how I watch over her I 
Where Psyche ’s concerned, do you think it 
matters to me one farthing what’s usual? I 
know how you feel. You’re young, and you love 
her. For you, and for her, that would be quite 
enough, of course. At your ages, that ’s all young 
blood should think about. In the fitness of 
things, I acknowledge your attitude. But me! 
I tell you, it’s my duty to guard her with all 
my soul from her own too hasty or too foolish 
feelings, I know what it all means — poverty ; 
long waiting, a cheek grown pale with hope 
deferred; an imprudent marriage at last ; my 
darling worn out with infinite petty cares and 
sordid shifts of a young family, brought up too 
scantily. I’ve seen it and known it. Would it 
be right of me to let Psyche expose herself to all 
that ? If 1 see you ’re beginning to think of my 
Psyche, mustn’t I make sure for myself before- 
hand who and what you are, and what you can 
do to make her happy ? Don’t suppose I’m so 
blind as not to know you think of her. No man 


reads emotional expression worse than I do, I 
know — my mind moves on a different plane 
from that— but I must be a poor reader and 
speller indeed if I couldn’t spell; out what ’s 
written in letters as big as my fist across your 
very forehead— what pervades every act and look 
and word of yours whenever I .see you one 
moment near her. So I venture to ask you now 
in plain words beforehand if my Psyche loves 
you as you love her, are you in a position to make 
her happy V 

‘Mr Dumaresq,’ Linnell cried, taken aback, 

‘ I beg of you, I pray you, whatever you do, not 
to breathe or whisper one word of this to — to 
Psyche. I can’t hear to think that Haviiand' 
Dumaresq should be capable of speaking to me 
in such a strain ; for many reasons which you 
will readily guess, it would surprise and distress 
your daughter even more profoundly. Don’t let 
her know — pure and beautiful, and shrinking as 
she is — don’t let her know you have so thrust 
her name in such a connection upon a perfect 
stranger. For her sake, for the sake of her 
maidenly dignity, which I at least respect if you 
do not, forbear to speak to me any more about 
her. I will not admit I have any other feeling " 
on earth towards Miss Dumaresq; but I have 
at least too much reverence and regard for her 
position to breathe her name to any man living 
before I have asked her own permission to discuss 
her.’ 

Haviiand Dumaresq paused irresolute for a 
.moment; then he answered once more in a very 
soft voice. ‘ You say well,’ lie murmured ; ‘ but 
—you admit the impeachment. — What you allow 
is more than what you deny. I won't put my 
question, therefore, : oh the ground to which you 
object : but I will ask you plainly, as a matter of 
general abstract information, which I’m anxious 
to obtain, have you any means of your own of a 
private sort, or do you live — well — entirely by 
the practice of your profession?’ 

‘And I will answer you,’ Linnell replied, 
drawing himself up with a determined air, ‘that 
the question of my income is one which lies 
entirely between myself and the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue.’ 

‘Your answer is evasive,’ Dumaresq said, draw- 
ing hack and eyeing him hard with that keen 
clear glance of his. ‘ If anything except Psyche’s 
happiness were at stake, I ought to take the hint 
and forbear to press you. But- there, I can’t help 
myself : for the very way in which you say it 
makes me ; see you’re trying to hide from me, 
for some inexplicable reason, the fact that you 
have money.’ He drew his hand across his fore- 
head with' a vague dim air. Again the strange 
dreaminess seemed to come like a cloud across 
him. His eye grew glazed. ‘For myself,’ he 
went on slowly, ‘I care nothing for money. You 
know I care nothing. For myself I despise it. 
Have I not worked like a galley-slave all my life 
long, on bread and water sometimes, in the 
service of truth, caring for nothing — money, 
honour, fame — if only I could fulfil my appointed 
life-task ? When did any man bribe me with 
gold or with position ? When did any man turn 
me from my own high purpose ? But for Psyche, 
oh, for Psyche, I ’m very jealous. I can’t bear to 
think that Psyche should lead a life of drudgery. 

I toil hard for her now; but I can’t toil much 
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longer. 1 ’in almost worn out. I want to know 
that after my time Psyche will, he happy. It 
would he wrong for me to let her get her affec- 
tions engaged with any one who hasn’t the means 
to keep her as she deserves to he kept. That 
must he my excuse for reading your secret. At 
any rale, I’ve read it. 1 can see it — I can see 
it : I can see you have money.’ He repeated 
the word dreamily once or twice to himself, 
‘ Money, money, money, money.’ 

Linnell recoiled from him with a startled 
look of surprise and annoyance. . Had lie known 
tinder what strange influence Haviland Dumaresq 
spoke, ho might have been less astonished : as 
it was, he could hardly believe these, words 
came from the lips of the Encyclopaedic Philo- 
sopher and Psyche’s father ! The painter’s dis- 
illusionment was indeed for the moment com- 
plete. His idol had truly feet of clay. ‘You 
make a mistake,’ he answered coldly, with a 
repellent air. ‘But I myself am in no way 
answerable for it. I have never given either 
you or Miss Dumaresq the slightest reason for 
believing that I laid any claim in any way to 
the possession of riches. If the thought, ever 
occurred to me— and 1 do not say it uid — that 
I might perhaps venture to aspire — that I might 
ask Miss Dumaresq to share her life with me, 
then certainly it occurred to me only in the 
form that I might ask her to share iPjourney- 
man painter’s early struggles — and perhaps in 
the end his success also. J thought she would 
sympathise with such an attitude. I thought 
she would not refuse to aid me in my first 
endeavours. If I asked at all, I would aslc 
Miss Dumaresq to accept me just us I am ; to 
take mo for the sake of myself and my art; 
to inspire my work and to accept my devotion. 
It. surprises me to hear you talk as you do.’ 
He paused for a moment. ‘ If I had not heard 
it from your own lips,’ lie added slowly, ‘1 
could never have believed it of Ilaviland Duma- 
mq, Even, now, I cannot believe but that Havi- 
land Dumaresq’s daughter would surely behave 
in a way more befitting her father’s character. If 
ever she marries any man, she will marry him, 
I firmly hold, not for money, not for position, 
not even for happiness, but just because she loves 
him. And if ever I asked Miss Dumaresq to 
accept me, it would be on that ground, and on 
that ground alone, that I could think of asking 
her.’ ; y \ 

YYere ever unconformable natures more inop- 
portunely thrown together? By pure accident, 
cither's angles offended the other mortally. They 
came bo close in most ways, yet with such tmfpr- 
uuiate capacities for creating mutual misunder- 
standings. 

The old man’s face relaxed rapidly. The 
collapse from an opium paradise is often almost 
miraculous in its suddenness. The gay bubble 
bursts even more quickly and strangely than it 
swelled. As Haviland Dumaresq Kit and listened 
to LinnelPa cold and guarded answer, the effect 
of the drug, which was already beginning natu- 
rally to wear off under the influence of exercise, 
cleared away all at once in a horrid awakening, 
when the disenchanted dreamer recognised at. a 
single stroke his own needless degradation, and 
the total downfall of the magnificent palace he 
had been, retiring for an hour or two on such an 


airy basis. In a second the illusion was utterly 
dispelled. ■/..■. Space shrank once more like an 
empty bladder to its normal dimensions. The 
mountains fell slowly into long Hat downs. The 
colour faded from earth and sky. The sea sub- 
sided to its natural level. The perspective of the 
world restored itself at once in all, its ordinary 
meanness. And Linnell the mysterious stood 
revealed before him after all as a mere hard- 
working, penniless, struggling painter, with noth- 
ing but the chances of his .art to subsist upon. 
Not such the dream he had cherish ei I for Psyche. 
She must marry some one who could keep her 
at least in modest luxury — or else ding to the 
ruin. ■, ■ 

‘ Then — you — have— no-means ?’ he gasped out 
slowly, clutching the stem of the elder-bush at 
his side for support, and gazing hard into the 
painter's face. 

‘Miss Dumaresq would not ask for money,’ 
Linnell replied with an evasive smile. 

The old man’s face fell slowly. ‘ Have you 
nearly finished your picture?’ he asked at last 
in a very quiet voice. 

With a start of unwelcome surprise, Limtell 
divined his meaning at once. But lie repressed 
liis feelings. ‘Another day will finish it,’ he 
answered in the self-same unemotional tune, as 
coldly as the philosopher himself had spoken. 

‘That is well. — Come, to-morrow and get it 
finished,’ Haviland Dumaresq said with reluctant 
determination. 

Linnell bowed. ‘And after that?’ lie asked, 
looking hard into the old man’s face. 

‘And after that.,’ Dumaresq answered, leaning 
forward apologetically, ‘I think, for Psyche’s 
sake, for all our sake a— it would be. better she 
aiul you should not meet again. — Ah yes, i pain 
you! You fancy; I’m hard. You fancy I’m 
cruel That’s just because I’m really so tender, 
I feel it iuy duty to guard my daughter from 
the bare chance of misery, poverty, drudgery. 
Drudgery! I know what it means, my friend. 
Fora man, those things are easy enough to bear; 
but for a woman- -tenderly, delicately nurtured 
— how could 3 expose her to them ? 1 must not j 
I cannot. I’ve gained experience myself on my 
path through life. J paid for it dear. Psyche 
shall have the benefit of it fur nothing. ' No 
penniless man shall drag her down, down, down, 
to a wretched struggle with sordid poverty. 
Psyche is beautiful ; Psyche is intelligent, ; Psyche 
is animated ; Psyche is clever. She has been 
much admired. She’s reaching the age, when a 
girl should come out. If I take her to London — 
and I’d work my lingers to the bone to do it— 
■she can mix in society and meet the sort of man 
she ought to meet with. I may he poor, but I’m 
not unknown. My name is worth much. .1 can 
get introductions, invitations, acquaintances fot 
Psyche. Once seen in Loudon, she’s sure to 
marry, and to many as she ought. I nuts! guard 
her for the present from throwing a win her life 
for a future, of drudgery.’ 

‘I see,’ Linnell answered bittorli. ‘ You think 
the world’s wisdom for women is summed up in 
that one short phrase— to marry well do you V 

‘You say it yourself,’ Dumaresq answered 
oracularly. ‘ You any it, not /. - But perhaps 
you’re right, after all. To many well ! It 
means, what the wisdom of the world has made 
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it mean~-to marry where the means of happiness 
are best forthcoming.’ He said it musingly. 

Linnell bowed his head once more in "solemn 
i acquiescence. *1 may see Miss Diuiiaresq to- 
! morrow V he ashed after a pause. 

' ‘ You may come in and finish your picture of j 

| course. That’s mere common justice. Take as i 
many days as you find needful to finish it. I 
j wouldn’t waste so much valuable work for worlds 
by curtailing in any way your opportunities for 
completing it.’ 

e And I may see her alone ? ’ the painter asked 
again, trembling. 

Dumaresq hesitated. ‘Yes, you may see her 
alone, 5 he answered, after a moment’s considera- 
tion ; ‘ but you know my views, and as a man 
of honour, you will not try to take advantage, 

I ’m sure, of the permission — 1 may even say, 
the concession, I make to you. You will not 
incite a girl of seventeen to differ from her own 
father on an important matter affecting her 
future. I allow you to see her only because it’s 
possible you may have already said things to her 
j you would now wish to withdraw or to explain 
i away. I rely upon your sense of honour for the 
j rest.’ He faltered for a moment with a sudden 
; servile air. ‘I’m an ohl man,’ he repeated once 
more, almost humbly; ‘ I only want to make 
Psyche happy.’ * ~ 

The last two sentences were plaintively said. 
They touched Linnell somehow, m spite of him- 
self. ‘Very well,’ he replied; ‘you may rely 
upon me then.’ He looked at him fixedly. ‘I 
have come to the age of disillusionment's,’ he 
went on; ‘but no disillusion I’ve ever had in 
all my life was half so bitter as this of to-day’s 
has been. I have seen with my own eyes a king 
of men dethroned from his high seat— a prince! 
of thinkers lowered from his pinnacle to the level 
of the commonest and vulgarest humanity. But 
for the sake of what you have said, I will spare 
you more. Miss Dumaresq shall never marry a 
penniless painter.’ 

‘Oh, remember, it’s for her sake,’ the old man 
cried appealingly, wringing his hands, and now 
unstrung by the sudden collapse of the opium- 
ecstasy. ‘It’s for her sake, remember ! Don’t be 
too hard upon me, I beseech you, Linnell. She ’s 
very young : I must guard her youth, her ignor- 
ance, her innocence. I would be doing wrong 
j as a father if I didn’t preserve her front the fatal 
consequences of her own impetuousness, as we 
| take away knives from very young children. 

1 It’s my duty to guide her by my elder experi- 
ence. .Man} - a woman who married herself for 
love at twenty— -and led a life of hopeless drudgery 
— regrets it enough when she’s reached fifty to 
make her daughters marry better than she did. 
The world knows best : tiie world knows best : 
it’s wiser by far than any one of its component; 
members.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ Linnell answered, vising up with 
ah effort from the dreary bank. ‘I'll call in to 
finish the picture at ten to-morrow.’ 

‘At ten to-morrow ! ’ Haviland Dumaresq re- 
peated in a dreamy voice. ‘At ten to-morrow ! 
— Good-bye for the present, then. It’s for 
Psyche’s sake. At ten to-morrow.’ : 

And sinking down on the bank, when - Linnell 
was gone, he buried his face in his hands like 
| a child and sobbed bitterly. ‘I hope I’ve 


done right,’ he cried to himself in his profound 
despair. ‘I hope I’ve done right. Perhaps I’m 
wrong. But 1 never could sell my Psyche to 
a life of drudgery !’ 


BLUE WATER AND GREEN WATER. 

If we wished to publish all that has been 
written during the last half-century on the sub- 
ject of water in the household, water in the manu- 
factory, the industrial arts, and in agriculture, 

• the effects of water as steam, as ice, as rain, and 
as water properly so called, mineral or medicinal 
waters (natural and artificial), water as a vehicle 
of zymotic or infectious diseases, and water in 
the treatment of fevers and inflammations— we 
should require to fill some ten or twelve large 
volumes. 

With all this, there are some important facts 
which have been to a great extent overlooked, 
and are little known, though they appear to be 
replete with interest and practical consequences. 
Some of our readers may have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the fine emerald green colour 
of the sea in the Strait of Dover, for instance, 
with the beautiful blue tint presented by the 
waters of the Mediterranean. Others may be 
cognisant of the unsatisfactory disagreement 
among many eminent Professors as to the proper 
mode in which water should be analysed, in 
order to determine whether it is good enough 
for domestic purposes. But very few people are 
aware of the broad generalisation brought to 
light some years ago by a learned Frenchman, 
M. Gerardin, who boldly asserts that there are 
only two kinds of water in the whole world — 
bine water, which is good ; and green water, 
which is bad. 

Without at all endorsing this theory, we may 
safely grant that there exists something useful in 
his arguments ; therefore, we -will exhibit in a 
few words what he has to say upon the subject. 
After devoting a considerable number of years 
to the examination of water from every variety 
of source, the author j ust named has come to the j 
conclusion that all common kinds of water — that 
is, all water which is ordinarily met with in j 
Nature, such as river- water, well-water, rain- 
water, and spring-water— may be classed into 
two perfectly distinct types, and into two types 
only, which are well represented at Paris by the 
water of the river Yanne, which is blue, and that ; 
of the river Seine, which is green. ! 

Let us examine, in the first place, the qualities 
that are attributed to the blue-coloured water. It 
is at once distinguished by its colour. Blue water ; 
shines with a peculiar brilliancy ; it allows the 
light of the sky to pass into it without reflecting 
it from its surface. It flows over a hard bottom, 
which can always be used for fording without 
danger. When evaporated at a low temperature, 
it leaves a residue in which the microscope 
detects very little, if any organised matter, only 
a few rare and shining diatoms. It can be pre- 
served for a long time without undergoing any 
particular change, decomposition, or fermenta- 
tion ; and the blue water of' the river Dhu is was 
found by direct experiment to have retained its 
normal quantity of air after being kept for 
no less than eighteen months in ordinary glass 
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bottles. In blue water the infinitesimally 
small particles which it holds in suspension are 
not gradually deposited or precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessels ; on the contrary, they 
remain suspended in the liquid for an indefinite 
length of time, for they are endowed with that 
peculiar molecular motion known as ‘Brownian 
vibrations,’ often alluded to in the writings of 
microscopists — a motion, the cause of which no 
one appears able to account for. 

In these him waters, albuminous matters, such 
as white of egg, for instance, froth by shaking, 
and produce abundant scum ; which is admitted 
to be due to the fact that such froth depends 
upon vesicles of water, filled with air,_ and: 
grouped around the solid microscopic nuclei that 
arc present in the water. On account of its 
purity, blue water is the best of waters for 
domestic use. On the other hand, it is not so 
well adapted, we are told, for industrial purposes, 
as it does nob allow matters in suspension to be 
very readily deposited ; but that appears to us 
rather problematical. 

The second type of water is characterised by 
its green colour ; it is quite as distinctly green 
as the former kind is blue. Green water is dull, 
and devoid of brilliancy ; it is not transparent to 
the light of the sky, which is reflected from its 
surface as from a mirror. The bed over which 
it flows is muddy, and not safe for fording. 
Evaporated, like the former kind, at a low tem- 
perature by means of the air-piunp, it leaves an 
abundant residue, consisting largely of micro- 
scopic plants, such as are known as ‘unicellular 
alga;.’ When kept for a certain time, it under- 
goes a kind of decomposition or fermentation, 
and then acquires a more or less offensive 
odour. 

When shipped on board a vessel, the green j 
water of the river Somme was found to lose about 
sixty-five per cent, of its dissolved oxygen (air) 
in about a week. Green water deposits rapidly 
all substances that it holds in suspension as long 
as it is in motion. As soon as the water is quiet, 
these substances are precipitated to the bottom of 
the flask, because, it is asserted, these bodies are 
not possessed of the * Brownian movements.’ 

This ‘Brownian’ vibration— named after the 
great botanist, .Robert Brown-— is that peculiar 
molecular movement, or vibration to and fro, 
which affects the minutest particles of mineral 
matter, or organic matter of a resinous and in- 
soluble nature, suspended in the liquid. It was 
first observed by the botanist just named, and 
since his time, has been seen by many hundreds 
of observers accustomed to the use of the micro- 
scope. By stating that the extremely minute 
particles suspended in green water are not 
endowed with this peculiar vibratory motion, our 
author means, of course, that they are too large ; 
hence, also, they are readily deposited when the 
water is 'left at rest. When shaken up with 
albuminous matters, green water gives neither 
froth nor scum ; a most singular and character- 
istic phenomenon. It is by no means a good 
water for drinking, and should be employed 
exclusively for industrial and manufacturing pur- 
poses, for which it is affirmed to be better suited 
than, blue water. 

But our author, whose communication to the 
Paris Academy made some sensation, and attracted 


a good deal of attention, goes much further than 
this. He asserts, as the results of his observa- 
tions pursued for many years, that neither the 
same microscopic plants ■.(alga. 1 ) nor the same 
mollusea are found in green water and in blue 
water; and he is of opinion that certain geo- 
logical strata, such as the Tertiary limestones, 
i have been deposited from green water 5 whilst 
other varieties of limestones and sands have 
been deposited in ancient times from blue water. 

1 This is inferred from the examination of the 
microscopic elements contained in these strata. 
Another curious fact follows, which it would 
I be perhaps difficult to contradict. M. Gerardin 
says that there is no practical method by which 
green water (bad) can be transformed into blue 
water (good); whereas there are a thousand 
methods of converting blue water into green 
water. Organic matter in a state of decomposi- 
tion, or sewage, is a fruitful means of accomplish- 
ing this undesirable transformation. Thus, he 
finds that the water of the river Seine is blue at 
Oorbeil before it enters Paris, but becomes green 
at Paris ; and it remains green as far as Catnlebee, 
that is, until it begins to receive the purifying 
influence of the sea. 

This consideration leads to the important con- 
clusion that the practice of running sewage and 
other organic refuse into rivers is day by day 
diminishing the quantity of blue water in most 
of our European countries. Day by day, also, 
the good blue water stored in dirty cisterns 
becomes green and unwholesome. 

The best way to examine the colour of a 
sample of water is to place the liquid in a long 
tube closed at each end by a plate of glass. 
Whilst one extremity of the tube is directed 
to the source of light, the colour is noted at the 
other. By using the same tube for a '.-series" of 
water-samples, it will be possible thus to get 
properly comparable results. 

We should like to affirm that the water 
problem has been solved by these ingenious 
considerations ; but it is evident that before 
thorough reliance can be placed upon the con- 
clusions drawn so boldly, the experiments and 
observations upon which they are based will 
have to be repeated by others, 

Some years ago, Mr Shirley Hibbard, whose 
recent death is deeply deplored by all who know 
him, showed us how this pure blue water can be 
obtained abundantly— namely, by utilising the 
rainfall. And it can thus be obtained almost for 
nothing, and certainly without paying any water- 
rate. The rainfall of London averages about 
twenty-five inches ; and one inch of rain falling 

S mn an acre of ground is equal to 22,022 gallons. 

r Mibberd supposes that there are twenty-five 
houses on that acre of land; then, the total annual 
rainfall is exactly that amount for each of them. 
But if only one-tenth of the total rainfall is 
caught, that alone amounts to 22(52 gallons for 
each house per annum. There need lm no 
difficulty in keeping the first part of a shower 
—which washes the dirt out of the atmosphere 
and from the house-tops- - separate from the 
subsequent portion of it, which falls pure from 
the sky. vessels of proper capacity receiving 
the first water, which becomes foul, may be 
made to act automatically, so as to divert the 
remaining supply to other reservoirs for tin; 
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storage of pure water, which, after subsidence gardens and bowling alleys, for his guests to 
and filtration, may be rendered as wholesome wander in and listen to the songs of birds : 
as that of Loch Katrine, for instance. even . ‘the Queen’s Majesty Elizabeth did lodge 

To pronounce upon a specimen of water as there.’ Ho wonder, then, that crowds of the 
to whether it is or is not fit for drinking is nobility and gentry came to visit Jasper Fisher, 
not to be clone with absolute certainty on the His hospitality and extravagance might almost 
strength of analytical data only. The analyst be compared to that of an eastern potentate: a 
can prevent us loading our stomachs or our calif could scarcely have been more ostentatious, 
kitchen boilers with water which contains But ‘ Fisher ’ — so the story goes on — ‘being a 
sulphuric acid, lead, or arsenic, &c. ; but when man of no great calling, possessions, or wealth, 
it comes to detecting the elements of infection, and being indebted to many,’ was unable for any 
the chemical conclusions are apt, as Professor length of time to keep up so large aucl sumptuous 
Huxley says, to present a good deal of ‘biological an establishment. He retired once more into 
turbidity.’ It has been contended that the water private life : the place gradually fell into wreck 
of a stream which is impregnated with sewage and ruin ; and so it came to be called ‘Fisher’s 
at one point becomes pure again after a com- Folly.’ 

paratively short flow from the source of con- One autumn evening, some years ago, a young 
lamination. But this is a chemical assertion man entered the precincts of Fisher’s Folly and 
which the physiologist will not admit. A subtle looked keenly about him. At that time the 
source of typhoid fever, scarlatina, and other place was the home of merchants, who had their 
ailments is to be traced to the adulteration of counting-houses on the ground- floor. The man 
milk with impure water, and even, it is said, had' the appearance of one who had recently 
to the rinsing of milk-cans with water to which landed from a long voyage : he wore a rough 
sewage has access. overcoat and waterproof hat ; and his fresh 

Some time ago, eight eases of typhoid fever complexion and bright eyes spoke el oquently of 
broke out in five houses at Bristol. It was stiff breezes on a briny sea. His face expressed 
ascertained that each of these houses was as he glanced about something more than mere • 
supplied with milk by a dealer who drew his idle curiosity. ‘I thought I should lmve muem- 
supply from two farms. One of these farms bered the old house,’ he muttered to himself; 
was beyond suspicion ; it was from the other ‘but I was only a lad; and one house was the 
that the houses in question derived their milk same as another in those days. I didn’t know 
supply. This other farm drew its water from then what I know now and he walked^ round 
a stream which ran through it, and which had the square, peering up at the doors and windows 
the appearance of beautifully pure water. The and down into the great areas, dismal and 
medical officer of health for that district was deserted, and faced by rusty iron rails. Pres- 
balked ; but he decided, with praiseworthy acti- ently he stopped opposite a corner house. It 
vity, to trace this stream to its source. After was the largest in the square : it had two 
following the course for about two miles, he windows on each side of its massive door, 
came upon an accumulation of filth emptying and five windows on the stories above. In the 
itself into the brook: a mass of sewage oozed roof was a low smoking chimney ; and in the 
from an overflowing cesspool, and in the imme- deepening gloom this chimney, with a round 

diate neighbourhood were several putrid carcases garret window on each side, had the appearance 

of calves and pigs. Here was the source of the of a shapeless _ monster, as it seemed to the 
virulent typhoid poison, which the chemists who young man, staring down over the parapet when 
might have examined the water of the brook he looked up. > J 

at the farm could not possibly have discovered ; As he was on the point of turning away, 
nor had the flow of two miles removed it by though the front door of this mansion stood i 
oxidation or otherwise. invitingly open, a gleam of light in the windows 

_ - overhead attracted his attention. He stepped j 

m tt T-, rv r ts to vr t , vr „ back, and stood in the roadway with an eager 

1 II. E G O L D E H LAM I : expression on his uplifted face. The light moved 

A TAM of fisher’s FOLLY. swiftly about, glimmered dimly in the five 

Bv Thomas St e. Hake. windows, and presently became concentrated in 

in THREE CHAPTERS. one above the front door In the bow of 

this middle window', inside the room, stood a 
CHAP, i— 1IR girdlestone’s heir. i argc lamp— unliglited. This lamp, raised upon 

In the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Without, a pedestal, was peculiar. It had the appear- 
and only separated from that noisy street by ance of a lantern suspended under a gilded 
a narrow lane of lofty warehouses, stands an dome, the dome being supported by foliated 
old square. This square, which is mostly com- pillars. The whole ornament, as far as could 
posed of fine mansions, was once the very centre be seen at that distance, was a remarkable piece 
of fashion. Here was to be found the ancestral of workmanship. And while the young man 
home of more than one aristocratic family : stood there looking up, as if the lamp were of 
it was here that the Countess of Devonshire— exceptional interest to him, the figure of a girl 
some two hundred years ago— -lived and died, became apparent. The girl, carrying a taper 
it was here, as we are told by Stow, the best in her hand, stopped before the lamp. The 
of old chroniclers, that ‘Jasper Fisher, free of lantern was soon lit; and the brightness from 
Goldsmiths, late one of the six clerks of the it fell upon her face. It was a vision of beauty 
CUauneerie, and a justice of the peace,’ built — an exquisite apparition of loveliness, upon 
for himself a magnificent residence. He laid which the lamp threw a pale subdued light ; 
out his grounds in regal style with pleasure- and then an arm was stretched out, the curtain 
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drawn across fclie window, and the lamp and 
the lovely face had vanished. 

The young man now went up the steps, and 
found himself in a large hall, with a broad 
oaken staircase beyond. Upon a door on one 
side of this hall Was written in white letters 
upon a dark panel, ‘ Gmliestone, Carter, & Co.’ 
After a moment’s hesitation and u glance up 
the staircase, as though another glimpse of the 
enchanting face were possible, he opened this 
door and found himself in a dingy old counting- 
house, where the clerks, live or six in number, 
were seated on high stools, as if to get light, 
when any came that way, from the barred and 
dusty windows behind them. They all looked 
up when the visitor came in, like so many 
automatons, and then looked down again. 

‘ Is Mr Carter within?’ 

A clerk came forward. ‘ What name ?’ 

‘ John Westcott.’ 

The clerk opened a door on which was in- 
scribed 1 Mr Girdlestoue 1 in laded letters. The 
room into which he stepped was in darkness ; 
but the clerk lighted two antique candlesticks 
oil the high mantel-shelf. He then placed a 
chair for John Westcott and disappeared. 

Weskott’s expression of curiosity increased. 
The room had a mysterious and neglected appear- 
ance : there were many signs of its not having 
been occupied of late. The desk was covered 
with dust, and dusty cobwebs hung in the corners 
of the walls and across the chinks in the closed 
shutters, as though even the spiders had for- 
saken the place. A few sheets of paper lying 
upon the desk were as yellow as old parch- 
ment ; and the ink in a pewter inkstand had 
evidently dried up long ago, with the tip of a 
quill pen sticking there, as if the hand that had 
dipped it had ended the records of a life and 
had vanished. 

John Westcott sat down in the chair — 
probably Mr Girdlestoue ’s— -facing the old desk. 
His eyes wandered searehingly into the deep 
pigeon-holes and over the brass-handled drawers, 
quaintly designed with the heads of satyrs. 
Suddenly he glanced up. Au antique picture 
— the portrait of an old man-faced him : it 
was hanging over the mantel-shelf between the 
two caudles ; and the eyes seemed to him to 
express extraordinary cupidity. Westcott moved 
from the desk, lifted one of the candles from 




her. There is a look of insatiable greed in 
those searching eyes— in the hollow cheeks and 
wrinkled mouth. And what expressive hands ! 
Why, yes, they seem to be grasping imaginary 
gold !’ 

While he still stood gazing at this painting, 
as if unable to take his eyes from it, the door 
opened, and the clerk requested him to ‘step 
this way. ’ The room which he now entered 
had a cheerful appearance. It was well lighted, 
and a bright fire was burning in the hearth. 
Upon the rug, with his back to the lire, stood 
a somewhat careworn- looking man of about 
forty-five or fifty. He stepped forward, how- 
ever, with a pleasant smile on his face, and 
held out his hand to the visitor, 

‘Well, John,’ said he in a cordial tone, ‘so you 


made up your mind at last to come to England. 
You have done well, arid 1 am delighted to see 
yon. --But what has happened? 1 have been 
puzzling my brain ever since your letter came 
to hand, “John Westcott” — as I could not 
help saying to Marian— “has got some surprise 
ih ; store for us.” And Marian was .somewhat 
of my opinion.’ 

If a sign of embarrassment crossed Wesfccott’s 
face as he drew a chair towards the hearth, 
it escaped Mr Carter ; for that gentleman 1 hud 
bent down to stir the fire into a brighter blaze, 
as though to give a more cheerful appearance to 
his welcome, and at the same time to hide the 
slight tone of reproach in which he spoke. ; The 
merchant was evidently one of those men who, 
when having an unpleasant duty to perform, 
are glad to get it over as agreeably as possible. 
The young visitor, after a quick glance about 
the room— as if reviving his memory, as he had 
done iii the square and Mr Girdlestone’s office — 
quietly remarked ; ‘So it seems strange to you, 
Mr Carter, that I should care to revisit my 
uncle’s. old home V 

‘Indeed, it does,” replied Mr Carter frankly. 
‘I had concluded, long ago, that no possible 
motive would induce you to return. Has there 
not been more than one strong reason, during 
the last fifteen years, why you should come 
back? But you have all the while remained 
abroad.’ Receiving no reply, Mr Carter went 
on. ‘Was there not the prospect of a partner- 
ship?’ said he. ‘Did not Mr Girdlcstone, as 
we wrote and told yon, seem to set his heart 
upon having a relation in the house ? — That 
did not bring you home.’ 

‘I had chosen a profession,’ replied 'Westcott, 
‘Even the certainty of inheriting a large fortune 
by working at the desk could not tempt mu 
to retire from the navy. I had a passion for 
the sea/ 

‘ Well/ said Mr Carter, half apologetically, 
‘perhaps 1 ought not, you will say, to express 
any opinion on the subject. Your refusal to 
come into the business led to my promotion. 
Mr Girdlestoue, despairing of getting you to 
join the firm, made me, a junior partner. — But 
was there not another reason, a far weightier 
one, for a visit to England a year ago? And 
still, John, you stopped away/ M.r Carter looked, 
us well as spoke, reproachfully now. 

‘You mean,’ said Westcott, steadying his voice, 
‘at the time of my uncle’s death/ 

• ■; ‘You received my letter V 

‘ Yes ; at Madras. You told me that he had 
left his property — except your share in the 
business— to your daughter Marian. It is she, 
as I understand, who is now the senior partner 
in the old house/ 

A slight smile passed over the merchant’s face. 
Be had censured the young man so far : as, in 
his opinion, his conduct merited reproof, and 
on that point his conscience was sot at rest. 

* Yes ; Marian is senior partner. That is the 
position, John,’ said he. * I um junior still/ 

For some moments Westcott pondered deeply. 
‘Mr Garter,’ he presently said, ‘i. have no wish, 
as you must know, to dispute my uncle’s will. 
Fie made me a generous ollbr, and l refused. 
Had I fallen in with his views, instead of op- 
posing them, I should have been made his heir/ 
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‘ Unquestionably,’ said Mr Carter. was alive— the catastrophe would throw a blot 

£ Fifteen years ago,’ continued Westcott, ‘ I was on Mr Girdlestone’s memory. Mr Girdlestone 
very _ young. ^ 1 had no judgment : I was all had chosen him as a trustworthy and competent 
activity and impulse. But 1 have, now — at least person, one most capable of upholding Lhe tradi- 
.1 hope so— arrived at years of discretion. 1 am tions of the firm after his death. But inde- 
thirty-two ; and I should like to settle down in pendent of that, a 3 Mr Carter could not hide 
life. Will you help me?’ from himself, his daughter would suffer: if 

Mr Carter’s face grew thoughtful. failure came she would participate in the calamity. 

‘Don’t misunderstand me,- Westcott went on. The gloomy prospect was almost overmastering* 
‘I will begin, as you did, at the foot of the And now John Westcott, Mr Girdlestone’s one 
ladder.’ surviving relative, had come unexpectedly upon 

The merchant appeared surprised. ‘Would the scene — had come as if* to remind him, at- the 
you accept a clerkship,’ said he, ‘ in your uncle’s eleventh hour, of his serious responsibility, 
old house?’ As Westcott stepped towards the door, Mr 

‘Why not? I wish to he guided entirely by Carter recovered himself and said: ‘You will be 
you. I cannot ask you to make me a partner,’ our guest ? A room shall be prepared for you— 
said Westcott with a slight smile. ‘ I have little your old room. • Where shall 1 send to for your 
or no means. Though I ought to tell you,’ he luggage? 

added, somewhat mysteriously, T am not with- ‘I left it in a coach at the entrance to the 
out expectations.’ square.’ 

Mr- Carter reflected a nioment ; then he said : "" 1 ' ' ■ • • ”-■■■-■ 

*1 should indeed be ungrateful, John, if I refused 
to help you. Mr Girdlestone was a true friend to 
me. And if 1 appear to hesitate,’ he added, ‘it 
is because I am thinking of you, not of myself. 

I will briefly explain my meaning.’ He seated 
himself opposite his visitor ; and the careworn 
look, which Westcott had noticed when he came 
in, appeared to increase. ‘ You must know, John, 
that your uncle was a great financier— how great, 

I did not realise until taken into partnership. 

I sometimes doubt if I fully appreciated his 
genius even then. The amount of capital in the 
business was amazingly small. But such confi- 
dence was placed in Mr Girdlestone as a financier, 
that had he drawn bills to the extent of a 
hundred thousand pounds he would have had 
no difficulty in getting them accepted.’ After a 
short pause Mr Carter continued. ‘When Mr 
Girdlestone died, as you may imagine, the posi- 
tion was altered. With small capital and greatly 
diminished credit, 1 have had to sustain the repu- 
tation of an old-established City house. I have 
been doing my best ; you will not doubt that. 

But I do not profess to have a talent for finance 
like my late partner. What has been the result ? 

For a whole year I have been at my wits’ end 
how to save the firm. It has been a hard 
struggle: affairs have gone from bad to worse. 

You have appeared, John, at a most trying 
moment. Had you arrived a few weeks later, 
you would probably have found the old place 
locked up and in the hands of creditors. — How, 
under these circumstances, can I help you?’ 

John Westcott rose from his chair. There was 
a look of energy in his face. ‘Who knows of There flourishes at the present clay in the little 
this V town of Deal what is probably the most, curious 

‘No one,’ replied Mr Carter, ‘ except Marian.’ of the many industries in which the sea-coast 
Westcott reflected a moment. ‘ What sum is populations of this country find employment, 
required to save the house?’ The fragrant and picturesque occupation of 

‘ Twelve thousand pounds.’ bloater-curing, and the noisy bustling business 

The young , man answered : * I scarcely possess of fish-packing for the Billingsgate market, are 
that number of shillings. But something— though familiar enough details of our maritime towns, 
one must not be too sanguine— something may be But what will the reader say on learning that 
done.’ the sardine manufactory, which he has doubtless 

Mr Carter appeared lost in thought. His face hitherto associated with the shores of the Meditcr- 
expressed deep despondency. It was not merely ranean and the confines of Biscay, has found its 
the dread of losing the position he had gained way into the historic Cinque Port, nestling gloomy 
through close attention to business : it seemed to in antiquity upon the coast of Kent ? It has 
him that if the house failed— as it could never been frequently asserted that the annual take of 
have done, in his opinion, while his old partner the genuine sardine is not one tithe sufficient to 


The candles in Mr Girdlestoue’s room are still 
burning. Westcott takes up une of them and 
again looks intently at the portrait of his old 
uncle. ‘ It is your secret ’ — and his eyes still 
rest upon the picture— ‘I will use it, as you 
would have wished me to do, to save the house. 
He puts the candle on the bureau; and again lie 
sits down in the chair facing the desk. He does 
not hesitate now. He places his hand into an 
apparently empty pigeon-hole, and the inner 
wall falls open. In a moment he has drawn 
forth an oblong paper. He glances rapidly at 
the inscription. It is the ‘ Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Jeremiah Girdlestone of Fisher’s Folly.’ 
And at the foot of the document, in a quaint 
handwriting, John Westcott reads the following 
significant words : ‘For the key to the secret 
strong-room, wherein will be found fifty bags of 
hard cash, look behind the Golden Lamp.’ 
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supply the manifold demands for the delectable 
little ‘fish. Statistics which have been issued of 
late hi France would seem, however, to disprove 
this statement. Those qualified to speak upon 
matters of gastronomy assure us, so perverted is 
our taste in this direction, that were we to get 
the real tiling our appreciation would need due 
education to 'do justice to the unctuous morsel. 
It is the little home-keeping .pilchard which has 
won the reputation of depraving our palates, 
and which ' lying decapitated, immersed in 
savoury oil, has so long successfully hoodwinked 
the epicurean relish. Not many years ago, how- 
ever, a season arrived wheat this usually prolific, 
fish grew almost as scarce as the tiny original 
which it was made to emulate. A substitute had 
to be found for a substitute — here was proper 
scope for the development of an ars in ark — and 
what more natural than that the sprat, the much- 
despised sprat, should suggest itself as likely to 
serve an end which a mere matter of nomen- 
clature had hitherto hindered it from attaining ? 

There is probably no tract of our home waters 
more generous in its yield of sprats than the 
Downs. For generations the hardy Deal boat- 
men, as regularly as the winter season recurs, 
have plied their trade upon that fruitful stretch 
of sea ; returning by might, when luck'; lias 
attended their ‘shooting,’ with their little blulf . 
unts sunk deep under the sparkling silvery 
urden of several ‘lasts.’ Hence, few spots 
upon the southern coast could be better adapted 
to the establishment of a factory, having as 
its object the transmutation of the sprat into 
the ‘sardine a la huile,’ than the town of Deal. 
A tour of inspection of one of these buildings 
forms an experience alike instructive 1 and amus- 
ing. Perhaps the most interesting of the three I 
sprat emporiums which are in full, swing diming 
the season, is the one that pioneered the industry 
in the year i«73 ; and this, being typical of the 
others, we will select to view. Exteriorly the 
edifice oilers little enough suggestion of the I 
curious trade which is being prosecuted within. 
A long low line of sheds, erected within biscuit- 
toss at the sea, black and grimy to the eye, with 
scarcely tin unbroken pane of glass in the whole 
row of little windows, constitutes the premises, j 
The first impression upon entering can scarcely 
be termed, salutary, so far certainly as it affects 
the olfactory organs. A nauseating odour of stale 
oil is borne upon the whiff of hot air which 
greets the nostrils on passing into the interior, 
and the sound of machinery in motion fulls with 
a dissonant bar/ upon the ear. 

The scene which meets the view of one who, 
regardless of these trilling inconveniences, takes a 
leisurely survey of the place, is as much like the 
picture of an animated fish-market as anything 
it can be likened to. From ,the time the sprat 
. enters wriggling, still full of life, and maybe 
hope, down to the period when the last rites of 
its little tin sepulchre have been observed, there 
are several processes to be gone through, all of 
which may here be witnessed. The first depart- 
ment that claims our attention is the cleaning 
and gutting room. This is a spacious, bare, brick 
structure, erected at the extremity of the row of 
sheds. Into this the fishermen bring the silvery 
spoil which they have just .snatched from its 
watery home. The sprats come in small wooden 
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boxes ; and as the burly boatmen deposit these 
upon the earthen floor, groups of picturesquely: 
attired girls gather around and proceed to shoot 
the sparkling contents of them into huge green 
tubs. In these they are thoroughly washed, and 
then conveyed to the gutting table to be cleaned. 
There are luilf-a-dozen of these tables, each about 
twelve feet in length, ranged side by side in a 
row, and on either hand stands a file of women, 
their arms bared to the elbow as they diligently 
ply their gleaming knives. The process, of decapi- 
tation and removing the dial from each individ- 
ual fish, although it strikes an onlooker as tedious 
in the extreme, is in reality a very light form of 
labour ; and the persons employed in it speedily 
acquire such dexterity that one hundred of them 
working for six hours during the day can dean 
forty lasts (a last is ten thousand sprats), that is, 
four hundred thousand fish, in that period. The 
people engaged in this particular branch of the 
industry are all girls ; they are paid by piece- 
work, and their earning powers range from two 
to three shillings a day. The dial ia cast into 
movable troughs fitted to the tables, which, 
when they are full, are removed and the contents 
—so greatly esteemed by horticulturists — sold 
for manure. 

From the dissect ing-knii'e. of the women the 
sprat again goes into the large green tubs, and 
here it is scrupulously cleaned. Then follows 
the process of drying, which is accomplished by 
means of machinery. A great horizontal shaft, 
like an elongated boiler, encased in wooden walls, 
receives the sprats. A large cone-shaped fan is 
inserted into the aperture of the shaft, whilst the 
other end is hermetically sealed. This fan is 
driven by a steam-engine, and in revolving, 
injects: hot air into the apparatus. By the aid of 
this simple appliance an incredible number of 
fish can be dried within the space of a few hours. 
Indeed, it is astonishing what facilities are pro- 
vided in this establishment for dealing with Ihe 
sprats. Statistics usually convey but a slender 
idea to the uninitiated \ but some notion of the 
proportions of the industry may be derived from 
knowledge oij the fact that during the season, 
which begins in November and ends in February, 
an average of fifty lasts of sprats pass through 
the. complete process of transformation every day. 

The fish being now cleaned, washed, and dried, 
are ready for cooking. They are first ranged 
one by one upon huge gridirons, and perhaps the 
occupation of placing them singly upon the wires 
is the most tiresome ' part of the work. The 
sprats being thus prepared, are next cooked in 
oil ; and here it may Lie of interest to say a few 
words concerning the kind of oil used fur- this 
purpose. It is not unfrcqueutly stated, even to 
the extent of the publicity of the press, that 
the quality is very inferior, and indeed actually 
unwholesome. No assertion could be mure ill- 
founded, nor, lot it be added, unjust. The oil 
used in the factories at Deal is the lines L olive oil 
which Urn vineyards of Italy can yield. It is 
exported in bulky casks called ‘pipes,’ two of 
which are equal in measurement to one tun. 
The cost of one tun of this oil iss fifty-five 
pounds. That olive oil, even in its purest 
quality, is a highly digestible form of nourish- 
ment is a question upon which variance of opinion 
is permissible ; but certain it is that if the oil in 
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winch, these sprats are cooked and preserved 
contains anything deleterious, it cannot , be 
impugned to the noxiousness of inferior brand. 
The average consumption of oil is one hundred 
tuns each season. 

The sprats are now ready to he packed in tins ; 
and this brings us to the contemplation of 
another industry wh icli is comprised within the 
precincts of the factory. It consists of the 
manufacture of those little metal boxes, so 
familiar a detail of the breakfast table. Sheets 
of new glittering tin, stacked in great piles 
against the walls of the shed, bespeak the depart- 
ment of this branch of the trade. The process of 
cutting the parts is perhaps the simplest of any 
portion of the business. One of the tin plates 
is placed in a small machine, of which half-a- 
dozen are employed for the purpose ; a lever is 
pulled, the cutter descends, and rises again, leaving 
the sheet cleft to the proper dimensions. The 
divided part is then put under another instru- 
ment, which stamps a circle upon its centre and 
raises the edges on every side. These form the 
lids and bottoms of the boxes ; and an expe- 
rienced hand can cut and mould as many as ten 
thousand of them in one day. The sides of the 
eases, which are lacquered and embossed with the 
inscription, ‘Sardines a la Huile/ are imported 
from the Continent in whole sheets, and the strips 
are cut and bent into the requisite form by 
machinery. The parts then come to. the hands 
of the solderman, who proceeds very deftly to 
join the sides to the base. He may, if he is at 
all nimble with his iron, easily earn from two 
to three pounds a week. 

The sprats— it is but a pleasant equivoque to 
call them sardines— are now packed into the 
little Hat cans. Each tin holds twelve of them ; 
and when they have been carefully laid in and 
the interstices between their tiny bodies filled 
with oil, the metal cases are once again, passed 
to the solderer, who fits the lids and hermeti- 
cally seals them. The process is now complete ; 
nothing remains but to pack the tins, which are 
put into wooden crates, one hundred in each. 
These are then sent away to London by water- 
carriage or by rail, whence they are distributed 
in whatever directions the demand for them may 
arise. The manufacture is ostensibly carried • on 
solely for the purposes of exportation, notwith- 
standing which, a considerable proportion of the 
sprats find their way into the shops of the 
locality, whence they are retailed at the price of 
foil rpence-h al f penn y a tin. This is a cost which 
places a palatable article of food within the means 
of the poorest classes. 

It is urged in justification of the apparent 
disingenuousness of offering these fish, not as 
sprats in oil, but as ' sardines a la liuile/ that the 
two families are so nearly analogous that, like the 
distinction between the dab and the bounder, it 
is very dilficult to determine where the one ends 
and the other begins. It must be admitted in 
appearance, the difference is very slight, and 
often imperceptible to all but the practised eye. 
The only definite points of dissimilarity are that, 
as a general rule, the sardine runs smaller in size 
than either the sprat or the pilchard ; and the 
ridge of its back is of a lighter line than those of 
the two latter fish. The sprat may lack the 
'piquancy of flavour peculiar to the sardine; but 


nevertheless, when thus prepared, it forms a 
savoury morsel. The great market, curiously 
enough, for the commodities of the Deal factories 
is in Prance. The business, although compara- 
tively in its infancy, is in a flourishing condition, 
and with the exception of a pilchard factory upon 
the coast of Devonshire, somewhat similar in its 
manner of treating that fish, may be deemed 
a unique industry in this country. The method 
of preparation is identically the same as that 
pursued by the most celebrated firms upon the 
Continent. 

The supply of sprats is not always by any 
means adequate to the demands of the factory. 
Of late years the fishing seasons have been very 
scanty in their yield, and the promoters of the 
establishment were willing enough to purchase 
the fruits of the boatmen’s labour in this direction 
at a fixed rate of twenty-five shillings a last. But 
the winter of 1890 produced a superabundant 
harvest for the Deal watermen. The factories 
were glutted ; they were obliged to refuse taking 
the fisli in; with the result that during the 
month of January sprats were to be bought at 
eight shillings a last, a most unprecedented price, 
and quite outside the pale of the most aged 
fisherman’s recollection. 

The industry affords employment to above one 
thousand people during a season of the year 
when the pinch of poverty is necessarily greatest. 
From the earliest days of November down to 
well into the month of February, the traffic is in 
full drive. It not unfrequently occurs that the 
little town of Deal cannot supply labour sufficient 
to cope with the thriving business of these 
institutions ; and when this happens, a number 
of Frenchmen are imported to assist. There is 
no reason, however, why this trade should remain 
so purely local as it has hitherto been. It is 
an industry that is surely capable of consider- 
able development. Not only does it supply the 
fisherman with a market for a certain species of 
his takings, but it furthermore affords the means 
of placing a wholesome and tasty article of 
food upon the humblest table. Our home-waters 
teem with sprats during the winter months ; and 
the sea-coast communities are, as a general rule, 
largely composed of a class to whom the oppor- 
tunity of earning even a slender pittance at this 
season would be very grateful. The trade has 
been initiated at Deal with more than ordinary 
success, and indeed it may safely be asserted that 
no more flourishing institution exists upon the 
southern coast than the sardine factories of Kent. 


A TALE OF A CANDLE-END. 

At an hotel in New York, a few years ago, I fell 
in with a mining engineer from Mexico, who told 
me a stirring tale from his experiences in that 
romantic region. This tale I may well remember, 
for, as will be seen, it was impressed on my 
mind by a scene which formed a sequel to the 
story, and of which I was a witness that very 
evening. 

. The engineer and I had dined together, and 
spent a pleasant time in talking over our past 
adventures. There in the smoking-room we lost 
count of the time ; the other guests dropped off 


one by one, and the vast hotel became silent, 
was past midnight when my friend began his 
story, a long one for the time of night ; but J 
did not interrupt him. I was only too glad to 
sit -still and listen, with my eyes on the dark 
boarded face opposite, lighted up at times by 
the memory of dangers past and gone. There 
was a Ionic of anxiety on his face when in repose, 
the meaning of which I was soon to learn, but by 
the strangest accident. 

My wife and I (be began) were married, away 
there in Mexico, two years ago. Now, it is just 
two years ago that what I have to tell you took 
place. At that time I was engineer to several 
mines in Mexico, travelling about .from one to 
another the greater part of the year. Some of 
those mines had been worked for centuries, 
following where the veins of silver led, thousands 
of yards away from the little opening in the 
mountain side, which looked like a rat-hole from 
the valley below. Not a few of these were in a 
very dangerous state ; but of all the mines in my 
district, none was in a more critical condition than 
the three old workings above the picturesque 
village of Palos tie Santa Fd. 

It was always very pleasant to me to stay a 
few days at the little * posada,’ perched a mile or 
so above the village, and to look down the valley 
of Santa Fd from my lounge on the long veranda. 
This posada was kept by an old Spaniard called 
Diez — his full name, if you please, was Antonio 
Juan Maria de Diez y Autigfieva. He was a 
solemn, long-visaged old fellow, clean-sltaven and 
very dark, a bandit every inch of him, by descent 
ami by preference too, 

> But to return to Santa Fd. You cannot have 
'seen it in your wanderings, or you would remem- 
ber that valley, if nothing else in all Mexico. 
The village itself was at the head of it; down 
the middle rushed a broad deep stream, which 
never dried up ; and the lower hills on either 
side were hills, and not walls of granite, as they 
mostly are in those parts. Altogether, the valley 
was ravishing, luxuriant, restful ; only above the 
sloping verdure rose the mighty peaks of the 
Sierra. Many a mid-day hour of blazing heat 
have I lounged away on that veranda, while the 
distant thud of the engines came throbbing 
through the ‘sing’ of the mosquitoes. One could 
be lazy then. 

1 1 But at night, when the engines were silent, and 
instead came murmurs and cries from among 
the thousand lights of the village below, I could 
not help thinking of the forces at work in 
those silent hills, where the scattered watch-fires 
glimmered by the shafts above me. I knew, if 
no one else did, that incalculable masses of water 
were stored somewhere among those peaks, and 
that our workings were bound to tap sooner or 
later that everlasting reservoir. The inevitable 
disaster must be very near now ; the wonder was 
that it had not already come during the hundreds 
of years the mines had been worked. This was 
the ghost that sat brooding above the village of 
Palos de Santa Fd, 

About the beginning of August, it was my 
duty to pay a visit to Palos. Yon may imagine 
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that with my anxiety, about the mines tins visit 
was a less pleasant prospect than the delightful 
climate and surroundings of the place seemed to 
hold out. On my arrival 1 found that the owners 
had at last made up their minds .to consult 
me seriously about the danger to which 1 have 
alluded. What was more, they determined, if 
necessary, to close the mines. They knew there 
would he serious trouble with the miners, and 
they had therefore obtained from the govern- 
ment the. despatch of two companies of soldiers to 
maintain order ; a large convent a mile or so from 
the inn where 1 was staying served as barracks 
for the troops. 

. The miners, more than a thousand in number, 
were enraged at this determined action, but Were 
powerless in the face of such a force. Besides, 
they were by no means unanimous. A certain ; 
number, chiefly Americans and Germans, were 
unwilling to risk their lives against professional 
warnings such as mine; the presence of the troops 
gave this minority the support they needed. The 
malcontents could only grumble and, ns it turned 
out, plot against us. The storm was but waiting 
till my arrival to burst ; all depended on my 
verdict, I may say on my life, for it was pretty 
well known what my verdict would be. 

The heat of the day was only partly spent, but, 
it being Sunday, and especially because of the 
rent excitement, the village afreets were crowded, 
fen, women, and children were all abroad. I 
could tell by the men’s faces, by the sullen scowl 
or the uneasy, anxious glance, tlm adherents of 
either party.' But when 1 had ridden into the 
courtyard of the inn I saw that the worst of my 
opponents were there. Now, this was the only 
posada in the place— more than that, it was the 
only place w here I could put up. The owners of 
the mine ’lived far away, and tlm mamiger himself 
was at Palos only when ho was not waufud at 
some mines twenty miles away, worked by the 
same company. He was staying at the inn when 
1 arrived. This man had little influence with 
the miners, and was not to he relied on iu an 
emergency like this. He was known to be wry 
much against dosing the mine, so that it needed 
great pressure from the directors to compel him 
to take the necessary steps. 

You can see how uncomfortably T. was placed. 
The whole responsibility was laid on me for a 
proceeding certain to make me the enemy of 
hundreds of fierce revengeful fellows, who had 
evidently their headquarters at the solitary inn 
where I was staying. To set against all this I 
had a guard of two hundred soldiers about a 
mile away, and on the spot a representative: of 
my employers, who was prejudiced against me, 
and who would be the last man in the world 
to raise a finger in my defence, if the need 
arose. ■ ■ 

Within a week of my arrival three several 
attempts were made on my life. During one of 
these attacks I had the ill luck to wound, in 
self-defence, one of the ringleaders, a Spaniard 
named Antonio, nephew to my worthy host. 
This young man had thus two reasons for wish- 
ing my destruction, and a third was supplied by 
a circumstance of which I had then no suspicion. 
To this day he is the only enemy 1 am aware 
of possessing, but I have a foreboding that he 
will yet do rne or mine some fatal injury. 
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After the failure of these three attacks, I was 
not surprised to find that the conspirators had 
resolved to give me a few days’ rest ; but I was 1 
not deceived by their inactivity. I had refused 
an escort 'from the commandant at the convent i 
simply because I felt that my own vigilance was 
the only safeguard likely to be of any use. My 
enemies, I suspected, - were but hiding their 
time to put. in practice some more safe and j 
certain scheme than open attack had proved to 
be. The event showed I was right. Meanwhile, 

1 was not idle. I was carrying on my work of 
inspection from day to day, and had, in fact,;] 
nearly finished my written report to th.e directors. 
This J had taken care to support by the authority 
of more than one eminent geologist and engineer. 
The closing of the mine was, in my opinion, an 
imperative necessity; 

All this time I was preparing unconsciously 
for myself the greatest d anger of my life, a 
danger which has not yet passed away ; but 
with it was to come to me a blessing which 
has cm'iehed my whole existence. 

I think I have never seen a more perfect 
specimen of the heavy-villain class than Dies, 
my worthy landlord at . Palos ; and certainly 
never a woman who charmed me more than 
his daughter. Juanita was a girl of fourteen 
when first I came to Palos; I can remember 
having admired even then her pretty face and 
graceful, shy manners, and having wondered 
how such a maidenly creature could be the 
daughter of my coarse and sometimes brutal 
landlord. As for myself, I do not mind con- 
fessing that, half conscious only as I was of any 
feeling of a tender sort, I had one reason which 
I have not mentioned before for making my 
visits to Palos de Santa Fe as long as possible. 

.1 uanita’s attractiveness had for me been growing 
she grew to early womanhood ; she never 
appeared more lovely than when I saw her 
that Sunday evening after my three or four 
months’ absence. My all-absorbing anxiety would 
have prevented any love-making, evert had I had 
any thought of such a pastime. But I remember 
having noticed, after my escapes from assassina- 
tion, a new shade of thoughtfulness on the girl’s 
dark face. At the time I put this down to the 
persecutions of her cousin Antonio, who was 
devoted to her in a savage, jealous way,, which 
made her very uncomfortable. He Was evidently 
favoured in his courtship by his uncle, Dies. 

Attracted as I was by Juanita, I could not 
help taking a great deal of interest in this love- 
suit, prosecuted by one who, I had no doubt, 
was my bitterest foe. So it was that I noticed 
a great change in Juanita’s treatment of her 
admirer. Hitherto, her dislike for him had 
been evident ; besides, she was apparently afraid 
of him. Now, to all appearance, the pressure 
put on her by her father, of whom she was 
very fund, and who treated her with surprising 
indulgence, and even respect, had proved too 
much for her powers of resistance. Her manner 
was now one of shy acquiescence in her lover’s 
claims ; whereas before this time you would have 
thought her less than kin to the eager Antonio, 
now I at least considered her more than kind 
to him. . ■ . ■■ ■ ■■_■- 

Unreasonable as it was, this state of things 
added, I know, to the feeling of loneliness and 


depression,' which was growing npon me. I put 
it to myself that I was disappointed in the 
girl. 

Though still shy and timid in her lover’s 
presence, my landlord’s daughter had altogether 
changed in her behaviour to the frequenters of 
the inn, Instead of keeping to her own room 
when the house was full of men, or going quietly 
about her household duties, the young girl began 
to loiter near the bar, listening to the conversa- 
tion of the miners. Diez, no doubt, attributed 
the change in his daughter’s habits to her growing 
love for his charming nephew, who was always 
there ; at anyrate he never interfered. J myself 
could only think as he did, and acknowledge 
to myself with a sigh that Juanita, too, was in 
the enemy’s camp. 

At last, three weeks after my return to Palos, 
the great report was finished. I handed it to the 
manager, and received from him an acknowledg- 
ment in writing. My work was over, and 1 was 
heartily glad of it. I at least had done my duty ; 
it only remained for the directors to dp theirs. 
The next day I would see the last of Palos ; I 
did not doubt that with the force at their com- 
mand, the company 'would close the mine before 
many days were past. I could not help being 
sorry ; the village would cease to exist ; Diez 
would have to close the posada, and this lovely 
valley would be deserted for many a long day to 
come. Still, the company had other mines not 
very far away ; they could start new workings 
there, and use a good deal of the old machinery. 
The miners, too, would soon perhaps get work 
again ; but they would be the chief sufferers by 
my decision. 

[ was in very good spirits that evening, so that 
it seemed to me quite natural that every one 
about me should be wondrous polite and even 
cordial. My host was overwhelming with liis 
attentions, forced his company on me upon the 
slightest pretext, and grew eloquent as he told 
me with gay confidence of his plans for his dear 
Antonio. His nephew, it seemed, was a good 
fellow if ever there was one, only a little too 
warm-hearted and too sensitive. Did he not 
seem to me a little sullen! 1 confessed that 
he did. Ah ! . So I, too, had noticed it! The 
poor fellow . was in love, and all lovers were 
despondent at times. And, would I believe it? 
Antonio had actually an idea ' that I did nut like 
him, and he had such respect for me ! — And so 
on. At last the old fellow became so affectionate 
and so garrulous that I was glad to get off with a 
promise to drink to the health of his new enter- 
prise, an hotel in a neighbouring mining town, in 
a bottle of his best champagne. 

Everything seemed for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds as I lay back in my favourite 
lounge on the veranda, hobnobbing with tlie 
genial old scamp, my landlord. The only thought 
which troubled my serenity was that Juanita had 
been invisible since the morning, and now the sun 
had set on my last day at Palos. Would she take 
the trouble to see me off in the morning ? 

I intended to go to bed early, worn out as I 
was by anxiety and hard work. Already the 
veranda, which, I must tell you, ran all round 
the bouse, was dark, for the house lay in the 
shadow of the lofty western peaks, and as yet 
there was no moon'. A curious little heartache 
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came to me as I thought that I might never see 
Juanita again. And while I lingered there in 
my dreamy, sentimental mood, half -listening to 
the landlord’s endless flow of talk, Juanita, my 
J uanita, was struggling madly to escape from an 
outhouse in the distant corral, pausing now and 
then to listen with sickening dread for the sharp, 
clear sound of dynamite exploding in the open 
air on the veranda — not this time the dull report 
of blasting among the hills ! 

I have often wondered since that time how it 
was that I did not more distrust the landlord. 
During the whole of that visit to Palos I had 
been oppressed by the thought of how great an 
injury 1 was um willingly inflicting upon him. 
But this evening I had cast aside all suspicion, 
and, but for being armed according to my habit, 
I had taken no precautions whatever ; Diez might 
have been my father for all the suspicion I then 
had of him. You may think it was the cham- 
pagne, if you like ; but I really believe that made 
no difference to me, except, perhaps, to exhilarate 
me a little, and to make me whistle a tune as I 
rose to take my candle and go off to bed. 

Diez had called for the candle; but when it 
was brought, lighted, I noticed that his face was 
ns white as skin of that sallow tint can become. 

I thought he was ill, and told him so. He 
answered not a word, though he seemed to try 
to speak, but took the candle with a trembling 
hand and— blew it out ! 

I said I was ready to go ; but he pressed me 
to stay a little longer and take another glass j 
of wine. He himself sent for brandy, which lie J 
gulped down at a draught, and sat in the dark- 1 
ness quite still and apparently asleep. At last 
I took the candle and lighted it. 1 turned to 
tlm landlord as 1 was about to go, and began 
to say something about my early start on the 
morrow. To my surprise, he had disappeared. 

I turned away and walked slowly along the 
veranda, the way I always went to my room at 
the back of the house. As I went I whistled 
the tune I had started before. I shall never 
forget it. 

The engineer ceased speaking, and remained 
a few moments in deep thought. The absolute 
stillness of the night was awful to me in the 
excited state of expectation to which I had been 
gradually worked up. When lie resumed, he 
spoke in an awe-struck tone, low hut clear, and 
a 4 if living those few moments over again. ‘I 
shall never forget it, ’ lie said ; ‘ the air I. whistled 
went like this;’ and he whistled softly an air 
I had often heard before. He was not half 
through it, when a piercing shriek rent the 
silence of the night, then ,a heavy fall, and all 
was still again. 

The engineer turned pale, and seemed rooted 
to his chair. I ran to the door, opened it, and 
rushed into the hall, where he joined me at 
once, The hull was dimly lighted by one lamp 
near the outer door ; a gallery ran round it a 
great height from the floor. There a white 
figure, a woman, was rising to its feet, and then 
another of those awful shrieks, and she rushed 
with arms outstretched along the gallery. She 
luid turned the corner to our left, when a door 
opened close to where the woman had first 
fallen. It was a man this time, who glided 


swiftly after the woman ; in his hand he held 
something which flashed once, dimly, in the 
light of the lamp. My companion started, ran 
forward, and fired. The white figure stopped, 
but the pursuer still ran on ; he was near her 
now, when another shot rang out ; the man fell 
forward and lay quite still. 

The following day, the engineer introduced 
me to his beautiful wife, whose life he had 
certainly saved that night. It was from her 
I learned how that exciting scene was the sequel 
and the completion of her husband’s story. It 
was Antonio the Spaniard who had met his fate 
at the moment when he was about to take his 
revenge, nursed now for two long years. He 
and his uncle, the worthy Diez, had, it seems, 
conspired to kill the engineer by means of a 
dynamite, cartridge made to imitate the lower 
part of a candle. To this cartridge a very small 
piece of candle was fixed with a little gunpowder 
cartridge inserted in the top of the dynamite. 
The whole looked like a good-sized piece of 
candle. Two or three minutes, and the dynamite 
would explode, and certainly kill the hearer of 
the candle. 

Juanita had discovered the plot, as, indeed, 
her object for several days before had been to 
learn what the miners, and especially her 
relatives, were plotting against the engineer, the 
man she loved. Unfortunately, she find been 
herself suspected by her father, and shut up in 
the corral away from the inu. Hhc luul escaped, 
but only just in time to snatch the candle from 
her lover’s hand and hurl it down into the 
avine _ below, where it exploded harmlessly 
before it reached the ground. 

The happy pair had escaped to the convent, 
and been married there ; but the excitement 
of that day had left its mark on Juanita. At 
times she * would walk in her sleep, mid go 
through in fancy the scene she could never 
forget. Hut the shock of that, other scene where 
she awoke on the gallery of the New York 
hotel effectually cured her. Only Iter husband 
remained to remind her of the plot of the 
Candle-end. 


A DEAD GRIEF. 

Am. is over ! Come away; 

■ Buried is my grief to-day ; 

See ! it. Hath deep and low, 

With a name upon its breast, 

. Hush ! in quiet let it rest. 

Open is it to the sky ! 

But the grief so still doth lie 
In its coffined peaceful sleep, 

Nte’er again to throb with pain ; V 
Listen 1 on it falls the rniii. 

Shielded well by sorrow’s pall, 

What though other griefs may falll 
Shall I —can I fear them more 
Than that coffined grief can fear 
Clods which fall upon its bier? 

M. 0. SajiMon', 
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! to those unhappy ones whose remorse it may help 
to deaden. Not to have leisure until the muscles 
are strained to aching, the hands too cramped to 
grasp the instrument of toil, until the brain is 
dulled and the eye dimmed ; not to have time 
to think until thought is all but an impossibility, 
and naught but bullied longings remain— this ‘is 
the elysi'um of hard labour. On the other hand, 
we have spent many a pleasant half-hour reading 
of the marvellous escapes planned and executed 
by prisoners whose hands were free to follow 
j the dictates of their brains ; many a touching 
I anecdote of the skill, or patience, or tenderness, 

! which a state of captivity unfettered by grinding 
| toil has evoked in a man towards an insect, a 
reptile, or a plant. 

The higher the scale of intelligence, we should 
say the greater the value of meditation. An in- 
sect buzzes unweariedly all day ; but an elephant 
gives himself time to feel his way. Wait a while, 
says the philosopher, that we may finish the 
sooner. But it is not waiting alone that we 
would insist on ; it is not vacant leisure that can 
renew us for fresh exertion. The world of art 
can recreate the busy by a change of thought such 
as nothing else — at least of this world— can give 
them. It is^ a sovereign remedy for a super- 
abundance of leisure, that fatal superabundance 
which is the very nursing mother of misapplied 
industry; and which, in an age gone by, set our 
grandmothers to work on that trial to the eyes 
and nerves called patchwork. Have our readers 
ever behold, as we have, a dress, a gown, entirely 
composed of the tiniest diamonds of printed 
calico; a gown, moreover, with two flounces to 
it? or, as we have, hangings, that is, curtains, 

: vallions, ami valances, for a four-post bedstead, all 
a tissue of these tiny morsels of stuff cut up for 
the purpose? But though we may and do con- 
sider such industry misapplied when regarded as 
work, as an amusement it was no doubt entitled 
to pass muster. It was nut every one in those 
days who could, like the -famous Mrs Battle, 
unbend their minds over a book after fatiguing 
them at whist. 

The art of unbending the mind after a toil 
perhaps as cramping to it as hard labour to the 
sinews, is one to be early cultivated in order to 
be made useful. It will not avail us to have got 
leisure, to have curtailed our work perhaps for 
the purpose, if we are unable to fill that leisure 
with what shall at least equal our work in interest. 

, It is a great thing to he able to control our minds, 
so that the thought about our work shall not 
follow us into the occupations of our leisure— to lie 
able to say with Burleigh, when he laid aside his 
robe _ of office, ‘ Lie there, my Lord Treasurer.’ 
For if a man be devoted to one pursuit only, be 
that pursuit what it may, his mind becomes pain- 
fully limited. It is not learning alone that can 
give wisdom; the merely learned man is often 
guilty of childish folly in practical life, simply 
because he has directed his thoughts entirely in 
one groove. 

• Some happy few there are, whose work and 
vocation being identical, require no leisure for 
refreshment of the faculties. Thackeray’s ‘ J. J.,’ 
for example, rising early, standing all day before 
his easel putting loving touches to his work, 
surprised at the sun’s going down— what an 
existence it is ! But it is, we feur, given to few 


of us to live to work ; to work in order to live 
is oftener the rule. Yet, liow the natural bent, 
the vocation, makes itself apparent almost patheti- 
cally in the lives of some men! For instance,, 
the “cobbler who has worked hard from Monday 
morning till Saturday night will cheerfully 
trudge miles on •the Sunday to a meeting where 
he will hold forth to edification, simply because 
now lie is labouring in his vocation. In like 
manner we have hunting parsons, soldiering 
lawyers, and praying doctors- men whose work 
is not tlieir vocation, and in whom the natural, 
bent is too strong to be wholly turned aside or 
hidden. To labour, says the Latin proverb, is to 
pray. How comes it, then, that the reputation of 
: the busybody, of the one who works, is in such 
ill odour? There is nothing in the word itself 
to convey the idea of malice, or mischief with 
which, however, it is associated in modern ears. 
Its degeneration is perhaps due not merely to 
the fact that work may be noble or ignoble — 
the labour of the first busybody having pre- 
sumably been ignoble— but to this, that work 
itself is not necessarily meritorious. Work, like 
facts, may be of the highest importance or of 
none ; or it may he mischievous, like that 
of the busybody. It is sometimes worthless 
because ill done; but quite as often it is 
mischievous from want of proportion, being 
unnecessary, misapplied, or impertinent, as in the 
case of over-ornamentation in details, or over- 
elaboration in design. And this is applicable 
not merely to the labour of the hands but 
to the work of the brain. When Dr Johnson 
said of a book that s ib had nut life enough to 
keep it sweet,’ the sentence was simple, direct, 
sufficient, or, as we say, in proportion ; lmt when, 
in the redundancy of his learning and his love 
of Latin terminations, he elaborated that simple 
sentence into this, * That it had nut vitality 
enough to keep it from putrefaction , 1 ho weak- 
ened rather than supported Ids idea. Again, 
when Bernal Osborne, that sayer of good things 
and worker in words, asserted that Disraeli’s 
last illness was a great deal too protracted, 
adding, ‘But he always did overdo everything,’ 
we feel instinctively that the wit has overdone 
his own cynicism and allowed it to degenerate 
into brutality. 

It is this well-balancing of all work that 
produces a sense of ease consequent on pro- 
portion. How the very phrase ‘ laborious polite- 
ness’ condemns the breeding that allows the 
labour to be apparent ! In all things done, our 
satisfaction is doubled if it be, only apparently, 
easy to the doer. Thus, all art is concerned to 
conceal the . labour that has conduced : to its 
production. And a thought that it lias taken 
years of the discipline of life to perfect, which 
lias only crystallised after passing through the 
alembic of time and fortune, is spoken of as 
a happy intuition of genius. Not that genius 
is without its intuitions by any means, but that 
we hardly eare to acknowledge the want of time, 
of leisure, the pressure of work, in fact, which 
robs the world of but too many of the results 
of genius born into the world. 

And .if tiie pressure of work represses, as we 
believe it too often dues, the ‘ noble rage ’ of 
the highly gifted, what is its effect on the every- 
day human being? It leaves him a prey to a 
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f:| thousand little infirmities of mind or temper, 
I j -which the leisure for a sincere love of art or 
] | science might have cured him of, or for which 
! I a love of literature might have left no room, 

■ J Parodying a saying of Goethe's, we would 
I say in conclusion : * Encourage leisure, since work 
i encourages itself. 1 But encourage it for acquiring 
j j that which will console you in affliction, comfort 
j you in loneliness, will never quit you ; will, if 
; , you are poor, make your poverty respected, and 

I .adorn you if you are rich ; which will maintain 

I I within you a spirit unsubdued by what it works 
1 1 in ; a mind rich ’in thought, strong in reason, 
j abounding in resource, capable to fulfil all the 
! | relations of life which have, been fastened on 
j ; you by duty or fortune. 


j DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER, 

j CHAPTER XIIJ, — THE PARSON IN NORTHUJIBER- 

j LAND. 

Linnell, for his part, had made his mind up 
•at once: Psyche Dumaresq should never marry 
a penniless painter. But unless she was ready 
to marry a penniless painter, father or no father 
to the contrary notwithstanding — unless she was 
ready to forsake all and follow the man of her 
■choice willingly, to poverty or riches — she was. 
not the girl he imagined her to be ; and dearly 
as the wrench would cost him now, lie would 
go away the very next evening, and never again 
set eyes on Psyche. 

Hot, indeed, that Linnell had any doubt what- 
soever in his own mind upon that score. He 
had never felt before how deeply he loved Psyche 
— how profoundly and implicitly lie trusted her 
instincts. He knew she could never harbour so 
mercenary a thought in her pure little soul as 
that fallen idol, her unworthy father. He knew 
■she would take him, money or no money. He 
knew that there he could never be mistaken. He 
had watched her daily, he repeated to himself 
■once more in the words of the ballad, a little 
•altered, and he knew she loved him well. If he 
went to Psyche to-morrow, and asked her plainly, 
‘Will you marry a penniless painter who loves 
you from the very bottom of his heart ?’ he felt 
sure she would answer, with her own sweet 
innocent guileless boldness, ‘I will, gladly and 
he would love her all the better for that naive 
frankness. 

To do that would be no real breach of the 
virtual promise lie had made her father ; for 
was he not rich ? Was he not well-born ? Would 
he not make her supremely happy ? Would he 
not be keeping the spirit of his bond by thus 
evading it in the outer letter 1 He said to him- 
self ‘Yes’ to that question ten thousand times 
over, as he walked home alone across the breezy 
downs to the Red Lion, with .the keen wind 
blowing fresh against his flushed hot face, and 
the blood running warm in his tingling cheeks 
at the memory of that hideous unsought intcr- 
’ view. 

Hot that he really meant thus to break even 
the letter of his bond with Huviland Dumaresq. 
Oh no ; lie needed no such overt trial of his 
beautiful Psyche’s fidelity as that. He could 
trust her implicitly, implicitly, implicitly. Be- 
sides, the trial would be taken out of his hands. 
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Dumaresq would go home, full of his discovery, 
his miserable diseovei*y that Linnell was nothing 
but a common artist — a painter by trade- a 
journeyman colour-monger. That sordid philo- 
sopher, that mistaken father, would tell Psycho 
more or less directly the result of his own un- 
speakable inquiries : lie would warn her against 
listening to that penniless young man : he would 
talk to her the common stereotyped cant of 
worldly-wise paternity ; he would sink the brain 
that conceived the Encyclopaedic Philosophy to 
the miserable level of the Maitland intelligence. 
Linnell could hear in his ears even now the 
echoes of that hideous unholy cant — ‘they were 
dangerous guides the feelings,’ and so forth, and 
so forth, usque ad nauseam , as though Huviland 
Dumaresq, a prophet born, had consented to 
dwell in liis old age in the coasts of the Philis- 
tines. Pie could hear the greatest thinker of 
our time, in that sad dotage of his, ‘ with a little 
hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s 
heart !’ Oh heavens ! It was incredible, it was 
loathsome, but it was nevertheless true. He 
hardly knew how to bt'lieve it himself, but he 
admitted it grudgingly to his own soul ; Haviland 
Dumaresq had feet of clay, and the feet of clay 
had tottered to their fall in these last stages of 
a once mighty intellect. 

But Psyche ? Ah, well ! He had no fear at all 
| in his heart for Psyche. He could never con- 
ceive his own beautiful, free, great-hearted Psyche 
‘puppet to a father’s threats, or servile to a 
shrewish tongue.’ He knew what Psyche would 
do ; he knew it perfectly. Psyche would burst 
in upon him to-morrow morning, when he called 
round to finish her father’s picture, and flinging 
all conventional restrictions to the four winds of 
heaven— rules like those were not for such as 
Psyche — would cast herself upon him with a 
wild emotion,' clasp her arms around his neck 
in a torrent of joy, and cry aloud that, rich or 
poor, come what might, she loved him, she loved 
him. Or if Psyche didn t do that — for after all, 
a maiden is a maiden still — at least he would 
see from the timid and tearful way she greeted 
him that she at auyrate was wholly unchanged 
by anything her father might have said to her 
overnight against a penniless lover. She would 
treat him more kindly and tenderly than ever ; j 
she would say by her actions, if not by her 
words, ‘I would love you still though you had 
no roof to cover you.’ That was how a girl like 
Psyche ought to feel and act j and because lie 
knew she would feel and act so, he loved her, 
he loved her. In Psyche’s presence he was no 
longer shy. Perfect love casteth out fear. Psyche 
would never be bent aside by such base con- 
siderations as swayed that clay-footed idol, her 
father. The grand incorruptible Haviland Duma- 
resq of former days, that was dead now in the 
old man’s shrunken and shrivelled soul, lived 
still in the purer and nobler nature of his spot- 
less daughter. 

And then, when Psyche had thus proved her- 
self worthy of her high lineage — for what lineage 
after all could be higher in any real scale of 
worth than direct descent from the greatest and 
deepest of modern thinkers— he would clasp her 
to his breast in an ecstasy of passion, and tell her 
plainly, wliat he had never yet told any living 
being, that the sacrifice she thought she was 
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malting for his sake had no existence— that all 
her father asked for her she should freely enjoy 
—that money, position, respect should be hers — 
that she should be everything he himself had 
never been. For Linnell was rich, if it came 
to that ; from Haviland Duinaresq’s point of: 
view quite fabulously rich ; wealthy: beyond the 
utmost dreams of Duinaresquian avarice: and: 
if fpr some quixotic fad of his own he had chosen 
so long to give up the money that was rightly 
his due to the service of others, and to live 
entirely cm Ixis artistic earnings, he would not 
, consider himself hound any longer to continue his 
obedience to that self-inflicted, self-denying ordin- 
! ance, when lie had a wife’s happiness to consult 
and to provide for— and that wife his own match- 
less Psyche. He was rich ; and he stood next 
heir in blood to an English baronetcy. Many 
things had conspired to make the shrinking sensi- 
tive painter feel the importance of his own posi- 
tion far less acutely than most men would have 
done 5 but that was no reason why others should 
not value it at the current valuation of such 
things in the world of England. He could go 
to Haviland Duinaresq, if need were, and say 
to him honestly with unblushing pride : ‘ The 
penniless painter has asked your daughter’s hand 
in marriage, and has been duly accepted. But 
the man who : marries her is rich beyond the 
furthest yon ever demanded from your daughter’s 
suitors, and belongs to one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in all England.’ It 
was horrible, indeed, to think of coupling such 
a base and vulgar thought as that with the 
honoured name of Haviland Duinaresq ; hut if 
Haviland Duinaresq had in point of fact sunk 
so low, Linuell would meet him on his own new 
level, and ask him still for his guileless Psyche. 

With such thoughts as these whirling fast ill 
his brain, the painter strolled hack to the village 
inn, the air all full of Psyche, Psyche, Psyche. 
As he passed the Mansels’, lie caught through 
the hedge the gleam of a rustling white summer 
dress, and overheard the tones of a most educated 
voice, which he recognised at once as the final 
flower of Girtouian culture. He hoped Mrs 
Manse l would let him pass by without calling 
him in, for he was in small humour that day 
to discuss the relative merits of Wagner and 
Mendelssohn, or to give his opinion in set epi- 
grammatic phrase on the latest development of 
the subjective novel. But Mrs Hansel spied 
him out with keen vision as ho passed the gate, 
and came over with her sweetly-subdued smile, 
in a Greek-lookiug robe looped up with an old 
gold oriental scarf, to call him for colloquy into 
her most cultivated garden. The Academy 
and Mind lay beside the learned lady’s vacant 
place on the rustic seat, but in her hand she 
held coqueltishly that far more mundane journal, 
the Morning Host. Curiosity survives as a 
maternal legacy even in the most highly-strung 
of the daughters of Eve ; and Mrs Hansel’s curio- 
sity was now at boiling-point ‘Oh, Mr Linnell,’ 
she cried with unwonted eagerness, ‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come. I’ve been longing to see you. I 
wanted to ask you something so important. Have 
you any relations living in Northumberland. P 

The question fell upon Linnell’s ear like a 
clap of thunder from a deaf 1 sky. He hadn’t 
the slightest idea in his own mind what on earth 


•Mrs Manse! could mean. But glancing hastily 
at her finger on the open page, the thought 
occurred to liiin with lightning rapidity that 
perhaps his half-brother Frank had just got 
married. That was the secret, then, of Sir 
Austen’s desire to have the question of the 
succession settled upon a firm and. secure basis 
before he left England ! Linnell hesitated a frac- 
tion of a moment: then he answered doubt- 
fully : ‘I believe there’s one member of my 
family living there at present. But I know very 
little of him. I’ve never seen him. To tell 
you the truth, our family relations haven’t been 
always quite what yon could call cordial.’ 

. ‘A clergyman V Mrs Hansel asked with her 
soft low voice. 

‘A clergyman, yes,’ Linnell made answer, 
bewildered. ‘Is there anything about him in 
the paper to-day, then?’ 

‘Oh, I felt sure he must he one of your family, 5 
Mrs Hansel cried, still holding that tantalising 
sheet tightly in her small white hand. ‘The 
name’s Francis Austen Linnell, you see, and I 
recognised him, as I recognised you, by the 
peculiar spelling of the name Austen.’ 

‘ We ’re all of us Austens,’ Linuell answered 
with a short uneasy laugh. ‘It’s a point of 
honour with every Linuell I ever heard of to 
continue the family tradition in that respect. 
It’s gone on in an unbroken line, 1 believe, since 
the time of Charles the Second; and it’ll goon 
still till baronetcies are as extinct as dodos and 
megatheriums. — But may 1 ask what my re- 
spected namesake’s been doing at all to get him- 
self mentioned in the Mominij Post? Up to 
date, 1 can’t say I ever remember any performance 
of his, except his birth, being thought worth 
recording in a London newspaper.’ 

‘Like Mark Twain’s hero,’ Mrs Hansel sug- 
gested with a musical little laugh, 1 who up to the 
age of seventy-live years had never shown any 
remarkable talent — and never showed any after- 
ward : so that when he died, ill-natured people 
said he’d done it on purpose to gain notoriety.’ 

‘Died!’ Linnell exclaimed, holding out his 
hand incredulously for the paper. ‘ Aon don't 
mean to say Frank’s dead, do you?’ 

*Oh yes, J forgot to say it’s his death that 
comes next by wuy of record,’ Mrs Hansel went 
on, with serene composure. ‘ In fact, of course, 

1 took it for granted you’d have seen the 
announcement somewhere already.— No, not in 
the Births, Deaths, and Marriages : it ’s later than 
that.-— See, there’s the place : Appalling Catas- 
trophe on the Great Northern Railway.’ 

Linnell took the paper from her hand with 
trembling fingers and ran his eye hastily down 
the lengthy telegram. ‘ As the tk 45 night express 
was steaming out of Doncaster yesterday evening 
. . , goods-wagons laden with heavy pig-iron 
. . . both trains were completely telescoped . , . 
harrowing scenes among the dead and wounded 
. . . the following bodies have already been 
identified . . . The Rev. Francis Austen Linuell, 
Vicar of IIumblcdon-cuiu-Thoruylmugh, North- 
umberland.’ 

He handed back the paper, very white in the 
face, to Mrs Hansel, ft was clear that the news 
profoundly affected him. ‘Why, Mr : Linuell, I j 
didn’t know you were so much interested in 
the man,’ the learned lady cried, astonished and 
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penitent. ‘ If I M thought yon were so deeply modern institutions. Fifty years ago they were 
concerned as that, I’d have broken it. gently to unknown. The Canterbury was the first estab- 
you ; indeed I would. — Was he such a very near lislied, and it owed its origin to the following 

relation then V circumstance. Close on fifty years hack there was 

‘ He was only— my brother,’ Linnell answered an actor named Sam Cowell on the comic lyric 
with a gasp. He had never seen him ; but blood stage, Sam was a good comedian, an excellent 
is thicker than water after all. A nameless shock singer, and a remarkably able mimic. He was 
seemed to run through his system. Two thoughts also an intelligent and observant man of the 
came uppermost in the painter’s mind amid the world, and also, as every actor worth his salt 
whirl of emotion that those words had brought should be, a keen observer of human nature. Mr 
upon him. The first was a sense of profound Cowell’s observations were chiefly directed to the 
thankfulness that lie had written and posted that curiosities of low life as seen in the slums of the 
letter to Sir Austen before he knew of his cities. In his excursions round the slums of 
brother’s sudden death. The second was the London, the actor had noticed that thousands of 
idea that even Haviland Dumaresq would now people never entered the doors of a theatre ; the 
no doubt be satisfied to accept as Psyche’s bus- stage had lost its hold on the masses, whose prin- 
band the heir-presumptive to an English baron- eipal or sole relaxation consisted in lounging in 
etcy, who had no longer any reason for concealing the bars and taps of flaring gin palaces and low 
his position and prospects from the world in ‘pubs.’ This free-and-easv life, with its over- 
deference to the feelings of an illegitimate lasting smoking and drinking, and absence of 

relative. all restraint, Was congenial to the jaded and 

- ■ '• y. ' ' ■ . ■ depressed men and women of the slums. To sit 

out a play required more attention than these 
THE VARIETY STAGE. poor wretches could give after a long day of 

A . , severe toil and privation. IIow to reach these 

The amusements of a nation are sometimes con- toilillg men and \ vomen and give them suitable 
sxdered a good index of the character and abilities amusements was a problem that suggested itself 

of its citizens. The artistic and brutal propen- t 0 the mind of the actor. Here, it is curious to 

si ties of the ancient Greeks and Romans are well reflect that the theatre occupied the same position 
reflected in the amusements of their theatres and in respect to f lie poorest and most degraded of the 
arenas. Modem nations have various forms of people as the church did ; likewise, that both 
amusement more or less refined, or the reverse j these institutions — so different as they were— 
each of these forms is adapted to the wants of one made use of the same means to reach and influence 
particular class in society, and it is impossible to the masses. Both stooped to the level of the 
isolate any particular form of public amusement people they desired to influence by establishing 
and call it national. For example, no one could the music hall and the mission hall. The music 
form a just idea of the character and genius of the hall is to the theatre what the mission hall is to 
Anglo-Saxon race from observing the phases of the church. The great Sam would have made an 
life to be seen in the music halls of London, excellent missionary ; very few men understood 
Liverpool, New York, or Chicago. An idea thus the lower classes so well as be. Charles Dickens 
formed would not be a flattering one. There is, was well aware of this, and on more than one 
nothing intellectual in the varied features that occasion the great novelist accompanied the actor 
make up the programmes of existing music halls, in his sallies round the dark city. Sam Cowell 
Of course, it must be admitted that Some of these was ever welcome in the taprooms and ‘kips’ 
features are very amusing, and they are so because (low lodging-houses), where he often entertained 
the performers possess physical skill in acrobatic the people with a song. . Even in these dark 
and tumbling feats. places music had charms, and funny, comic songs 

When music halls were first established, some had a great many more. . C. 

really good opera and ballad music was considered These practical experiences convinced Mr 
the principal attraction at almost all the halls, Cowell that a place of amusement where a 
notably so at ‘ The Oxford,’ whose grand selec- variety of serio and comic songs were sung by 
tions were performances that would not have dis- competent artistes would not fail to draw in low 
credited the Opera or Monday Popular Concert, neighbourhoods. In these new places of amuse- 
Now, all this is altered. There is not a music ment there must be no more restraint and conven- 
hall in the metropolis— with the exception of the tionality than would be absolutely necessary. A 
Alhambra, where, recently, the high-class voealisa- man must be permitted to wear his working-dress, 
tion of Miss Ada Lincoln and Mr F. H. Celli of smoke his pipe, and have his beer or spirits. One 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company affords some relief Sunday night Mr Sam Cowell spoke about the 
from the inanity and buffoonery of the variety matter to a friend of his, the landlord of a 
elements— where good music is considered at all public-house in Lambeth Marsh. The latter, who 
necessary. Yet, notwithstanding the entertain- was an enterprising and ambitious man,' saw at 
inents at these halls - have deteriorated, there once the feasibility of the scheme. He had a 
never was a time when they were more popular large and lofty room at the back of his house, and 
than they are now. The music halls at the present he determined to make use of it in the venture, 
time take equal rank with the theatres in public It was very unfortunate that at the outset the 
estimation. How is it good music has been ban- scheme was put into the bands of the publicans, 
fished from the halls % It may not be uninteresting As a matter of business, these gentlemen are 
or unprofitable to consider the question, and interested in promoting the sale of intoxicating, 
try to answer it. liquors, and this interest would always he para- 

Music halls — or, to give them the more recent mount and in the way of any abiding excellence 
and appropriate term, variety shows — are quite in the music and other entertainments to be 
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j devised later oil. Sam Cowell’s scheme was the 
mingling of good music with burlesque and 
dance ; and as a matter of fact some really good 
.music did form the best element in the music 
hall entertainments. The publicans, who in 
! all the halls held the general management, Were 
i not slow in observing that good music did not 
j encourage drinking half so much as did the .most 
I foolish and inane of comic songs, and all their 
efforts were directed to the task of vitiating the 
public taste by the gradual withdrawal of good 
music from the performances. That they have 
I been successful any one may judge by a visit 
j to any music hall in London or the provinces, 

' When the Canterbury Hall was opened, great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining artistes for 
the entertainment. A new profession had to be 
created. Bam Cowell was equal to the occasion, 
and on the opening night .and for * some time 
after the comedian alone gave the entertainment. 
He sang both serio and comic songs, and danced 
the dances, from the first, the most attractive 
feature of a variety show. The success of the 
Canterbury fully equalled the most sanguine 
hopes of its promoters, and very soon a host of 
others sprang up in London and the provinces, 
and afterwards in America. 

The well-dressed and aristocratic people who 
frequent, the palatial Pavilion and Tivoli little 
imagine that they patronise an entertainment 
originally designed for roughs and .crossing*- 
sweepers. ‘ Things are altered now,’ they may 
say. Bo they are— for the worse. Do any of my 
readers remember the Oxford as it was fifteen 
years back ? Then the Oxford was the leading 
music hall, and the entertainments excellent, I 
varied, and musical. The ‘grand selections’ from | 
popular operas were magnificent, and some really 
good singers sang the solos. We doubt whether 
any of these gifted artistes would ever obtain an 
engagement at their old home now, and most 
certainly, not at the magnificent Tivoli or the 
splendid Pavilion: Mr F. Johngmanns was for 
many years the able conductor at the Oxford. .It 
was Mr Jobugmnnns who introduced Offenbach 
to a London audience. In 1862 the management 
introduced a selection from Offenbach’s earliest 
and most brilliant opera, ‘ Or.phco aux Eulers,’ 
The liveliness and brilliance of the music and 
the admirable way it was rendered at the Oxford 
paved the way for the production of ‘ The Grande 
Duahesse’ at Covent Garden Theatre. Many lmbi- 
tiris of the Oxford of those days will not forget 
the fine singing in this and in other selections 
of Mr Eobert Green (afterwards at the Alham- 
bra). Mr Green was an able musician, and had a 
really magnificent voice. Had Mr Green appeared 
before a London audience with an Italian name, 
lie would have become one of the most famous 
singers of the day. Another gifted singer at 
the Oxford was Miss Fitzhenry, afterwards well 
known in opera-bouffe under the turn dn thedtre of 
Miss Emily Sol dene. Miss Constance Laseby of 
the Gaiety Theatre was also a music hall artiste. 
At the time of the American War of North and 
South, Miss Constance sang at every music hall in 
London a stirring war-song, ‘ The Death of Stone- 
wall Jackson.’ Mr Yernoii Rigby, the eminent 
tenor, begun his professional career at the Alliam- 1 
bra, where, at that time, good music alternated 
with displays of physical skill by the greatest 
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gymnasts and agrobats of the dav, A succession 
of great artistes of the arena drew all London 
to the Alhambra, chief of whom was the famous 
Leotard. Jules Leotard was a splendid specimen 
of manly beauty — a perfect figure united to 
a strikingly -handsome face, always grave and 
reposeful. 

The story of the great gymnast’s career has 
seldom been told. A native of Toulouse, in the 
south of France, young Leotard passed many of 
his earliest years in the beautiful city of the 
sunny south. His father kept a swimming-bath, 
having several skylights that were opened and 
closed by long ropes. It was young Leotard's 
office to open and shut these skylights, and he was 
in the habit of swinging from one rope to the 
other, doing so with so much grace and skill as to 
attract much attention from the visitors to the 
establishment. His first public appearance was 
as an amateur at the .Municipal Fete. It so 
happened that among the people who witnessed 
the performance was the director of the Cirque 
(le l’linperafcrice at Paris. This gentleman was 
astonished at the skill and grace of the young 
athlete, and also at the novelty of the perform- 
ance; and the next morning he made his way 
to the Leotard swimming baths and hud an inter- 
view with the father. A fenv days lienee and 
Jules Leotard set out for Paris. On his arrival 
in the gay city lie was taken to a theatrical cos- 
tumier, and a gay doublet of crimson velvet and 
gold spangles was fitted over the snow-white 
tights he laid brought from the country. 

‘Take it off'!’ he said to the costumier. ‘lam 
not going to play the clown.’ 

‘Take it off'! mou petit, the beautiful doublet? 
See bow well you look in it— grand, magnificent, 
superb !’ 

‘Think you so? I do not. I’ll never wear 
spangles like a harlequin.’ 

‘Ah! mou Lieu! was there ever seen such a 
drule ? Eh bien ! mnn petit, what is it, then, 
you will wear? You must have a doublet of 
some kind.’ 

‘Have you any black velvet?’ 

A roll of plain black velvet was produced, and 
out of this material was made the young aspirant’s 
doublet. And subsequently M. Leotard always 
wore the simple and elegant dress of a black 
velvet doublet over snow-white tights ; a dress 
that served admirably to display the magnificent 
form of the gymnast. The debut of the young 
athlete in the Paris arena was a veritable triumph, 
which was renewed on his first appearance in 
London. The Hying trapeze became the rage, 
and a whole host of flying trupezists appeared at 
the music halls, none of whom, however, had the 
skill and marvellous ease of the master. 

In 1805 the Alhambra management was under- 
taken by 3\lr Frederick Strange, assisted by the 
dramatic, critic and journalist, Air John Hollings- 
head, who became later on the projector and 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre. Up to this time 
ballets had not been much of an attraction at 
the, Alhambra ; but under the new regime they 
became, what they have always been since, the 
sptcialitt. of the Leicester Square Theatre. 

An experience of the writer, who, in the early 
part of Mr Strange’s management, was on the 
Alhambra staff may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of this Journal It is one of the most 
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remarkable instances of human folly ever re- 
corded, Among the frequenters of the canteen 
behind the scenes there figured an American, 
who, judging by the lavish way he spent his 
money, might well have been taken for a million- 
aire. This man generally had on his fingers no 
fewer than six magnificent diamond rings, and 
not one of these rings could have cost less than 
three hundred pounds. He used to make his 
appearance, almost every night, at the time the 
corps de ballet trooped oil the stage after the 
spectacle ; and. many of these dancers were con- 
stancy regaled by him with the best champagne 
at a pound the bottle. The way that American 
threw his money about was — to use one of the 
ballet-giiTs language— -a caution. He gave costly 
breakfasts at public gardens and lived ‘ like a 
lord’ at the Langham Hotel. He had jewellery 
enough to stock a shop, and many of the girls 
received some very costly trinkets from his hands. 
He used' to hand away these valuables with a 
princely air, and spent his money freely ; every 
one in the place received something from his 
hands. All this sort of thing tallied exactly with 
popular notions of American nouvcaux riches, so 
all sorts of rumours floated about the hall respect- 
ing the position and riches of the ‘ American 
Prince,’ as the ballet-girls termed the stranger. 
Some averred that he was a ‘silver king’ from 
Nevada ; others, a great ranch-owner from Texas ; 
while others were sure he was a pig-sticker 
in a big way in Chicago. Mr Silas W. Steggs 
himself said nothing about his antecedents; he 
left ‘the almighty dollar’ to tell its own tale. 
No one was seen more lavish with his money in 
the Alhambra canteen ; and* as time passed and 
this man kept coming and going, his face became 
a familiar one at the Alhambra. 

With the manager, the late Mr Frederick 
Strange, Mr Steggs maintained a close intimacy, 
and one night he opened his mind to him. The 
London Alhambra was, he assured Mr Strange, 
the most splendid place of amusement to be seen 
anywhere ; and, as an American citizen, he was 
sorry they had no place to equal it in the Empire 
City. A New York Alhambra, he went on to 
say, would certainly prove a good paying concern, 
if conducted on the same lines as the London 
establishment. He, Mr Steggs, had made it his 
business to study the management ; in so doing, 
he had spent his money freely ; that did not 
matter a cent ; he had an object in view which 
would repay him every dollar. He proposed to 
himself to erect in the city of New York a large 
and palatial building, to be called The New York 
Alhambra. A large sum of money , would be 
required ; he had enough and to spare. One 
favour he begged of the Alhambra directors — 
permission to recruit his staff among the minor 
members of the Alhambra company. No objec- 
tion was raised to this proposal; and when it was 
noised abroad, those of us who desired to better 
our positions were greatly excited. Mr Steggs 
lost no time in making his arrangements ; and 
negotiations were at once opened with all manner 
of people connected with the Alhambra. All 
these people were to cross the Atlantic in the 
same vessel. What one hundred ballet-girls and 
a number of barmaids were to do during the 
time the place was building never seemed to 
be thought of. However, we all believed we 
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should he paid up, work or not. I was one 
of the officials Mr Steggs had engaged, and of 
course I had to give up the place I held under 
the Alhambra directors, 1 did so, as I was prom- 
ised a much better position in New York. Before 
we set out, the American gave us a sumptuous 
breakfast at the Cafe de l’Europe ; the next day 
we went to Liverpool to embark. Mr Steggs had 
taken berths for all on board a Canard screw 
steamer, and he had scared no money in making 
us all comfortable. 

Everything went on all right during the 
voyage ; though I noticed with surprise that 
the American had parted with all his costly 
jewellery. 

When we arrived at Sandy Hook, Steggs went 
on shore to secure, so he said, lodgings for all 
of us at the Metropolitan and other hotels. All 
that day we waited for a message from him, but 
none ‘came. The next morning several of us 
landed and made our way to the Metropolitan 
Hotel, and, to our astonishment and dismay, we 
learned that no person of the name of Steggs 
was staying there, nor did the hotel people know 
any one of that name. We returned to the vessel, 
in hopes Mr Steggs would return; hut he never 
came back. Here we were in a strange country, 
and what to do became a pressing question. It 
was well for Mr Steggs he could not be found, 
for the ballet ladies were infuriated, especially 
so the fine young woman who was to have been 
the ‘premiere danseuse.’ Mr Steggs had made 
love to this graceful dancer and had promised 
to many her. Mademoiselle Blank as a prospec- 
tive wife of a millionaire had given herself 
airs, and had made herself disagreeable to the 
humbler members of the company. Her morti- 
fication was all the more intense. The greater 
part of these women were sent back to England 
by the consul. Some of the men also returned. 
Some of us, including Mademoiselle Blank, deter- 
mined to stay in New York. This lady at once 
obtained an engagement at Niblo’s Garden in the 
spectacle of ‘The Black Crook’ (afterwards pro- 
duced at the Alhambra). The writer obtained 
employment on the press. 

One bitter cold night in the succeeding winter 
,1 was passing through one of the streets at no 
great distance from the Bowery, when my atten- 
tion was drawn to the painful spectacle— alas 1 
as common now in New York as in London— 
of a number of tramps waiting ; outside the police 
station for a night’s shelter. I do not believe I 
have ever seen such, a mob of wretched objects 
as was gathered there that night. One man in 
particular was a most pitiable object ; he was 
dressed in filthy rags held together by a number 
of pieces of. string. This man’s face seemed 
familiar to me ; but when and where I had seen 
him I could not remember. I looked at him 
a few moments before I recognised him: he 
was none other than the quondam millionaire, 
Silas W. Steggs. I called him out of the rank 
and asked him how he had come down so low. 
His story was a strange one. He had two years 
before inherited eighty thousand pounds, be- 
' queathed by an uncle who lmd been a merchant 
in San Francisco. Unused to the _ control of 
money, he had placed his fortune in a hank, 
and began a round of dissipation in the saloons 
of New York. From the Empire City he passed 
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over to Paris, and afterwards came to London. 
In these three capitals this madman had actu- 
ally accomplished the feat of squandering eighty 
thousand pounds in eighteen months. When 
vve arrived in New York, Silas W. Steggs had 
lost all. He landed with five dollars in las 
pocket ; beyond that small sum he had not a 
cent. 

This episode in the history of the Alhambra 
Variety Theatre may well conclude a slight 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Variety 
. Stage. 


THE GOLDEN LAMP: 

A TALE OP FISHER’S FOLLY. 

CHAP. II. — MR GIRDLESTONE’S MONEY. i 

The room with the five windows, in the centre 
one of which stood the Golden Lamp, was an 
old dining-hall. The oaken walls were hung 
with large and valuable paintings ; and from the 
centre of the ceiling was suspended a great 
chandelier. At one end of this room a tiro was 
burning 'in the open chimney; and near the rug, 
in front of the tire, was placed a round dining- 
table, laid for three. Leaning over this table, 
to arrange some exotic flowers in a centre vase, 
was the beautiful lamplighter who had attracted 
John Westcotl’s attention an hour ago. 

No antique room, with so lovely a figure placed 
there, would have better represented a former 
century : a period, one might say, in which 
Fisher’s .Folly was the abode of beauty and 
fashion. The girl was plainly dressed ; the fair j 
hair was drawn back from the broad forehead 
into a Grecian knot, and the dark velvet robe 
fitted closely to the tall and slender form, Her 
face was undeniably handsome ; but there was 
something more than mere beauty in the large 
brown eyes and resolute mouth ; each feature 
expressed that quick intelligence which awakens 
confidence. It was the face of a woman with 
character— a woman likely to exhibit resource in 
a difficult situation. Such was Marian Carter, 
the head partner in the old house. Having 
touched the flowers softly with her long expres- 
sive fingers-- a touch of the butterfly’s wing 
in tenderness-- she turned away and moved 
through folding-doors into an adjoiuiug room. 
H was a small room, but with panelled walls of 
dark oak, like the dining-hall. In an armchair 
near the fire sat Mr Carter with his head resting 
on his hand. His face was more troubled in 
expression; since his interview with Westeott 
he appeared to have even more fully realised 
the magnitude of the calamity which was pend- 
ing. As Marian approached him, however, he 
made a strong effort to overcome his depres- 
sion. 

‘Is all ready, Marian V said he, with cheerful- 
ness 'in his tone. 

* Everything.’ 

‘ Is the lamp lighted F 

‘Why, father, do you think I would neglect 
that? Would it not he too thoughtless, 1 said 
she laughingly, ‘on an occasion like this?’ 

As Marian seated herself beside him, her father 
said : 5 How strange that John Westeott should 
have returned to-night.’ 

‘ It is strange,’ said the girl with a smile. ‘ And 


wluit is still stranger,’ she added, with a slight 
blush, ‘some one — 1 think it must have been 
Mr Westeott — was standing below the window 
when I lit the lamp. Is lie likely to prove a 
friend V 

‘ All ! 1 was wondering,’ said Mr Carter. ‘ He 
has the character of being an excellent and 
shrewd young fellow. But 1 fear,’ he went on, 

‘ that even if he had his uncle’s financial genius, 

lie would find it no easy matter to’ - He 

stopped abruptly ; for at this moment Westeott 
came in. The change in his appearance, now 
that the rough costume was gone, was remark- 
able.: Mr Carter scarcely recognised him ; there 
■ was little : of the sailor even in his face, and 
nothing in his manner. He had all the style of 
a refined gentleman. The merchant rose from 
his chair and formally presented him. 

Had she seen him, thought Westeott, when 
standing in the square below the windows? 
There was something in her look, something in 
her very attitude towards him, which made him 
doubt if he was an entire stranger. Tie had 
recognised her ; and he had conjectured, while 
in conversation with the merchant, that the 
beautiful ‘vision’ at the Golden Lamp could be 
no other than Marian Carter. But he had no 
time, for more than this passing reflection. Tin; 
dinner was announced ; the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and they passed through and took 
their seats at the table. 

The first object that attracted Westcott’s 
glance was the old lamp. Marian’s look fol- 
lowed his. She smilingly asked him : ‘ Do you 
remember it?’ 

‘No; I had forgotten the house,’ said he. ‘J 
was seldom here.’ 

‘Ah ! It is strange you should have forgotten 
that lump,’ said Marian. 

‘So I am thinking,’ Westeott replied, ‘The 
workmanship is exquisite.-— But, ’ he added, ‘is 
it not a lantern ?’ 

‘ It can be used as such. It is called the 
Golden Lamp. It was called so long before I' 
was burn. It belonged, as you may have guessed, 
to M.r G milestone, lie used to call it mine, it 
has stood where it now stands, I believe, for 

nearly a hundred years. But the lantern,’ said 

the girl, ‘cun easily be detached ; it hangs from 
a hook, as you see, under the dome. I have for- 
bidden any one to touch it. : I trim and light it 
myself all the year round.’ 

* No wonder,’ replied Westeott gallantly, ‘ that 
it burns so brightly.’ 

I ‘Not for the world,’ Marian went on, ‘would 
I miss doing so. It is to me a sacred duty.’ 
i : .\ Westeott could not suppress a smile. ‘What 
reason can you have, .Miss Carter,’ said ho, ‘ for 
being such a conscientious lamplighter V 

Marian looked serious. ‘It was Mr Girdle- 
stone’s wish,’ said; Marian, with a glance towards 
her father; and receiving no look of disapproval, 
she added: ‘As long as the lamp is lighted - it 
was a sort of superstition with him— -luck will 
not leave the house.’ 

As soon as the two men were alone over their 
wine — though they could see and hear Marian 
at the piano, for the folding-doors stood upon — 
John Westeott turned to Mr Carter and said : 
‘There is something about that lamp ---and l 
hope you will not think me too inquisitive— 
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which interests me. May I look at it more 
closely V 1 

The merchant readily acquiesced; and the 
young man, stepping across the room, bent over 
the lamp ; and had not his back been turned to 
Mr Garter, the expression of keen excitement 
which came over liis face might have puzzled 
him. Seating himself once more opposite to his 
host, after a somewhat lengthy examination of 
the lamp, Westcobt said : ‘There is a large key, 
I observe, hanging behind the lantern. Is there 
any tradition attached to that?’ 

‘I cannot tell you,’ said Mr Carter. ‘ No one 
knows.’ 

‘ Do you mean, sir, that it fits no lock V 

A slight smile crossed the merchant’s face. 
‘You know how curious women are,’ said he. 
‘ l need scarcely tell yon, John, that Marian 
has tried every keyhole in the house. She 
has not solved the mystery.’ 

‘Have you no theory, Mr Carter, concerning 
that key ?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘ Has it never occurred to you that it might 
have been the key,’ said Westcott, ‘to my unde’s 
financial genius?’ 

‘Ah ! that is a shrewd remark,’ said Mr Carter 
thoughtfully. ‘But let me tell you/ lie added, 
‘ something about that strange man. It will 
interest you. No one, unless it was liis Indian 
servant, knew Mr Girdlestone more intimately 
than I did.’ 

That eager expression again passed over West- 
cott’s face, but it escaped Mr Carter’s notice. 
After a short pause, he began ; and the low 
sound of music in the adjoining room added 
to the earnest tone of his voice. 

‘Through a long life, John, your uncle had 
lived alone in this old house — alone with this 
Indian. During office hours he often occupied 
liis room down-stairs — the room in which that 
fine portrait hangs ; but lie received no visitors 
there. AIL matters of business were arranged in 
my room— in the room, at least, which became 
mine when I was taken into partnership. There, 
in liis magic way, he settled questions of finance. 
No one was ever allowed to pass beyond the 
staircase. Even Marian, to whom he was greatly 
attached, never visited the upper stories except 
when Mr Girdlestone took her to look at this 
lamp. At six o’clock every evening the great 
hall door was locked and bolted behind us — 
that is, myself and the clerks — by the native 
servant ; and never, under any circumstance, 
was it opened until nine the next morning.’ 

‘An odd character/ said Westcott in an under- 
tone. 

‘ This eccentricity led to all sorts of rumours. 
It was generally believed that Mr Girdlestone 
was a man of great wealth ; and his excessive 
caution and secret ways suggested a hoarding 
disposition. It was thought that his gold was 
stored in great heaps in the garrets. I often 
heard these tales. But I have since convinced 
myself that these rumours were unfounded.’ 

‘You discovered nothing?’ 

‘ I will tell you/ said Mr Carter, ‘exactly what 
happened. During the years that I served Mr 
Girdlestone — more than twenty in' all— I never 
knew him to be absent for one day from his 
desk. There were times when he remained in 


the counting-house only an hour or two ; those 
were what I called his restless days ; for 1 could 
hear him pacing this room, which is just above 
the office, with a peculiar tread which I have 
never forgotten. It was the only exercise lie 
took ; and it always foreboded some new and 
frequently gigantic financial scheme. I sometimes 
fancy,; when I am very busy, that I can still 
hear him walking up and down.’ 

Westcott looked about him. ‘ In this room V 
he interposed. ‘ You believe it was here V 

‘So it sounded to me/ was Mr Carter’s reply. 

‘ But it is a strange old house ; and I have 
sometimes thought/ he added, ‘that there may 
be rooms up-stairs or down-stairs of which we 
know nothing. — Bub let me finish. One after- 
noon, towards the hour for locking-up, I heard 
a groan. It came from Mr Girdlestonc’s room. 

I went in, and found my old partner leaning 
forward upon his desk with liis head sunk ; 
upon his arms. That 'was his last day in the 
counting-house — he died that night/ Mr Carter 
paused, with a distressed look on his face. 
The details of that painful incident were passing 
vividly through his mind. Presently he con- 
cluded : ‘No sooner was Mr Girdlestone dead, 
strange to say, than his Indian servant absconded. 
No one knows where he has gone. He seemed 
to me like a man who had received some shock. 

I could make nothing of him. Doubtless, he 
possessed a great ileal of information about his 
master. If Sir Girdlestone was a hoarder of 
gold, lie must have found it out. But I, who 
have lived here ever since my partner’s death, 
have discovered nothing. And as to the mystery, 
John, about that lcey/ be added, ‘ who can solve 
it V 

AYestcott made no reply, but he sat watching 
the merchant attentively ; and he soon noticed 
a look of drowsiness coming over him. The 
fatigue and anxiety of the last few days were 
beginning to tell upon bis overwrought brain. 
The more sleepy he became the more wakeful 
grew the expression on Westcott’s face. 

As soon as he had assured himself that Mr 
Carter was asleep, the young man rose from 
his chair, stepped softly across the room, arid 
approached Marian’s side. Standing where the 
light fell strongly upon him, some paces from 
her, he whispered : ‘ Don’t stop playing, Mies 
Carter: your father will wake. I have a secret 
to tell you ; and much will depend, within the 
next; few minutes, upon your presence of mind. 
But do not be alarmed/ he hastened to add. 

‘ Play as you are playing now, and listen.’ 

Marian was a true musician ; and at the 
moment that John Westcott came and stood there 
she was carried away by the enchanting effect 
of some melody. His unexpected appearance 
startled her; it was like being suddenly roused 
out of a dream. She could not hide her agitation ; 
even the flood of harmony threatened to fall- into 
discord. A false note was struck ; and then, in 
a troubled voice, she murmured, as she half 
lifted her eyes from the keys : ‘A secret to tell 
me V 

; I Westcott sat down, though without approaching 
nearer ; for his first thought was to reassure the 
girl. ‘Do not be distressed, Miss : Carter ; place 
confidence in me. Can you not — for your father’s 
sake ? He needs a friend.’ 
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) The girl fixed lier eyes earnestly on West- 
I cott’a face .; it was a handsome and sympathetic 
| face. Why was his manner so mysterious and 
! perplexing \ But his appearance pleased her, 
! and there was a genuine ring in his voice. 
She quickly decided : she put away all suspicion 
as ungenerous, and answered him. ‘ 1 am listen- 
ing. Bray, do not hesitate to speak/ 

The young man gave Marian a_ grateful glance. 
‘I have come to England, 1 said he, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘on an aliair which deeply con- 
cerns your father — an aliair of the utmost import- 
ance. 1 have come, to do what is in my power 
i to save the old house of Girdles tone and Company 
| from ruin. Much that Mr Garter told me had 
| already reached my ears — through what medium, 

■ and how strange a one, you will hardly guess. 1 

The weird stories" that Marian had heard about 
this old house in Fisher’s Folly — and of the 
quaint figure of Mr Girdlestone, who had lived 
here so ' many years— were still fresh in her 
memory : even while a child, her mind had been 
busy puzzling out the meaning of these mysteries. 
But she was more puzzled now; and as these 
thoughts came rushing upon her — thoughts which 
Westeott’s words had recalled — something of her 
strange mood seemed to enter into her expression 
while she played. 

West cot t presently resumed. ‘You remember 
j that Indian servant of Mr GinllestoneVF said lit*. 
; ‘Well— I have seen him ; and. he lias told me 
j every secret lie knew about my uncle. 1 
i This was indeed startling news for Marian. 
| She looked up at Westcott with eager eyes and 
j half-parted lips. She even ceased, in her cxcifce- 
{ ment, to move her lingers over the keys ; and 
[ for a moment there was a dead silence. But she 
; quickly recovered herself, and fell into playing 
| soft and dreamy music while listening to all' that 
• j now followed from Westcott. 

! ‘The secrets which this man has told me, as 
j I hope, will enable me to restore credit to the 
! house. But nothing is yet sure ; and for Urn 
| reason I hesitate to tall your father. Gan the 
| house be saved? Before Mr Carter wakes, let 
! us try to settle this question, 1 
> ‘ Is it possible V whispered Murium 

| ‘Yes; I sincerely believe so, 1 said Westcott in 
| an earnest tone, ‘During the many years that 
this Indian lived here, Miss Carter, lie kept his 
eyes wide open. But lie was shrewd enough not 
to betray any signs of curiosity. He was discreet 
and honest. Indeed, my uncle, 1 am inclined to 
think, could scarcely have chosen a better servant. 
But lie developed, owing to the circumstances 
! which surrounded him, into a panic-stricken man, 
j All that he had found out about his master’s 
j affairs, and the strange incident that followed, 
struck terror to his heart. He coufided all this 
! to me on his death-bed. It was quite pitiable/ 
i Marian, with a wondering look in her eyes, 
whispered : ‘ W r hat strange incident V 
i ‘ Cue which was the cause of his sudden flight. 
1- Ids is what he told me. Years ago, when 1m 
.first became my uncle’s servant, 1m discovered 
that Ins master was a hoarder of gold. With 
that lantern in his hand, which you call the 
Golden Lamp, Mr Girdlestone would walk about 
the house long after midnight. He naturally 
supposed that his servant was asleep in his garret. 
But the man was following him like a shadow 
- 


from floor to floor.’ It became a fascination —a 
sort of mania. It was like following some uneasy 
spirit about these old rooms and staircases. Ami 
so near did lie creep along behind him, with 
naked feet and sometimes on In’s hands, that lie 
could at any moment have touched his master ; 
and although Mr Girdlestone sometimes flashed 
the lantern round him with suspicion, the native 
was- too agile in his movements to be detected, 
A particular panel became known to him— one 
that led to a secret strong-room. That panel is 
in this room ; it is within a few feet, Miss Garter, 
of where you are seated/ 

The startled look had come hack into Marian’s 
face. What strange story was this? She had 
heard nothing so weird about Fisher’s Folly 
before. She followed the young man’s glance- 
towards the. oaken wall, and again the music was 
almost inaudible. 

‘There !’ said Westcott, pointing across the 
room. ‘That panel can be moved. It is a door 
that leads down narrow steps, as the. Indian 
assured mo, into a huge cellar. Here are to be 
found hags of money : thousands of pounds, Miss 
Carter, in hard cash/ 

Marian’s cheeks were Hushed with excitement j 
and the melody sounded as if following her 
thoughts into a shower of gold. ‘Why,’ said 
she, ‘did Mr Girdles tone’s servant hide this from 
us V 

‘ All ! I am now coming to that, 1 said Westcott. 
‘ On the night that Mr Girdlestone died -a rainy, 
gusty night — the Indian could not sleep. The 
loss of his old master distressed him deeply ; but 
the secret which he had stolen distressed him 
still more. He could never restore it now; and 
it scorned as much u crime in his eyes as if he 
had stolen the gold. He took the lantern from 
its place and wandered about as he had seen his 
master doing. Neither the pattering of the rain 
against the windows, nor the moaning of the 
wind in the draughty rooms and corridors, gave 
him any concern, lie had never experienced the 
least fear ; it had all been wonder and breathless 
interest at hia master’s ways. Terror suddenly 
seized upon him for the first time. How the 
feeling came he could not explain; but without 
looking round or even listening, an overwhelming 
conviction took possession of the man ; his master 
was following him! But it was not a living 
master, but a dead one— -the noiseless ghost of 
Mr Girdlestone.’ 

Marian could not help shuddering ; and her 
tremulous notes showed how deeply all that John 
Westcott h ad been relating affected h er. : The 
young man noticed this, arid waited while she 
tried to overcome her emotion, lie then rose 
from his chair, tuul taking from his pocket the 
document which lie had an hour ago discovered 
in Mr Girdle, stonc/s desk, approached Marian and 
pointed out the words written at the foot : * For 
the key to the secret strong-room, wherein will 
be. found fifty bags of hard cash, look behind the 
Golden Lamp/ 

‘And now/ said he, ‘I will steal, quietly into 
the dining-room and get the lantern/ 

Marian looked up with an expression almost 
of awe. ‘Have you the hardihood— all alone-- 
to make this search V 

Westcott smiled. ‘I’m not frightened when 
I’ve a good light. And was not the lamp lit 
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| by you’— Marian dropped her eyes— ‘lit for this 
j very expedition? It was my uncle’s wish. — 

| Besides,’ he went on, ‘is not the key which has 
been hanging there all these years the key to 
I the secret strong-room V 

j Westcott steps into the dining-hall and glances 
j at Mr Carter, who is sleeping soundly. Marian 
looks over her shoulder, but never ceases playing. 
She sees Westcott detach the lantern ; and as lie 
I comes quickly back with the softest tread, he 
stops and touches a panel near the fireplace. Iiis 
' lips convey these words to the girl, for his voice 
j : does not reach her : ‘This is the way. 5 . 

: ; Marian whispers back distressfully : ‘If he 

J ‘ Stop playing : it will warn me. But tell him 
j nothing.’ 

; The girl glances towards the clock on the 
! mantel-shelf. ‘I shall count the minutes. Shall 
; you soon he back V 

Westcott looks at his watch : ‘ In ten min- 
utes.’ 

| ‘So quickly as that! But it will be like ten 
| hours to me.’ 

J He approaches the wall and presses upon the 
j panel, which yields to liis hand. He glances 
: back at Marian, and their eyes meet. His heart 
j is beating fast, but her encouraging look makes 
it beat the faster. Westcott stoops down and 
steps into an open space in the wall. A cold, 
damp draught of air rushes into the room. The 
music trembles, as if an icy wind had caught the 
j keys. For a moment the lantern glimmers ; and 
| Marian sees the light moving away. John West- 
’ colt and the Golden Lamp have disappeared. 


j SOMETHING ABOUT MICK 
j In an Encyclopedia article dealing with the 
; Mouse tribe, we find the observation, that of 
j the domestic mouse ‘ the habits and appearance 
! are too well known to need any description.’ 
' Though, so far as relates to the animal’s appear- 
ance, this remark may be correct, we think that 
those persons who have made the little creature’s 
ways a matter of close observation will have 
noticed some things respecting Mm miisculus 
that are not generally known. The mouse 
appears to have a particular attraction for human 
beings, for we notice that when visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens, children especially, spy a 
mouse in one of the dens, they generally watch 
it more eagerly than they do the lawful occupant 
of the enclosure. A few notes, therefore, which 
we once made respecting some mice which were 
the only mammals sharing with us the shelter 
of a cottage which we occupied in the Tasmanian 
bush, may not be without interest to lovers of 
the animal world. Finding mice in the dwelling 
when we took possession, we at first attempted 
to destroy them ; but we soon determined to 
treat them rather as pets and to watch their 
ways. Their number never amounted to more 
than about a dozen of all ages ; so their increase, 
which is naturally so rapid, was probably checked 
by wild animals catching them when they ven- 
tured out of doors. 

We early came to the conclusion that the 


common mouse has slight, if any, natural fear 
of mankind — that is, instinctive dread- like that 
possessed by English hares, wood-pigeons, &c. 
What they fear and start at is anything, animate 
or inanimate, which moves suddenly. We do 
not suppose that they comprehend a man as an 
entity inimical or otherwise. We have more 
than once when rising from a chair crushed a 
mouse under our foot which had been resting 
on the lieel, and under which the mouse had. 
doubtless run for shelter the moment that we 
began to stir. Very frequently, too, as we have 
stood motionless, mice have "tickled our skin 
greatly by climbing up and down our clothes as 
high as the shoulder. They have also coolly 
walked round our book as it lay on the table 
before us, and apparently looked into our eyes 
without the slightest fear; but they fled at the 
sight of any sudden movement, if only of a 
finger. A mouse which I came upon in a large 
tin case made frantic efforts to escape by jumping 
out ; but upon my putting my hand down to 
capture it, so far from avoiding me, it ran up 
my coat-sleeve and over my shoulder and back, 
and so to the ground. 

We found the mouse’s action in this respect 
paralleled by that of the rat-kangaroos in the 
bush. These animals fled like wild rabbits at 
the sound of our approach through the scrub, 
fearing, doubtless, a tliylaeine (the ‘ tiger- wolf 5 
of the colonists); hut if they happened to see us 
standing still, they would unsuspiciously con- 
tinue to grub up roots within a pace or two of 
our feet. Like mice, they feared the undiscerned, 
but not man. Tasmania has never been suffi- 
ciently populated to give them a natural dread of 
the human hunter. But such an instinctive fear 
they may acquire— through natural selection — 
before they are exterminated bj T human weapons. 

The percentage of mice which have been cap- 
tured by men in the way that they are caught 
by cats has been too email for the creation of 
any instinctive dread of man as a whole. But, 
as he lias always, presumably, trapped mice in 
large numbers, the creatures have, as might be 
expected, a horror of the smell of his fingers. 
Evidence of this we found by placing our hand 
over a small heap of Hour. The mice came for 
the flour ; but when their noses touched our 
naked fingers, they precipitately fled. After- 
wards, when we covered our hand with a kid 
glove, they fearlessly put their heads between 
the parted fingers to get at the flour. They even 
allowed us— provided our , m ovements were very 
slow — to drag them away by their tails, and 
would still return to the food. No corresponding 
fear seemed to be inspired by the smell of the 
human foot, as they would readily eat flour laid 
ou our naked toes. We have often read of mice 
being ‘tamed’ by prisoners and others; but we 
have never seen it stated whether they learned to 
ignore sudden movements made by their human 
friends, or became indifferent to the smell of 
their fingers. 

We were certainly surprised to find what could 
be done with these creatures without scaring 
them. If we tied a piece of bread at the middle 
of a long piece of string, one end of which was 
fastened to the wall, as we slowly raised the 
bread by pulling at the other end of the string, 
the mice would cling to the bread by tlieir fore- 
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paws till they were lialf a yard from the ground. 
Upon their being let down to tlie floor again, 
they would immediately recommence their dis- 
turbed repast. This, done over and over again, 
seemed nothing more to them than the swinging 
of a bough is to a bird. 

The organs of hearing and smelling in mice 
are, of course, very efficient; hilt their eyesight 
is, we believe, poor. Their intelligence -is, we 
should think, low, as might be expected from j 
tlie paucity of convolutions in their brains. _ We i 
suspended a tin of flour at such a height from 
the ground that our little friends could not quite 
jump into it, though the smell of the food made 
them very persevering in their endeavours to do 
so. We then arranged a string so that by a 
detour they could get at the good stuff that way. 
One mouse by following that course attained to 
the desired goal, but evidently by chance, for 
being startled out of the tin, it continued for a 
long while to make futile efforts to recover its 
lost position by jumping up, never again seeking 
the road which had led it before to the object] 
of its desire. For hours we have lain in bed 
watching mice trying in vain to spring into the 
tin of Hour, none of them ever perceiving that 
there was a feasible road leading thereto. 

Before we had much observed mice, the use 
to them of their long tails was a question that | 
had puzzled us. We do not now know of what 1 
service they are to the females ; but to the bucks 
they are, we see, of use in their combats ; for, 
when they fight, they, very often face one another 
standing on their hindlegs, tlie tail then making, 
as with kangaroos, tlie third feature of a tripod. 
Their appearance, when they thus stand facing 
one another with their heads thrown back, and 
their paws raised in front of their faces, is, on 
account perhaps of the resemblance it bears to 
the posture of prizefighters, extremely comic. 
Small mice, also, when attacked by their bigger 
congeners raise their paws before their faces, the 
attitude in that case strangely suggesting one of 
deprecation. What occurs when belligerent bucks 
actually engage, only instantaneous photography 
could record, so rapid are their movements. Pre- 
sumably, they try to bite ; but must, consider 
defence the better part of valour, for they never 
appear to get hurt much, and between the rounds 
will nibble away at the crust which brought 
them into vicinage, only showing their excitement 
by rattling their tails against the ground. Occa- 
sionally, a tail seized by the teeth leads to one 
mouse having to drag his enemy over tlie floor 
till the latter lets go. 

We are sometimes now reminded of our mice 
when the old worn-out wooden pavement of a 
London roadway is being broken up. A crowd 
of mice feeding on a sprinkling of bread-crumbs 
would scatter at our approach, and would come 
back one by one when the danger appeared to 
have passed away. If a mouse ' lighted upon a 
relatively large hit of bread, lie immediately fled 
Lo his hole with it. So the little street arabs 
cautiously purloining the smaller scraps of wood 
in the roadway are seen to flee away at the 
approach of the man who has bought the lot ; 
but as lie moves away, one by one they return 
to fill, their aprons, their eyes always open to tlie 
danger of capture. Should a child contrive to 
secure one whole block of the old wood, like the 


mouse with the big morsel, there is immediately 
a hurried scamper home with the treasure. 

In conclusion, we think that we can recommend 
— under some circumstances— an invalid who 
wants a novelty with which to beguile tlie . time, 
to balance the advantage of suffering to live in 
peace any little murine visitors to the sick-room 
against the drawbacks which their presence is 
usually held to entail. 


A C II INKS R W E 1)1)1 X G. 

An American lady resident in Shanghai sends : 
us the following account of a Chinese wedding, 
which she was lately invited to attend. 

In the American settlement Hong-kew, to 
reach which you are obliged to cross a river 
known as Soo-ehow Creek, there is a small neat 
American Episcopal church, which is eared for by 
a Christianised Chinese clergyman, the .Rev. Mr 
Yen, and here the wedding took place. According 
to Chinese custom, the bridal procession was 
formed at the bride’s house. First there are a 
number of boys who are lured to walk ahead, 
carrying red banners fastened to long poles ; then 
come the musicians, some playing wind instru- 
ments much resembling in sound Scotch bagpipes; 
others scraping elongated fiddles ; others thump- 
ing gongs of varied sizes and discordant tom's; 
while some are beating hollow pieces of bamboo, 
which give forth a dull clattering sound. The 
whole cannot be said to harmonise, but gives 
out a conglomeration of disconnected sounds 
rather like a badly-rehearsed toy symphony, but 
altogether delightful to the native ear. Apropos 
of music, the ( 'bin a man regards the foreigner 
as far superior to him in civilisation and in 
business, but firmly believes that in the one 
subject of music lie is the foreigner’s superior --in 
fact, that he leads the world ! After the band, 
come more hoys carrying large red parasols, with 
long red and gold fringe ; these parasols are 
on sticks ten feet long ; then more hoys with 
red banners, which hear Chinese characters in 
gold on either side exprosing all sorts of compli- 
mentary things to the bride. Then more parasol - 
bearers ; and after all this comes the bridal chair, 
which is a most magnificent affair. This ancient 
mode of locomotion will bear close description, 

. It. is a large structure about six feet high, borne 
on two long lance wood poles or shafts, and carried 
by four men, two in front and two behind. As 
weddings are not very frequent in a Chinese ; ! 
family, it is hardly to be supposed that the chair 
belongs to the bride. It is almost invariably 
hired for the occasion and at an enormous ex- I 
pense, sometimes as ; much as thirty or forty 
* taels’— -a tael being about six shillings sterling. 

In the case of a family of small means, (his 
unfortunate custom plunges the family into a 
debt which it will take them years to pay. 

I Red being the colour denoting Chinese joy, 
the chair is of course of this colour. 1L is about 
] as large as two ordinary sedan chairs, and is a 
mass of rich carving and gilt, inlaid with pieces 
of jasper, jade, and mottled Chinese marble, and 
draped with richly embroidered silk curtains 
both outside and inside. Besides all these there 
are strings of jade and gold beads, and tiny silken 
tassels strung from corner to corner on the: out- 
side. Inside, is a comfortable scat and. a foot- 
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stool, covered witli red silk. A small mirror and 
pictures liang on the sides. It is shut up, so 
that you cannot • see in; hut the person inside 
can look out. 

After the bridal chair come any number of 
banner and umbrella bearers, and more musicians,, 
followed by the friends of the bride, generally 
in sedan chairs, unless the distance is short, when 
they walk. 

The music, or as they call it in pigeon-English, 
‘sing-song,’ is kept up until the door of the 
church is reached; when the native gives way to 
the foreign ‘sing-song,’ and the bride is greeted 
with Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, played on 

the organ by my friend Mrs M , through 

whose invitation i had this opportunity of seeing 
a Chinese wedding. 

The bridegroom on this occasion was a Christian 
Chinaman, who had been educated in America, 
and become very much Europeanised. When in 
America, this young man, a handsome and very 
intelligent fellow, had worn foreign clothes, and 
had adopted much of modern manners, becoming 
enlightened according to our civilisation, and 
losing faith in the customs of his mother-country. 
The contract for him to marry this young woman 
had been made years before, when both were 
children, yet lie never had seen the girt, and had 
no idea what she was like. Upon liis return to 
China the bridegroom had presented himself at 
the home of his bride-elect, in the hope of seeing 
her ; but she would not receive him, preferring 
to remain loyal to the ancient customs of her 
race. During his stay in America, this young 
Chinaman had written to his future wife, asking 
her not to pinch her feet according to the practice 
prevailing in China, and to seek education in 
modern ways, to befit her for his Wife. Her reply 
was, that she knew what was right for her to do 
as a Chinese lady ; that she knew the Chinese 
poets, and the history of her country, and could 
embroider beautifully. This seemed to sum up 
the whole of her creed, and to these three or 
four articles of faith she was true. 

Bishop Boone, the head of the American 
Church Mission in China, officiated in Chinese. 
In the church the native customs gave place 
to the observance of Christian rites, though I 
believe tlie bride was not a professing Christian. 
The bridegroom and his friends had already 
taken up their position in the church when the 
procession arrived. The bridal chair having been 
set down at the door of the church, it took some 
time to get the bride out and on to her feet, if 
such tiny things can be so called ; they were 
not more than three inches long, as I had a 
chance to see later on. In her progress to the 
altar she was assisted by four women, who were 
attending her as maids, more to hold her on her 
feet or pegs than anything else. This part of the 
procession was, the slowest thing I ever saw ; it 
seemed as if the four women, guiding a moving 
bundle of clothes, would never reach the altar. 
My curiosity was excited to such a point that I 
could scarcely restrain myself from turning round, 
as every one else seemed to be doing. It should 
be said that the six bridesmaids had preceded 
the bride to the altar, where they stood, awaiting 
her arrival. When at last the bride did reach 
the altar, the ceremony prescribed by the Epis- 
copal Church t was soon over, and the husband 


and liis friends left his newly-made wife with 
four servants and six bridesmaids in the church; 
and made off to the house of Mr X, a Chinese 
missionary, where the couple were to live for a 
time. Almost all the Chinese men vanished 
with the exit of the husband, leaving only a very 
few to act as escort to the foreign guests. 

After a lot of trouble, the bride was once more 
carefully packed up in her chair, and the whole 
procession re-formed, proceeding with renewed 
vigour and much hullabaloo to Mr X’s house, 
whither the husband had already gone. 

The regular Chinese custom is for the bride 
to be carried to the home of the bridegroom’s 
parents. In this instance, however, the husband’s 
parents not being Christians, the house of Mr 
X, a characteristic Chinese house, was taken as 
representing the paternal roof. We foreigners, 
about twenty of us, having taken carriages from 
the church, reached the house in time to see the 
procession arrive. The banners, the parasols, 
the musicians, and the whole motley crew came 
on, and crowded the courtyard in front of 
the house ; the bridal chair again made its 
appearance ; and not without much trouble the 
newly -made wife was got out and half carried 
into the house. It was here that I first had 
an opportunity to see the bridal clothes. These, 
like the bridal chair, are generally hired for the 
occasion at a great expense ; but we were told 
that, as far as the bride’s costume went, it was 
her own property and the work of her own 
hands. The material of her dress or robe was 
of rich crimson silk, beautifully embroidered in 
gold and colours, the design embodying almost 
everything you can think of— -flowers, vines, 
houses, trees, animals, birds, butterflies, beetles, 
and lots of other things, jumbled together in an 
artistic but apparently meaningless manner. 

The dress consists of two pieces, the lower one 
or skirt being the more elaborately worked ; 
while the sleeves of the upper garment and the 
middle of the hack were one solid mass of 
embroidery. Over her head she wears a very 
thick red silk veil, through which she can 
manage to see what is going on without being 
seen herself. This reaches bcloiv her waist. 
Over the veil she wears an immense bridal crown 
of gold or ‘ looksee ’ gold. This appears so heavy 
that it' makes you tired to look at it. It is 
about eighteen inches high, and is made up of 
almost everything ornamental, heaped up. tier 
above tier — gilt, real gold, jade, silver, silk, em- 
broideries, pendants, tassels— in. fact, a pile of 
Christmas-tree ornaments, weighing several pounds. 
What must this poor girl have suffered wearing 
it all day ! This crown is invariably hired. 

The bridegroom’s dress was also hired, as the 
young gentleman having affected European clothes 
was not in possession of a Chinese wardrobe. 
His costume was of ink-blue satin, heavily em- 
broidered with gold, the back being plain, with 
the exception of a square of about ten inches 
between his shoulders of very rich gold embroid- 
ery, which I thought at the time would just 
make a nice anti -macassar. W e learned afterwards : 
that this unwilling husband had been obliged 
to return to China by liis parents, who have 
supreme authority over their children here ; also, 
that his queue or pigtail was false, and was 
fastened inside his hat, removable with same. 
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Arrived at the house of the bridegroom, or the 
substitute for it, the Chinese ceremony begins. 
The bride is accompanied by her bridesmaids, 
her servants, and her friends, who lead her up 
one side of the reception room, while her husband 
is escorted by his friends up the other side. In 
the centre of this room is a large table with two 
seats at one end, the right one for the bride, the 
left for the groom. "While the couple are pro- 
ceeding to their places, a man, a relative of the 
groom, stands by the table, and in the soberest 
manner, yet in a sing-song tone, pours forth 
complimentary speeches about the bride and all 
her relations; while opposite to him an old 
woman, representing the bride’s family, does the 
same by the groom and his relations. This 
simply amounts to an expression of mutual 
flattery. The table is decorated with flowers, 
amongst which is a stone jar filled with money 
which has been given to the bride. Besides this, 
all the guests are supposed to make presents of 
money to the bride ; and in many cases the 
couple are dependent on these offerings to defray 
the expenses of the wedding —in fact, that is 
what it is for, just like a collection at church. 

While the complimentary speeches are being 
■droned out with many bows and much solemnity,! 
some eatables are being brought in by an old 
waiting- woman, and. get upon the table in front 
of the happy pair. These comprise about a 
dozen dishes of all kinds of Chinese foods, rather 
decorative than substantial, and are brought in 
for appearance only. A woman approaches the 
bride, and with chopsticks and bowl in hand 
pretends to feed her with some of the viands ; 
but as the heavy veil is never lifted, nothing 
whatever is eaten, and only the appearance of it 
is indulged in. The same office is performed 
by another woman for the bridegroom, who, 
though not veiled, was equally content with going 
through the motions. Then a glass of native 
wine is poured out and handed to the groom, 
who puts it to his lips only ; the same cup is 
then applied to the outside of the bride’s veil, 
and both are supposed to have partaken. The 
couple are then tied together, always at a respect- 
ful distance, by two pieces of coloured silk ribbon, 
red and green, the ends of which are tied to the 
right wrist of the groom, and I he left of the bride. 
This, I believe, is the nuptial knot. ‘In this 
position they remain for about a quarter of an 
hour, being subjected to the gaze of all the guests 
and inflicted with more music by the band, 
which has by this time found its way into the 
room. 

Indue time— that is, when everybody’s patience 
is quite exhausted— the couple are released from 
their silken bondage, and are conducted, each in 
the escort oi two women, out of the room and 
up-stairs to the bridal chamber, all the visitors 
following in the train. This chamber contains, 
among other things, a bed of great splendour— a 
complete museum in itself. In shape it is a very 
large-sized four-poster of dark-red hard wood, 
richly carved, and with small round slabs of 
mottled Chinese marble let in' wherever there 
seems a place for them. But the principal feature 
is the richly-embroidered curtains hanging from 
the top of the frame down to the ground, but 
made in such a way that the wooden frame of 
the bed is ullowcd to be seen in front of the 


draperies. The bedclothes consisted of a number 
of hand-worked quilts, and two magnificently- 
embroidered pillows, which were laid down the 
middle of the bed in very neat, order. Outside 
the curtains, this extraordinary piece of furniture 
was ornamented with all sorts of small specimens 
of embroidery of varied designs, looking like pen- 
wipers, pincushions, and tlie like, some shaped 
like dragons, others square or triangular, and all 
dissimilar. We heard that all these elaborate 
embroideries were the work of the bride, ami 
that she had probably spent the whole of her life 
in preparing for this great event, such being the 
custom among Chinese women. 

Having reached the bridal chamber, the com- 
pany proceeded to examine the wedding presents, 
which were . displayed on the Chinese dressing- 
table. These were partly Chinese, partly foreign, 
but all very nice . and well chosen— a pair of 
costly vases, a manicure set, a toilet set, Japanese 
tea-service, pieces of sillc embroidery made by 
friends, and many other things beside jewellery. 
But what was very characteristic was noticed on 
one side of the room— a pile of black boxes tied 
up with strips of red paper. These boxes were 
heaped up one over the other till they nearly 
reached th e ceil in g. Th ere may have been .twain ty 
of them, all ns like as peas, and each large enough 
to contain two or three ladies’ dresses. It is 
regarded as a sign of wealth to have a large 
number of these ; and such is their love for 
show, that a Chinese lady would sooner nut be 
married than not have a large display of these 
boxes, which arc supposed to contain her trous- 
seau. Of course, some of these boxes may have 
been empty, and others may have contained old 
clothes, as great care was observed to have them 
sealed up and their contents safe from examina- 
tion. 

In one corner of the room, on a table, were a 
number of small cardboard boxes, covered with 
red paper, with gauze on the top, through which 
you could see that each contained a small hand- 
ful of Chinese confections. Every one leaving 
the bridal chamber received a box. This corre- 
sponds to our custom of giving each guest a piece 
of wedding cake, and, indeed, may have been its 
origin. 

The whole company, followed by the bride 
and bridegroom, then descend to a reception 
room, shortly to be shown into a long room 
furnished only with chairs. In the middle of 
the floor is a piece of red cloth ; on one side 
are two bridal chairs, very elaborate and coloured 
red, standing a little distance apart ; and facing 
these, on the other side of the carpet, are 
two ordinary chairs for the reception of the 
guests each in turn. These chairs, however, were 
scarcely used on this occasion, the guests remain- 
ing standing. This part of the ceremony— it was 
more like a scene in a drama— was perhaps the 
most characteristic of the Chinese ways and 
customs, and was devoted entirely to ‘ chin-chin,’ 
or saluting. The groom had taken up las place 
beside one of the chairs, and there stood ready to 
receive and pay homage to the male guests each 
in turn ; while beside the other chair stood the 
bride, bowing to the lady guests. 

The gentleman, who chanted the complimentary 
speeches at the make-believe breakfast table now 
acted as master of the ceremonies, and brought 
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in a male friend, placing him directly in front 
of the bridegroom. Then commenced a series of 
oriental salaams ; the husband, the guests, arid the 
master of ceremonies all on their knees, and with 
hands clasped and raised above their heads, bow 
down to the ground again and again. In order 
to enable them to move together, the master of 
ceremonies sings a doleful strain, rising and 
falling to suit the action, and apparently done 
to enable the trio to move in concert. The more 
influential or rich the guest, the more { chin-chin’ 
they receive. 

The first male guest having been disposed of, 
the groom takes a rest, and our attention is 
directed to the bride. She is assisted by an 
*ahma’ (Chinese nurse), who stands beside her 
and assists her to bow in a manner which seems 
more forcible tlian polite. A lady having been 
placed opposite, the same show begins, and the 
same extravagant salutations are indulged in. 
Then the groom begins with another man, while 
the bride has an opportunity to straighten out 
her back, and so on, until all the celebrities and 
intimate friends have been done homage to. 
With this, the first day’s ceremonies are at an 
end, and the festivities begin. Other portions 
of the wedding festivities are held on the next 
two or three days, the final festivity not taking 
place for some days. It takes a long time to get 
married in China ! 


ings, though often full of holes, were constantly 
rolled up over his knees in the then fashionable 
manner. It is uncertain when these scarlet 
heels ceased to be fashionable, but they did 
not survive the eighteenth century. They prob- 
ably went out with so many older fashions and 
customs during the French Revolution. 

A much more venerable and persistent fashion 
in heels is the habit of wearing them high. 
Early shoes and boots would appear to have 
had very slight heels, if any at all; but when 
once the heels began to be made high and 
stilted, the fashion became firmly fixed, and 
has lasted to the present day. It would be 
difficult to' say exactly when high heels first 
appeared, but they were worn in England at 
least as long ago as the early part of the six- 
teenth century. They reached this country 
from Venice, and the Venetians imported them 
from Turkey. The Turkish original was a 
kind of patten, worn, doubtless, to raise the 
wearer above the dirt. In the plates to George 
Sandys 5 ‘Travels,’ a well-known seventeenth- 
century hook, the Turkish women are repre- 
sented wearing these eh opines, or ‘ cliioppinee/ 
as English writers called them. In Venice, they 
were in very common use. They were made 
of wood, covered with leather of different colours, 
and were often curiously painted and sometimes 
gilt. They were worn absurdly high, some 
being raised eighteen inches from the ground, 
the degree of nobility possessed by the lady- 
wearer being indicated by the height of the 
ch opine. _ On stilts of this kind, unassisted 
walking naturally became no easy task, and hence 
was seen the ridiculous spectacle of a lady sup- 
ported on either side by attendants, when she 
went abroad, so that she might not fall. 

The word ‘ chopine’ was supposed by our older 
writers to be of Italian origin, and was often 
spelt eioppino, and in the plural cioppini, as if 
a genuine Italian word. But, strangely enough, 
notwithstanding the fashion that undoubtedly 
prevailed at Venice, the word does not appear in 
Italian dictionaries. It is probably of (Spanish 
origin. The modern Spanish ckapin means a 
clog with a cork sole. Hamlet alludes to these 
exalted pattens in his welcome to the players, 
when lie says : * By ’r lady, your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven than when I saw you last, by 
the altitude of a chopine.’ This shows that the 
Venetian fashionable foot-wear was familiar to 
Elizabethan Englishmen ; but its influence in 
the shape of high-heeled shoes had long before 
been felt in this country. 

At the Tudor Exhibition, held recently in 
London, them were to be seen the shoes worn 
by Henry VIII. at the famous meeting of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. They were of velvet, 
beautifully embroidered, and had silver edges 
and pretty high heels. Some shoes worn by 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn were also shown ; 
and their heels were decidedly high. Another 
exhibit was a pair of shoes formerly belonging to 
Queen Elizabeth, which she left at Nor Lilian i, in 
Sussex, where on one occasion she dined on the 
village green on her way to Rye. The heels of 
her majesty’s shoes were very high. In Eliza- 
bethan times corked shoes were much worn, the 
■cork thickening towards the heel. In. an old 
comedy, ‘The Fleire,’ printed in 1615, a lady who 
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‘What’s your name?’ asked old Prince Ester- 
hazy, when Haydn at the age of twenty-eight 
was introduced to him. ‘ Haydn,’ was the reply. 
— ‘ Ah ! 1 5 ve heard of you. Get along and dress 
yourself like a Kapellmeister. Clap on a new 
coat, and mind your wig is curled. You ’re too 
short. You shall have red heels ; hut they 
shall be high, that your stature may correspond 
with your merit.’ The ‘red heels’ promised to 
the composer in so offhand a manner by the 
princely old lover of music in 1760, had for 
nearly a hundred years been a mark of the man 
of fashion in England as well as abroad. The 
beaux who sauntered along the Mall in the days 
of Charles II., proud of their long curling wigs, 
heavy with scent, their canes and their snuff- 
boxes, were proud also of their scarlet heels. In 
the reign of Queen Anne, red-heeled shoes formed 
an essential part of the costume of those ‘smart 
fellows ’ and ‘pretty fellows’ whom Steele so 
often mentions with good-natured satire in the 
pages of the Taller. ‘Smart fellows’ were suc- 
ceeded by other varieties of the genus fop, but 
red heels remained the fashion. Gay, in his 
‘ Trivia,’ describes the dangers of the streets 
braved by a beau : 

Whose mantling peruke veils his empty head : 

At every step lie dreads the wall to lose, 

And .risks, to save a coach, Ms red-lxeeled shoes. 

And later, in 1754, Column, describing a needy 
beau— a predecessor of Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs 
— says that his shoes, though perhaps capped at 
the toe, had red heels to them ; and his stock- 
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inquire?, ' Why the citizens weare all corkes in 
their shoocs V is told : ‘ ’Tis, Madam, to keep 
up the customs of the citie, only to be light- 
heeled.’ 

During the '-reigns of Elizabeth’s immediate 
successors heels increased in height. In King 
James’s days, or in the early years of Charles’s 
reign, before political troubles and civil war 
drove dandyism out of sight, and almost out of 
existence for many years, a fop delighted to 
exhibit his white silk stockings, embroidered 
with elaborate ■* clocks’ in a variety of colours, 
above shoes with heels cut away at each corner 
and of portentous height. About this time the 
ladies, too, got upon their stilts and took to 
chopines, for the eccentric John Eulwer, writing 
towards the middle of the century, denounces 
their adoption of this fashion, which, ho says, 
is a monstrous affectation, imitated from the 
Venetian and Persian ladies. 

After the Restoration, when dress once more 
became an absorbing pursuit with many a hand- 
some cavalier, and the scented beaux sunned 
themselves and their love-locks in the Park, 
fashionable shoes rejoiced in long toes and heels 
that were still high. Ladies followed the same 
fashion. An old ballad in ‘Vindication of Top- 
knots and Commodes,’ in the Bagfovd collection, 
dating from about 1680, says : 

There ’s many short women that could nut be matched 
Until the Top-knots came in fashion ; 

Th o’ they wore their shoes high, both painted and 
patched, 

And humoured the tricks of Love’s passion. 

Top-knots and commodes disappeared, and were 
replaced by many strange varieties of head ■ 
gear, both male and female, but foot-wear still 
continued high. In the time of George 1. the 
bean or ‘smart’ wore square-toed shoes with 
very small diamond buckles, a great Hup on the 
instep, and high red heels. The speculative 
mania of 1720, the famous bubble year, produced 
a great crop of caricatures and satirical songs 
and prints. Many of these wore collected in a 
folio volume published in Holland, and among 
them is a large engraving satirising generally the 
madness of speculators. It represents Fortune 
being driven by Folly, her car being drawn by 
figures representing the chief bubble companies, 
from the South Sea and the Mississippi schemes 
downwards. The attire of Folly, the driver, 
gives us a complete picture of the female fashion 
of the day ; it includes a great hoop petticoat, 
patches, and shoes with very high heels. The 
fiirn gentleman of a few years later is well 
depicted in the figure of the young nobleman 
in the first picture of Hogarth’s ‘Marriage a hi 
Mode,’ He has been admirably described by 
Hazlitt. ‘The beau,’ lie says, ‘sits smiling at 
the looking-glass, with a reflected simper of self- 
admiration and a languishing inclination of the 
head,, while the rest. of his body is perked up 
on his high heels with a certain air of tiptoe 
? elevation.’ 

In France, throughout the eighteenth century, 
heels were worn very high. English writers 
forgot or were ignorant of the fact that this 
fashion had long prevailed in this country, and 
were accustomed to denounce it as an impor- 
tation from France. A satire of about 1780, 

t: . - 


describing female fashion, which at that period 
was marked by great variety and sudden changes, 
says : . ‘ 

' Now high in French heels, now low in your pmnps ; : 

Now monstrous in hoop, now impish, and walking ;; 

With your petticoats clung to your heels like a 
manikin; 

Like the clock on the tower, that shows you the 
weather, 

You are hardly the same for two days together. 

i Writers on dress of the present day also often 
speak of shoes of ‘ Louis Quiuze height.’ About 
1770, French women wore shoes with very 
pointed toes and high slender heels. .In 1789, 
the year of Revolution, an abundance of rouge, 
many patches, and very high heels, were con- 
sidered .essential aids to female beauty. The men 
wore shoes of similar elevation, while their attire 
as a whole was marked l>y many eccentricities. 

The great French upheaval produced a revo- 
lution in dress as well as in many other mutters. 
Male costume generally became simpler and less 
ornate. Artificial appendages, wigs, and like 
abominations, gave place to more natural modes 
and customs. Female fashions cun hardly be 
said to have become simpler or more natural, 
when one recollects the many extraordinary 
developments and extravagances in dress that; 
the last sixty or seventy years have witnessed. 
But amongst many changes, the ladies have 
remained pretty constant in their attachment 
to high heels. These were once upon a time 
considered by some folks to be dangerous 
weapons in the armoury of female charms and 
blandishments, for not long ago there was 'dis- 
covered in New Jersey an old colonial statute, 
still unrepealed, which enacts that ‘all women 
of whatever ago, profession, or rank, whether 
maids or widows, who shall, after this Act, 
impose upon, seduce, or betray into matrimony 
any of his majesty’s subjects by virtue of scents, 
cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false 
hair, or high-heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty 
now in force against witchcraft and like mis- 
demeanours.’ 


: ROSES AND MEMORIES. 

SONM1JT. 

OxoAir and e grayness as of breaking night 
Till the Jane day awakens, till the hush 
Breaks into song of throstle, and the lush 
Long grasses stir and quiver, dewy bright. 

A world of dusky crimsons, with the white 
Sriow petals budding, and the fragrant blush 
Of the mo»s-rose— an ever deepening il ush 
Of flowers that wait the love-kiss of the light. 

So breaks the mom of roses ; but, alas ! ; 

Dead Junes have left their memories, a flower 
Pressed between storied leaves, a twist of grass 
Once fitted to my finger in that bower 
Of twilight blooms. Oh love t though youth must 
pass, : 

Life holds the mem’ry of that golden hour. 

0. A. Dawson. 
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practicable a route to these interesting remains of 
! an ancient civilisation. 

! Zimbabye as described, is an extensive mass 
1 of ruins, covering the western slope of a granite 
hill, and extending across a plain for about three 
1 hundred yards, where stands another mass of 
ruins upon an elevated terrace. As far as can be 
traced, these ruins consist of labyrinthine walls 
one within another, often terminating in a ‘ eul 
do sac, 3 and enclosing in one ■ part a conical tower 
still thirty feet high, to which no entrance has 
been discovered, although, perhaps, there may be 
one, partly buried beneath the debris. These 
buildings would appear to have formed a strong 
fortress, impregnable before the introduction of 
cannon, the entrances being so constructed that 
only one person could approach at a time, and 
being then always fully exposed to the arrows 
of the garrison. 

There are many other peculiarities in the con- 
struction of these buildings deserving of notice: 
in one part projecting stones stand out from the 
wall, as though originally supporting a staircase 
or gallery ; and these stones; which are very hard 
and of a dark greenish-black colour, are orna- 
mented with a pattern of diamonds and wavy 
lines ; then one of the most perfect of the walls 
has a frieze of zigzag pattern, formed of very thin 
slabs of hewn stone, let into the wall about 
twenty-five feet from the ground, on the south- 
eastern side only ; whilst the whole of the walls, 
towers, and other structures are built of blocks 
of granite hewn into the shape of bricks, but a 
little larger, and put together without mortar, the 
walls being often ten 'feet thick at the base, and 
about seven or eight at the top. But remarkable 
as are the ruins of Zimbabye, they do not stand 
alone, but appear to be connected by a chain of 
forts with a similar mass of ruin- near Tati, fully 
three hundred miles farther to the west, so 
exactly similar in structure, design, and ornamen- 
tation, as to leave no doubt whatever that they 
were the work of the same people ; whilst similar 
masses of ruins are reported near Manica, and 
also in the Transvaal east of the Ny 1st room. 


THE RUINS IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

The Royal Geographical Society, aided by a 
grant from the British Association, is sending Mr 
Theodore Bent, well known as an archaeologist 
and explorer in Asia Minor and the Greek' Islands, 
to investigate the remarkable ruins in South 
Central Africa, of unknown date, supposed by the 
older geographers to be the remains of the palace 
of the Queen of Sheba. These ruins, generally 
known as those of Zimbabye, are situated in 
Mashonaland, about one hundred and fifty miles | 
west of Sofala, and were occupied, at the time of 
the Portuguese expedition into the interior in 
1506, by a people denominated by them Moors, 
but who appear to have been Arabs, reigning 
over a subject race of Kaffirs, probably the 
ancestors of the present dwellers in that region ; 
but the dominant race, the Moors of the Portu- 
guese, have apparently disappeared, although, some 
modern explorers trace them in a yellow race 
found farther in the interior. 

The Portuguese historians were loud in their 
praise of these ruins ; but in one of their expe- 
ditions, Zimbabye, having been evacuated by its 
then inhabitants, was taken by Baretto, the 
Portuguese commander, sacked, and burnt. After 
this, nothing was heard of it until it was re-dis- 
covered and described by the German traveller, 
Carl Mauch, in 1871. Mauch, however, was not 
allowed to explore the ruins, which are regarded 
as sacred by the natives ; but he made sketches 
of one or two portions of them, which were 
reproduced by his friend Thomas Baines, the 
well-known traveller, in his hook entitled £ Gold 
Regions of South-eastern Africa 3 (1877). Baines 3 j 
account excited some interest at the time* but 
the difficulties and dangers attending explorations 
in these remote districts prevented travellers from 
following up the discovery, and the matter was 
allowed to fall into oblivion until now, when the 
expedition of the Chartered Company of British 
South Africa has once more opened up. and made 
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The whole of these are built of hewn granite 
blocks, the size of bricks, and without mortar ; 
and when we consider the immense amount of 
labour this would entail, we may be certain that 
the builders must have been very numerous, 
quite settled in the country, and far advanced 
in civilisation. They were not Portuguese, who 
never occupied the country in ..sufficient, force to 
execute these great works, and whose early his- 
torians have testified to their existence at the 
time of their first expedition. They are wholly 
unlike the work of any known Kaffir race, as 
none of these ever construct stone buildings, and 
certainly never hew stones into shape for building 
purposes. Neither do they appear to resemble 
Arab structures ; nor is there anything sufficiently 
distinctive to indicate a Phoenician origin, although 
the latter is the idea which seems to have occu- 
pied the minds of most travellers in these regions, 
for various native names, such as the Sabi a River, 
and many peculiar manners and customs, have 
caused this laud to be regarded as the Ophir of 
the Bible, the golden land whence Solomon drew 
the gold and ivory for the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and whence the Queen of Sheba came to see anil 
judge for herself of the wisdom of which she had 
heard. 

Whatever people may have been the builders 
of these wonderful structures in the heart of 
savage Africa, it is quite certain that they were 
attracted thither by gold, and that these masses 
of masonry were constructed partly for the pro- 
tection of the miners, and partly for storing and 
extracting the precious metal. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of every one of these forts old 
workings abound, and near Tati they are met 
with in thousands ; whilst in several of the moms 
of the forts furnaces have been found for extract- 
ing the metal ; the only objects 'met with besides 
being very coarse pottery, and stone basins with 
round stones, such as are still used by the Kaffirs 
for crushing corn, but which, from their much 
worn appearance, may also have been used for 
crushing ore after it had been roasted in the 
furnaces. It is said that the Kaffirs guarded 
these places jealously because they found there 
implements of value ; but no modern explorer 
has ever found any object of metal either among 
the. ruins or in the old workings, which latter 
consist of shafts, sometimes of great depth, and 
very skilfully constructed ; neither has any in- 
scription been found or. other ethnological guide 
to date. Yet there are stories of inscriptions 
which formerly existed, and' it is to be Imped 
that Mr Bent may come across something of the 
kind in his excavations. 

That the buildings have been entirely .aban- 
doned for centuries is demonstrated by the fact 
that they arc generally overgrown with dense 
bush, whilst everywhere trees of great size and 
probably two or three centuries old have forced 
their way through the walls. Mr Bent is inclined 
to Attribute these remains to the Persians, in the 
x’eign of Ghosroes II., in the seventh century of 
the present era; but the brilliant reign of that 
monarch seems far too short to allow of the works 
represented by these ruins ; and after his death, 
Persia was in too chaotic a condition to allow of 
the maintenance of so remote a colony with its 
necessarily large garrison. 

Failing Arabs and Persians, we are thrown 


back upon the old Phoenician hypothesis for the 
origin of these remarkable buildings. It is very 
evident that Hiram, king of Tyre, had some 
one well-known depot, from which he drew his 
supply of precious metals, his ivory, and his 
alrnug trees, and starting from Kzimi-Hebir, mi 
the Red Hen, he would be quite as likely to sail 
along the coast of Africa as far south as Sofala, 
which from time immemorial has been a gold 
port, as to sail eastward to India, which has been 
the rival of Africa as the Ophir of Scripture, 
The Queen of Sheba has always been regarded 
as an African potentate, and it would lie reason- 
able to suppose that she would have, heard of 
the wealth and wisdom of Solomon from the 
merchants who from Tyre sought gold within 
her dominions, whilst the gold Meet would pro- 
vide her with the necessary means of transport. 
It is not a little noteworthy that in this part of 
Africa there are still several female sovereigns, 
one of whom, Majaja, has recently submitted 
to the Boers of the Transvaal, whilst in all other 
parts of Africa men are the rulers. It is of course 
possible that the lleets of Hiram and Solomon 
may have visited both Tndia and Africa in search 
of treasure ; but in any case, the. expedition of 
Mr Bent will be watched with keen interest, ns 
likely to set at rest a controversy which has 
occupied the minds and the pens of the learned 
for many generations. 

It may be *of interest to note that the old 
Portuguese writers especially notice that rice, 
millet, and cotton were cultivated by the. natives 
'of this region on their first discovery, as well as 
various fruits, such as oranges, lemons, vines, pine- 
apples, figs, and the sugar-cane ; and these the 
most recent explorers describe as still growing 
wild. ‘Fancy,’ says one of the pioneers, ‘riding 
for miles and miles under the shade of wild 
orange trees, branches weighed down with fruit, 
and more of others than I can name, wild grapes, 
guavas, limes, plums, apples, and pomegranates— 
a veritable garden of Eden,’ 

As these fruits are not supposed to he indigen- 
ous in Africa, and were evidently not introduced 
by the Portuguese, who found them there, they 
may perhaps form a clue to the civilised builders 
of ximbabye. 


D U M A R E SQ’S D AUGHT E R. 

CHAPTER XIV.— RACK AND THUMBSCREW. 

HaviIiAHD Dumakesq sat long on the bank, with 
his head in his hands, sobbing like a child. Then 
he rose : wearily, and plodded home alone, his 
head aching and his heart heavy at the downfall 
of that mad momentary opium dream for his 
beloved Psyche. 

Without and within, indeed, the day had 
changed. Dull weather was springing up slowly 
from the west, where the sun had buried itself 
behind a rising fog-hank. The philosopher made 
his way, with stumbling stops, across the open 
downs— those prosaic downs so lately mountains 
—and lifting the latch of the garden gate, entered 
the house and walked aimlessly into his bare 
little study. 

A dozen books lay open on the plajn deal table 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 


| j — books of reference for the subject at which lie 
I j was just then working — a series of papers on 
f j mathematical and astronomical questions for the 

i j ‘ Popular Instructor.’ He sat down in his place 
and tried to compose. It was for bread, for 
bread, for bread, for Psyche. But even that 
strong accustomed spur could not goad him on to 
I j work this dreary afternoon. He gazed vaeaptly 
at the accusing sheet of virgin- white foolscap : 

I ! not a thought surged up in that teeming brain ; 

; j not a picture floated before those dim inner 
j eyes ; he couldn’t fix himself for a moment upon 
i | the declination of Alpha Centauri : with all the 
■ j universe of stars and nebula; and constellations 
i and systems careering madly in wild dance 
around him to the music of the spheres, his mind 
came back ever to one insignificant point in space, 
on the surface of that petty planet he so roundly 
despised— the point occupied by a tiny inconspi- 
| ! cuous organic result of cosmic energies, byname 
§ Psyche. At last he flung down his pen in despair, 

I and opening the door half ajar in his hand, called 
up the stairs to her, ‘ Psyche, Psyche, Psyche.’ 

‘Yes, Papa/ Psyche answered, jumping up at 
the call from the tiny couch in her own bedroom, 
and running down the steep and narrow cottage 
/ staircase. ‘ You weren’t in for lunch, t was so 
: sorry. You’ve had one of those horrid headaches 
: again, I’m sure. I can tell it by your eyes, . I 
.see the pupils look so big and heavy.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq drew one palm across his 
forehead, and gazed hard at his daughter’s eyes 
in return. Though she had bathed them well 
in cold water, they still bore evident traces of 
crying. ‘My darling/ he said, laying his hand on 
her shoulder with tender care, and drawing her 
over caressingly to the one armchair in that bare 
little workshop, ‘something’s been troubling yon 
too. You’re not yourself at all to-day, 1 can 
see. You look pale and troubled. — Psyche, we two 
have never had secrets from one another up to 
! this: don’t let’s begin to have any now. Tell me 
! what it is. Tell me what’s worrying my dear 
little daughter.’ ITe spoke wistfully. 

Psyche gazed up at him half doubtful for a 
moment; then she answered with a flush : ‘You 
can read everything. You know already what it 
is, father.’ ■ 

# Dumaresq, trembling, took her little hand in 
his and stroked it tenderly. ‘We must expect 
it so now/ he said in an undertone, as if half 
to himself, with dreamy persistence — ‘ we must 
dxpect it so, now, I suppose : the Epoch has 
come for it. In the essentially artificial state of 
society in which we human atoms now live and 
move and have our being, feelings that are 
natural at certain turns of life as song to the bird 
or play to the kitten must be sternly repressed 
at Society’s bidding ; and they can only be sup- 
pressed by being turned inward ; they must find 
vent at last, if in nothing else, in these hysterical 
longings, and tears, and emotions. I must expect 
them all, no doubt ; 1 must expect these outbursts. 
But it ’s hard to see them, for all that, however 
inevitable. My little girl has been crying — alone. 
It wrings my heart to see her eyes so red. 
Psyche, Psyche, you must try to dismiss it.’ 

‘ I can’t/ Psyche answered, making no attempt 
to conceal the subject that floated uppermost in 
both their thoughts. Father and daughter were 
too nearly akin to allow of any flimsy pretences 


between them. ‘I can’t dismiss it — and, Papa, j 
I don’t want to.’ I 

‘ Mot for my sake, Psyche V he asked sadly. j 
The girl rose, the peach-blossom flush in her | 
cheek now more crimson than ever, and fling- 
ing herself wistfully on her father’s shoulder, | 
answered without faltering, or sobbing, or crying : : 
‘Anything but that, father ; anything on earth j 
but that ; for your sake, anything ; but that, ! 
never !’■ ■ ; ■ 1 

The old man disengaged her softly from his jj 
neck, and seating her down in the big armchair, jj 
where she let her face hang, all shame and ! 
blushes, without venturing to raise her eyes to i j 
his, surveyed her long and anxiously in pitying | 
silence. Then he cried at last, clasping his hands j 
tight: ‘I didn’t think it had gone as far as this, j 
my darling. If I’d dreamt it was going as far as j 
this, I ’d have spoken and warned you long ago, 
Psyche !’ 

‘It hasn’t gone far at all, Papa/ Psyche answered 
truthfully. ‘It hasn’t begun even. It’s all within, j 
I don’t so much as know’ — she paused for a 
moment, then she added in a very low tone, tremu- 
lously — ‘whether he cares the least little bit in 1 
the world for me.’ i 

‘ It has gone far/ the old man corrected with 
a very grave air : ‘ far, far, loo far— in your own ! 
heart, Psyche. And your own heart is all I care | 
about. 1 ought to have foreseen it. I ought to ' 
have suspected it. I ought to have guarded my ' 
treasure, my beautiful treasure in an earthen ! 
vessel, far more carefully. What matters is not j 
whether he cares for you, but that you should '■ 
care at all for him, my darling.’ j 

Psyche looked down and answered nothing. j 
‘You think yourself in love with him/ her 1 
father went on, accenting the think with a marked j 
emphasis. 

‘1 never said so/ Psyche burst out, half defi- 
antly, 

Dumaresq took a little wooden chair from the 
corner by the window, and drawing it over by 
Psyche’s side, seated himself close to her and laid 
her passive hand in his with fatherly gentleness. 
Psyche’s blank eyes looked straight in front of 
her. The philosopher, gazing down, hesitated 
and reflected half a minute. Stars and worlds 
are such calculable bodies to deal with : they 
move along such exactly measurable orbits : hut 
a woman ! — who shall tell what attractions and ■ 
repulsions deflect her from her course?: who 
shall map out her irregular and irresponsible 
movements ? And since the last six weeks or so, 
Psyche was a woman. She had found out her 
own essential womanhood with a burst, as girls of 
her type always do— at the touch of a man’s hand. 
Her father gazed at her in doubt. How to begin , 
his needful parable? 

At last words came. ‘My darling/ he said 
very slowly and gravely, ‘you are all I have 
left to care for in the world, and 1 love you, 
Psyche, as no man ever yet loved his daughter. 
You are all the world to me, and the rest, is 
nothing. Looking back upon my own past life, 

I don’t •attempt to conceal from myself for a 
moment the fact that, as a man, I have been 
a failure— an utter failure. The failure was a 
I splendid one, I frankly admit ; nay, more, per- 
j Imps, a failure worth making— for one man, once 
. in the world’s history — but none the less, for all 
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.that, an utter failure.— No, don’t interrupt me, my 
child, for I know what I’m paying. Am I a man 
to palter with tlm truth, or. to hide from myself 
my own great weaknesses? Have I not taken 
my own gauge like all other gauges— accurately, 
ami dispassionately ? From beginning to end, my 
life has been all wrong ; an error from the outset : 
like the universe itself, a magnificent blunder. 
Not that I regret it ; I . regret nothing. I am 
myself, not any other. I must follow out the 
law of my own being unopposed, though it bring 
me in the end nothing but blank disappoint- 
ment.’ 

He paused a moment, and ran his Hand abstract- 
edly through her long fair hair : then he went 
on again in a soft musing undertone. ‘But you, 
Psyche, it is for you to profit by my sad experi- 
ence. I have learned once for all, myself vica- 
riously for all our race— learned in a hard 
school, a hard lesson, to be transmitted from me to 
every future Dumuresq, for individuality runs too 
Btroug in the current of our blood — learned that 
the world is right, and that the individual docs 
unwisely and ill to cast himself away for the sake 
of humanity. Humanity will owe him no thanks 
for his sacrifice. My child, I want you to be 
happy— happy — happier far than ever I have 
been. I could never bear to see you condemned 
to a life of drudgery. I want you to be all that 
I have missed. I want you to be what I could 
never have been. I want you to be comfortable 
— at your ease —happy/ 

Psyche caught at lus meaning by pure heredi- 
tary sympathy. She glanced back at him with 
her proud free face, tenderly, indeed, but almost 
reproachfully. How could' he ever think it of 
her ? ‘ Papa,’ she said in a very firm voice, ‘ I am 
your daughter. Individuality, as you say, runs 
strong in the blood. As you are, 1 am. But 
being the actual man you are yourself — why, how 
can you ever expect your daughter to be any 
otherwise V 

‘ You despise money too much, Psyche/ the old 
man said, in a tone of conviction. 

‘Do you despise it?’ Psycho answered simply 
with a straight home-thrust. * Papa,, you know 
you do— as much as I do.’ 

Haviland Dumarcsq’s lips half relaxed in spite 
of himself. * True/ he replied ; * very true, little 
one. But then I’m a man. I can bear all that — 
poverty, drudgery, misery. I know what it means. 
Whereas you, my darling ’ 

‘I— am your daughter/ Psyche repeated 
proudly. 

‘ Then you mean/ her father said in a heart- 
broken voice, ‘ that if he asks you, you mean to 
marry Mr Linnell V 

‘ He hasn’t asked me/ Psycho answered with a 
deeper flush. 

‘But if he does, Psyche— my darling, my 
daughter, promise me, oh promise me, that you ’ll 
give him no answer till you’ve spoken to me 
about it/ ; , 

Psyche looked him back in the eyes sorrow- 
fully. ‘I can’t/ she answered, faltering. ‘Oh, 
anything but that, Papa. I didn’t know it 
myself even till you began to j ask me. But 
I know it now. I love him, t love him too 
dearly/ 

Dumaresq looked at her with melting regret. 
‘My child,’ he said, faltering in his turn, ‘you 


will break my heart for me. Psyche, I ’ve had 
but one day-dream in my life— -one long day- 
dream that I’ve cherished for years for you. 1 J ve 
seen you growing up and unfolding like, a flower- 
bud, becoming every day sweeter and daintier and 
more beautiful than ever, Hitting like a butterfly 
through this dull gray life of mine— -and I ’ve 
said .to myself in my own heart: “If I’ve noth- 
ing else to give my child, I can give her at least 
the dower of being llavilaud Pumaresq’s only 
daughter. I can introduce her to a work l where 
my name at anyvate counts fur something. There, 
she will be noticed, admired, courted : there, her 
beautiful face and her beautiful soul will both be 
rated at their true value. There, some man 
who is worthy of her, by birth and position, will j 
make her happy, as she richly deserves to be.” 

I saw you in my own mind surrounded by com- 
fort, honour, luxury. That was my day-dream, 
Psyche, the only day-dream of my sad long life. 
Don’t break it down ruthlessly for me, I beseech 
you, by marrying a penniless man, who will drag 
you by slow degrees of decline, down, down, 
down, to poverty, drudgery, wretchedness, misery, 
— Don’t let me see you a pale careworn wife, 
harassed with debt, and many children, ami end- 
less rounds of household worries. Don’t break 
my heart by spoiling your own life for me.— Oh, 
for my sake, Psyche, promise me, do promise me, 
for the present to say no to him/ 

‘Papa, Papa/ Psyche cried, ‘you’ve said _ it 
yourself ; if you ’ve nothing else on earth to give 
me, you’ve given me the dower of being HavilantL>i 
Duhiaresq’s daughter. I’ve always been proi/^ 
of your own grand life, and of the way you^_ I 
Hung it so grandly away for humanity. Do 
think I’m not proud enough to : fling 
away too— for love ? 1 ’d rather bear 

with the one man I care for, than share. / 
and position and titles and honours w& f r uit 
other man in all England/ .<* mT ../ 

Her father gazed down at her with C , tl " I 
eves. lie was proud of her, hut he; h 1 
‘You’re very young, Psyche/ he muring imligcn , 
holding both her hands m his, and ph intm] " ced 
for his day-dream. ‘You’re only be-. 
course through life You’ll 
men m your way through the y^ 
can love as truly as you love / 
but the first slight scratch. Tf 


win do, it ’a the deepest of IT Q H T E R 

passion. Y ou 11 find pen? 

are as plentiful as blackb'TO thumbscrew. 

through life, I’ve seen wc ,, , , 

now for pure, pure love ; and 051 

loved them truly ; yet lead sum? a * ^ K \ n 

luippy lives of sordid shifts and ome alone, his 

hold tasks, that all the romance-— $• the downfall 

health and strength and spirit too, ream for his 

clean out of them. Don’t rush beau 

on such a fate as that. Wait a while. da y p ad 

I ask you no more : just a brief delay , u " Gow m 

make your mind up/ ' . 

He meant it in the kindest possible \ s , 
way of fathers ; but he had mistaken hi’ er luacle 
Psyche looked up at him with a gn-ut Fau 10 °P ei1 
mg ever clearer on her half-childish muhuutama 
ing. Shu had realised it hut dimly and ‘titered r 
tainly before ; she saw it now, under j bare 


of opposition, in all its vivid and umh 
distinctness. ‘ Papa/ she cried, with piy ^ 


able 
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. ID had forced it out of her. lie had forced it 
into her almost. Without the spur of his search - 
ing_ questions, she could never have put it so 
plainly, even to herself. But she knew it now. 
She was quite certain of it. She saw it as a 
simple fact, of Nature. She loved Linnell . and 
she was not ashamed of it. She had forgotten 
by tins time all her girlish bashfulness— her 
modesty— her reserve— and she looked her father 
lull m the face as she repeated fervently : ‘Hove 
him ! I love him! 5 

The old man flung himself back in his chair 
with a groan. ‘Psyche, Psyche, 5 he cried, ‘you’ll 
kill me— you ’ll kill me. Was it for this I longed 
and r rfifl.riip.d ni oocrM? a *1 • r P ■, 


... . r. — j.u .mu micn/wrneu nseir 

alike in his opium ecstasies and in his soberer 
saner, waking hours, till each form of the dream 
had only seemed to heighten and fortify the 
other. And now Psyche, for whose sake he had 
dreamt it all, was going herself deliberately to 
crush his hopes under foot by flinmn" herself 
'Id. aw . a D and accepting that penniless" struggling 
j cwj painter ! °° ° 

cocked himself to and fro in his chair with 
■$. uars in his eyes. They rolled slowly down his 
J>>' ,< gather-beaten cheek, and Psyche, watching them, 
& ■ ? r °Y n ke , e P them company in solemn silence. 
^ ? r ‘ otIler must surely break. Which 

4 should it be 1 that was the question. Big 

.c. J J stood llnnn t.lin rdd ik. t, ° 


go away without even saying 
'i th out bidding him farewell? 


“ " : i Ti" V 'v uAuumg mm i are wen f 

without telling him Iiow sorry I am to lose him, 
and why— why J must be so terribly different 
now to him ? Suppose he asks me, what must 
i answer him V 





! The heart within her was divided two' wavs, and 
j frozen hard with horror. But her father’s atti- 
tude moved her to despaii*. He was an old man, 
j as he said, and to refuse him now would clearly 
be his death- warrant. ‘ 1 promise,’ she murmured 
slowly, and stood there rooted. Three years, 
: three years; three long, long years! and she 
dared not even so much as tell him. 


DO PAR.RO TS THINK? 

I suppose all animals must think after their 
own fashion, but I do not now propose to j 
debate or gauge their general mental powers ; 
my question refers to the use of phrases caught 
up by birds in their captivity, especially parrots. 
As regards these, it is just possible that we have 
been too ready to speak of ‘ parrot-like repetition,’ 
and in assuming that the birds never attach any 
meaning to the sounds they utter. In spite of 
this being the accepted theory, .there has always 
been a great fondness for stories in which there 
appears an application of such phrases as seem 
to ho beyond coincidence. One of the oldest 
and, I tear most apocryphal of such anec- 
dotes, proves this. We all know how Queen 
Elizabeth’s or somebody else’s parrot fell into 
the Thames, was rescued by a waterman, and 
on the man demanding a larger reward than was 
thought befitting, and a dispute arising, the bird 
exclaimed, ‘Give the knave a groat!’ 

Before I leave the apocryphal stories, let me 
ask if the reader has ever hoard of the bird 
winch, won the hundred-pound prize at the Liver- 
pool parrot show? Now, I do not believe that 
there was ever any such prize at any show held 
in Liverpool; but the story is a very good one 
for all that. At this parrot show it was announced 
that the chief prize (one hundred pounds) would 
be given to the best talking bird ; but beauty of 
plumage and shape would he taken into account, 
and would turn the scale, if the speaking powers 
of several candidates were pretty equally balanced. 
A Liverpool gentleman happened just then to 
have a parrot presented to him by a friend in 
the African trade, the handsomest bird he had 
ever seen, so beautiful, indeed, . that another 
friend, on seeing it, at once advised the owner 
to send it to the show. * But it cannot speak a 
word,’ said, the latter, ‘ and the entries close to- 
morrow.' 

‘ Never mind that/ urged the visitor. 1 1 am 
aware that the prize will be given chiefly for 
talking ; but the judges will give it to such a 
magnificent bird as this, if it can possibly be 
done. Lend it to me : I will enter it, and take 
my chance/ 

The bird was lent, and duly entered, after 
another warning from the owner that the specu- 
lation was hopeless. 

The show came off in a great hall ; and on 
an enormous horseshoe-shaped counter were two 
hundred cages, each covered by a hood, and . each 
of course containing a parrot. The judges went 

% ~~ - 


from cage to cage, uncovering them one by one ; 
and the birds being roused by the light and 
hustle, there followed an immense amount of 
‘Pretty Poll ! Polly, what’s o’clock V and all such 
familiar utterances. 

The last cage to he uncovered held the bird 
we have described, as she was the last entry 
made. When the hood was taken off, art , irre- 
pressible murmur of admiration broke from the 
judges as well as the spectators at seeing so 
splendid a creature ; while on her part the bird, 
blinking and dazzled by the suddeu glare of light, 
seemed to be looking with amazement at the 
endless row of cages, ‘My eye ! what a precious 
lot of parrots !’ she exclaimed. 

The effect was electrical. The wonderful in- 
I telligenee of the bird— this ‘ natural and spon- 
taneous speech/ so it appeared, carried the judges 
away. Nothing like this had been heard ; and 
they at once awarded the prize to a parrot which 
could not utter another syllable. The gentleman 
who had entered her had cleverly calculated 
upon the effect which such apposite words would 
produce ; and he was not mistaken. 

We will now deal with more trustworthy 
anecdotes. Some parrots are very quick in 
acquiring words, and are generally fond of dis- 
playing these new acquisitions ; but occasionally 
a bird will be profoundly silent until the teacher 
despairs of her mastering a certain phrase fir 
word ; then all at once, and unexpectedly, the 
‘ scholar ’ will repeat her lesson. 

A parrot owned by a family of my acquaint- 
ance will furnish several of the anecdotes 'which, 
one almost fancies, go to prove the thinking 
powers of his tribe ; but the first incident is, 
I must admit, only a curious coincidence. His 
master had tried for a long time, as the appro- 
priate season drew nigh, to teach him to say, 

‘ A merry Christmas and a happy New Year lo 
you !’ but the bird, although wonderfully intelli- 
gent and docile as a rule, was upon this occasion 
obstinately silent, and his master gave up the 
task. But on Christmas Eve some friends called 
at the house, and as they entered the parlour, 
the bird, to their delight, but to his master’s 
astonishment, saluted them with, ‘A merry . 
Christmas and a happy New Year to you !’ The 
guests were quite ready to declare that this was 
the -most sagacious of all recorded parrots, and 
might even have believed that such a phenome- 
non possessed the ability to study the almanac. 

This particular parrot is font l of hoaxing the 
dog, an amusement in which many of his race 
appear to take a real pleasure, and w Inch seems 
strongly to support the idea that they can think. 
This bird could imitate his master's voice and 
whistle to perfection, and was evidently proud 
of his power, which was curious, as he was so 
afraid of his master, or was, at unyrate, so shy 
in his presence that he would never speak if 
the gentleman could be seen. Did the latter, 
however, but step behind a curtain or door, 
Charlie, as the bird always calls himself, would 
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rattle away merrily, but stopped at once if his as the following? The bird, as with most parrots, 
master showed himself. was not allowed water in his cage ; so, when 

Carlo, the dog, may he bashing in the sun, thirsty, he would call in what may be termed 
or snoozing harmlessly in a corner of the room, his own voice: ‘ Reggie 1 lleggie 1 — Reggie or 
when suddenly, and quite of his own accord, Bertie! — Charlie wants some water !’ 
the parrot will shout so exactly in his master’s Charlie has a great fondness for the paste of 
voice as sometimes to deceive the family : ‘ Hie, which pie-crust is made, and this being known, 
Carlo ! Cats !’ The dog leaps up, rushes furiously he was often treated to a piece. He naturally 
into the ‘garden, looking fiercely round for the looked for this ; and when forgotten, he would 
intruders ; then, encouraged by fresh cries of invite himself to have some, in the form of 
‘Gats! Cats! Seize them, Carlo!’ bounds over words which had doubtless often been used by 
the wall into the next garden. The moment his mistress ; he would say: ‘Charlie, do you 
he has done this, the parrot, with a wonderful like paste 1 ' Will you have a hit'?’ This would 
change to his master’s sternest tones, calls, out : he said in the voice of his mistress or her 
‘ Come back, Carlo ! Come back, you naughty daughter ; he would then add in quite a changed 
dog !’ Carlo slinks back, ashamed and frightened, tone : ‘ Oh, rather !’ 

evidently expecting to find his owner awaiting lam inclined to fancy that parrots learn, and 
him with a cane. Now, this looks like some- perhaps understand, phrases relating to eating 
thing more than ‘a parrot-like repetition’ of and drinking almost sooner than any others, 
certain acquired words. One of my feathered acquaintances was in the 

Another bird in my circle is equally fond of habit of inviting visitors to take refreshment, 
‘chaffing’ his fellow-housemate the dog. In a ‘Won’t you have a cup of tea? Do have a cup 
very different tone from that employed to poor of tea,’ she would say; and sometimes it 
Carlo when ‘cats’ were referred to, this , one will was really awkward, as almost compelling the 
whistle and say, patronisingly : ‘Gyp, poor old mistress to extend her hospitality to visitors for 
Gyp! Docs Gyp want to go out?’ The dog, whom such an invitation had not previously 
delighted at the prospect of a run with his been intended. This bird was also fond of saying 
master, is invariably taken in, frisking and dancing ‘Good-bye!’ and never said it at the wrong 
about, and looking wonderingly around in search time. When the visitor was about to depart, 
of the supposed speaker ; but of course is always he or she would be startled by a voice from 
disappointed. This trick is played by the bird a personage hitherto unseen, saying : ‘ Well, good- ; 
over and over again, always with the same bye! good-bye!’ If that parrot did not know 
success. that this was the proper thing to say, and that 

This particular parrot is not at all like the tin’s was the proper time for saying it, I am 
last as regards shyness in his master’s presence, no judge of parrots. 

for this one, either from his own impudence, or, This bird hail been taught to count up to six ; 
as is more likely, from his mistress having but she eoidd rarely say the numbers all-in order, 
indiscreetly used the phrase, will often say, when She often missed one, not the same figure, liow- 
slu; sees the master put his hat on: ‘Now, ever; three, four, or five were, but only one at 
Harry! get out ! ’-—meaning, no doubt, in the a time, her usual omissions. She was always 
wife’s mouth, that the gentleman had no time conscious that she had made a mistake, and 
to spare. I do not suppose that the bird lias on ‘skipping’ a figure, would give a shrill 
any such thought as this, and if she had been comical whistle and begin again. Some kind 
regularly taught the words, there would be no of thought and calculation must have passed 

great marvel in her using them. What makes through her mind during this performance, 

it odd is that she has not been so taught, and 1 nave already spoken of the fondness of 
never utters them at any other time. It will parrots for hoaxing or mischief, and many 
be argued that the bird only does it from instances might be furnished ; but they do 

associating the words with the action of her not always bring out the ‘thinking’ sufficiently 

master putting on his hat; hut even then, does to give them a place here. Perhaps this may he 
not this involve something uncommonly like said of the two. examples following, hut yet in 
thinking? each case the bird must surely have had some 

This parrot could also dance the polka, or idea of the effect of what he said, 
what she considered was the polka, and proud I was once acquainted with, a family in the 
she was of this accomplishment. You could west of England the father whereof was owner 
not please her more than by asking her to show of some extensive brickworks and grounds near 

off her steps ; and it was amusing, and odd too, his residence. He used to be on his ground very 

to hear the bird, when she was covered up for early, and came home to breakfast. His time 
the night, practising her dance. Whether she being limited, his wife liked to have the meal 
did this to improve herself, or because she liked ready when he came in, , She used to watch for 
the exercise, or from no logical cause whatever, him, and call to the servant as soon as he was 
there is no telling, in sight. They kept a parrot ; but no one, it is 

1 must nut furget one anecdote of our friend certain, ever taught the bird to imitate this, 
Charlie, which is perhaps the most curious of so it must have been out of sheer ; mischief that 
any I have to record. : There were two young he acquired the phrase referring to his master’s 
boys, brothers, in the house ; and their mother, return. Often did his voice in exact imitation 
'Charlie’s mistress, was in the habit of calling of his mistress startle the servant: ‘Mary, here 
them by name Reginald and Albert, using certain is your master coining across the field !’ Mary 
familiar contractions when she did so. It was would hurry up with the breakfast tackle, the 
no wonder that Charlie caught these up ; but clatter' whereof would alarm her mistress, who 

what will lie said of such an application of them naturally supposed that the girl had seen Mr 
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R dose at hand ; and the good lady would 

hasten from her room possibly fifteen or twenty 
minutes before she need have appeared, only to 
find that the parrot— who would exult in a deep 
chuckle — hud Iioaxed them again. 

That these birds are the same in all parts of 
the world is sufficiently proved by an anecdote 
which another friend, a very intelligent Singalese, 
told me, referring to his own people. A parrot 
had long been kept by his family, who belonged 
to the Roman Catholic Singalese, and the bird 
would sometimes startle my friend’s mother, 
when perhaps she was, so to speak, ‘up to her 
eyes' in household work, and much indisposed 
to receive visitors, by assuming the voice of one 
of the daughters, and exclaiming, as if alarmed : 
‘Mother! mother ! the priest is coining!’ Then 
the poor woman would at once cease her work, 
and throw an apron over her head, after the 
manner of Singalese women, in order decorously 
to meet the holy father, who was not near the 
place. The bird did this several times, but yet 
did not repeat the call over and over again 
throughout the day, as she would repeat other 
sentences she had picked up ; so it really does 
look as though she had some knowledge of the 
meaning of the words and took a mischievous 
pleasure in their effect. 

Parrots have a bad reputation as being spiteful 
and cruel. I daresay this is often true ; but 
many of them are gentle and affectionate, and 
all have a dog-like faculty of remembering 
members of a family who have left home. This 
may appear to the reader as an unlikely power, 
yet one of the birds already quoted— our friend 
of the polka — was very fond of one of her young 
mistresses, who married and went away. "When 
she came home to see her friends, the bird would 
recognise her step before seeing her, and would 
call with evident pleasure : ‘ Hullo, Flo ! Come 
along, Flo!' Now she might, indeed must have 
heard the girls’ brothers thus greet her ; but how 
did the parrot know the right time to use the 
expressions, and that they were to be used to 
this particular sister! I can suggest no explana- 
tion beyond my first theory, that the birds 
think. 

As regards the affection of parrots, most 
persons who have kept them will have some 
corroborative anecdotes to tell, and yet the birds 
have a reputation for spitefulness and malice- 
bearing. This last accusation, by the way, tends 
to support a belief in their thinking. I again 
admit that they are often spiteful ; but they have 
generally been teased a good deal and their 
tempers spoilt, 

• Tue parrot last described was fond of all the 
family in which she lived, a tolerably large one ; 
* and when let out of her cage, which was usually 
done for an hour every day, she would go from 
chair to chair and kiss in her fashion every 
one present. How did she learn that a kiss was 
the usual way of showing affection ? She might 
perhaps have been taught to do this mechanically 
or to one person ; but to go the round of the 
family oue after the other was her own idea 
—not at all a bad one for a parrot. That 
she knew what she was doing, and what. was 
the meaning of a kiss, was made abundantly 
clear at other times. For instance, when her 
favourite the former Miss Florence came in, 


the bird would say very softly : ‘Gome and kiss 
me, darling !’ and appear supremely delighted 
when the young lady complied, which I need 
hardly say was always the ease, ■ 
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CHAP. III.— CONCLUSION. 


Holding up the lantern and peering downwards, 
John Wcatcott found himself at the head of a 
flight of brick steps. These steps were incom- 
modiously narrow, being built up between the 
outer and inner walls of the old mansion. It 
was impossible, with such broad shoulders as 
Westeott’s, to descend otherwise than obliquely. 
The sensation was not agreeable ; less so, even, 
than being lowered into a well, for a rope is 
something : here the connecting link with the 
outer world was, as it were, completely cut off * 
even the sound of Marian’s piano having gradu- 
ally died out. Or had she stopped playing ! 
thought Westeott. Had Mr Carter awoke? 

Although the chilling draught of air was 
lessened when the panel was closed, the cold 
damp atmosphere, and that peculiar mustiness 
which clings to vaults and such-like underground 
•places, became move perceptible at every step ; 
and these steps seemed endless. Yet lie had 
proposed to return in ten minutes, Was it 
possible to complete this expedition in search of 
his old uncle’s gold in so short a time? It 
scarcely seemed probable. And yet Westeott did 
not despair. The encouraging look which Marian 
had given him inspired confidence in his purpose. 
If he had acted impulsively, the motive hud been 
a good one. His prompt decision was stimulated 
by a keen desire to save his uncle’s firm from 
ruin : in truth, he had been seized with an unde- 
fined sense of apprehension when first encounter- 
ing the Indian servant in his travels. Thu man 
had told him, in a rambling wuy, that Mr Girdle- 
stone’s death might prove a serious blow to the 
business; and he had implored his ‘young 
master,’ as he had called Westeott-— for he had 
known him when a boy — to proceed without loss 
of time to Fisher’s Folly and put matters right 
while there was still time. : The man had 
awakened a deep interest in Westcott’s mind 
concerning the old house and its surroundings, 
not omitting the beautiful Miss Carter. Indeed, 
the young man had pictured to himself a lovely 
girl, from the Indian’s description, lighting the 
Golden Lamp, long before the ‘ vision ’ canie in 
sight. The first glimpse of Marian, when entering 
the precincts of Fisher’s Folly a few hours ago, 
had somewhat resembled the realisation of a 
dream. 

But Westeott had no time for such rellections 
at this moment; for he had reached the foot of 
the stops and had come upon a long passage. It 
was at right angles to the steps : it widened out 
sufficiently to enable him to walk straight ahead. 
He at once quickened his pace ; but ho was care- 
ful as he advanced to observe every detail of the 
brickwork ; for he dreaded the mere thought of 
losing his way in such a dark and mysterious 
locality. 

To any one with a belief in the supernatural, 
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however slight, this was not an expedition likely 
to awaken a feeling of scepticism. More than 
one strange fancy Hashed across Westcott’s brain. 
A sudden current of air, which he now encoun- 
tered, was like the icy breath of some unseen 
phantom that had hurried by. But this only 
proved to be, when- he raised his lantern and 
examined the walls, a small iron grating, which 
was doubtless placed there for ventilation. But 
he had no sooner explained away this phenomenon 
than a more weird sensation seized upon him. 
The noise of muffled footsteps broke upon his 
ear— footsteps that seemed to be approaching 
nearer and nearer, for each moment they sounded 
more distinctly, and beyond the passage along 
which he was advancing. Was it the tread of a 
sentinel, in the shape of Mr Girdlestone’s ghost, 
on guard over the bags of gold? Westcott .stopped 
and listened. The sound of the footstep ceased : 
he had heard the echo of his own footfall in an 
extensive vault. A pace beyond where he had 
stopped would have brought him to the entrance : 
a few feet more and he would probably have 
fallen head foremost into the cellar. 

Was It to be wondered at that the Indian 
servant, Westcott now thought, had fled so pre- 
cipitately from this house in Fisher’s Folly after 
his master’s death 1 If he had once followed him 
into these vaults, as the man professed to have 
done, his sudden dread could be understood. Mr 
Girdiestoue must have seemed, in the eyes of this 
unreflecting native, something almost superhuman 
—a being whose disembodied spirit haunted 
Fisher’s Folly. Had not a shadowy form, as he 
imagined, appeared to him when he was on the 
point of revealing the secret? Even Westcott, 
who was among ' the most sceptical concerning 
disembodied spirits, begau to experience a certain 
indefinable tremor; for the vault at the edge of 
which he now found himself had no visible limit. 
The light from the lantern in whichever way lie 
directed it gave him no clue as to the. dimensions 
of the place : it was, he could only conclude, an 
immense cellar. He shrank back with a natural 
feeling of hesitation. Which direction should he 
take? If he descended and went forward into 
the impenetrable darkness, the chance of finding 
his way back appeared remote. Iiis only plan 
would be to follow, if possible, the direction of 
the wall, either to_ the right or to the left. By 
this means he might, without abandoning all 
hope, continue the search. 

Before taking another step forward, however, 
he resolved to make a close examination of the 
spot. And he soon discovered that the entrance 
to this passage along which he had come had 
been cut out of the brick wall. The hole was 
unsymiuetrical, but sufficiently large for an 
ordinary-sized man to pass through. The bricks 
which had doubtless been taken from this hole 
lay in a heap two or three feet below. While 
inspecting this heap, over which he had been on 
the point of stumbling, the light from the lantern 
fell upon something which set Westeott’s heart 
beating fast. The floor of the cellar, as far as he 
could see, was unpaved ; it was covered with 
damp-looking clay. He crept down over the 
bricks and alighted upon it. The clay was 
trodden down into a distinct footpath towards 
the left and close under the wall ! To what point 
could this footpath lead ? Westcott did not 


hesitate another second. Bending forward, with 
the lantern almost touching the ground, he care- 
fully followed the beaten track. Presently he 
stopped and raised the lantern. He was standing 
opposite a closed door. In his impatience he 
struck it with his lieel ; but it resisted the shock. 
He hastened to detach the key from the lantern 
and place it in the keyhole. It fitted the lock : 
but no force would move the key ; it resisted all 
his efforts to turn it. 

Westcott drew the key out of the lock in 
despair. He stood looking at it with a puzzled 
face. But presently the puzzled expression 
changed. His eyes became hopeful and animated. 
He noticed marks of rust upon the key — marks 
which were not there when he placed it in the 
lock. He knelt down and opened the lantern. 
Having unscrewed the lamp near the wick he 
! found the lower part more than half full of oil. 
lie poured some drops upon the key and again 
thrust it in the keyhole. After some persuasion it 
began to show signs of yielding. The key moved, 

| then stuck, then moved again. Westcott’s patience 
was becoming exhausted : his face flushed, and 
I his hand shook from excitement. Suddenly the 
I key turned, and the door flew open. Westcott 
I raised the lantern hastily above his head and 
went stealthily forward. 

Meanwhile, Mr Carter, asleep in his armchair, 

I was dreaming about his old partner. He dreamt 
j that he could hear him pacing up and down the 
dining-hall, while he sat at his writing-table 
in the office below. It seemed to him that Mr 
G milestone had found out the disastrous state of 
[ affairs : that the discovery had brought him out 
I of his grave, and that he was exerting all his 
great financial faculties in order to save the 
I house ; and his peculiar walk, as it appeared to 
i Mr Carter, expressed his anger at the situation. 
He felt himself greatly humiliated. He had not 
j the courage to go and place the matter clearly 
[ before Mr Girdlestone. He was persuaded of his 
I inferiority as a financier— though he had done 
his best, as he kept repeating to himself, he ‘ had 
done his best.’ But the monotonous tread of his 
relentless partner still went oh : it seemed to 
! enter into the very throbbings of his brain. He 
could not shut out the sound. At length it 
became so unbearable that he cried out in despair, 
and awoke. 

‘Did you call me, father?’ 

Marian was standing at the entrance to the 
-dining-room with her eyes fixed anxiously upon 
the merchant, Mr Carter put his hand to his 
forehead perplexedly. ‘A strange dream,’ lie 
muttered. Then suddenly looking up, he said : 
‘Where is John?’ 

Marian glanced at the clock. The ten minutes 
which John Westcott had named had almost 
expired. Would he soon return? She listened 
with intense eagerness for any indication of his 
coming. 

Again Mr Carter passed his hand across his 
brow. ‘I have been dreaming, 1 said he. ‘Am 
I dreaming now V — and he glanced round the 
room. Suddenly he started up. ‘Where is the 
| Golden Lamp?’ 

At this moment, Marian, standing within her 
boudoir and near the secret panel, heard a 
| slight noise ; hut she dreaded to look round ; 
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sire dreaded to take her eyes from her father’s 
face. She spoke to herself in a low tone of 
despair: ‘What shall I do V t,. :V ...... 

Immediately a uiuiUed tone whispered m reply: 
‘Toll him everything. All is well.’ < 

Mr Carter had sunk into his chair. Marian 
approached him. Her face brightened with a 
sudden feeling of gratitude and delight. But 
the merchant did not look up. ‘ I have been 
dreaming/ he repeated. £ 1 dreamt that Mr 
Girdlestone had come back to life— that he was 
pacing up and down this room, lie seemed to 
know all about our troubles/ 

Marian sat down beside the merchant. ‘Bather/ 
said she, * 1, too, have had a dream/ 
lie looked up with a smile. ‘About Mr 
Girdlestone?’ There was always something cheer- 
ing in his daughter’s voice. 

‘Partly/ she replied, ‘and partly about his 
money/ 

‘His money, Marian?’ 

‘Yes. I have been dreaming that news had 
reached us about Mr Girdlestone’s. Indian servant. 
He knew everything connected with his master’s 
affairs : he even knew the meaning of that key 
which has been so long a mystery to us/ 

‘ Why, Marian ’ — — 

‘ That is not all. The news that reached us 
—in my dream — was that the key opened a 
secret strong-room. The Indian was conscience- 
stricken ; and on his death-bed implored some 
one to come and tell us all about it. And/ 
added Marian, ‘some one earner-some one who 
took the lantern and the key and went in search 
of the strong-room ; for in this secret place, as 
I dreamt, there are hags and bags of gold.’ 

The merchant was now looking keenly inti 
his daughter’s face. Marian did not return his 
glance, 'but she placed her hand persuasively 
on his arm ; for he had half risen from his 
chair. ‘The only way, father, to reach this 
strong-room/ continued Marian— ‘the only way 
that the Indian knew of was by moving a panel 
in the wall. And the person to whom he con- 
fided this secret— a person related to Mr Girdle- 

stone— -followed his instructions and found’ 

‘ Pound what?’ 

Marian could no longer keep her father from 
starting out of the chair. He had guessed the 
meaning of her words. He was beginning to 
comprehend that, heedful of his anxiety, she 
was trying, in her love for him, to break the 
news of some good fortune which had befallen 
them, and in such a manner that it might not 
come upon him too suddenly. She stood looking 
attentively at his anxious face as he walked up 
aud down the room. lie seemed to be master- 
ing the sudden emotion which the dawning know 
ledge of brighter days had awakened. Presently 
Marian put her hands gently upon his shoulders 
and looked up into his face. ‘ It is no dream, 
father. It is true. The person to whom Mr 
Gird lest. one’s servant confided all this is Mr 
Westcott. But it was his wish, before raising 
your expectations, to make sure that the man’s 
story was well -founded. .It is well- founded ; 


and Mr Westcott is waiting to tell you all the 
details himself/ 




Marian induced her father to resume his place 
by the hearth. He sat down, and with his hands 
pressed to his forehead, stared vacantly at the 


fire. But suddenly he looked up. A quick 
step had caught his ear. Westcott stood before 
him with the lantern in one hand ami an old- 
looking bug in the other, 

‘Mr Garter/ were las first : words, ‘make your 
mind easy. The house of Girdlestone and Com- 
pany:/ is saved. . This bag must contain at least 
a thousand guineas, and there are more than 
fifty like it in the strong-room. Is not this 
convincing ?’ As Westcott Spoke, he lifted the 
bag suddenly. It was yellow aud rotten from 
age, and •: the action of raising ; it burst open 
the sides, and the floor was immediately covered 
with gold. The guineas clinked and spun about 
in all directions ; and some of them, rolling 
towards the hearth, settled down at Mi* Carter’s 
feet. 

Neither John Westcott nor Marian’s father- 
thought, of seeking any rest that night. They 
were too deeply occupied with a minute examina- 
tion of the cellars under the old house in Fisher’s 
Folly, and bags of gold that Mr Girdlestono’s 
relative had discovered there. No place could 
have better served a hoarder’s purpose ; lor it 
was a secret strong-room that had been built 
centuries ago in which to store treasure in the 
time of civil war or serious rioting in the city 
of Loudon. 

It would have done Mr Girdlestoue’s heart 
good, let us hope, had he witnessed the pros- 
perous turn which the old firm now took. 

, Nader Mr Garter’s instruction — for Marian’s 
father was in reality an excellent man of busi- 
ness — John Westcott became in time as great a 
financier as his uncle had been before him. 
And when he was urged to accept a partner- 
ship in the house, a year or two after the 
memorable date of his return to England, he 
could not refuse ; for lie and Marian had in the 
meantime learned to love each other. Besides, 
the will which he found had named him his 
uncle’s heir. And so, after their marriage, Mr 
G milestone's house was for many years their 
chosen home. 

This old mansion in Fisher’s Folly, still stand- 
ing in these modern times, is untenanted. It 
has a lonely and dilapidated appearance. The 
windows — including the great; central window, 
within which the Golden Lamp once stood — 
are begrimed with dust and smoke ; and the 
steps below are as green as antiquated tomb- 
stones. A great padlock and chain are affixed 
to the front door ; for the lease has run out 
at last, and this landmark in the history of 
London will soon he demolished and forgotten. 


LITERARY TREASURE-TROVE. 


It has been customary from very early times 
to employ the skins of animals as material for 
the reception of such writing as, from its import- 
ance, was deemed peculiarly worthy of preserva- 
tion ; and leather of all kinds, from the thick 
integument of the full-grown animal to the 
delicate membrane of the new-born young, has 
been extensively used for this purpose. All such 
varieties may conveniently be referred to as 
vellum, although the term is properly applied; 
only to the parchment obtained from the calf, 
and although the skins of various animals have 
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! been utilised for the composition of volumes and 
records. . ■=, 

The celebrated Biblical manuscript the ‘Codex 
Sinaiticus — about the authenticity of which, so 
fierce a controversy raged some thirty years ago 
—is written upon the finest skins of antelopes, 
j But the majority of existing ancient manuscripts 
are written upon vellum ; those upon papyrus 
having yielded very generally to the ihroads of 
time. ■ • 

The ink first used ■ probably was some natural 
animal pigment, such as tire black fluid obtained 
from various species of cuttle-fish ; but the 
limited supply of this material soon led to the 
use of a mechanical mixture of water, gum, anil 
lamp-black, and the characters were painted, 
j rather than written, by means of a broad-pointed 
1 reed. As ink of this simple nature was easily 
removed from the surface of the parchment by 
the mere application of moisture, it was early 
found necessary to contrive some means of form- 
ing a more durable ink, and for this purpose the 
expedient was adopted of treating the mixture 
with some substance, such as vinegar, of the 
nature of a mordant, which would penetrate the 
parchment written upon, and form an ink not 
liable to fade. A chemical dye, consisting of an 
infusion of galls with sulphate of iron, was after- 
wards used, us from its vitreous nature it bit into 
the medium employed ; but a compound vege- 
table ink containing a good deal of carbon pig- 
ment was subsequently adopted, and was very 
generally employed down to the middle ages. 
With ink of this sort the best and most ancient 
manuscripts which have been preserved to us 
were written ; and the separate leaves, after being 
allowed to dry slowly, were bound together into 
volumes. Pliny and Vitruvius, as well as other 
writers, give receipts • for the manufacture of 
inks. 

In times when paper was unknown and skins 
practically were the only substances available 
for writing, and were scaree and correspondingly 
expensive, the would-be scribe was forced to fall 
hack for his supply of parchment upon older 
books which had become obsolete, or, in las 
opinion, contained matter of less importance than 
that which he intended to commit to writing. A 
practice was therefore initiated of removing the 
characters first written by washing off the old 
ink, or more mechanically by scraping the, parch- 
ment with a knife, thus in some measure repeat- 
ing the original process of preparing the skin for 
use by rubbing it with pumice-stone. The sur- 
face of parchment which had been subjected to 
treatment of this nature, especially if subse- 
quently polished, would not show any traces of 
the first writing, and was again available for use. 
Thus arose a class of manuscripts known as 
■ ‘codices rescript!, ’ rewritten books ; or as * palimp- 
sests,’ literally, ‘ again-rubbed J books. The prac- 
tice, as originally followed out, has. given rise to 
but little inconvenience ; for the ancient book- 
sellers were good judges, and took cure never to 
destroy a valuable treatise, but only obliterated 
such works as had no sale in the limited literary 
market of the ancient world. ■ . 

Frequent references to palimpsests occur in 
the classical authors. Cicero laughingly alludes to 
the parsimony of his friend Trebatius, the juris- 
consult, who, to write a letter, erased some pre- 


vious communication ; and Plutarch, in his trea- 
tise upon the Conversations of Princes and 
Philosophers, laments the failure of Plato’s visit 
to Sicily, and compares Dionysius of Syracuse 
to an old book from which the writing has been 
erased, but which is still defaced by the ancient 
stains, which can never be completely removed, 
appearing under the newly-written characters. 
U lpian, the great jurist, states that a will can be 
either on fresh paper, on paper which has been 
used previously (‘ charta deletieia’), or on tlie 
back of paper the face of which is already occu- 
pied, and that property cau be claimed under a 
will so written. Oaius, Martial, and Catullus 
also refer to palimpsests, tlie allusions in the 
epigrams of the latter being to paper or parch- 
ment so prepared that authors could easily revise 
and correct their work. 

In the middle ages the rage for theological con- 
troversy, combined with a constantly increasing 
scarcity of parchment, caused the practice of 
remanufacture to be resuscitated ; and as the 
writers from the fourth to the tenth century 
were chiefly ecclesiastics, a determined and sys- 
tematic destruction took place of the invaluable 
literary treasures which had accumulated in the 
libraries of the monasteries since the times when 
the incursions of the northern barbarians had 
scattered the collections of antiquity. As a 
result of the conquests of the Calif Omar, and 
the subjection of Egypt to the dominion of the- 
Arabs and the newlv-founded fanatic Moham- 
medan faith, the manufacture of paper from the- 
papyrus ceased in the seventh century ; and had 
not the art of making coarse paper, known as 
‘clutrta bombyeiua,’ from cotton or some similar 
vegetable substance, been invented in the ninth 
century, and paper from linen rags in the thir- 
teenth, thus supplying an unlimited amount of 
material for writing, it is probable that theo- 
logical discussion would have deprived us of 
every line of the ancient classical authors. 

Fortunately, it has been discovered that how- 
ever thoroughly the eftacement has apparently 
been performed, sufficient traces of the early 
characters are so indelibly ingrained into the 
texture of the skin, that some of the ink can 
always be rendered visible by the aid of chemical 
reagents ; and thus many most valuable ancient 
works have been recovered, although too fre- 
quently in a fragmentary and mutilated con- 
dition. If a parchment from which the first 
inscription has been obliterated be carefully 
washed with a test for iron, such as a solution 
of nut-galls, and then exposed to the action of 
light, some of the metallic portion of the ink 
absorbed by the porous texture of the skin will 
become more or less discernible to a practised eye 
by reason of the formation of a black precipi- 
tate, due to the restoration of the gallic acid and 
tanning material ; and thus many palimpsests 
of the highest importance have been deciphered 
during the last two hundred years. This method 
of rendering hidden writing visible is of com- 
paratively modern origin, and attracted very little 
attention until the experiments of Blugdeu upon 
isome parchment manuscripts of the ninth to the 
fifteenth centuries produced some very remark- 
able results. The modern art of photography, 
too, has been impressed into the service of resto- 
ration, for it is found that many parchments 
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which arc too decayed to bear the somewhat 
rough handling of the laboratory, and the char- 
acters upon which are quite illegible to ordinary 
vision, are yet capable of giving up their secrets 
to the camera and the sensitive gelatine plate. 

The Syriac collection of manuscripts which 
was brought from the monastery of St Mary 
Dei para, in the Nitrian desert in Egypt, and is 
now in the British Museum, is very rich in 
palimpsests. It includes, in addition to Biblical 
fragments, some portions of a sixth-century copy 
of the ‘Iliad,’ and a unique manuscript of the 
‘Annals’ of the Roman historian Licinianus. 
The latter is a curious example of a double 
palimpsest. The historian was carefully washed 
out by a Latin grammarian of the sixth cen- 
tury, who in his turn was ignominiously elfaced 
by a Syriac monk, some few centuries later. The 
sixth-century manuscript known as the ‘ Codex 
Regius ’or ‘".Ephraim,’ which is preserved in the 
library of Paris, is also a rescript. The celebrated 
‘Institutes’ of Gains were discovered in 1810 by 
Niebuhr in the library of the Chapter of Verona, 
where a collection of important manuscripts on 
jurisprudence had long existed. The history of 
the recovery of this long-lost treasure forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in the whole 
annals of literature. While on his way to Rome 
• as envoy for Prussia, Niebuhr treated chemically 
1 the ninety-seventh leaf of an eighth -century 
! manuscript containing the Epistles of St Jerome, 

[ and deciphered sufficient to satisfy his acute 
1 mind that lying beneath was a portion of the work 
I of some Roman jurisconsult of the Antoniuo era, 
that age when, according to Gibbon, the human 
; race was most lmppy and prosperous, as the vast 
extent of the Roman empire was governed by 
absolute power under the guidance of wisdom 
and virtue. 

The anticipations of Niebuhr were fully realised, 
for, owing to the action taken by the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, the greater part of the 
parchment was transcribed during the next few 
years by Greschon, Belcker, and Blume, the latter 
I of whom used his chemicals so recklessly that 
i he unfortunately damaged the manuscript. In 
j 1820, a first edition of the work was published 
! in Berlin, thus restoring a hook which is iuvaln- 
, able to the student of the antiquities of the 
! Roman Law. : 

^ . 

THE RIVALS. 

By Kenneth Email, 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

Mrs Flushton was a widow, and though she 
was rich, handsome, and absolutely independent, 
yet she felt that her life lacked interest. She hail 
never had any children ; she was not a clever 
woman ; am.l the wheels of her household, under 
the care of a most excellent housekeeper, moved 
too easily to give her even the occupation of 
scolding her maids. She had tried going abroad in 
summer, and for three months she had jogged 
very* contentedly over the Continent with a maid 
and a courier. But, as we have said, she was not 
' a clever woman, and she could not rouse herself 
to enthusiasm even in Italy. Picture-galleries 
tired her eyes, and the music and incense in the 
churches produced a somnolent effect upon her. 
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Nor did she care for reading up her guide-book 
for more than a quarter of an hour at a time, 
and then it was so difficult to find the page at 
which she had left off, that when she returned 
to England she was in a hopelessly eon fused 
state as to the various cities she had passed' 
' through, and invariably associated Venice with 
Zenohiu, and Rome with Desdemcmn, which latter 
heroine she also confused with Cleopatra, owing 
perhaps to a certain similarity in the sadness of 
their fates. 

Since she had returned, nothing of interest had 
happened to break the monotony of her life except 
the loss of her maid, who had married the courier. 
Though Mrs Flush ton had felt rather aggrieved 
by this desertion on the part of a maid who bad 
been carefully trained and knew all her ways, 
yet she had given her a handsome tea-service, and 
had now, having got another maid, forgiven her. 
After all, it had its advantages, for the last maid 
had never got oh with Perk the pug-dog, and the 
present one was fond of dogs, and had consented 
to undertake his Saturday hath. Still Mrs Flush- 
;• ton felt, as she sat sipping her chocolate, over the 
| fire on a foggy November morning, that her life 
| lacked interest, and she gazed rather helplessly 
round the luxurious morning-room, as if to try 
to find it. / ' 

'* I will give a dinner-party,’ she said. ‘T am 
sure mv dinners are always successful,’ She laid 
down her cup and, opening a drawer of her 
escritoire, took out lmr visiting-book. After a 
time she sighed. ‘ The Ellingtons and the Browns 
aren’t at home, and flu; Carringtons are in mourn- 
ing,’ she said. * After all,’ she added, ‘it is very 
| early for a dinner ; and it’s very difficult without 
I a man to take the foot of the table. I -think it 
| must be an evening,’ 

! She re- opened lmr visiting-book at the letter A 
and began making a pencil list. Presently she 
stopped and sighed again. ‘I wish 1 had a 
{failure] she said. ‘A mere musical ut-home 
would seem to have no reason for it, ; if I lmd 
some, one to ask them to meet, now !’ 

At this moment a footman came in and pre- 
sented a silver tray with three letters on it. Mrs 
Flushton took them, and carefully examined all 
three before opening any, which is a way of ladies 
when they have little to do. One was a bill. 
This Mrs Flush ton laid on her capacious silken 
lap. She had never known what it was to feel a 
trifle anxious on opening a bill. The second was 
a thin square envelope addressed in a lady’s hand, 
and with a crest on the back. This Mrs Flush ton 
opened. It was an at-home card, with a crest in 
the corner, and ‘ Mrs Leith Leamington at Home 
December 7th and 21st; January 4th and 18th ; 
February 1st, 15th, and -9th, from 9 T J .30 o’clock. 
12 Buckingham Gardens.’ 

Mrs Flush ton perused this card several times, 
after which she laid it down, and, taking up her 
knitting, clicked her needles fast and furiously 
for some moments. Then she laid the knitting 
down and took up the card again. 

;■■■'. ‘So like Mrs : Leith Leamington ! ’ .she ejacu- 
lated, raising her , eyes in protest to the celling. 
‘She always tries to do something new and make 
a sensation ! Fortnightly at-lmmes !— -and the 
last on leap-year’s day! If that isn’t Mrs Leith 
Leamington all over! — 1 wish I’d thought of 
fortnightly at-homes,’ she added, after a pause. 
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Then her eyes fell on the neglected third letter, 
and ylie took it up With a slight look of curiosity 
at the unknown writing and the foreign stamp. 

‘ My .dear Aunt,’ it ran, ‘ I don't know if you 
have altogether ■■■forgotten my existence ; but I 
hope not, because I am going to follow the 
example of all scapegrace young nephews, and 
only recall myself to your remembrance in order 
to ask a favour. The fact is, my ten years axe 
up, and I’ve six months’ leave to come home ; 
but it is all very well for the Colonel to shake 
hands with me and congratulate me, and all the 
other fellows to look at me with the eyes of 
envy ; but I— haven’t a home to go to. I 
thought first of refusing, and thus making myself 
famous in a moment, as being the first man on 
record who would have refused home-leave after 
ten years’ service. But the ridiculous part of the 
thing is that I have got just the same feeling of 
a yearning to see the old country and all the old 
haunts, and no black faces, and wind and snow, 
as if I ’d a patriarchal roof and a welcome waiting 
me ! And so it was that I suddenly— -don't be 
offended— "remembered my Aunt Betsy, and that 
she cried when I went to India ten years ago. 
Aunt Betsy, if I come home, may I come and see 
you first, before knocking about a little ? Or will 
you say ; “Yes, I cried when you went away ten 
years ago j hut all these ten years you have only 
written to me once !” India is an awfully hot 
place for letter-writing ; the thermometer at my 
side is up to ninety degrees now. — I hope you are 
well in health, aunt, and that yon don’t think 
me a confoundedly impudent chap for writing 
like this.— Your affectionate nephew, 

Fred Osborne.’ 

Mrs Blush ton folded the letter up and put it 
back into the envelope with a curious expression 
on her face. Then she suddenly began to sob. 

* Poor lad ! poor Fred ! Oh, if Mary had been 
alive ! Her son, that she was so proud of ! — her 
first baby! Oh Mary, little Mary! I’ll be a 
mother to your son ! I ’ll welcome him home for 
you, darling ! Oh, I ’ve been a selfish woman ; 

I ’ve been a lone, selfish woman !’ 

Mrs Leith Leamington sat at the top of her 
breakfast- table, dressed in a flowered morning 
robe and a dainty lace 'cap, reading her letters. 
She was between thirty and forty years of age, 
and everything about her conveyed the impres- 
sion of being artificial : the bronze-gold of her 
elaborate ‘ coiffure the expression of her thin, 
handsome, powdered face ; the tones of her voice 
when she spoke ; and her striking morning 
costume. She was the kind of lady of whom you 
find yourself unconsciously wondering what her 
husband privately thinks about her ; but also 
the kind of lady whose husband is usually 
blindly devoted to her. 

Her husband was not at the breakfast-table, 
having left for his office a good two hours before ; 
so the splendours of the morning gown were 
wasted on a very pretty young governess who 
sat opposite Mrs Leith Leamington, with her 
eyes fixed on her plate, and a curly-headed boy 
of about eight, who sat at the side in a high 
chair, drumming his sturdy fists, on the table 
and eyeing the jam dishes critically. 

* Ho say grace quick, mummie,’ he said suddenly, 
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having made up his mind about the jams. ‘ Miss 
Lucas has been down for an hour, and she- made 
me come down-stairs too, though I told her you 
were never down before eleven o’clock ! And 
we ’re both so hungry. — Aren’t we, Miss Lucas V 

‘Harold, be silent !’ said Mrs Leamington ; 
but she took his advice, and laid down her 
letters, said grace, and let breakfast begin, 

‘You will find Harold a very troublesome 
charge, Miss Lucas, I am afraid,’ she said. 

Miss Lucas raised her brown eyes shyly, and 
dropped them again quickly as she found Mrs 1 
Leamington regarding her through gold ‘pince- 
nez.’ . 

‘ Oh, I am sure ’ she began ; but Harold 

interrupted her. 

‘No; she won’t, mummie. lYe get on splen- 
didly. — Don’t we, Miss Lucas?’ 

Mrs Leamington began reading her letters 
again ; but all the time she was thinking : 

‘ Perfect manners— so shy and modest. Very 
pretty, too. She will be quite the rage. I must 
see if she lias proper dresses.’ 

‘Do you dance? 1 asked Mrs Leamington 
abruptly. 

‘ Dance ? Yes ! I learned at school ; but I have 
not of course danced for some years,’ she answered, 
and glanced doubtfully at Harold : .was she going 
to be asked to teach that sturdy infant the art 
of waltzing ? 

‘Ah ! — we have a good many dances here,’ 
Mrs Leamington went on, ‘ I myself am going 
to have open evenings once a fortnight, and 
I think of making two of them into dances. 

I hope you will enjoy them. 5 

Miss Lucas beamed with sudden grateful sur- 
prise ; but Mrs Leamington did not even see 
the glance. She was actuated by no impulse 
of kindness ; it was only that she wanted to 
give these dances, and the presence of the young 
girl in her house made a charming excuse for 
giving them. 

* O-li, you are very kind to me, Mrs Learning- 
ton ! I did not know — did not expect’ 

‘Mother, Miss Lucas raced me all the way 
down-stairs this morning ; and she says she 
used to slide down the banisters when she was 
a little boy— girl. And she says ’ 

‘Harry, if you’ve finished your breakfast, 
you may go and prepare your books in the 
school-room for Miss Lucas,’ said his mother, 
taking pity on her ‘ protegee.’ 

[ He slipped off his chair and went ; and Miss 
Lucas, having obtained leave, followed liim. 

May Lucas was an orphan. Her father, ; a 
clergyman of the Church of England, had died 
three years before, when May was eighteen. 
Since then, she and her mother had lived to- 
gether in a little cottage in the Devonshire 
Village which was their home, and had eked out 
their scanty income by receiving as boarders two 
little Indian-born children. Then the parents of 
the children had returned, and the mother and 
daughter could not hear of any other boarders, 
and funds began to run very low. They then 
made up their minds to separate and break up 
the little cottage home. Mrs Lucas consulted the 
vicar, her husband’s successor, and he advertised 
for a governess’s post for May. 

Mrs Leith Leamington was a woman of 
caprice. She had been troubled by tlie accents 
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of the various applicants, w ho came to see her 
in answer to licr advertisement, and was struck 
by tlie fact of May bein'? the daughter ot a 
clergyman and only twenty-one. She wrote to 
the vicar who was given as reference ; and on 
receipt of his letter of warm recommendation 
promptly wrote and engaged May on a salary 
of fifty pounds a year, thus bringing joy into 
the cottage parlour, and to the widow and her 
daughter,' who cried over the crested note. 

£ She will be just a sweet young Devon girl, 
and quite a companion to me. It is very irk- 
some going everywhere alone. Oh, she will be 
useful to me in a thousand ways!’ Mrs Leam- 
ington said to her husband. 

‘‘Will she be able to manage that young scape- 
grace Harry ? — that is the chief _ question. His 
manners are abominable,’ replied Air Leam- 
ington. 

‘Oh yes,’ answered Ins wife _ indolently. ‘She 
is accustomed to the care of children, and studied 
Greek and Latin and mathematics with her 
father, who was a great scholar. Harry only 
needs gentle supervision.’ 

‘Gentle fiddlestick!’ growled Harry’s .father. 
‘I’d rather trust to the Greek and Latin and 
mathematics ! ’ > 

When May. Lucas arrived— the night before 
the breakfast-table scene— -Mrs Leamington had 
had a moment of misgiving. She was so very 
pretty. There was nothing artificial, about her 
sunny brown hair, and her fair English Skin 
needed no aid from the powder-box. 

‘ I may have no end of trouble,’ Mrs Learning- 
ion had thought, looking at her. ‘ 1 don’t want 
to he turned into a chaperon to my boy’s 
governess!’ 

But to-day Miss Lucas’s manners were so 
exquisitely shy and grateful, that Mrs Leam- 
ington felt relieved. 


Mrs Blush ton’s nephew had arrived. The 
whole town knew it. Mrs Flushton had herself 
driven down to the station to meet him, and 
had brought the bronzed young hero in triumph 
home. After ten years of Indian native service, 
he had indeed fallen into a clover-field. His 
i aunt gazed into his handsome young face, seeking 
| wistfully for some likeness to her younger sister, 
his mother, who had died nearly twenty years 
ago. She found some likeness in the eyes, she 
said ; and he smiled at her, and said carelessly : 
‘Oh, I was always supposed to be the image of 
my father and then regretted the remark, 
seeing his aunt’s disappointment, and added, 
hastily, ‘except about the eyes, you know!’ 
His father had married again, ami had become 
alienated from the family of his first wife, and 
had died seven years before. Mrs Flushton did 
•not think about him in connection with her 
sister’s child. 

‘Aunt, you will spoil me! You make me 
feel quite awkward: I am not used to it!’ 
Fred Osborne exclaimed, laughingly, ns his aunt 
ahovyed him the rooms she- had had prepared for 
him, with blazing fires in both the bedroom and 
the smoking-room adjoining, and. a regal supply 
of cigarettes and cigars in boxes on the writing- 
table. . • 

‘I knew you would smoko,’ she said, with a 
gentle laugh of triumph. ‘ .But you won’t spend 


all your time up in this room, Fred?’ she mildly j 
observed. ‘You may smoke cigarettes in the l 
dining-room, you know. 1 shall soon get used 
to the scent of smoke, -.though n.iy dear .Lite 
husband, your uncle, was not a snmker. But 
cigars,’ she added, timidly-— -‘well, if you don’t 
mind, the scent of them dinr/s very much,!’ 

Her nephew laughed, ami reassured her, and 
she then left him to dress for dinner. 

* And the temptation was great, as he sat at the 
bottom of the small oval dinner-table, laden with 
glass and silver and flowers, with the old Scotch 
butler behind his chair intent on an opportunity 
of refilling his glass, and his aunt, elaborately 
liead-dressed in his honour, beaming across at him 
arul hanging on his words— the temptation was 
great to colour his Indian life with a touch of 
the adventurous and to pose as the hero of many 
a battle. But the native truthfulness of the young 
man prevailed , and the stories h e told h i s an i i t 
gave a picture of barrack routine, the stern duties 
and the rigorous discipline of a soldier’s life. ' 
He was rewarded, for his aunt added all the 
colouring, transforming him on the spot into 
a dauntless hero; arid the old butler reported him 
down-stairs as a nice, quiet, merry young gentle- 
man, real civil to his aunt, who’s just fair taken 
with him, and it’s easy to see who'll he her 
heir. 

Indeed, the whole town saw easily who would 
he, her heir; aud mothers with marriageable, 
daughters smiled on the young captain, and asked 
him to their houses; and Captain Osborne, who 
was enjoying his holiday, llirted with every one, 
and gained universal popularity. 

‘Aunt Betsy, 5 he said to Mrs Flushton ns they 
were driving home from 'Mrs Leith Leamington’s 
first evening, ‘who is that very pretty little girl 
who is staying with Mrs Leamington l Him was 
so very shy, and would stand in a corner, and 
seemed quite embarrassed when Mrs Leamington 
came and poked her out. Who is .she?’ 

‘Oh, she is Mrs Leith Leamington’s governess. 5 

The young man whistled. ‘Slm 5 s very young 
to be a governess, isn’t she V he muttered. ‘Four 
little thing !’ 

She was indeed very young to be a governess : 
far too young. The whole of the next morning, 
while she and Harold were at work, the _ verb 
am, a became confused in her head with visions 
of the young officer who had talked to her so 
pleasantly and sympathetically last night; and 
Harold’s eyes fixed in holy horror when she 
wrote down 7 + 5 — 0 on the black-board. How 
could he tell that she was recalling the tone of 
voice in which Fred Osborne had said, ‘Till 
to-morrow evening/ as lie wished her good- 
night;?’ 

• This evening she was going to meet him again, 
and then again on Saturday. She became lost in 
a pleasant dream. 

‘Miss Lucas, that’s the map of Palestine, and 
we ’re still in Europe/ observed Harry in an 
aggrieved and squeaky tone. 

v Miss Lucas gathered her faculties together, and 
began the geography lesson with great sternness 
and dignity. 

‘I think I shall ask Mrs Leamington not to 
take me out any more ; L find society upsets me 
for my work/ slie said to herself severely, us the 
i luncheon hell rang, and she and her charge went 
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clown-stairs. Somehow, she never did ask Mrs I 
Leamington not to take her out with her any 
| more « on the contrary, she wore her best gown 
j that evening, and bought some violets to fasten 
into her hair. . ■■ 

Mrs Flush ton sat in an armchair by the side of 
her drawing-room fire, buttoning a pair of swede 
j gloves on to her fat jewelled hands, aud clasping 
her gold bracelets round her wrists. Her nephew, 
in immaculate war-paint, was standing in front of 
the mirror over the mantel-piece, sticking a spray 
I of white stephan otis into his button-hole, 
j 1 Fred,’ said Mrs Flush ton, as she fixed the 
i last button of her gloves and arranged the folds 
of her velvet train, ‘you are to take down Lady 
Pearson.’ 

‘And who will be on the other side of me?’ 
asked her nephew, irrelevantly. . 

‘ Miss Grali am,’ answered Mrs Flusliton. ‘ Of 
course you must take down Lady Pearson, as she 
is the chief lady : you mustn’t forget she is deaf, 

1 But I have put Miss Graham on the other side 
j of you ; I am sure you will like her.’ 

S ‘Lady Pearson or Miss Graham?’ 

‘ Miss Graham, of course,’ 
j - ‘Have I ever met her V 

‘Why, Fred ! of course you have ! She is that 
tall handsome girl in yellow I introduced you to 
j the night before last. She is only just come to 
town. She is a great heiress, Fred, besides being 
I a very nice girl.’ 

i ‘ Too much happiness !’ murmured Fred. — ‘And 
| who are coining in the evening, aunt V 
' ‘Ob, every one ! The rooms will be quite full. 

I We shall utterly outrival Mrs Leith Leamington’s 
; receptions.’ 

J * They are very jolly,’ observed Fred. . 
i ‘Yes’’ said Mrs Flusliton doubtfully; ‘but her 
rooms are very small. She is so proud of her 
I Queen Anne furniture — all those spindle-legged 
j sideboards and chairs, and those cabinets and 
j plates and yellow silk hangings; but really I 
am old-fashioned enough,’ said Mrs Flusliton, 

| gazing complacently about her very luxurious 
I but certainly not * high-art drawing-room, ‘ to 
think that comfort ’ 

At this moment the first guests were announced, 
and aunt arid nephew rose to receive them. 

Fred Osborne made himself very agreeable all 
dinner-time, and proved a perfect host. He 
talked alternately with Lady Pearson and the 
stately Miss Graham. Mrs Flush ton, at the other 
end of the table, was more preoccupied, and lent 
bnt half her attention to the portly bishop on 
her right hand and the wizened old judge on 
her left. She cast anxious glances down the 
table to see if her pet plan were progressing. 

Towards the end of dinner, matters began to 
look hopeful. Her nephew and Miss Graham 
were chatting and laughing gaily. Mrs Flushton 
lingered over dessert as long as she could, and 
then rose, fearing the arrival of the evening 
guests. When in the drawing-room she went 
j and sat by the heiress, and adroitly led the 
conversation on to her nephew. The heiress 
turned her large vacant eyes upon her, and 
appeared to be interested. Mrs Flushton prided 
herself on her diplomacy, winch was usually 
rather transparent, so she soon changed the 
conversation, and rushed awav to speak to the 




bishop’s wife. When the gentlemen came j 

up-stairs, some of the after-dinner guests had i 
already begun to arrive, and the rooms 
rapidly filled. Mrs Flusliton took up her stand 
by the door ; arid her nephew, who was talk- 
ing to a group of men in a corner, also kept 
his eyes fixed on the in-coming guests. Soon 
a tall, elaborately-dressed lady entered, the 
gaslight falling on her tortured hair, and 
making the gold-dust, with which it was 
powdered, sparkle. She was closely followed by 
a small slight girl in a soft white dress, and 
with white flowers in her fair liair, and whose 
big frightened eyes glanced quickly round the 
room, lighted for a second on Fred Osborne, and 
then glaueed hastily past him in another direc- 
tion. Captain Osborne left the group of men, 
and the next moment he and May Lucas were 
threading their way down-stairs together. Miss 
, Graham was standing all alone in a corner, stiff 
and statuesque. She had only lately come to 
town, and her acquaintances were few. 

Mr Leith: Leamington slipped away early, to 
go to his club ; hut Mrs Leith • Leamington 
and May stayed till nearly the end. Then 
Mrs Leamington rustled up and said good-bye 
to her hostess. ‘I shall hope to see you and 
Captain Osborne on the 18th,’ she murmured 
eft'usivelv. 

j Mrs Flushton and Mrs Leamington hated one 
another with that deadly hate which scorns to 
own a reason ; but they beamed as they pressed 
j one another’s gloved hands. 

‘Good-niglit; it has been such a pleasant 
evening,’ said May simply, as she came up after 
Mrs Leamington. 

‘My dear, I haven’t seen you the whole 
evening ; I hope you have had some supper,’ 
said Mrs Flusliton kindly; she liked the little 
governess. 

May Lucas blushed and murmured, ‘ Yes, 
thank you ! ’ and escaped. 

‘Miss Lucas, I must congratulate you ! ’ said 
Mrs Leamington as they drove away. 

‘Oh no ! What for?’ exclaimed May. 

‘Of course he will have all his aunt’s money, 
and she will never let him go back to India 
again. She will buy him a commission here. * 
He is a very nice young man, perfect in every 
way ; and it will serve Mrs Flushton right for 

her insufferable pride, she Oh! I berj your 

pardon ; I didn’t mean that !’ And Mrs Learn- j 
ington paused apologetically. j 

But May did not heed the last part of her 
speech ; she was sitting bolt upright in the dark 
carriage in a perfect agony of shame. ‘Oh, 
Mrs Leamington— don't ! You mustn’t ! He 

never ’ i | 

A ‘ No, no ; but any one can see ’ 

‘ But I think we will not talk any more about 1 
it,’ said May, with a sudden dignity. I 

‘Oh, very well, my dear; but talking does J 
not alter matters.’ j 

In this case, however, it did alter matters, for j 
when May got back and up to her own room, she 
flung herself down on the hearthrug and gazed "I 
into the dying fire and forced herself to think, j 
And while Mrs Leith Leamington was sipping i 
her cocoa as the maid took down her hair, and | 
thinking ■ in a pleased' way over this final blow I 
she meditated to Mrs Flush ton’s fond and tender 



revenge, was weeping bitterly up-stairs, her hap- 
piness dying with the few remaining cinders. 
U was impossible to think he eared for her — 
her, a poor penniless little waif— -not even very 
pretty ; he, who might be anything, do any- 
thing ! So clever, so handsome, so talented, so 
gentlemanly in all lie said or thought ! Oh, it 
was cruel ! But if he did — if he did, it would 
ruin him. His aunt would be so angry — Mrs 
Leamington had said- — — And then May sat 
and thought a little longer, and made a firm 
resolve that kept her awake all night. 


tions in temperature, the density or humidity 
of the air— all greatly affect the going of a watch ; 
and it is only the lever Watch, of the most perfect 
finish, which neutralises those adverse iuliuenc.es 
to the greatest degree. As a matter of fact, no 
watch keeps perfectly correct time ; and even the 
best chronometers, used in observatories and on 
board ship, must be regulated according to tables 
which fix those variations to which watches are 
subjected. 

A watch should be cleaned every two or, at 
most, every three years if it is desired to preserve 
it. In time the oil decomposes, gets mixed with 
the particles of dust which enter the works of 
( even the best-closing watch, begins to act as a 
grinding material, and wears out the working 
parts. The best watch will be spoiled in this 
way, and will never keep such good time as 
before...; It frequently happens that a watch 
requires cleaning in less time than every two 
years, according as it closes badly or is .exposed 
to much dust and dirt, Auv one lining the 


THE TREATMENT OF WATCHES. 
Views as to the proper, treatment of watches 
differ so greatly, and are, moreover, so confused, 
that a few words of advice from a practical 
watchmaker are not out of place. A watch, 
to meet the requirements made upon its capa- 
bilities, must in the first place he treated well. 
When it is considered what continuous care is 
bestowed upon every steam-engine, how it is 
watched and guarded night and day, it appears 
self-evident that a watch, which is, after all, not 
only an engine, hut one of a most delicate and 
complicated construction, should be carefully and 
tenderly looked after. Consequently, a watch, 
even the most perfect one, will satisfy its owner 
only when it is treated in accordance with its 
sensitive mechanism, when it is preserved against 
every kind of concussion, and is kept scrupu- 
lously clean. As there is a constant accumulation 
of dust and fibres from the waistcoat material in 
the watch-pockets, which penetrates even into 
the best-closing watches, it is advisable to turn 
out and clean tnose pockets frequently. 

In order to keep the ‘going’ of a watch as 
regular as possible, it should he subjected to 
regular treatment ; that is to say, it 1 1 * 


WITHOUT-YET WITH. 

I Stan i) beneath the tree where once we stood, 
We two, together, sheltering from the min ; 
The flowers are growing, and from out the wood 
Comes the soft murmur of the doves’ refrain. 

Shall we e’er meet again ? 


I see the little path where once wo strayed, 

The path run wild beneath the grasses’ sway, 
Flecked by sweet sunbeams playing through the glade : 
The steps of two passed over it that day ; 

How one has gene away. 

The briar-rose blushing flings its sweets around ; 

The bramble, gadding o’er the woodland ways, 

Its tender offshoots trails upon the ground, 

Or with the graceful brackeu gently plays ; 

Alone, I stand to gaze. 

Yet not .alone, for lingering by my side, 

, Thy spirit maketh beauty seem more fair ; 

Above all doubts, thy love shall still abide, 

And give me strength that I may bravely bear 
■' My daily weight of care. 

■ M. C. Salmon. 


tJ „ v , should be 

wound up always at the same time of day ; and 
during the time that it is not worn it should 
either be laid down or ' hung up regularly, 
according to habit, as every watch goes differently 
when it is hanging than either during lying down 
or wearing. In watches having a double case, that 
over the watch-glass should never be left open. 
An attentive observer will find that, if such a 
watch is left open even for one night, the glass 
is covered with a thin film of dust, which will 
gradually enter the works even through the 
tiniest openings in the case, and thus cause dis- 
turbances. People should wind up their watches 
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desirable. 

The capacity of a watch, or, more correctly, its 
keeping correct time, is very much governed by 
its construction and its more or less perfect finish. 
It cannot he expected of the best horizontal watch 
that it should always keep good time, and even 
less so of the inferior watches which are sold in 
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HUFFY PEOPLE. 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

He who would be ‘upsides’ with Huffy People 
must rise earlier in the morning than most of 
us do. And even then he will not get before 
them, nor be able to circumvent their suscepti- 
bilities, nor prevent the shooting out of their 
fretful quills. For huffy people do not wait for 
outside circumstances before they are offended. 
Like spiders and silkworms they carry about 
them, in their own persons, the material of hufii- 
nesa ; and just as sticks are never wanting where- 
with to beat dogs, so are there never wanting 
external angles of support and branches of occa- 
sion whereon to fasten the dun-coloured web of 
hufiiness and displeasure. 

Trifles light as air are to these uncomfortable 
persons things as heavy as lead. A look, a word 
— a chance observation that had no kind of in- 
tentional reference to them— that could he made 
to have reference only by the most wilful tor- 
turing of application — anything you like, is able 
to fan those ever-smouldering fires into a flame 
— to set off those moral silkworms aspinning 
their gloomy webs at railroad speed. You never 
know when you have offended these people till 
you find it out by their displeasure. You never 
know what will offend them, and thus can never 
learn by experience — for huffy people, like all 
others, have their ‘days,’ and yesterday they 
smiled at what to-morrow will make them furious. 
At one time they accept with equanimity a buffet, 
and at another they lash out at the approach of 
a hand that conies to caress. It is this incon- 
stancy, this inconsistency, which makes them so 
trying to deal with. If they had a broad line of 
demarcation between what would offend them 
and what would pof then their friends and 
neighbours might know how to steer. But as 
things are, no one can even guess at the shallow's 
and sunken rocks, and the chart cannot be made 
which would lay them down for guidance. With 
huffy people it is always sailing over unknown 


seas —fishing in unfathomed waters— walking in 
a pathless wood, and moreover walking in the 
dark. You never know whore you are nor vdien 
you have them ; and by accidents the most ex- 
traordinary, in ways the most unexpected, you 
have fallen into a hole where you saw only 
level ground. 

These huffy people are ticklish conversation- 
alists, unable as they are to bear the smallest con- 
tradiction. If they are out in their facts or 
wrong in their dates it is wiser to let them wander 
than to try and bring them round to the exact 
point. If you do, you offend them, and they are off 
in a fume like a sky-rocket prematurely launched. 
If you are speaking to editors, you must praise 
the contents of their weakest numbers ; if to 
writer's, you must find unmitigated trash profound : 
wisdom, or brilliant poetry, if it emanates ; from 
their pen. If they are painters, their ‘hot’ pic- 
tures must be called gorgeous colouring — their 
muddled tints must he exalted as subtle tones — 
their defective drawing has to pass as daring fore- 
shortening. The most friendly criticism from a 
master in the art where they are nob even appren- 
tices, will set up those vibrating heckles of theirs ; 
and they will be huffed and affronted at what, 
with wiser folk, would he taken as a kindly 
lesson given for pure love of good work and 
sincere desire for" a fellow-craftsman’s success. 
Nothing of all this for the congenitally huffy ! 
It is unalloyed praise; of all they have clone, or 
-—averted eyes, stiff gestures, cold shoulders, and 
very brief staccato words. 

Huffy people demand more than their tenth 
in the distribution of attentions. You must not 
have a dinner-party without them if you value' 
their good-humour ; and they hold themselves 
righteously affronted if, having invited them once, 
you go on through the remainder of your list, 
leaving them out If met by one of those dreadful 
persons who, when they are bidden • to a feast, 
seem to spend tlie intervening time in wanting 
to know of every one they meet whether they, 
too, are dining at such a date at Mrs Fours tars’ ? — 
asked the familiar question, they draw themselves 
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up with unmistakable displeasure and answer 
glacially : ‘No; the Fourstars have not thought 
fit to invite us? They do not add that they 
dined there last week at one of the ‘smartest’ 
dinners given by these worthy ‘ ainphitrites,’ as 
the writer of these lines once heard them called. 
That would be too wide a stretch of generosity 
for the huffy kind to compass ; for . liuifiness of 
temper and generosity of confession do not 
consort together. But "they speak as if they had 
been persistently overlooked and intentionally 
affronted by the neglect of these unkind dinner- 
givers. For the matter of that, even when they 
are asked they are sure to find some cause for 
annoyance at the feast to which they are invited. 
The person assigned is unsympathetic, and they 
always want some one else. The man is too 
young, or too old, or of not sufficiently good social 
standing. The woman is not pretty enough, or 
so confoundedly stupid-— it was like going over 
a ploughed field to try and talk to her ! If, 
now, "it had been that other— or that other— or 
that— or that ! Any one will do as a peg whereon 
to hang the san benito of huff ; so that, whether 
included or left out, the huffy are lmtfy still, 
and no one ean rightly please them. 

If they give a dinner of their own, they 
find their poison in their guests. The gowns 
of the women and the tempers of the men are 
the witches’ straws which work evil where they 
are laid. Mrs A was over-dressed, and Mrs B 
was not dressed enough. Mrs C’s gown was 
made up out of two old ones which Madame 
Huff remembers quite well; and if she were 
to die for it she would swear that Mrs D’s 
silk was dyed. On his side, Mr Huff complains 
that Mr A was in one of his chaffing moods, 
which he, Mr Huff, considers an impertinence 
in any gentleman’s house ; and Mr B was in 
one of his sullen tempers, which is more imperti- 
nent still. C would talk politics, which is next 
thing to afi insult in a host ; and that dull 
dog D would not take up the ball. And. so on 
through the whole alphabet and every circum- 
stance. Whatever they do and wherever they go 
it is the same thing with these cranky creatures 
■ —the huffy people, who quarrel with shadow's 
and are insulted by windmills, and who are 
mentally what mad Malays running amuck are 
personally — as unreasonable and as irrespons- 
ible 

Huffy people take possession of your mind 
and soul, and assume their right to be offended 
if you do not walk on the lines they lay down 
for yoii. If the solution of the great mysteries; 
of life and the universe which satisfies them does 
not commend itself to you, they hold themselves 
offended as by a personal wrong, and make you 
feel how hard they can strike. In politics it is 
the same. Many a pleasant kind of friendship 
has been broken because the Huffs interpret 
certain texts in one way and their friend turned 
them round and looked at them from the other 
side. Moreover, the huffy will not accept 
the grand tolerance of the nobler kind. They 
cannot understand the right of independent 
thought. Bound by the narrow egotism which 
is .the law ■ of their own being, divergence and 
freedom are therefore enemies to be opposed 
tooth and nail ; and -when the dissentient hold 
by their own views the Huffs take umbrage and 


show that they do. The wrath of the intolerant 
springs from other causes. It is not necessarily 
personal, like the displeasure of the huffy. It is 
rather wrath with wilful traitors— wrath because 


of disloyalty to something beyond the Self than 
because ”of offended egotism. With huffy people, 


on the contrary, the sin is purely personal. . 

It is part of the huffmess of the lmffy that 
they should refuse the right hand of good-fellow- 
ship to all artistic or literary workers wdiose pro- 
ductions do not please them. Have you painted 
a subject to which they are antipathetic?-- they 
will hunch up their shoulders and scarce notice 
ytrar existence the next time they: meet you. 
Have you written a book they do not like? 
—they make it the subject matter of a quarrel, 
a coolness, a lecture, according to mutual agree- 
ment. Do you wander afield to even a different 
school of medicine from that which they affect? 
— they take that, too, as a personal affront, 
for which they are in tlieir right to be 
offended. They are huffed with you because 
of your very handwriting, and make your 
spider legs and curleycues causes of irritation 
as grave as a slap on the face or a flat con- 
tradiction rudely phrased. They assume that 
you favour them with your worst performances ; 
and, : assuming this, they are huffed accord in gly. 
Yet they would be still more huffed if, in. a 
temporary separation, you should forbear to write 
to. them at all, discouraged by the trouble and 
annoyance which your doubtful caligraphy seems 
to give them. So there you are, as all the friends 
of huffy people always are, on the horns of a 
dilemma, and you have nothing for it but to 
choose on which horn you elect to impale your- 
self. You have it to do; so you may make 
up your mind with what equanimity you can 
command. 

A doubtful possession as friends, these huffy 
people as housemates, wives, husbands, sisters, 
brothers, and all the rest, are true Killjoys. 
Their bones of contention are never picked clean 
and never broken and done with. Afflicted with 
fine feelings, the gentler sort weep when things 
go wrong — and they are always going wrong — 
while the sullen sulk and the passionate rave. 
A word, a look, will bring tears into the eyes 
of . the sensitive young person who spends half 
her time in looking for thorns and the other half 
in running them into her flesh. ‘What is the 
matter with Maria? she went out crying,’ ask 
the robuster sort ; and only one of the same kind 
as Maria herself can answer. Perhaps the 
robuster sort have been the cause of it all. 


Perhaps an unfeeling allusion was made to dead 
dogs, and Maria’s pet pug lias just departed. Per- 


haps a laugh went round on ‘carrots,’ and Maria’s 
hair has a shade of red in its gold. Perhaps 
the grand stature of some Daughter of the Gods 
has been commended, and Maria’s four feet 
nothing quivered at the implied insult, ft may 
have been something even more shadowy and less 
possibly personal than this, and as unintentional 
as the sighing of the wind in the trees ; but Maria 
took it to herself, and met the pain with tears 
and the huffmess of strict seclusion for the rest 
. of the day. 

Husbands and wives cursed with this temper 
cannot hope to make a good job of marriage. In 
what form soever it may be shown, what kind 
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of life is possible between people whereof one 
is always on the qui vive, watching for causes of 
pain and offence, and resenting them when they 
arrive — as they must necessarily when watched 
for — with coldness, pouts, tears, or anger, as may 
chancel Peace cannot exist in such a house- 
hold, because security does not exist. As a rule, 
women, being the more sensitively organised and 
the less occupied outside themselves, are more 
inclined to be huffy than are men;. but some 
of the Lords run their Ladies hard, and make 
themselves supremely ridiculous into the bargain. 
How one’s contempt overflows for those men 
who are thus supersensitive, thus easily hurt, 
and always offended, and who are never off the 
tenterhooks of wounded vanity l They are not 
like men, but rather like fretful spoilt children, 
who think themselves ill 'used if they cannot 
have the moon to play with, and : are gravely 
remonstrated with on their folly in wishing for 
it. Dealing with one of these people is like 
thrusting your hand into a bed of nettles. No 
care can prevent those stings which make you 
smart, because of the inherent quality of the 
nettle itself. The wife of such a man has hut 
a hard time of it,' poor soul ! We can only wish 
her an inexhaustible fount of patience and good- 
humour to bear what no care on her part will 
prevent, any more than it could prevent those 
stings of the nettle. If the huffy one is a 
woman, and the victim her husband, well — he, 
too, must have patience ; but in either case 
there is no happiness, properly so called, and 
while the disease lasts, none is possible. 


and red : at least for the first half of that long 
lone night. But about three o’clock, the woman 
within her suggested suddenly that if she went 
on crying any longer like this, Linnell would 
detect those red eyes in the morning. So she 
rose up hastily and bathed them with rose-water ; j 
and after a long time spent in reducing the \ 
swollen lids to proper proportions, went to bed j 
once moje with a stern resolve not to cry again j 
to-night, no matter what cruel thought might j 
present itself to her. And she kept the resolve i 
with innate firmness. She was Haviland Duma- 
resq’s daughter, after all, and she knew how to 
control her own heart sternly. Let it throb as 
it would, she. would keep it quiet. Her pride 
itself would never permit her to let her father or 
her lover see to-morrow she had shed a tear over 
this her first great sorrow. 

So, when Linnell presented himself in the bare 
little dining-room at ten o’clock, Psyche was 
there, fresh and smiling as usual, to meet him 
and greet him with undisturbed calmness. Fresh 
and smiling as usual, but somehow changed, 
Linnell felt instinctively : not quite herself: some 
shadow of a thick impenetrable barrier seemed to 
have risen up invisible since yesterday between 

them. Could it be that Psyche too? But 

no ! impossible ! Linnell clashed away the un- 
worthy thought, half ashamed of himself for 
allowing it to obtrude its horrid face for one 
moment upon him. Such motives could never j 
weigh with Psyche. Though Haviland Dumaresq 
had wallowed in mire, his Psyche could never j 
soil the tip of her white little wings in it. j 

She held out her hand and took ; hie with a j 
smile. But her grasp had none of that gentle 
pressure he had learned to expect of late from 
Psyche ; that cordial pressure, unfelt and unde- I 
signed, which all of us give to friends and inti- 
mates. A man so sensitive and so delicately 
organised as Linnell felt the difference at once : 
he felt it, and it chilled him. ‘Good-morning,’ 
he said, in a disappointed voice : ‘ we can go on 
at once, I suppose, with the picture ?’ 

‘Yes , 3 Psyche answered in tones she could 
hardly school herself to utter. ‘ It’ll be finished 
to-day, I suppose, Mr Linnell? Papa told me you 
thought you ’d only want one more day for it.’ 

The artist looked at her with a keen and 
piercing glance. Was his faith in Psyche, even, 

then, to be shaken? Would Psyche herself have' 
nothing more to say to the penniless painter ? 
He wouldn’t believe it — he couldn’t believe it. 
‘Yes, one more day,’ he answered, ‘and then we 
shall be done. It's been a pleasant task, Miss 
Dumaresq. I’m sorry it’s finished. We’ve 
enjoyed it together.’ 

‘The picture’s beautiful,’ Psyche answered, 
trembling, but trying to talk as coldly as she 
could. She had given her word to Papa last 
night, and bitter as it might be, she would do the 
beet she knew to fulfil it. But, oh, how much 1 
easier it was to promise last night— though that - 
itself was hard— than to carry the promise into 
execution this morning ! 

‘I’m glad you like it,’ Linnell went on. making 
up his mind not to notice her tone— a man may 
so readily misinterpret mere tones : ‘ I never 
pleased myself better before ; but then, I never 
had so suitable a sitter,’ 

‘ Thank you,’ Psyche answered with well- 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER XV.— IN THE CRUCIBLE. 

At ten o’clock next morning, according to pro- 
mise, Linnell presented himself at the Wren’s 
Nest. He was pale and anxious, for he had 
passed a long and sleepless night— who knows 
not those sleepless nights, more precious by far 
than sleep itself, when a man’s head whirls 
round and round with a thousand tunes played 
deliciously on a single chord?— but he was not 
in the least afraid of the result, for he could 
trust Psyche : though Haviland Dumaresq himself 
might fade at nearer view into common humanity, 
he could trust Psyche — he could trust Psyche ! 
How often did he not murmur to himself reassur- 
ingly through the night-watches that let who 
would fail, lie could still trust Psyche ! So he 
pulled himself together with what energy he 
might, and went round betimes to finish the 
portrait. 

Psyche, too, for her part, was pale and agitated ; 
but she was far too much of a woman already to 
let her devoted admirer plainly see it. She, too, 
had lain awake on her bed all night, not in the 
sleepless ecstasy of love like Linnell, but crying 
her eyes out in a fierce conflict of counter-emo- 
tions. Till yesterday, she hardly knew she loved 
her painter ; but we often learn what we love 
best only at the. moment when we are called upon 
to give it up. Now that she was asked to relin- 
quish all thoughts of loving Linnell, Psyche felt 
to herself for the first time liow her whole future 
had unconsciously wrapped itself up in him. 
She had cried and cried fill her eyes .were sore 
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assumed calmness it’s a pleasure to me if I’ve Summoning up all her courage, she answered 
been able to be of any service to you.’ once more in the same set tone, but with agonised 

Linnell looked back at her in surprise and eyes: ‘We shall be sorry to lose you. It’s been a 
alarm. His heart was heating very fast now. very great pleasure to us all to see you here, hi r 
; There could be no mistaking the frigidity of her Linnell, this summer.’ 

1 tone. Impossible, incredible, inconceivable as it. Linnell noticed the struggle and its result ; 
seemed, Psyche must have found out— he wasn’t noticed it, and— as was natural for him— misin- 
wortli catching. terpreted it too. A nature like, his could put but 

His hand could hardly guide liis brush aright, one interpretation upon it. Then she was really 
hut he went on painting through that whole long crushing down her own better feelings at the die- 
morning— the longest and most terrible he had tates of mere vulgar prudence and avarice .! She 
ever known — with , the energy of despair increas- would have liked to be cordial— to the man, to 
in'g and deepening upon him each moment. They himself— modest and sensitive, as lm was in his 
talked continually — talked far more than usual ; heart, Linnell yet paid himself mentally the com- 
for each of them felt too constrained and unhappy plimeut of admitting so much— she liked the man ; 
to let the conversation flag for a single moment, but she would make no concession to the penui- 
Silenee in such a case would be worse than less painter. He turned to his work once more 
unsafe : only by a strenuous stream of plati- with a stifled sigh of horror. He, too, had had a 
tudiuoua commonplaces can the overflowing heart day-dream at last ; he had thought just once, just 
be held back at a crisis from unseemly, self- once in the world, he had found the one true 
revelation. Linnell talked about the picture and maiden to love him ; and now, the day-dream had 
its effect : Psyche answered him hack bravely melted Main into airy nothingness, and the one 
with polite phrases. Her courage never, failed true maiden had declared by no uncertain signs 
or flinched for a second : though she broke her that- she too preferred the worship of Mammon, 
j heart over it, she would keep lxer word to the Ah me ; ah me ! the horror of it ! the pity of 
, letter to her other. it > 

After all, it was only for three long years : an There was a dangerous silence for half a 
eternity of time when one’s seventeen ; hut still minute. Psyche thought lie must surely hear 
an eternity with limits beyond it. Some day, her heart as it beat With loud thuds against her 
some day, she could explain it all to him. Some trembling little bosom. At all hazards she must 
day she could tell him with a bursting heart how find something to say. She blundered in her 
much she had endured, and for his dear sake. For haste and trepidation on the worst possible tack, 
he loved her, he loved her ; > of that she was ‘But you will come again?’ she murmured, 
certain. His baud was trembling on the canvas almost persuasively, 

as he worked ; till then, poor fluttering heart, lie Linnell looked up, and hesitated for an instant, 
still. Some day you may burst your self-imposed Could she mean to relent? Was she leading him 
barriers, and let your pent-up love flow down its on? Never would he ask her if she took him 
natural channel. with anything less than her whole heart, for 

Once or twice, however, the pressure was better for worse, for richer for poorer, on his 
terrible. Once or twice, the tears rose almost own account alone, without thought or calcu- 
to the level of her eyes; but each time, with latiou of money and position. ‘A 'painter’s life 
a superhuman effort of will, like her father’s is governed by many varying conditions,’ he 
daughter, she thrust them hack again. Towards answered slowly and very deliberately. ‘ Wc 
the end, especially, when Linnell, now thoroughly can’t come and go where we will, like moneyed 
wounded in soul, began to hint at his approaching people. We must move where we find work cut 
I departure, the conflict within her grew painfully out to oiu* hands. Ours is a very precarious trade, 
intense. ‘1 meant to spend all the summer at We work hard, most of us, and earn little. Such 
Petherton,’ he said with a burst, looking across people, you know, must be guided by the market, 
at her despairingly, towards the close of the They must govern their motions hither and 
sitting — ‘ particularly once ; I almost made my thither by demand and supply — hard political 
mind up. But circumstances have arisen which economy — paint what they find the world will 
make me think it best now to go. — Though pay them for.’ 

indeed even yet, 1 might stop still— if other ‘But you’re not like that,’ Psyche cried, more 
circumstances intervened to detain me.’ He naturally and unconstrainedly than she had yet 
looked at her hard. She gave no sign. ‘But spoken: * you ’re well known, and can paint what 
that seems unlikely,’ he went on, heart-broken, you will. Besides, you can come and go where 
‘So I . shall probably leave almost at once, you please. You ’ve nobody else in the world but 
. Unless, indeed, anything should happen— un- yourself to think of. And— it would give us all 
expectedly— to keep me here.’ so much pleasure to see you again at Petherton.’ 

He gazed at her, despairing. Psyche faltered. Her soul misgave her as site spoke. Had she 
The heart within her rose up and did battle. She gone too far? Was she breaking the spirit of her 
knew what he meant. One word would suffice, promise now? Was she moving half-way, in her 
One motion of the hand. Could she keep it eagerness, to meet the penniless painter ? 
down ? Could she do her own soul — and his — Linnell, too, looked up with a fresh burst of 

j I this gross injustice? And then, her father’s plead- hope as he heard her words. ‘1 might come 
ing face recurred to her. An old, old man ; a back,’ he said, eyeing her once more with that 
1 broken old man ! Her father’s pleading face, and piercing glance of liis, * if only— I thought— I had 
her sacred promise ! Her promise 1 her promise ! something to come back for.’ 

Come what might, she must, she must! It was Psyche shook with terror and remorse from 
/for three years only ! And he— he would wait head to foot. It was an awful ordeal for so young 




heart from this strain. She had gone too far, 
then. She had said too much. Her feelings had 
betrayed her. She had broken her word Oh 
what would Papa say to this ! She must put 
hei-self right again ; she must justify her promise. 

We shall all be delighted to see you/ she said, 
relapsing into the same cold impersonal voice as 
i. I • hope , youI]1 come. There, must be 
plenty of things for you still to paint here.’ 

Linnell turned back, unmanned, to the picture 
again. Then she had fought it all out with her own 
heart, and the worse: side had won within her! 
How beautiful she was, and how young, and how 
innocent ! Who could ever have believed that 
under that sweet and almost childish face— 
childish in softness, yet full of womanly grace 
and dignity there lay so much cold and ctlcu- 
lating .selfishness ! Who could ever have believed 
“if / iat seemingly simple country girl would 
stitte her own better inner promptings— delibe- 
v ' VI31 % to tbe naked eye— for the sake of 
money, position, worldly prospects ! She would 
s . eU , Jle /' ? wn soul, then, for somebody’s gold ! 
And, oh, how futile, how empty was the sale ! If 
she would but have loved him, how he would have 
loved her And now, even now, when he saw 
she loved him far less than the chance of selliim 
nersell for hard cash in the matrimonial market 
" 'u r’rri ove< ber > b e loved her, he loved her 
still The more unworthy she was, the more he 
loved her. But he would never tell her so. Oh 
never, never! For her own dignity’s sake lie 

bim\?if neVei i w 1 Iie , r ‘ He W0llld never degrade 
himself— and Her— by putting her to the shame 
01 tliat; open renunciation of her , better self He 
would spare her the disgrace of belying her own 
heart. lie would bear it all in silence. He would 
spare her— he would spare her, ■ 

He glanced across at her as he worked on 
mechanically still. A red flush stood now in 
the midst of her pale white check. She was 
ashamed, ashamed, of that he felt sure : hut her 
heart was not strong enough to break through 
the vile bonds it had woven for itself. The 
Isyche lie had dreamed of had never existed 
But the baser Psyche that actually was he would 
always love. He would love her for the sake 
pi his own sweet fancy. The ideal had made 
Q\m the reality dear to him. 

He painted away for some minutes in silence. 
Heither spoke. Psyche could not trust herself to 
say another word. The tears were welliim up 
almosi uncontrollably now. Linnell put touch 
after touch to the completed picture. Strange 
to say^the very power of his feelings made him 
paint intensely. He was surpassing himself in 
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c T , going, he said in a very husky voice. 
It sail finished. — Good-bye, Miss Dumaresq.’ 
ine / her 6161 * 1, Psyclie cried ’ a11 5ier strength fai 

‘For ever/ Linnell answered, in choking tones. 
One word from you would have kept me, Psyche 
It never came. You didn’t speak it. If you 
spoke it now, even, it would keep me still,— But 
you won t— you won’t. You dare not speak it.’ 

isyche looked tip at him, one appealing glance. 
Her lips trembled. Her face was white as^death 

?n P.v 1 lo m l St0 P" ^tercel unspoken 
m hex parched throat. It almost burst, irre- 

T r ° m iei> . bu ™ ing t0ngne - Bllt her 
promise her promise! She must keep her 

proimse ! The words died away on her bloodless 
on y 1 ?.° 1 Icccl - She answered nothing. 

T . ” lt }} °? e . wild impulse, before he want, 
Linnell seized the two white cheeks between 
Ins hands, and stooping down, kissed the blood- 
less lips just once— and no more after. He knew 
it was wrong, but he couldn’t resist it. Then he 
rose, and crying in a tremulous voice, * Good-bye, 
for ever ! ’ he rushed wildly 
out into the cottage garden 

rJ:V?V tGS later ’ vvIlen Haviland Dumaresq 
came into the room to see what fruit his counsel 
had borne, he found Psyche seated in the one 
“ al V nth } ie f cold face .buried deep in her 
two hands, and her bosom rising and falling 
JojTOtody. .Ho ■„ g„ 1M , papa !’ §» S aH “Sf 
I ve kept my promise.’ J 

(To be continued.) 
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the exaltation of the moment, lie was putting 
on the canvas the ideal Psyche— the Psyche that 
was not and never hail been. ' 

At last he drew breath, stood back, looked at it, 
and sighed ‘It’s finished/ he said. ‘ One other 
stroke would spoil it.’ 

'Finished ! ’ Psyche cried. ‘ Oh-I ’m so sorry.’ 
lpaCkea J 1S tbin S s to go, in silence. 
hmi He eV ^nJ n T e /} fr0m 11 her seat, but watched 
£ qi , p ckecl , them all up with a resolute 

£md b sHll kn ?’ 7 hl i meant ’ bnt b rave and 
} ™ u ‘- £ fclb > sbc ke P t Per compact to the very 
^ 1 Ave J Ql ^S om 8^ she asked at last, as 

he stood with the easel stuck under his arm 
leaving the picture itself on the dining-room table. 


TOURING CLUBS. 

The statistics relating to the number of passen- 
gers carried by the southern railway companies 
show that the number of travellers on the Oon- 
tineiit is yearly increasing. The attractions of 
the French Exhibition led many people to cross 
the. Channel who had not previously left their 
native land. Few of the visitors left Paris with- 
out resolving to return again ; and a second visit 
to Paris usually resulted in a trip to Brussels or 
to -Cologne. Travelling oil the Continent has 
become popular. It has also become expeditious 
and cheap as regards Belgium and the north of 
France. But the Riviera, Italy, and Germany 
are seldom visited by the travelling public, on 
account of the length and cost of the journey. 

.A few years ago, it occurred to Mr Bolton 
King— a gentleman who has spared no effort to 
make the University Settlement in the east end 
of London a great and enduring success— that 
the principle of co-operation might he applied to 
continental travel. He had noticed that the value 
of art as. an educational instrument was gradu- 
ally obtaining recognition at the hands of the 
State, and he thought that if teachers in elemen- 
tary schools could have an opportunity of visiting 
the art centres of Italy at a moderate cost, they 
would be better fitted to discharge the duties 
they were called on to perform. Communications 
were opened up with the continental railway 
companies and with hotels ; and in the end a 
party of sixty left London, travelled as far as 
x 1 iorence, auu returned alter , an absence of 
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eighteen days, tlw total- cost to eacli person, being 
under twelve pounds. In the following : years 
similar parties visited Venice and Siena. I no 
success of the movement being proved by prac- 
tical experience, Liverpool and Manchester organ - 
i . ill Ti. .1.. i +1,0 Toll rill" 


.1 parties to visit Italy, and the Touring 
■’ • in'- both 


Club is now a recognised institution in 
these cities. As frequent inquiries are made as 
to the steps necessary to form a Club and the 
methods of arranging with railway companies 
and hotels, the following account, supplied by 
an active member of one of the existing Clubs, 
may prove interesting and useful. 

In the first place, it is desirable . to note that 
all the Touring Clubs are strictly educational, in 
their organisation and objects. At Liverpool the 
Club consists of members of the local branch ot 
the Teachers’ Guild ; and at Manchester, teachers 
have the first claim to go on any expedition. 
After teachers come students attending Univer- 
sity Extension lectures on Art. At both Toynbee 
HalL and Manchester a course of lectures on the 
places to be visited, illustrated by the lantern, 
is _ always arranged ; and those who propose to 
join the expedition are expected to attend these 
lectures. _ The result is that the party is not oue 
of mere sight-seeing tourists, but of educated men 
and women, who take with them a large store 
of knowledge us regards the history and art 
treasures of the towns they visit. It is to be 
hoped that this principle will be maintained m 
all new Clubs. Otherwise, those who form them 
will be deluged with applications from all sorts 
and conditions, of men and women, many of 
whom can well afford to travel by themselves. 

The important points to consider in arranging 
a tour are — (1) Time of year; (2) Route and 
oast ; and (3) Hotels. (1) As regards the time of 
year for visiting Italy, the months of June, July, 
and August should as a rule be avoided. In 
Cool summers there is no inconvenience in travel- 
ling as far south as Naples even in August; but 
Where time is very limited, it; is essential to 
choose a month when no inconvenience is likely 
to be suffered from the weather. The existing 
Clubs always make their expeditions at Easter, 
school holidays being sufficiently long to enable 
a teacher to be three weeks away from duty. 

(2) The route is closely connected with the 
question of expense. If it is desired to keep the 
expense down to the lowest possible limit, the 
Club must make choice between going by Ostend 
or by Harwich. The Toynbee Hall party went 
last year by Ostend ; the Liverpool party by 
Harwich. For Clubs out of London it will 
generally he found that the Harwich route is 
the more convenient. The route via Dover and 
Calais is excluded by reason of its cost. 

From London it is immaterial from the point 
of view of cost whether the Ostend or the 
Harwich route is taken; but from the country, 
the latter is the cheaper. The railway companies 
in England have hitherto refused to make any 
concession whatever to the Touring Clubs : the 
members, if they go by London, are required to 


pay single fare to and from London. As the 



In order to obtain tickets, the simplest plan is 
to write to the Continental Traffic Manager of the 
Great Eastern .Railway, or of the Belgian Mail 
Packet Company, stating the route over which 
the party proposes to travel, and ask for a quola- 
tion as to fares. It may be assumed that the 
continental railways from Brussels to Italy via 
the St Gothard will, give a return ticket second 
class for practically single fare. In order to 
economise, it is usual to travel third class over 
the English railways to the point where the 
Great Eastern Railway is joined. 

Thu cost of a second-class return ticket to a 


™ u. oKwim-uiiss return uejeet 10 a . 
party ol not less than sixty in number from 
any Great Eastern station to Florence and back 
vill ’ 
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will be about £6, 13s. each. To Venice and back 
the fare is something less. Now, if reference is 
made to any continental Rail way Guide, it will 
be found that a single ticket second-class to 
Florence costs in London £6, 14s. by Calais; 
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by Harwich. The saving- effected by a Club 

trAVfOliim irtimf.liav io 


travelling together is very great. 

It should be noted that these tickets give ample 
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laciliLies lor stopping at any place en route. Fur 
instance, a party going to Florence usually stops 
for at least one night at both Lucerne and Milan, 
the return journey from Florence being made by 
Pisa, Genoa, and Lugano. In going to Venice, 
Lucerne and Verona can be visited ; whilst 
in returning, Como or Lugano are admirable 
resting-places. 

(3) Hotels. The arrangements with hotels in- 
volve more trouble, as suitable hotels have to be 
secured at each town visited. Hitherto, the 
Touring Clubs have been very fortunate. Large 
and expensive hotels are avoided. Tim most 
satisfactory hotels are those that Baedeker calls 
good hotels of the second rank. No difficulty is 
found in arranging with these hotels to accom- 
modate the party on pension terms, even when 
a stoppage is only made for a night. It often 
happens that an hotel cannot accommodate the 
whole party ; but the owner of the hotel chosen 
in the first instance undertakes to find rooms 
for all. It is generally desirable to arrange with 
the hotel-keeper that he will bring all luggage 
irom the station and convey it back again. For 
hotel expenses an average of eight francs or six 
shillings and eightpence a day may be allowed. 
If - the tour be restricted to seventeen days, It 
will be found that five pounds will cover all 
hotel expenses; so that the total expense of 
a tour may be kept well within twelve pounds 
from any Great Eastern station. 

In organising a tour, it is important to secure 
the aid of some one sufficiently acquainted with 
continental travel, to guard the party, against 
difficulties that otherwise would be unforeseen. 
For instance, the expense of travelling is greatly- 
increased by taking too much luggage, luggage 
being usually charged for on the Continent, 
Luggage should therefore he restricted to the 
necessary wraps and the contents of a Gladstone 
bag. The presence of a treasurer is essential— 
by changing all moneys at a bank, a substantial 
saving is effected in the exchange. Above all 
the _ party should make itself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the topography of the towns to be 
visited, and in this way it will avoid the expense 
and inconvenience of local guides. Seventy should 
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be the maximum number, sixty the minimum, part, you may as well say at once that it was I 
The former brings the party within manageable that was in the wrong, and that I haven’t been 
limits, the latter secures the important reduction kind to her/ 

conceded by the railway companies, ‘No; I don’t say that; hut I do think the 

The following route-plan of one of the parties girl is a good little girl, and very conscientious, 
will illustrate how a trip can be arranged, and has got on capitally with Harold: the little 
Leaving London on the Wednesday before Easter, cub is really getting into shape ; and I am sorry 
Antwerp was reached on Thursday morning, she is going ; but 1 ’m sure she wouldn’t go and 
where the day was spent. Leaving in the even- put you to all the inconvenience of getting a 
ing, the party, travelling via Brussels, Metz, and new governess without a proper reason. And I 
Strassburg, arrived at Lucerne on Friday at don’t see why any lady should be pressed for her 
9 a.m. A halt was made here until the Satur- reasons— no, I don’t. And I shall tell her that if 
day, when the party travelled -over the St she tries for a new situation I shall be delighted 
Gothard, arriving at Milan at 7 p.m. Easter to give her a testimonial/ 

Sunday was spent at Milan, Departing from Mrs Leith Leamington sat and stared at her 
Milan on Monday morning, Florence was reached husband. He read bis newspaper. They had 
the same evening. A full week was devoted to been married ten years and he had never revolted 
Florence. On the return journey, one night was before. For five minutes Mrs Leamington gazed- 
spent at Pisa, one at Genoa, and two at Lugano at him more in amazement than in anger, and 
on the Italian lakes ; the party finally reaching the silence grew oppressive. Mr Leamington 
London eighteen days from the date of departure, grew uneasy, and, with irritable nervousness, j 
The party travelled leisurely, only two nights folded his newspaper into a small square and 
being spent in the train, and as the railway went on reading. . 
companies reserved special carriages, the journey Mrs Leamington rose and left the room, 
was made under circumstances that involved the * Miss Lucas,’ said Mrs Leamington coldly next 
least possible fatigue. morning, ‘if you can make it convenient to leave 

' _ - this afternoon instead of this evening, I shall be 

obliged/ 

THE RIVALS. May- Lucas’s eyes filled with tears, but she 

: CHAPTER n.— conclusion. murmured assent. So that afternoon, before Mr 

Leamington returned from Ins office, a cab drove 
‘My dear, what’s she going for ?’ exclaimed Mr up to the door, and May’s trunk was hoisted up 
Leith Leamington, gazing at his wife over the by the driver, and May came down and got in, 
top of his evening paper. with no comforting knowledge of any sympathetic 

‘ She ’s an ungrateful little tiling ! ’ his wife friend left behind, except Harold, who sobbed 
exclaimed angrily. ‘To think of the way I’ve bitterly, and begged to be taken too. 
treated her 1 just as if she had been my — my — All the way to the station she kept far back 

my sister ! Heaps of people have asked me, in the cab, hut her eyes were on the busy streets, 

“Who is that girl who is staying with you?” and often she started, and the colour came into 
No one ever guessed from my treatment of her her cheeks as she caught sight of a figure that 
that she was Harold’s governess ! Taken her seemed familiar, and then her face fell again — | 

out, and given her evening dresses, and every- it was always some one else. At the station also 
thing! And now that she should leave me at she gave a wistful glance up and down, though 
two days’ notice ! ’ _ a railway station is an unlikely pluce to choose 

‘Well, but wliat is she leaving for?’ repeated as a promenade, unless you happen to he seeing 
Mr Leamington. a friend off or are meditating a journey. Then 

‘Oh, she gives no reason. Reason! What the train rushed in, and May got hurriedly into 
reason could she give V a third-class carriage, leaving her box to fate, 

Mr Leamington looked puzzled. for fear the train should go off without her ; and 

‘ I don’t consider it commonly honest !’ his wife then the crowd stood back, the doors were banged 
went on. ‘ After my bringing her here, only to to, the whistle sounded, and the engine puffed 
stay barely four months. She certainly brought out clouds of steam and started off, caring little 
me three pounds and said she would like to how many lovers and how many hopes it left 
repay me for her ticket ; but then there are the behind, or how many lives it was severing, for 
dresses!’ good or for ill. And May leant back and shut 

‘They were old ones of yours done up, weren’t her tired eyes, and was carried home into bcau- 
they V her husband asked. tiful peaceful old Devon. 

His wife looked surprised. ‘Yes,’ she said, • - * * • 

after a pause, * two of them were ; but that makes All the world had gone wrong with Mrs 

no difference/ _ Flush ton. Her nephew had followed a dismissed 

‘Did she not give any reason, or say she was governess into the country, and he had gone to 
sorry, or anything?’ ask her to he his wife. Mrs Flush ton had spoken 

‘ Oil, she cried, and apologised, and said she her mind freely to him on the subject — perhaps 
could never forget my kindness, and that slie she had been a trifle harsh, but then her dis- 
conldu’t help it. But I told her that no mere appointment had been bitter, and the blow bad 
words could alter my opinion of her heartless been so unexpected. He bad answered her very 
conduct/ gently and very firmly, and had only got a little 

Mr Leamington rustled his paper. ‘Probably angry when she bud said something about her 

the poor little tiling’ he began, after a fortune that she had intended to leave liim ; and 

pause. _ had answered that it was her love and not her 

‘Oh, of course, if you are going to take her fortune that he had asked of her, and that he 


V 
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'Say — say? Why, he’s gone l — followed her 
home ! ’ 

In her joy at Mrs Flush ton’s complete down- 
fall, Mrs : Leamington qui te forgot her animosity 
to her late governess. ‘ Well, i consider it very 
right ol‘ him,’ she answered. 

Mrs Flushton rose, and glanced scornfully up 
and down Mrs Leamington, from the tortoiseshell 
comb that surmounted her hair to the bronze 
shoe with the buckle on it that rested on the 
footstool. 

Mrs : Leamington, strong in the blissful con- 
sciousness of perfection, stood the scrutiny un- 
flinchingly. 

‘I am surprised,’ began Mrs Flushton, her 
crimson feathers nodding with indignation — ' I 
am surprised that you should venture to say that. 
I wish to make no complaints ; I have myself 
to blame for being so blind ; but I only hope 
there has been no design in this matter !’ 

Mrs Leamington rose, smiling very sweetly, 
and trailing her yellow garments over tiie floor. 

‘ Ah, dear Mrs Flushton, I don’t wonder at 
: , your feeling a little vexed at your wishes , being 
j ignored, and your being set at naught, as it were ! 
It is natural for you to be angry ; but you must 
remember that young men will be young men ; 
they are very headstrong in matters of this kind ; 
and after all, yon know, you have no claim on 
Captain Osborne, have you ? You never saw him 
till he came home this winter, did you? — Ah, 
well ! young men, especially if they have mingled 
much with the world, are very cold-hearted ; you 

could hardly expect four months They’ll 

take all they can get, and give you nothing but 
ingratitude in return ; perhaps even laugh at 
your fondness behind your back ! — Must you 
go already ? — Good- bye !’ 

Mrs Flushton paid some more calls, and then 
she drove home and dressed for dinner, and dined 
all alone. Her rival’s last poisoned arrows rankled 
in her breast, and the house felt very lonely and 
silent. She sat alone by the drawing-room fire, 
and her spirits sank lower and lower. ‘ Laugh at 
my fondness behind my back ? I don’t believe it ! 
Perhaps I was harsh to him, he spoke up in such 
a manly way ! How proud Mary would have 
been of him ! He never knew a mother, poor 
fellow ! How gentle lie would have been to 
her ! as he always was to me. — I wonder what 
\ she would have done ? ; Oh, I don’t believe she 
I would have seen him unhappy! I meant to be 
a mother to him for her, but have I been it ? 
!" Haven’t I let pride——- Oh, my hoy, my Fred ! 
If she can make you happy, and if she is a good 
girl’ 

A footman came into the room softly: and put 
some coals on to the fire and stole out again. 

. Mrs Flushton went on knitting ; the fire burnt 
up and crackled fora little time, and then died 
down again, and the room was reduced to an 
oppressive silence. 

‘Such' a bright, cheery, manly fellow! What 
a difference his absence makes !’ Mrs Flushton 
thought. 

Half an hour passed, and then the silence was 
broken suddenly by a coal falling out of the fire. 
Mrs Flushton started, shivered, and drew her 
light shawl round her. A sense of utter deso- 
lation and depression crept over her until it 
touched her heart with a finger of ice. Was 


intended taking his wife back to India with him. 
And then he had said that he would never forget 
her motherly kindness to him— it was the first 
love he had known in his life — and then he had 
gone-gone to the dismissed governess, to lay 
himself at that girl’s feet, her own boy, that she 
had grown so fond of !— he had gone, and Mrs 
Flushton was miserable. 

She sat knitting by tlie fire, her fair, fat, good- 
natured face wrinkled and troubled. .Presently 
she got up and glanced at the clock. ‘The 
carriage will be here in a quarter of an hour,’ 
she said to herself ; ‘where sliall I call this after- 
noon? Wednesday — I believe I’ve lost the list] 
of calls I made out. Wednesday. I wonder, 
should I?— Yes! I’ll go and call on Mrs Leith 
Leamington ! I need give no hint ; but I could 
lead her on to talk about the girl.’ 

Mrs Flushton arrived early, and Mrs Learning- 
ton was alone. She was sitting in her Queen 
Anne drawing-room, dressed in a yellow silk tea- 
gown, her frizzled gold hair showing off against 
a pale pink and amber pomegranate wall-paper, 
her tea-table drawn up to her side, and a broken 
lute leaning against an inlaid cabinet by her, and 
a sickly fragrance of lilies in the air. 

: -Mrs Flushton, in her furs and crimson velvet 
bonnet surmounted by an upright crimson feather, 
sat down somewhat cautiously on one of the 
i spindle-legged elbow chairs. 

‘Will you take tea or chocolate, Mrs Flush- 
ton ?’ 

‘ Tea, please,’ said Mrs Flushton severely. She 
disapproved of innovations. 

‘ So you have lost your pretty little governess V 
she began, as Mrs Leamington handed her her 
i cup. 

‘ Yes/ replied Mrs Leamington icily ; ‘I thought 
: it better to send her home.’ 

‘ Much better !’ Mrs Flushton rejoined heartily. 

‘May I ask what you mean % that?’ asked 
, her hostess, pausing with her hand on the handle 
of the teapot. 

, ‘Oh, nothing !’ replied Mrs Flushton, regretting 
her impetuosity. 

‘I ask,’ Mrs Leamington continued, calmly, 

: ‘because I think I Understand what you allude 
; to. It was certainly very evident.’ 

‘I only wonder I never saw it!’ exclaimed 
Mrs Flushton, casting prudence to the winds; 
‘but I must say, Mrs Leamington, that if it were 
so evident to you, I think you might — in fact, 
in the position in which you stood, I think you 
ought, to. have warned me !’ 

‘Why V ' 

‘ The question, so calmly and shortly put, took 
!■: Mrs FI ash ton’s breath away. For a moment she 
! : gasped, and then her wrath rose. ‘ Why ? Why ? 

: Well, I think you might see why ! I think yon 
' might have known that I should not care for 

!. my nephew— my nephew, to marry a- Well, 

I daresay she was a very nice girl, but hardly 
. . suitable for my nephew.’ 

j. 'No? Dear me, now,’ said Mrs Leamington, 

[ with extreme concern, ‘and I thought it so 
I .suitable! Of course there would have been the 
difficulty of leaving the mother ; but perhaps she 
might have gone to India with them. I really 
can’t see what you can object to in Miss Lucas. 

: — What does Captain Osborne say to her depart- 



all lier life thenceforward to be like this ? Mrs pitiful story had been drawn from May by the 
FI ash ton was not given to looking much beyond vicar’s wife in answer to her questioning, 
the interests of the moment, but now she sud- A day or two ago Mrs Tweedie had met May 
denly thought of the misty years stretching far and Captain Osborne in the road that led to the 
away into the future. She was hardly past the cottage, and had easily guessed who was the 
prime of life ; she had half her life yet to live ; stranger in their unfrequented village. She had 

was it all to be so lonely, so loveless, so ? returned beaming to the vicarage, and informed 

The door opened and her nephew walked in. the vicar all had come right at last. But as May 
His face was white and drawn, and his eyes were appeared next day more white and wistful than 
wild and moody. ever, and with no news to confide, Mrs Tweedie 

‘ Why, Fred! what’s the matter?’ exclaimed had taken her severely to task, and had been 
his aunt, starting up. completely unable to understand the quixotic 

‘ She has refused me,’ he answered shortly, and reason May had to offer for having ruined her 
dropped down into an armchair and stared into happiness with her own hand, 
the fire. . May made no answer to Mrs Tweedie’s remark 

about the advertisement, but fingered a piece of 
The vicar’s wife sat in the sunny vicarage par- linen nervously, and then asked, in a strained 
lour, busily looking over some white frocks for a voice : ‘ Shall I hem this or run it?’ 
destitute baby, while the baby’s mother stood by 'Well, run it, dear. But you’d better not use 
the door anxiously watching, and unconsciously black thread on white calico,’ answered the vicar’s 
curtsying at intervals as the heap grew larger. wife dryly. 

'There, Mrs Hewitt, I think that should do ; May laughed a little hysterical laugh that 

and you can send Hetty for the flannel to- ended in something very like a sob. ‘The fact 

morrow.’ is, I am a little upset this morning,’ she began, 

The woman came forward with a profusion of speaking painfully, 'by — by a letter I’ve had/ 
thanks, and began lolling up her goods in a bit of ‘Would you like to tell me about it, dear?’ 
white calico. For answer, May took the letter _ out of her 

‘ May I come in, Mrs Tweedie V said a voice pocket and handed it to Mrs Tweedie, who took 
at the French window that opened on to the her spectacles out of the case that was hanging, 

lawn. with her keys, by a steel chain to her side, and 

The vicar’s wife turned with a smile of wel- gravely put them on and began to read, 

come. ‘ Come in, May dear ! I was half hoping May got up and went across and looked onfc 

for a visit from you this morning ! I have of the window at the fresh green lawn, where 

so much to do, I was longing for a helping the starlings were hopping about intent on nest- 

hand.’ building, and then her eyes wandered to where, 

As May Lucas stepped in, Mrs Tweedie looked among the young budding trees, the queer little 
up and noticed her red eyelids, and thought : old church stood, with its gray square tower 
‘ The poor little thing has some fresh trouble about against the blue of the sky. It was the hour for 
that love affair of hers : she has come to ask the choir-boys’ practice, and every now and then 
advice.’ a distant chord on the organ and the sound of 

‘ It is all sewing, dear, so we can sit by the fire the boys’ high voices, endlessly repeating one 
and chat with my big work-basket between us.— - difficult strain of the anthem, mingled with the 
Shut the window ; it is very cold, though.it looks sound of the birds’ singing near at hand, and the 
so sunny.’ more distant sounds from the far-off village. 

Slay came in and nodded to Mrs Hewitt. ‘ How Presently May was startled by a hand being 
are baby and Hetty V she asked. laid gently on her shoulder. ‘My dear, would 

‘Ah, Hetty is a very naughty girl,’ replied the you mind if I took this letter to the vicar? I’d 
vicar’s wife, without waiting for her to reply, like to hear what he says before I advise yon; 
'She hasn’t been at the catechising class for I though I know quite well what I should advise 
don’t know how long !’ you,’ she added. 

‘Well, ma’am, it’s just this way. Wliat with ‘Indeed, the vicar will advise just what you 

baby and’- advise, for it is always what is wisest and best,’ 

‘ Well, never mind now. Don’t forget the May replied lovingly. 

; flannel to-morrow. — Good-morning. I hope the , ‘ Perhaps that is why I always consult him, 
frocks will fit baby.’ because we always think the same ! But really, 

The woman curtsied her way out ; and Mrs my dear,’ she added seriously, ‘ this is so import- 
Tweedie shut the door after her and returned to ant a matter, affecting the happiness of two — or 
May. three lives, that I couldn’t take llie entire 

‘First, how is your mother, dear?’ she said, responsibility. So may I read it to him ? ’ 
sitting down, and selecting a needle out of her May nodded ; and the vicar’s wife trotted 
case. across the room, went out and banged the door, 

‘ Very well, thank you, dear Mrs Tweedie.’ and presently the door of the vicar’s study 
‘And next, 'dear, what about yourself? I opposite was heard to open and shut, and then 
suppose you want to know if the vicar has had all was silence. 

any suitable answer to his advertisement about May sank into a low wicker-work chair. Khe 
you ?’ She glanced at the girl as she spoke, felt her fate was being decided, and her heart 
wondering if she were beginning to regret having began to beat with great dull thuds, and the 
sent away her lover. Mrs Tweedie and the vicar room swam before her eyes. ‘I could not trust 
were both very fond of May Lucas, and on her to myself ; but if they think so too, then it 
Sudden return from the post which they had .must be right, and I will go,’ she kept saying to 
found for her, a half-tearful confidence of her herself, like a sort of lesson. 
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festivities. The viear’s thoughts had somehow 
wandered back to May’s father, his predecessor, 
whom he had known slightly in Oxford days, 
and whose grave lay in the churchyard close by, 
in the midst of the little village that had been 
the scene of his work. May herself was trying 
to realise it. She hud been so unhappy these 
last few days such a hard fate she had thought 
to have been hers; and now— and now— 

' The : choristers had finished their practice, and. 
were straggling home in twoes and threes across 
the fields. They had left the church door open, 
and one small boy, the pride of the village choir, 

; had been kept to practise his solo. Suddenly 
his clear high voice broke the quiet, and across 
from the church in the quiet morning air came 
the words of the anthem : ‘ How beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace L 
—how beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the gospel of peace l— and bring glad tidings — 
and bring glad tidings— glad tidings of good 
things! 1 ■ 


Meanwhile, this was the letter that the vicar 
was reading to himself at his study table, while 
his wife sat opposite, watching his sad, gentle 
face, and firm, kind mouth as he read. 

My dear Bliss Lucas— I do not know if I am 
not taking an unpardonable liberty in writing to 
you ; but I am an old woman, and a very miser- 
able one, and you must forgive me. Bly dear, 
my nephew has taken his berth in. the Deccan, 
and he sails for India the day after to-morrow. 
Now, all I want to ask you, dear, is this : are 
you sure, are yon very sure l If so, then you 
must not let this letter affect you, and we must 
all try to bear our lots bravely. But if you are 
not sure, if yon have let any consideration besides 
your own feelings influence you, oh, for God’s 
sake, come up to London by the 10 a.m. mail 
to-morrow, and I will meet you at the station. 
Oh, I know what it is that I am asking of you ; 
but what else can be done? I dare not speak to 
him ; and I feel my heart just breaking. 

I am an old woman ; I haven’t a relation left 
except this poor boy of mine ; and of what use 
is all my wealth to me if I cannot make the only 
person I have to love happy with it ? He is my 
dead sister's child, and 1 had hoped so much 
of him — he had made such a place for himself 
in my empty old heart. Blast lie go away and 
leave me again ? 

Oh, don’t let anything I say influence you if 
you do not care for him for himself ; but, if 
, you mistook, oh, then, don’t let your pride lead 
you to make three people wretched and spoil 
three lives ! 

; If you send me a telegram I will meet you. 
The Deccan does not sail till evening, so we 
shall be in time,— Forgive me, my dear, and 
believe me to be, your friend, 

Elizabeth' Flusktoxt, 

It seemed quite a long time till the door 
opened again and the vicar and his wife came in 
together, BIrs Tweedie’s face "beaming in such a 
manner as to show plainly that her husband and 
she were agreed. 

‘ My dear,’ began the vicar ; but his wife inter- 
rupted him. 

‘It is all right, Blav, darling ; he thinks as I 
do !’ 

‘ I think there can be no hesitation, my dear. 
The feelings that prompted you before were very 
honourable ; but now this letter shows you that, 
if you refuse to marry this young captain, all the 
ill will happen to him that you thought you 
would bring about by accepting him. I think 
your duty is quite clear — if your inclination is.’ 

• There was a pause, and May said nothing ; but 
the -soft pink colour came into her white cheeks, 
and a soft light into the eyes that were turned 
away towards the green lawn. The vicar’s wife 
knew it all before, so of course the vicar did too. 

‘I will go up to town myself with you to-night. 
— And remember, you must be married from the 
: 'Viearage— your own old home !’ the vicar con- 
tinued. 

‘And we’ll ask BIrs Leith Leamington to the 
wedding !’ added his wife joyously. 

, After that, a little hush fell on the three at 
. the open window. The vicar’s wife was busily 
and silently planning the details of the wedding 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE CAR OF FIRE. 

By S. Barinu-Goucd. 

I Is these days of cheap lncifer matches, it is 
! hardly possible for us, without an effort, to realise 
j the different -way in which we look upon fire 
from that in which it was viewed by the ancients, 
when the production of fire was n work of great 
labour and considerable uncertainty. In northern 
climes, the rubbing of two sticks together would 
hardly produce a flame, and to kindle a spark, 
flint and steel and touchwood or tinder were 
necessary. Steel, moreover, came into use at a 
comparatively recent period, long after bronze 
had been in employment — thousands of years 
after men had lived on the face of the earth" and 
hud needed fire. We find in all races of men, 
accordingly, that fire was held in great reverence, 
and that special guardians were appointed to keep 
the central hearth-fire of the tribe or colony 
always alight, so that thence every household 
could obtain its fire. The institution of the 
Temple of Vesta, with its perpetually-flaming 
altar, was merely the old hearth -five of the Latin 
tribe settled at Rome, placed under the watchful 
eyes of maidens, who, if they let it expire, were 
subject to lose their lives. 

’the very method whereby fire was evoked by 
friction was . regarded as something inexplicable 
and altogether supernatural ; and the symbol of 
the ‘ fylfot,’ that curious cross with crooked legs 
which is found on Etruscan pottery, and * 1 j 
indeed on pottery of an earlier age'- else- SjU 
where,, is almost certainly intended to represent 
the instrument for eliciting fire : the crooked 
ends being handles whereby two sticks were 
worked about a common axle, till that axle 
flamed. 

Perhaps the curious festival of the Car of Fire 
observed on Easter Eve every year at Florence 
carries us back to a remote period when lire was 
a sacred and mysterious thing. As is well known, 
in the Eastern Church all fires are extinguished 
before Easter ; and in the cathedral, the bishop, 
on Easter Morning, strikes new fire, blesses it, 
and all the hearths in the city receive the neW 
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fire from tins blessed spark. It is vulgarly sup- 
posed that tlie old fire has got worn out, and has 
lost its full vigour by use throughout the year, 
and that the new fire is full of restless and youth- 
ful energy. There can be little doubt that this 
idea goes back to a remote and pagan time, and 
the Church accepted what was a common custom, 
and gave it, or .tried to give it, a new and Chris- 
tian idea, connecting it with the resurrection of 
Him who is the Light of the World. The same 
custom of striking and blessing new fire exists 
in many parts of the West as well as the East, 
and is sanctioned by the Roman Church. But 
nowhere does this ancient usage assume so quaint 
and picturesque a form as at Florence. There, 
however, the primitive significance is completely 
forgotten, and the people have endeavoured to 
explain the ceremony we will now describe, in 
various mutually contradictory ways. 

On Easter Eve, four magnificent white oxen, 
their huge horns wreathed with flowers, and with 
garlands about them, as though they were being 
conveyed to sacrifice, draw a huge car painted 
black, some twenty-five feet high, pyramidal in 
shape, and crowned with a mural coronet, into 
the piazza before the west doors of the white 
marble cathedral. The car is itself wreathed 
with flowers to its highest pinnacle, and with 
the flowers various fireworks are interspersed. 
As soon as this great trophy is in place, the west 
doors of the cathedral are thrown open, and a 
rope is strained from the top of the car to a pillar 
that is erected in front of the high altar, a dis- 
tance of some two hundred yards. On this cord 
is seen perched a white dove, composed of some 
white substance, probably plaster. For two hours 
before the event of the day takes place, the great 
piazza and the nave of the vast cathedral are 
crowded. Villagers from all the country round 
have arrived ; but there are also present plenty of 
townsfolk, and strangers from foreign lands. At 
half-past eleven, the archbishop and all his clergy 
come in procession down the body of the church, 
pass out of the west doors, and make the circuit 
of the cathedral. Before twelve o’clock strikes 
they are again in their places in the choir. At 
the stroke of noon, the newlv-blessed fire is 
applied to a train of gunpowder at the foot of 
the pillar. In another moment the pigeon 
skims down the nave, pouring out a shower of 
fire, sweeps out of the west door of the cathedral, 
reaches the trophy in the square, sets fire to a 
fusee there, then turns and flies back along the 
rope, still discharging a rain of fire, till it has 
reached its pillar before the altar, and there is 
still 

But in the meantime the fusee at the car has 
set. fire to various squibs ami petards and crackers 
there, and the whole structure is speedily envel- 
oped in fire and smoke, from which explosions 
issue every few moments. As soon as the last 
firework has expired, the white oxen are again 
yoked to the car, and it is drawn away. 

The flight of the clove is watched by the peas- 
ants with breathless anxiety, for the course it 
takes indicates, in their idea, the sort of weather 
that is likely to ensue during the year. If the 
bird moves slowly, halts, then goes on again, 
halts, and is sluggish in its flight, then they con- 
clude the year will be tempestuous and ' the har- 
vest bad. If the dove skims along, to the car 


and back without a hitch, they calculate on a 
splendid summer and autumn, on a rich yield 
of corn, and overflowing presses of grapes. It is 
satisfactory to know that since the Queen’s 
Jubilee year the dove has never made so promis- 
ing a flight as on this last Easter Eve, 1890. 

And now for the legends whereb_y the people 
explain this curious custom. According to one, 
a certain Florentine named Pazzino went to 
Jerusalem in the twelfth century, kindled a torch 
there at the Holy Sepulchre on Easter Eve, and 
resolved to bring this same sacred fire with him 
back to Florence. But as he rocle along, the 
wind blew in his face and well-nigh extinguished 
his torch, so he sat Ids steed with his face to the 
tail, screening the flame with his body, and so 
rode all the way home ! The people along his 
route, seeing him thus ride reversed, shouted out, 

‘ Pazzi ! Pazzi ! (0 fool ! fool S) and that name of 
* fool ’ he and his family assumed ; and the 
family is still represented in Florence. 

There is another version of the story ; that 
Pazzino, seeing the Holy Sepulchre in the hands 
of the infidels, broke off as much of it as he could 
carry to convey home to his dear Florence. As 
he was pursued by the Saracens, he reversed the 
shoes of his horse, to avoid being tracked. On 
reaching Florence, it was resolved that the new 
Easter fire should always he kindled on the stone 
of the Holy Sepulchre he had brought home. In 
honour of his achievement, moreover, the munici- 
pality ordered that the ceremony of the Oar of 
Fire and the fiery dove should he maintained 
every year. For many centuries the expenses 
were borne by the Pazzi, family ; but of late years 
they have been relieved of these by the munici- 
pality. 

The third version of the story is, that Pazzino 
was a knight with Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
first Crusade, and that he was the first of the 
besiegers to mount the walls and plant on them 
the banner of tlie cross. Moreover, he sent the 
tidings of the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
home to Florence by a carrier-pigeon, and thus 
the news reached Florence long before it could 
have arrived in any other way. 

Such are the principal legends connected with 
this curious ceremony, and we are constrained to 
say that we believe that one is as fabulous as an- 
other. The explanation of the custom is really 
this. 

The rite of striking the new fire was , observed 
at Florence, as elsewhere, from an early date, but 
the communication of the new lire from the newly- 
ignited candle was both long and occasioned noise 
and struggle and inconvenience. Accordingly — 
partly to save the church from being the scene 
of an unseemly scramble, and partly to make the 
communication of the fire easy to a large number 
of persons at once — an ingenious contrivance was 
made, whereby a dove should carry the flame 
from the choir of the cathedral, above the reach 
of the people, who therefore could not scuffle arid 
scramble for it, to the market-place outside, 
where it ignited a bonfire, to which all the people 
could apply their candles and torches. After a 
while the real intention was forgotten, and the 
bonfire was converted into a great exhibition of 
fireworks in the daytime. 

The whole ceremony has a somewhat childish 
character, but, then it dates hack to a period 
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when all men were children ; and it serves, if 
rightly understood, to link us with the past, and 
enables us to measure the distance we have trodden 
since those ages when fire was one of the most 
difficult things to he reacquired, if once lost, and 
the preservation of fire and the striking of fire 
was reserved to a sacred class. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ART& 

Of late years much* attention has been concen- 
trated upon Ramie fibre, and more particularly 
upon machinery for tearing it asunder, or decor- 
ticating it. The difficulty in carrying out this 
operation is, on account of the . peculiar nature 
of the fibre, the.*gr§at obstacle to its more ready 
application in ’the arts. Recently, however, a 
lady in the United States has discovered a new 
use for the plant— namely, as a food for silk- 
worms. She, it seems, had hatched some worms 
in a warm season before their ordinary food 
could be obtained, and she tried the experiment 
of feeding them on ramie leaves, with the sur- 
prising result, that the cocoons which they pro- 
duced were larger than usual, and yielded a 
finer qualify of silk. Commenting upon this, 
the British Consul at New Orleans, who sent an 
intimation of the discovery to the authorities at 
Kew Gardens, writes : ‘If further experiments 
. should prove that ramie leaves can be depended 
upon for silkworms’ food, then a great impetus 
will be given to the production of this valuable 
article in the south, while it will add to the j 
profits of those who raise that plant for fibre.’ 

A correspondence lately arose in the Times 
with reference to cutting the leaves of books, 
one correspondent being in favour of all books 
■ being treated by the guillotine, and so saving 
temper and use of the paper-knife ; while others 
condemned the practice of machine-cutting in 
tofco. But what is worth calling attention to is 
the curious fact which leaked out that a book 
of antiquarian value may have that value almost 
entirely destroyed by its margins being reduced. 
A case was quoted where a first edition of Shake- 
speare, very large in the margin, was sent to the 
binder’s in order that the jewel might be set in 
a rich setting. The old lady who owned the 
■volume was pleased indeed when it was returned 
i to her resplendent in morocco and gold, and by 
a special clause in her will she left it to a 
favourite nephew. The legatee found that he 
owned a very ordinary copy, ‘for at one slash 
the provincial hinder had sent several hundreds 
of pounds into his shaving-tub.’ Dictionaries 
and other works of reference, as well as all 
* books of ephemeral interest, are certainly the 
h better for being cut ; but. livm tie luxe should 
be left intact. 

Now that india-rubber , and gutta-percha are 
i : used for sa^ many and such a variety of pur- 
, poses, it is difficult to imagine how the business of 
tho country was _ carried on without them. Still 
• ... more difficult is it to realise .that , the first sample 
of gutta-percha was imported into Europe so 
recently as the year 1842. Very shortly after 
this- date, tire suitability of the new product for j 
— 


electrical insulation was recognised, and it was 
so used in the coating of the first submarine 
cables. In spite of numberless experiments with 
various artificial compounds, gutta-percha for this 
particular use has not been, and is not likely to 
bo, displaced. : According to the Electric.! d ] lev it- w, 
the supply is apt to fail, for the adult trees are 
cut down in the most reckless manner, and forest 
fires account for the destruction of many more, 
so that the • trees furnishing the most valuable 
kinds : of gutta-percha are becoming very scarce, 
and in some localities have been utterly extir- 
pated. This is also, unfortunately, the case with 
the trees that supply the many varieties of india- 
rubber ; and if the destruction goes on unchecked, 
artificial cultivation must be resorted to, or the 
supply cannot keep pace with the demand. 

The new Natural History at South Kensington 
has lately had an addition to its treasures in 
the form of a whale’s skeleton which has been 
brought from the Behring Sea. A specimen of 
this particular kind of animal, which rejoices in 
the scientific appellation of Ehachianudes cjlaucvs, 
has never before been brought to this country. 
Its. present habitat is - found ; in the northern 
| parts of the Pacific, and in the sea of Kam- 
I clmtka ; but it is believed to have had a much 
wider range in past times, for fossil remains of 
the species, or of one very nearly akin to it, 
have been found both in Norway and Sweden, 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institution lias 
now its first steam lifeboat, a description of which 
while in course of building was brought before 
the last meeting of the British Association by its 
designer, Mr J. F. Green. The same gentleman 
recently read a paper at the Society of Arts, 

I London, in which he was able to give a satis- 
factory account of the boat’s performance in 
actual work. The little vessel, although pro- 
pelled by steam, has neither screw nor paddles, 
but is urged along by the water-jet system. This 
form of construction dispenses with any outside 
parts which might become deranged or broken in 
such rough service as a lifeboat is called upon 
to perform. Moreover, it is found that the jet 
system propels a vessel in a rough sea almost as 
well as in smooth water. There is no reversal 
of the engine necessary, and should the rudder 
become useless, the boat can readily be steered 
by altering the direction of the water-jets. 

Distemper-— which is a mixture of whiting ancl 
size tinted by various pigments — is used for 
theatrical scene-painting and also largely for 
cheap interior decoration. Mr George Howe, 
who recently read an able paper on ‘ Decorative 
Treatments and Materials,’ before the Society of 
Architects, deprecates the employment of dis- 
temper in the latter capacity. He urges that 
whiting, which is merely precipitated chalk, is 
a poor substance to depend upon as a basis, and 
that the size as now made is liable to decom- 
position. ILe advocates the use of gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) as a far better foundation for 
; such work, and as one which can be cleansed by- 
washing. The same material is far better, lie 
tells us, for whitening ceilings than the ordinary 
whitewash. It can be, tinted by admixture, with 
certain pigments, and is far more durable. lie 
believes that when these advantages are recog- 
nised, distemper will be soon displaced by this 
more lasting material. 


THE MOim-I : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


A scheme for the wholesale destruction, of 
birds’ eggs in the Slietlands for commercial pur- 
poses, which lias been happily abandoned on 
account of the public indignation which it aroused, 
has been of service in calling attention to tbe 
necessity of protecting from spoliation tbe eggs 
of wild birds as well as the birds themselves. 
Mr Arthur Pease, who hail already introduced a 
Bill to amend the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 
1880, by extending the existing close-time for a 
month, has now stated his intention to include 
the eggs of the rarer species of birds within his 
Bill. ' True naturalists will hope for the success 
of this measure. 

The great interest which has been aroused in 
recent times by the experiments of Pasteur, 
Koch, and others, with regard to the relations of 
the diseases of animals to those of man, has found 
expression in the determination to promote dis- 
cussion of the subject by well-known experts. 
The Organising Committee of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, which 
will be held in the metropolis in the autumn, 
under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, have set apart a special section for the 
discussion of the important subject, and the 
highest authorities in the medical, veterinary, and 
agricultural world will take part in the work. 
Among the subj ects which it is proposed to con- 
sider will be, infectious, contagious, parasitic, 
and other diseases communicable from animals 
to man ; the methods of propagation of diseases 
by animals and animal products ; tbe infection of 
meat, milk, and other foods ; and the restrictions 
placed upon the sale of such foods, and the move- 
ments of infected aninials. The president of the 
section will be Sir N. ICingscote, K.C.B., who is 
chairman of the board of governors of the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

The late Mr Richard A. Proctor, who did so 
much by his charmingly written books to make 
astronomy popular, is, we are glad to learn, to 
have erected to his memory an observatory. The 
site chosen is near the town of San Diego, in the 
southern part of California. Ten acres of ground 
have been given for this purpose, and enough 
money has been subscribed to warrant the pro- 
moters of the enterprise in ordering an eighteen- 
inch refracting telescope, The observatory will, 
unlike other places of the kind, he open to the 
public every evening for some hours after clusk,: 
for its purpose is to teach. The building will be 
about five hundred feet above the sea-level, and 
about ten miles from the sea itself, and that 
altitude is judged to be sufficient to raise it above 
the fog which frequently rolls in over the land 
from the Pacific. 

The increasing use of boracie acid by the 
metropolitan milk-vendors as a remedy against 
the souring of the product in which they deal, 
has caused certain inquiries to be made by their 
customers as to the wholesomeness of the milk 
so treated, and with this view they invited a 
Report upon the subject from Sir Henry Thomp- 
son. This Report has now been made ; and it 
States that the acid if taken in full doses causes 
irritation of the digestive organs, and is injurious 
even if taken in small quantities habitually, pro- 1 
bably to adults, and certainly to children. At j 
• the same time the addition of the substance to 
milk mi glit be permissible if guarded by stringent 


regulations, and if the fact of the addition having 
been made were stated, together with the exact 
quantity added, at the time of purchase: 

The Electrician describes an ingenious form of 
soldering-iron which is likely to be adopted in 
workshops where there is a source of electrical 
energy at hand. It has the same weight and 
general appearance as the ordinary soldering-tool, 
but requires no heating by flame or stove, the 
heat being furnished by a resisting medium 
placed round the shank which supports the 
copper head. The amount of energy required 
is about the same as would be wanted to supply 
half-a-dozen incandescent lamps. The new tool 
is said to give the best results ; and it is obvious 
that much time must be saved with one which is 
self-heating, and which must of necessity keep a 
clean point. 

’ Every one is just now interested in the cost of 
electric lighting, and nmnbfirs of householders 
would be glad to exchange their old lamps for 
new ones if they could do so without any serious 
initial outlay. It is easy enough to obtain an 
estimate for a given number of incandescent glow 
lamps, but one important item of expense is apt 
to be forgotten by those who supply the estimate. 
We allude to the cost of renewals. It is true 
that remarkable statements have occasionally been 
made with regard to the long life of these lamps 
in particular instances ; but experience proves that 
as a rule a lamp is not worth much, even if it 
does not cease to shine, after one thousand hours 
duty. As each lamp costs from five to . six shil- 
lings,: the outlay for what may be called ‘ repairs * 
is very great, and is one which those who con- 
template an electrical installation would do well 
to bear in mind. It is said that a French 
electrician has lately found out a means of 
renewing the exhausted carbon filament, but 
the cost of the operation has not been made 
public. 

In a recently issued blue-book on tbe Falkland 
Islands by the Colonial Office, the results of an 
experimental exportation of live sheep to London 
in the year 1889 is described in detail. A cargo 
of more than two thousand animals was carried 
by the steamer Schleswig to the Thames, ■ but, 
owing to some sanitary informality, the sheep 
were not allowed to proceed farther than Dept- 
ford.; Here they were slaughtered, and the car- 
cases realised in the London market thirty shil- 
lings apiece, much less than if the animals had 
been sold alive. The original price paid for them 
was nine shillings each, so that there was pre- 
sumably a fair profit on the speculation. Two 
hundred and thirty-six died during the voyage, 
and the survivors, it was found, had each lost an 
average of fourteen pounds in weight while at 
sea. The experiment, it is hoped, may be 
repeated under more favourable conditions. 

Modern chemistry, by the operation called 
synthesis, has been enabled over and over again 
to amalgamate the various constituents of a 
body so as to reproduce it artificially. . This 
method of working, which it will be seen is the 
converse of analysis, has lately been applied by 
two Swiss inventors, resident at Paris, to the 
production of an ivory which, in all essential 
properties, is said to resemble the natural pro- 
duct obtained from elephant tusks. The new 
compound, in which nature is so closely imitated, 
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consists of certain proportions 6E lime, water, 
phosphoric acid, magnesia, alumina, gelatine, and 
albumen, which are thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether, and .kneaded into a stiff plastic -mass. It 
is then, after a period of rest, placed in moulds 
and- dried. Hydraulic power and heat are next 
applied to the compound, and the amount of each 
is regulated according to the density required for 
particular uses. After a few weeks’ seasoning 
the material is ready, and can be sawn, turned, 
and polished like genuine ivory. It can also be 
coloured if desired by the addition of aniline 
dyes or pigments during manufacture. The 
finished product differs from celluloid in being 
quite uninflammable. 

The light railways now in course of construc- 
tion in Ireland are likely to be of great perma- 
nent benefit to the country, if only in the con- 
veyance of fish from the western coasts. Mr T. 
W. Russell, M.P., who has recently made a tour 
through these western districts in the character 
of a Special Commissioner for the Daily Graphic , 
speaks of one place in particular, Achill Island, 
where he says the sea all round teems with 
fish. Shoals of mackerel and herring go lazily 
by ; while one fisherman related how he caught 
in one day eighty-seven soles, the average weight 
of which was two pounds. This catch he sent to 
Westport, thirty-seven miles away, and realised a 
profit on thorn of thirteen shillings and nine- 
pence. The next clay he caught ninety-seven, 
and could not sell them at all. Salmon, turbot, 
and lobsters can here be caught in profusion, but 
there is no market for them. The boats are mere 
canoes, only fit for fair weather, and there is no 
pier. 

The Postmaster-general offers three prizes — 
the first amounting to two hundred and fifty 
pounds — for an improved method of transferring 
mail-bags to and from trains in motion. A model 
of the apparatus in present use can be seen on 
application at the General Post-office ; but it is 
familiar to most travellers on our main lines. 
Proposed designs must be sent in to the London 
office not later than the 1st of May next. 

From Dorsetshire, says Nature, a singular 
instance of starlings being eaten by rooks is 
reported. It seems that during the very severe 
weather we had lately, a flock of starlings was 
observed on a farm at West Stafford, near Dor- 
chester, followed by a number of rooks in hot 
pursuit. The larger birds soon came up with 
their prey, and quickly despatched them, and, 
after stripping them of their feathers, devoured 
them then and there. When the scene of the 
occurrence was inspected just afterwards, the 
ground was found to be strewn with their 
feathers, but beyond these not a vestige of the 
starlings could be discovered. It seems that the 
rooks., from sheer hunger, must have been driven 
to "this extremity owing to the scarcity of other 
kinds of food. 

A new fire-resisting paint, named ‘Babylonia,’ 
has been produced by Mr Aspinall, of New Cross. 
It Is formed of chemical ingredients, the constitu- 
ents of which are kept secret. Asbestos, however, 
is, said not to be one of the substances made use 
ot Some experiments wore recently made with 
this paint in the grounds of Old Ranelagh House, 

I Fulham ; for which purpose three lmts were 
erected, each being five feet wide by six feet deep 


and seven feet high, and constructed of inch 
deals. No. 1 had received a priming, consisting 
of a clear colourless chemical solution, and was 
coated inside and out with the new paint ; No. 2 
was without the priming, being simply painted 
inside and out with the hew paint j while No. 3 
was painted inside and out with ordinary lead- 
paint. A sack of shavings was emptied into each, 
and the three were simultaneously ligh ted. : ' The 
ordinary paint caught in one minute ; by the 
end of two minutes" the hut was well alight, and 
: it was ultimately burned down. In the other 
huts the fires burned out in fifteen minutes, the 
new paint being partially blistered off in the 
region of the flames, while the woodwork had 
slightly caught in one or two places. The paint 
resisted the fire excellently, the amount of slight 
surface damage being about the same in huts 
Nos. 1 and 2. A pair of untreated muslin' curtains 
were then hung over a structure representing a 
window fitted with a Venetian blind, all the wood 
being painted with the Aspinall preparation. On 
the curtains being lighted, they were burned 
away without any damage being done to the 
blinds or the surrounding woodwork. The ex- 
periments; satisfactorily demonstrated the fire- 
resisting qualities of the new paint. 


A STAGE GHOST. 

In the course of thirty years’ experience as an 
■actor and manager in the provinces, I have had 
some curious adventures, but never one so utterly 
beyond my powers of comprehension as an occur- 
rence; which took place at the Theatre-Royal, 
Woolford, just before Christmas 1872. ,1 have 
often related the details of this matter to my 
friends, and it was talked of freely at the time. 
Of course, every man who heard it had a theory 
of his own wherewith to account for the incident 
which I could not possibly account for ; never- 
theless, none of these theories ever satisfied me, 
and I am as much mystified to-day about that' 
strange affair as I was the day it happened, 
now eighteen years ago. 

Woolford, as most people — at least people of 
my profession— are, aware, is one of the most 
important theatrical towns in England, and its 
Theatre-Royal is visited week after week by the 
leading touring companies. Eighteen years ago, 
however, it was the habit of some companies 
to remain in a large town for more than a 
week, and it was in accordance with this practice 
that the company of which I was a member 
stayed at Woolford for the three weeks pre- ' 
ceding Christmas 1872. We were a strong com- 
bination, and d tiring our stay in the place gained 
much applause for our presentation of Shake- 
spearean plays, a selection of which we put 
forward with exceptionally good mounting and 
accessories. 

There were three persons in our company 
who excited my interest in an unusual degree. 
The first was our leading lady, Miss Helen 
Lattimer, a very handsome clever woman, who 
was as charming off the stage as on it. She 
was a good deal above the' ordinary run of 
actresses, and looked upon her work with that 
fine enthusiasm which always tends to success. 
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It was a great tiling for her chances in the 
profession that she had been exceptionally well 
educated,' and was thus able to give effect to 
passages in the great dramatist’s works which 
an ordinary mind would have found it difficult 
to understand. She worked very hard, and 
devoted several hours a day to study, with the 
result that when she represented one of her 
favourite characters you quite forgot Miss Helen 
Lattimer, and thought only of Juliet or Des- 
demona or Perdita, as the case might be.- Miss 
Lattimer, in fact, had already achieved the great 
distinction of submerging herself in the character 
which she engaged to present. 

The second person who attracted my notice 
was our leading tragedian, Mr Edward Boville. 
lie had come into the company under some- 
what mysterious circumstances. None of us 
knew him as an actor ; he had certainly not 
gone through the mill, as most of us had ; and 
yet he proved himself very speedily a most 
finished artist, and rapidly rose from a minor 
position to the one he occupied at Woolf ord. 
Our manager, if he knew anything of Boville’s 
history, carefully refrained from sharing the 
knowledge with us, and we therefore invented 
a story for ourselves to the effect that Boville 
was a peer in disguise who was acting for 
amusement. That he was a gentleman we had 
no doubt. He had all the manners and tone of 
the society which we usually call aristocratic, and 
it was palpably evident that he had been educated ! 
as only public-school and university men are. 
He was always kind and sociable with the rest j 
of us ; but we knew well enough that he was not 
of us, and that under other conditions we should 
not have had intimate relations with him, 

Boville was a tall handsome man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, and I often thought that he 
and Miss Lattimer made a very fine couple. 
After he joined the company, Miss Lattimer 
and he struck up a friendship which no doubt 
seemed to some of us likely to develop into 
affection. They were a great deal together, and 
they spent hours on the stage rehearsing scenes 
from famous plays, just for the love of the 
thing, I think. But in spite of all this, I never 
saw anything which led me to suppose Boville 
to be’ in love with Miss Lattimer. He was 
always as respectful to her, in a somewhat 
fprmal and lialf-distant fashion, as he was to 
the other ladies, who, I believe, were half afraid 
of his ‘ swell ’ manners. 

There was one person, however, who thought 
that Boville was making love to Miss Lattimer, 
and that was the third of the three people who 
had excited my interest. Until Bovine's sudden 
advent and rapid rise amongst ns, Mr Charles 
Melford had always been regarded as our 
most promising man. _ He had a long experi- 
ence, came of a family of actors, and might 
be said to have been born on the stage. It 
was only natural that he should very much 
resent the way in which our manager passed 
Boville over his head, and he did not hesitate 
to express his resentment, and to throw out 
hints about amateurs and stage-struck swells, 
and so on. To tliis, however, no one paid much 
attention, for Boville was undoubtedly a very 
fine and capable actor, and well worthy tile 
esteem in which our manager held him. 


I had often thought that Melford was in love 
with Miss Lattimer. I had seen him watching 
her with an expression in his face which I 
did not like ; I had seen him try to gain speech 
of her and fail, at which times the look would 
turn to one of baffled anger. He was not a 
bad fellow when you came to know him : but 
liis dark, somewhat sullen countenance did not 
inspire any one with feelings of liking. Then, 
too, he was moody and taciturn, and sometimes 
had ugly fits, in which it was almost dangerous 
to speak to him. I believe that old Simpson, 
our manager, would have got rid of him but 
for the fact that Melford was a thoroughly- 
trained actor, and a very useful man in a travel- 
ling company. 

It was the first week in December when we 
opened at Woolford, and we were to remain there 
until the 20th, when the theatre would be closed , 
for a few days to allow of preparations being 
made for the annual pantomime. During the 
two or three weeks preceding our arrival at Wool- 
ford, matters seemed to have grown very strange 
between Boville and Melford, and more especially 
between Melford and Miss Lattimer. On more 
than one occasion I happened to come across Miss 
Lattimer and Melford talking together, and I 
fancied each time that she was in 'tears, while I 
was quite certain that he was speaking angrily 
and with a sort of peremptoriness that he had no 
right to assume. Two days after our arrival at 
Woolford I overheard these two talking in one 
of the dressing-rooms, and caught the final words 
. which were spoken by Melford. 

C I shall stand it no longer : I’ll give you 
twenty-four hours, and if you don’t speak then, 
I shall!’ 

Then he went abruptly away, and very soon 
afterwards I saw Miss Lattimer leave the theatre ; 
and though she had a thick veil on, it was 
evident to me that she had been shedding tears. 
I wondered what it was that Melford wished her 
to speak about, but, finally decided tlmt it was 
nothing more than some grievance in relation 
to business matters, of which Melford, being a 
peevish man, always had a stock. And yet that 
hardly accounted for Miss Lattimer’s tears. 
However, it was no business of mine, and I 
tried to dismiss it from my thoughts. 

Our play that night was ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
with Miss Lattimer and Boville as the two ill- 
fated lovers, and Melford in the paid of Tybalt. 
The occasion was somewhat out of the ordinary, 
for the Mayor and Aldermen of Woolford had 
1 given their patronage, and were lo lie present in 
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at the wings watching, others of the company' wings, ‘something is going to happen to me 
standing near me. Tybalt rushed on, and was to-night.' 

met by Romeo. I started to see liow real the I looked at him in amazement. He shook 

thing looked. Both men, Boville and Melford, his head. ‘Something will happen to me to- 

glared at each other as if the quarrel had been night,’ he repeated. ‘1 know it. I feel,’ lie 

a real one affecting themselves. The duel com- said in a lower voice, and looking round him 

pieneed ; the fencing was superb, for both men — ‘ I feel that something is haunting me.' 
were accomplished swordsmen. One of the men ‘Nonsense !’ 1 answered. ‘You’re out of sorts, 
standing at my side remarked how like a real Boville. The Christmas jollities will put you 
fight it was. Suddenly, as in. the stage diree- all right.’ 

tions, Romeo ran Tybalt through the heart, and ‘You’ll see,’ he said, and turned away, 
the latter, with one wild glare round, dropped. The scene soon came where .1, as Romeo, 
Boville stood motionless for a second, gazing at encounter the fiery Tybalt and slay him. As 
Ms prostrate foe. A long sigh broke upon the T stood waiting Boville’s approach, 1 suddenly 
crowded house. And then, all of a sudden, one became aware of a strange coldness that seemed 
of the girls standing at the wings shrieked aloud to spread itself all round me. The. words, 
and pointed to a stain that was rapidly crimson- < Here comes the fiery Tybalt back again,’ 

ingi the hoards. The duel had been no acting ; „ „ . . , T 

it was real, and Melford lav there dead ! 011 ear6 unheeded. I saw Boville advanc- 

I have only a confused recollection of what And then- 1 felt a cold touch on my hand, 

followed. There was no more acting that night, aiK ‘ A voice— Melford a ^ voice whisper: ‘Not 
and the streets were soon full of a crowd talking } r ° l h " on h ^ hdt myself held as m a vice, and 
of the awful mischance that had just taken place another Romeo glide past me sword m hand, 
at the Theatre-Royal. For mischance it could L ca PS\^ a glimpse of his face— heavens ! it was 

be, and nothing else. By some dire mistake, Melford conic hack. 1 heard the rapiers clash 

Boville had used a buttonless rapier. At the together, and stood spell-bound. I heard a voice 
crucial moment, he said, Melford slipped, and the behind me whisper: ‘Go cm, Tom— go on,’ and 
weapon, instead of passing between body and liever m°veu. I was watching something that 
arm, had penetrated his heart. 110 ° ne 111 that house saw except myself. There 

Of course there was an inquiry and an inquest, they stood, tlicj^ living man Boville, and the ghost 
and so on; but everybody seemed agreed that Melford, lighting. Suddenly, Melford s rapier 
the whole thing was a terrible accident, and no went home, and Boville fell. I fainted and 
blame was attached to Boville. ^melford was dropped on the stage. _ 
interred, and in a day or two the matter was When 1 came round, it was to hoar of a 

treated like the proverbial nine days’ wonder, tragedy. They said that Boville advanced upon 

But Boville went, about looking very pale and the stage, and that I, for some unaccountable 
haggard— a great contrast to Miss Lattimer, reason, stood still as if transfixed. Boville s 
who somehow seemed to have recovered her tace suddenly assumed a horror-stricken expres- 
spirits. sion ; lie threw up his arms and dropped— dead. 

■ For a week after the accident the theatre was Heart-disease, the doctors said, 
closed, and when we re-opened, Boville’s name 1 told my story afterwards, ( and got laughed 
was noton the bills, the manager considering it ft. But whatever the truth of the matter may 
advisable that he should not appear for a while, be, and whatever was the nature of that strange 
Consequently, the duties of leading man de- secret shared by Miss Lattimer and the two 
volved on me, and bard work I bad during the uien, I know beyond question that my place 
next fortnight. However, I acquitted myself so as Romeo was assumed for a minute by the 
much to the satisfaction of old Simpson that he spirit of Charles Melford in order that he might 
set apart the last night of our stay at Wooiford wreak his vengeance on the man who had mur- 
for ih y bonofit* cicrcti liim tliroo wcclcs ])cfoi'C‘, 


A RAINY DAY IN SPRING. 


But kindly sunshine lights this little room, 

For Love makes summer in my heart, to-day ; 
What though the outer world he chilled and j 
Within these walls there Leaks a starry bloom 
Of showy blossoms, shining through the gloom- 
My darling’s message, sent from far away. 
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the English and German visitors to his beloved 
volcano. He loved my compatriots, he said, 
because they generally paid best. But he loved 
the Germans more because they were wont to 
be so much more amiable than the English. 

When the day began to break, which it did 
in a severely chill manner, Etna put on a very 
piquant robe of beauty. The sunlight caught 
the snow and the eddying steam from her 

cone, and made them look very fascinating. 
Then it crept down the lower snow-slopes yard 
by yard, until at length it shone on Sebastian’s 
head, and made him lift his cap and mutter 
his orations to his guardian saint. Two or three 
little birds began to twitter among the chestnut 
trees of the forest in which we were riding, to 
remind us that we were not in a land wholly 
dead and devastated. Earlier in the night 

we had ridden through much jetty lava, the 
outflow of 1885, which did an immense amount 
of damage to the village of Nieolosi, and sent 
the villagers speeding down to Catania to escape 
it. The smoke from this lava had caught us 
in the face, mildly, however ; for the ruin had 
spent its force years ago. Here among the 

chestnut trees we were out of the way of lava. 
The trees had been planted by a certain Prince, 
the owner of Etna and its southern flanks, in 
the deep sand which had been ejected from 

the mountain at one time and another in the 
form of mud ; and lustily they seemed to thrive 
in it. The contrast between the bright green 
of the leaves of the trees and the black soil 
from which they proceeded was odd and capti- 
vating. 

We rode for three hours, until we came to a 
little house with a red roof on a bluff among 
the trees. Here at one time had been a crater 
of Etna, one of tlie scores upon scores which 
have broken out upon the immense body of 
the volcano. At present, the crater was inani- 
mate ; perhaps it was really dead ; one never 
knows, however, what a volcano is capable of ; 
and it is quite possible that this very day or 
to-morrow a spring of molten lava may boil 


AN ASCENT OE MOUNT ETNA. 
Among- the habits peculiar to our century, not 
the least curious is that of mountain-climbing. I 
A hundred years back it was tlie fashion, even 
for men of accomplished minds, to regard moun- 
tains upon the surface of the earth much as we 
regard the boils and ulcers which afflict the 
human body. They were objects to be denunci- 
ated, as much for their ugliness or awesomeness 
as for their uselessness. A nice level land like 
Holland, which incited the husbandman to labour 
upon it, and repaid bis labour with bountiful 
crops, was indeed something to grow eloquent 
about. But a mountain was nothing better than 
a pile of rocks cumbering the earth, of no service 
to man or beast. ■ 

Mountain-climbing, therefore, like steam, is 
sure to be recorded as one of tlie peculiarities 
of our age. In the next century, the chances are 
that all our high peaks will be possessed of 
aerial railways, which will of course be the death 
of Alpine Clubs and elevated pedestrian feats. 
The man who wishes to get a name for himself 
with posterity — no matter whether the posterity 
be domestic merely or world-wide — must make 
haste and go from continent to continent, scaling 
peaks with his own unaided legs while he may. 

Some such thoughts as these filled my head 
as my guide and I ambled through tlie black 
sand of the lower slopes of Etna on our way 
to the summit. You see, I had declined to play 
the part of pedestrian. One must really draw 
tlie line of this sort of thing at volcanoes ; for 
of all toilsome work afoot, give me that of the 
effort to climb in sand an indefinite number 
of inches deep. 

It was a lovely morning, the time about four 
o’clock. There was a bright moon in the quiet 
heavens, and the cone of Etna — a fearful height 
above us — was calmly puffing its smoke towards 
Italy. My guide, one Sebastian, promised me all 
sorts of views when we should get to the summit, 
and meanwhile, heedless of my own nationality, 
lie amused me by drawing a comparison between 
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upwards into the kitchen of the woodmen who 
live in this little red-roofed house, so remote | 
from the rest of the world. It is the house 
nearest to Etna, and as such receives divers dis- 
tinguished visitors in the course of the year. 

Here, then, our mules were allowed to drink 
. half a bucketful of water, and rub their noses 
for encouragement through the tough residue 
of work that was before them. And here, too, 
Sebastian and I, and a youthful wood-cutter 
who had the luck to he at home, shared the 
contents of our haversacks, which afforded us 
a breakfast of baked meats, soup, coffee, tongue, 
fresh oranges, and the red wine of Nicolosi, all 
of which we enjoyed with no small appetite. 

It was in a cheerful mood that we resumed 
our journey after the meal, and each with an 
indifferent Italian cigar between his teeth. 
Etna was still unveiled above us, and the sun 
had gained no little power while we had tarried. 
From the chestnut woods, we passed to the 
naked mountain sides, where mud-slopes, and 
iron lava streams and rounded heaps of yielding 
ash or sand, gave us every possible variety of 
highway. Little by little, Sicily, all the way 
to Syracuse, was displayed to view beneath us : 
white towns and green fields and . dark woods ; 
shining tortuous water-courses ; yellow sands 
by the curving bays of the coast-line ; and the 
bright blue sea, which did hut just eddy upon 
the sands. Below, all was radiant, warm to 
the heart, exhilarating. Above, the snow of 
Etna looked more and more formidable ; and 
the black rocks of the adjacent lesser heights, 
where they were too steep to hold the snow, 
were forbidding enough to make the heart of an 
eighteenth-century tourist withdraw into his hoots. 

But the worst of these high peaks is the 
uncertainty by which they are surrounded. 
Though they stand against the blue with no 
. suggestion of cloud anywhere one minute, you 
cannot answer for them a minute afterwards. 
This applies especially to active volcanoes. 
The steam from their craters has a knack of 
generating clouds without external help ; and 
if there be but a shred of ordinary cloud 
within their reach, they will try to seize upon 
it and make it swell' till it be big enough 
to form a night-cap or a day-cap of a size 
to hide the mountain lop. completely from the 
eyes of inquisitive mortals. Thus, when, with 
the feeling of a man personally aggrieved, I 
drew Sebastian’s attention to a handful of 
cloud which seemed to have caught upon one 
of Etna’s lesser peaks, and grew while I looked 
at it, Sebastian did but shake his shoulders in 
reply. ‘It is not good for ns— that !’ he said. ‘It 
will be all over us soon, and the view it will 
he’ _ A pout of the lip ended his prophecy. 

Now,. if there is one thing more objectionable 
than a prophet of evil, it is the fulfilment of 
the evil prophet’s prophecy. I could have for- 
given Sebastian his pessimism, if it had not 
by-and-hv been so- amply justified. Indeed, it 
was too quickly accomplished to be referred to 
. ' the future at all. The puff of wool— as it ap- 
peared— distended itself until it had hid half 
the snow above us, and then there sounded in 
our ears the noise of a rushing wind, as the 
vapour came hurtling down upon us and isolated 
us from all things. 

■ 




This was supremely tiresome, of course ; more- 
over, it lasted. We journeyed on for an hour 
until there was as much snow below as above 
us ; and all the time we saw nothing except each 
other; and 1 am now free to confess that though 
1 thought Sebastian a line fellow at the outset 
of our acquaintanceship, 1 became mortally tired 
of him ere the mountain was scaled. In justice 
to him, however, he was nearly as much dis- 
appointed as myself, lie endeavoured to console 
me by expressing his opinion that, after all, if 
we persevered, we might, at the summit, find 
ourselves above the clouds and under a pure 
lucent blue sky. Of course, I myself knew as 
much, from my experience of high peaks. 

When we had journeyed for five hours from 
the house in the forest, always on our mules, a 
white shape suddenly loomed through the gray 
of the clouds close in front of us. A moment 
later, and we could distinguish the dome of 
a building, and stout walls round about the 
building. This was the Observatory, a robust 
house, nearly ten thousand feet above the sea, 
but differing from the Observatory of Vesuvius 
! in being devoid of inhabitants. Only when Etna 
is in an eruptive mood does one or other of 
the Sicilian Professors of Seismology, or I know 
not what else, come hither and take up his abode 
within convenient reach of the crater. At other 
times, it serves as a house of refuge for the 
traveller, who may sleep and eat here as com- 
fortably as if he were in the hotel of Nicolosi, 
some seven thousand feet lower. 

The smell of sulphur at this point became 
very strong. It was clear, even without the 
aid of metrical instruments, that we were nearing 
the summit. 1 declined to delay and drink wine 
in the precincts of this elevated nest, with its 
beds of straw, knives and forks and cups for 
the service of tourists. It would have been too 
| humiliating if, by such sensual dallying, we were 
j to lose any opportunity of a prospect which 
might in the meantime be offered us by Etna’s 
! cone. 

We now left our laggard mules, io get what 
comfort they could from a pasture of snow and 
cinders. The climb up the cone of the mountain, 
which begins almost from the walls of the Obser- 
vatory, is far too steep for a nude; and indeed 

the man who trusted even to that sagacious 

quadruped’s instinct to carry him safely through 
the bombardment of rocks and molten matter 
which he has to face, and also to lead him 

along the edge of the crater itself, might well 

be envied for his philosophy and confidence. 

At this stage in the day I was forced to bless 
Sebastian for ; his augury of : good , because it 
happened to be fulfilled in part. We had left 
the; clouds below us. It was delightful to shake 
the last shred of them from our feet, and then 
to look down at their dense mass, and feel that 
we were superior to them, even as we were 
superior for the moment to most of the denizens 
of our hard-working world. The blue sky above 
our heads was bright to a marvel. Nor could 
the eddying vapour from the crater, to which 
we slowly fought our way, sully these glorious 
heavens to any extent. It rose with a white 
whirl against the sky, and then drifted towards 
the north-east with easy, graceful movement. 

Our climb was not easy. The slopes of the 
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crater were at a stiff angle ; and their substance 
was of soft mud, that had been liquid, impreg- 
nated with ash and masses of lava. Now and 
again a shower of fiery cinders, interspersed with 
bigger stones glowing with red-heat, fell with 
a thud or a sprinkling, sound to the right or 
left of ns, above us or behind us. How we 
escaped them, I cannot tell. It must have been 
due to Sebastian’s shrewdness ; for, after every 
violent eddy of smoke upwards, he kept a brisk 
lookout from under the shade of his palm, and 
directed my steps with the promptitude of a 
successful general. Though the height of the 
summit above the Observatory is only about 
twelve hundred feet, we were more than an hour 
ascending it. This will give some idea of the 
severity of the climb, and perhaps of the perils 
which it was necessary to guard -against in no 
rash mood of hurry. ' 

At last, however, we stood on a level, and 
the boiling vapour was seen seething up from 
a great yawning pit at our feet. ‘Behold it!’ 
cried Sebastian, with a salute, bareheaded, to 
the mountain ; and I realised that I was ten 
thousand eight hundred feet above the sea, and 
in as convenient a situation for a sensational 
ending as a man may find anywhere in the 
world. Etna responded to Sebastian’s civilities 
with a terrific bellow, and an out-throw of ashes 
and rocks that put me in much doubt of my 
ability to live through it. The stench of the sul- 
phur, too, was villainous, and though I adopted 
Sebastian’s plan of binding a handkerchief over 
my mouth and nostrils, it was all I could do 
to draw one satisfactory breath in ten. Add 
to this, that the ground upon which we stood 
was composed of burning ashes and hot mud, 
and it will be apparent that Etna’s summit is 
not altogether fit for the daintily-shod tourists 
who climb Vesuvius by the funicolarc, nor an 
easy spot for the indulgence of poetical rhapsodies. 

Some say the crater of Etna is two miles 
round ; others are satisfied with half the esti- 
mate. The truth isthat both reckonings may be 
justified. At one time the crater is two miles 
in circumference ; at other times, more or less. 
The volcano is so terribly active that it is 
always revising and reshaping itself. The out- 
cast of ash one week— most of which falls 
back into the crater obliquely, so as to form an 
inclined bank— may be so prodigious that the 
crater itself seems curtailed of a third of its 
previous area. But perhaps on the eighth day 
that part of the floor — to speak loosely — of the 
crater which has to support this growing weight 
of material suddenly gives way; and not only 
all the newly-formed boundaries, but part of 
the original environing rim of the crater, fall 
in ; and so the circuit of the crater is enlarged. 
This process is always going on with greater 
or less rapidity. And the fact that it occurs so 
constantly makes the traveller’s measurements of 
so little permanent value that he may generally 
be counselled to spare himself all trouble in tlie 
matter. 

If I may credit Sebastian, we were fortunate 
enough to sec Etna in a very impetuous mood. 
His roaring and evacuations were both on a 
vast scale. But I could have wished it other- 
wise, when I found that,- thanks to this fervour, it 
was impossible to see into the crater itself, the 


vapour was so very dense. But I saw enough 
to have my respect for the mountain raised very 
high in comparison with that which I feel for 
Vesuvius. It is no very dieroic feat to descend 
into Vesuvius’s crater, though a dangerous one ; 
but the sides of Etna’s erater were perpendicular, 
which gave the place a . character of awe much 
transcending that which Vesuvius inspires. 

Well, we tarried on the summit an hour, until 
my boots could hold out no longer, and until 
certain ominous signs made Sebastian wish to 
move homewards. Something of Sicily we saw 
beyond the clouds which girdled us, but it was 
very vague. The mountains of Lower Calabria, 
in Italy, seemed a part of Sicily, the narrow- 
strait being quite expunged. For the rest, I 
gave my attention to Etna solely. The ominous- 
signs I have mentioned were an excited move- 
ment in the nether ciouds, as if they pro- 
posed to ascend to our own elevation.” Ordi- 
narily, this would have been a mark of better 
weather ; but Sebastian had a different theory. 
He fancied it would be the prelude to a thunder- 
storm. The electricity in the darkening clouds 
would meet the electricity of the volcano, and 
the consequences would be alarming. And so, 
though not without a wish to stay to see so 
sublime a conflict, reluctantly I yielded to 
Sebastian’s wish, and we left Etna to himself 
again. Some day, however, I propose to return 
to the mountain with a portmanteau full of 
books and manuscript paper. If a man cannot 
read and write to advantage .in a house like 
the Observatory, I fail to see what inspiration 
solitude can ever assume to beget. 


DU MARESQ'S DAUGHTER. 

By Grant Allen, Aothor of ‘ In All Shades,’ 

‘This Mortal Coil,’ etc. 

CHAPTER XVI;— ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT. 
To Linnell, the blow was a very severe one. 
At thirty, when a man loves, he loves in earnest. 
No playing then with light loves in the portal ; 
no time then to wince and relent and refrain : 
the wounds he gets at that age go deep and 
rankle. As Linnell returned to the Red Lion 
that morning he felt the world was indeed a 
blank to him. Once only in his life had he 
indulged in the madness of daring to think a 
woman loved him ; he had put that woman 
to the test, oh, such a tiny test, and found 
her wanting past all belief. Henceforth, he 
would hold no girl a goddess. The game was 
played— and lost. Linnell was tired of it. 

He had left the oriental picture behind him 
at the Wren’s Nest. The portrait of Haviland 
Duiuavesq himself stood Iron ti n g him on the 
easel in his own sitting-room. It wanted several 
hours’ work yet of its final completion. That 
fiery energy of despair he had felt at the cottage 
still possessed his soul. Seizing his palette, all 
on fire, and working away with a will from 
vivid memory alone— a memory now quickened 
by his unnatural exaltation — Linnell proceeded 
to fill in the remaining details, and to plach 
upon the canvas a breathing, speaking, living 
portrait of the great philosopher in his happiest 
aspect. It was not Ditmaresq as he appeared 
to the artist the day before on the west cliffs — 
not that shattered and disappointed okl man of 
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seventy, pleading hard against his own earlier 
and better self for the lowest and vulgarest esti- 
mate of life— hut Dumaresq as he appeared 
on that first glorious evening at the Wren’s 
Nest, with the heroic air of resignation and sim- 
plicity lie had worn on his face, while he told 
in plain unvarnished language the story of his 
own grand and noble devotion in the morning 
of his days to an impersonal cause. Linnell 
remembered every curve of the features, every 
flash of the eyes, every turn of tlie expression, 
as Dumaresq had unfolded before them in full 
detail that strange history of magnificent, self- 
denial. That was the Dumaresq that should 
live for ever upon his earnest canvas : that 
was the Dumaresq whose lineaments posterity 
should transcribe from his hand on the title- 
page of five thousand future editions of the 
Encyclopaedic Philosophy. For Linnell was too 
single-minded in his admiration of Dumaresq 
to let contempt for one aspect of the man’s 
nature interfere with appreciation for the great- 
■ ness of his life-work. Let him be emotionally 
whatever he might, intellectually, Linnell felt 
sure in his own sold, Haviland Dumaresq towered 
like a giant among the lesser and narrower 
thinkers of his age. 

After three hours’ hard work, he desisted at 
last, and standing back in the room, gazed close 
with a critical eye at the portrait. His instincts 
told him it was a magnificent picture : he had 
put Ids very heart’s blood into each stroke of 
: the pencil. The landlady came up while he 
worked, and announced lunch ; but Linnell would 
not lay aside his brush for a second till his task 
was done. c Give me a glass of claret and a 
sandwich,’ he cried hastily ; and the landlady, 
lamenting sore that all them nice sweetbreads 
was cooked for nothing, was fain perforce to 
acquiesce in his Spartan humour. But when 
. the last touch had been put to the picture, and 
| Dumaresq himself gazed forth from the canvas, j 
a thinker confessed in all his greatness, Linnell 
stood before it with folded hands, astonished at 
his own unexpected force and originality. Never 
| before in his life had he painted with all the 
inborn energy of his nature unrestrained by petty: ! 
fours and unworthy self-criticisms. Never before 
had he so trusted to his own true genius; and 
the result of that proud and justified confidence 
: was apparent at a glance on the easel before 
i him. 

Women take refuge from disappointment in 
tears; men in action, and above all in work. 
The work had soothed Linnell’s nerves gradu- 
ally. He sat down to his desk, when the task 
was complete, and wrote a hasty note with trem- 
bling hands to Psyche. It was the first he had 
ever written to her : it would be the last. His 
one love-letter. And then no more hereafter, 
whatever come with years. 

Dear Miss Dumaresq — I leave Petherton for 
ever this evening. I leave England for ever 
to-morrow. The oriental picture is at the Wren’s 
Nest. I beg you to keep it as some slight me- 
mento of me. The portrait of your father I 
have finished from memory this afternoon. Let 
it remain at the Red Lion till dry ; then kindly 
send for it and take it home. You were quite 
right in thinking your i'atlier’e features ought 




not to be lost to the world and to posterity. 
That they may not be lost, I beg you to accept 
this faint representation of them - not wholly 
unworthy, T venture to believe, of the striking 
original — during your own lifetime, and to leave 
it by will at your death as a sacred trust to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Before this reaches 
you, I shall have left the inn. No answer can 
then find me anywhere. — Good-bye for ever.— 
Faithfully yours, C. A. L. 

He folded it up, took it out, and posted it. 
Then he returned, all tremulous, to the Red 
Lion, packed up his belongings in his little 
portmanteau, paid his bill, and drove down to 
, catch the last train to London. The dream 
of his life was gone for ever. He didn’t care 
much now what became of him. 

At the station he jumped lightly into the 
first carriage he happened to see. It was almost 
empty, but one man sat in the far corner, looking 
out of the window. As the train moved out, 
the man turned. Linnell recognised him. It 
was a journalist acquaintance of other days, a 
man on the staff of a London daily, who acted 
at times as a special war correspondent. 

Linnell was by no means pleased at the un- 
expected recognition, for he would far have pre- 
ferred to be left alone, and to nurse his chagrin 
and mortification by himself : but there was 
no help for it now : the journalist had seen 
him, and it was too late to change into another 
carriage. So he gulped down his regret as best 
lie might, and said in as cheerful a voice as 
he could muster : ‘Hullo, Considine, on the move, 
as usual ! And where are you off to V 
I ‘ Khartoum, this time,’ the easy-going journalist 
replied jauntily. ‘ Hot work, too, at this time 
of year. I only received orders by wire to 
Plymouth at nine this morning, and I. leave 
Charing Cross at nine to-morrow. But it’s 
nothing when you’re used to it. I’m all on 
the job, you know. Bless you, I was sent out. to 
Zululand once, much quicker than that. Down 
at the office at six one evening, in comes a wire, 

“ Troubles in Zululand.” Says the chief: “Oou- 
sidine, me boy, you’re off to Africa.” Says I: 
“When ?” Says he : “ Steamer sailed from South- 
ampton yesterday. Go overland, and catch it 
at Lisbon.” So off I rushed to Cannon Street 
in the clothes I stood up in, and just managed ; 
to bundle into the night-mail, without even 
so much as a pocket comb by way of luggage: 
bought a portmanteau and a few things I needed 
in a . spare ■ hour at Paris ; and was ’ at Pieter- 
maritzburg, as fresh as a daisy, before the fight- 
ing had seriously begun on the frontier. I call 
that smart. But a job like this is really quite 
easy for me.’ 

‘ Well, but you don’t know Arabic!’ Linnell 
cried, a little taken aback. 

‘Arabic, is it? Sorrow a word, me dear fellow. 
But what of that? I’ve gone the world over 
| with English alone, and as much of every native 
, lingo I come across as will allow me to swear 
at the beastly niggers to the top of my wishes 
in their own tongue.’ 

Linnell looked graver. ‘ But you ought to 
know Arabic, really,’ he said. ‘ Any man who 
goes to Khartoum nowadays is to some extent 
liable to take his life in his hands for the time 
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being. I ’ve been a good deal about in Africa Ami Psyche then 'would have what she lived for. 
myself, you know, and for my own part I She wanted riches ; and this would ensure her 
Wouldn’t like to trust myself in the interior at them. It would be better so. Psyche would 
present unless I could pass at a pinch as a decent derive far more pleasure from that heavy metal 
Mohammedan. That is to say, if I valued my than ever he could. 

life — which I don’t, as it happens — but that’s ‘Realty,’ he said, with a bitter smile, ‘I don’t 
nothing.’ know, Considine, that what you propose mightn’t 

/ ‘ You speak Arabic, I suppose Considine said very well suit me. Would it be too late now to 
suggestively. see the Porte- Cray on people after we get up to 

£ Like English, almost,’ the painter answered town this very evening V 
with a nod. ‘I’d pass for a Mohammedan easily ‘Too late, is it?’ the correspondent echoed, 
anywhere in Africa.’ delighted. ‘Never a bit, I tell you. We ’ll ring 

‘Shall you go out there this winter ? You them up out of the sleep of the just. Though 
generally do, I recollect ; and this time there ’ll they ’re rascals enough, if it comes to that, to 
be lots of amusement. Things are getting lively deserve to lie awake from sunset to cockcrow, 
on the Upper Nile. They ’ll be having a row up They ’re just* dying to get some fellow to volun- 
yonder before long. I expect squalls, myself, teer for the place. Old Lingard ’d see you if it , 
before the winter’s over, and I wouldn’t be out was two in the morning. You can arrange to- 
ol the fun myself for a sovereign, I can tell night, and pack at once, and come off with me 
you.’ by the first continental train to-morrow. Why, 

Linn ell laughed. ‘You’re a born Irishman,’ I want a man who can speak Arabic myself, 
he answered good-humouredly. ‘You love a Camels I understand ; I rode some dozens of 
fight, as your countryman loves to brandish his them to death — may Heaven forgive me for it 
shillelagh at Donny brook Fair. Well, no; I — pushing on to Candahar in the Afghan busi- 
hadn’t definitely canvassed the Nile for this next ness: but Arabic, I admit, ’s one too many for 
winter, I confess ; but now I come to think of it, me. I’ll take you round to see old Lingard at 
it might be worth while tb see the fighting. I once, when we get up to town, and we’ll be 
don’t much care where I go now, and to a man whirling across France in a Pullman car by this 
who ’s thoroughly tired of his life, Khartoum at time to-morrow. We’ll catch the train de luxe ' 
present offers exceptional attractions.’ at Paris, and you ’ll just have time to meet the 

‘ That ’s right, me boy,’ the correspondent cried, Alexandria steamer before she leaves Brindisi/* 
slapping him hard on the back. ‘You speak Linnell’s mind was made up in a moment, 
with the spirit of an officer and a gentleman. He would go to Africa. And sure enough, by 
You ’d better pack_ up your portmanteau at once eleven o’clock that night it was all settled; 
and come along off with me by the next oppor- Linnell had accepted the proffered post as special 
tunity. A man who can wear a burnous like a artist for the Forte-Crayon at Khartoum; and 
native and jabber Arabic ’s the right man for the Psyche lay, white as death, with Linnell’s letter 
place this blessed minute. I’ve got the very post pressed against her heaving bosom, on her own 
m my gift to suit you. It’s an artist you are, little bed in the Wren’s Nest at Petherton. 

and an artist I’m looking for. The Porte- „ 

Crayon people are on the hunt for a fellow who atw-potmam nAUL.mr.nc vr^-nr 
can draw to go out and get himself killed at AMERICAN MONSTERS NOW EXTINCT. 
Khartoum in their service. Liberal terms : first- America is a land of big things— 'big trees, big 
rate pay : a pension if wounded : a solatium for valleys, mammoth caves, big cities, and big shows ; 
your widow if killed outright : and an elegant so that we are hardly surprised when we sorne- 
tomb over your cold ashes ^ Westminster Abbey. times hear of American gentlemen emulating 
What more can ye want ? It s a splendid chance. „ , , n , ... , ,, , 8 ■ 

You can paint the Malldi as bliuTk as you like, lo “ c y ot ‘ Okibmhoe, _the marvellous story- • 
and no criticism. Sure, there’ll be nobody else teller, the great boaster, m one of Longfellows 
on the spot to contradict you.’ most beautiful poems. But we never hear our 

The idea fell in well with Linnell’s present transatlantic cousins boasting that the animals 
humour. When a man has just been disap- of their country are larger or- more formidable 
pointed in love, he takes gloomy views as to the thau those inhabiting other regions. As a 
future of the universe. Linnell was anxious to matter of fact, certain big and powerful creatures, 
go away anywhere from England, and not indis- such as lious tigers, elephants, and giraffes, are 
posed to get killed and be done with it. At 1’ A 

Khartoum his various talents and acquirements tA . b ^ , , ' m- 

would be worth more to himself and the world ^ was nofc always so - Time was— ages 

at large than anywhere else. He wanted action ; and a § es ago— when what we now call ‘ the New 
ho wanted excitement. The novelty of the posi- World ’ was inhabited by the strangest and the 
tion would turn the current of his pessimistic most gigantic forms of life that the world has 
thoughts. And besides, if he_ died- for he didn’t seen. Geologists such as Professors Marsh and 
conceal from himself the fact that there was Cope, in searching among the stony records of 
danger in the scheme —he saw how his death certain geological periods, have discovered the 

*pwi-. US f 0 U i ? s *^ C i e ' J-h°^gh she rem ains of a host of reptiles of great diversity, 
waant the Psyche he had once dreamt about, he e . e , , J 

loved her still, and he would love her for ever. ofl °? ot stupendous size, and m some cases so 
He could leave all he possessed to Psyche. That unUce ar U of the present inhabitants oi the 
would be heaping coals of fire, indeed, on her gl°H whether living on land or in the sea, that 
head ; but even Haviland Dumaresq, probably, we might almost fancy ourselves in fairyland, as 
would not refuse to take a dead man’s money, we try to clothe the bones with living flesh, and 
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to picture them as they really were, walking or 
crawling on the ground, puddling in the water, 
and living in the air. The creatures of a fertile 
imagination could scarcely be more strange ; and 
to the student of extinct, reptiles, the ‘dragons’: 


of old days are hardly so wonderful 


primeval monsters would have appeared to man, 
had it been permitted to the human race to be 
their contemporaries. 

p It is difficult for us, living in an age. of quad- 
rupeds (Mammals), and accustomed to the present 
state of affairs, in which reptiles pla;y only a sub- 
ordinate part, to picture the life of a continent 
where they played the chief part. But such was 
undoubtedly the case at a certain period in the 
world’s history. It is not to be implied that 
these wonderful extinct reptiles were confined to 
the American continent, for such is not the case. 
Some very remarkable skeletons have been dug 
out of strata in England and other parts of 
Europe. Among such are the great ‘Eish- lizard’ 
(Ichthyosauri m) found in Dean Buckland’s time, 
and described in all text-books of geology ; also 
the curious ‘Hying dragons,* known as Ptero- 
dactyls , with their wings on their lingers (like 
bats), enabling them to fly. We do not propose to 
speak of these, as most of our readers will have 
heard or read something about them, or perhaps 
have seen the models in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace. But we propose to confine our 
remarks entirely to a group of fossil reptiles, 
called Deinosaurs, of which very little was known 
twenty years ago. For our knowledge of this 
wonderful order of reptiles we are mainly 
indebted to the persevering labours of the above- 
named Professors, who, with their pupils and 
others — sometimes guarded from hostile Indians 
by an escort of soldiers— have in the Far West 
dug up the fossilised remains of these ancient 
creatures. The results of their labours have not 
yet attained a compact form ; so that the student 
is obliged to hunt through many volumes of 
different scientific journals in order to read the 
numerous ‘papers’ in which the creatures are 
described and reconstructed. Having spent some 
time in so doing, we now put together a few notes 
on Deinosaurs lor those who would like to know 
something about them. 

One difficulty which meets us at the outset is 
tlmt many fossil creatures, and especially Deino- 
saurs, were so very different in character from 
those living now, that even in cases where the 
remains are complete and well preserved, natural- 
ists find it no easy matter to assign to them their 
proper places in the reptile class and to decide 
in which tribe they should be included. Thus it 
has been found necessary to create new orders or 
tribes for some of the fossil forms. Such is the 
case with Deinosaurs ; they are placed quite by 
themselves ; we cannot class them with any of 
the foul' existing orders, of which turtles, snakes, 
lizards, and crocodiles are examples. For the 
sake of those who may be familiar with geolo- 

S ical terms, we may mention that. Deinosaurs 
ourislied during the three successive periods 
known as the New Red Sandstone, the Jurassic, 
and the Cretaceous or Chalk period. 

First, with regard to the name which has been 
given to these creatures ; it means ‘ Terrible 
lizards and doubtless their ‘aspect’ when alive 
was ‘ terrible.’ This has been generally accepted, 


although Professor Huxley has proposed the 
name Ornithoscelida, or ‘bird-legged,’ which 
would make prominent one of their most striking 
and : important characters — namely, a strong 
resemblance to birds of the ostrich tribe, the 
‘running-birds.’ Meyer, another great authority, ; 
proposed the name Pachypoda, or ‘ thick-footed.’ 
/We mention these facts in order to point out the ;: 
peculiar mixture of characters presented by this 
great and varied group of reptiles. Thus, the 
name Deinosauria, given by Professor Owen, con- 
nects them with the lizards ; the second name 
connects them with birds ; and the third name 
is suggestive of our modern pachyderms— the ; 
elephant, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros, with 
their thick skins and big feet. 

They varied very much in size : some were 
only two feet long and lightly built ; others were 
truly colossal in size and power, thus rivalling 
the whales and elephants of the present day. In 
one of these giant reptiles the upper bone of the 
hindleg was five and a half feet long ; in another 
the same bone was six feet three inches long— a 
great deal bigger than the same bone of an 
elephant — and the reptile itself attained a length 
of from eighty to a hundred feet ! The remains 
of Deinosaurs come chiefly from the Jurassic and 
Cretaceous rocks. They were doubtless very 
| numerous during the preceding period of the 
New Red Sandstone; but as we have to rely 
mainly on footprints and fragments of skeletons, 
we do not know very lunch '"about those of that 
period. 

Many strange creatures lived at the same time ; 
but these Deinosaurs exhibit a ‘ new departure,’ 


for their skeletons show a very marked approach 
to birds. Without introducing technical details, 


it will be sufficient for our purpose to mention 
one of the best known examples— namely, the 
famous Iguanodon, described by the late Dr 
Mantell. Some huge bones of this creature were 
found in Sussex, and may be seen in the 
Brighton. Museum, also at South Kensington 
(Natural History Museum). Since Dr Man toll’s 
day, complete specimens of this monster have 
been unearthed, so that it is now possible to 
restore it, and form a very fair idea of its appear- 
ance, since every bone is known. This ponderous 
Deinosaur was from thirty to fifty feet long, 
and fed on the leaves of trees in the neighbour- 
hood of the Weald. In Wealden strata are found 
gigantic impressions, or tracks, which it can 
hardly be doubted were made by this creature ; 
but they show impressions of only three toes, and 
so have, in spite of their size, a strangely bird- 
like character. The fore-limbs were quite small,, 
and possessed five fingers ; but the hind-limbs 
were enormous ; and there is little doubt that it 
was in the habit of sitting erect on its hindlegs* 
because we do not find impression, s of the fore- 
limbs. It had a long neck ami small head. 
Now, these are all bird-like characters. Foot- 
prints very similar to those found in Sussex have 
been discovered in the famous New Red Sand- 
stone strata of the Connecticut Valley in America. 
Indeed, the resemblance to bird-tracks is in some 
cases so striking that serious differences of opinion 
arose as to whether they were made by birds or 
by reptiles. Even now, it would seem that some 
of them were produced by birds, although no 
remains of birds luive been discovered there ; 
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along the ground. But neither of these argu- 
ments is valid. The ancient earth was trodden, 
by larger quadrupeds than our elephants . 5 He 
thinks it may have led an amphibious life, haunt- 
ing both land and water. Only one: small tooth 
was found ; hut from this .Professor Phillips con- 
cludes that it was a vegetable feeder. 

The best known American Deinosaurs belong- 
ing to this division were Brontosaurus and Atlan- 
tosaurus. The former of these veritable monsters 
is now thoroughly known. Professor Marsh lias 
drawn a complete restoration of the skeleton. 
It attained a length of fifty feet, and is estimated 
to have had a ' live- weight ’ of twenty tons ! It 
had a small head, very long neck, solid hones, 
and a long heavy tail. The hindlegs are of 
enormous size, suggestive of an elephant rather 
than a reptile. The small head ana brain seem 
to indicate a slow-moving reptile. ? It was en- 
tirely without offensive or defensive weapons, 
or bony plates on the skin. In habit it was 
more or less amphibious, and probably fed on 
aquatic and other succulent vegetation. Perhaps 
the individuals which have been found got 
‘mired , 5 and so died in the mud. The largest ! 
of all the Deinosaurs was Atlantosaurus, which 
attained a length of nearly one hundred feet! 
But, since the bones , have not all been found, 
it is impossible at present to give a description 
of this reptile. The ‘ ctip-bones 5 or vertebrae are 
larger than those of the largest whales. 

The unfortunate scarcity of Deinosaurian 
remains in the New Red Sandstone rocks both 
of England and America is matter for regret; 
but there can be little doubt that this great order 
of reptiles was then flourishing. If they have 
bequeathed very few of their bones to posterity, 
they have at least left their ‘tracks’ behind them 
— Footprints on the sands of time , 5 in a literal 
.sense. 

The Deinosaurs show us the reptile class in 
; : the height of their power. The evolutionist 
; believes that reptiles developed into birds ; but 
whether this wonderful transformation actually 
took place through the Deinosaurs we cannot 
et tell. At least these creatures mark the 
ighest point in the scale of animal life attained 
by reptiles as such, After that they began a 
downward career ; and from being ‘lords of 
creation’ for three geological periods, began to 
take a lower place, and make way for a higher 
type, the Quadrupeds, -or Mammals, which are 
now at the head of the animal kingdom. Their 
origin is involved in obscurity. They seem to be 
related to crocodiles; but we have no evidence 
‘before the court 5 of geologists of crocodiles pass- 
: ing 'into Deinosaurs. 

Geology reveals to us the fact that classes of 
animals rise and fall, are exalted and then 
brought low, just' as empires among men. The 
Deinosaurs were,, not destined to remain for more 
than a certain time in their exalted position. 
Already in the New -Red Sandstone period the 
usurpers had appeared on the. scene in the shape 
of humble little quadrupeds, creatures apparently 
unable to cope with their rivals of the reptile class, 
but destined, as ages rolled on, to grow in power 
and strength, and so to attain the proud position 
they now occupy. One cannot help wondering 
how the victory was accomplished! But they 
had a more developed brain than reptiles ; that 
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would give them an immense advantage in the 
‘struggle for existence. 5 Thus, it would seem 
that Drains carried the day, and so Mammals now 
‘hold the field 5 against all their enemies. 

If there is one truth which more than another 
is brought out by the study of geology, it is 
that, from the most ancient period down to the 
present day, there has been a. gradual introduction 
from time to time of higher and higher forms 
of life on this planet, thus constituting a kind of 
drama of existence. 

When our poet wrote, ‘ All the world’s a stage,’ 
be thought only of ‘men and women,’ whom he 
calls ‘ merely players . 5 But the geologist sees a 
wider application of the words as he reviews the 
great drama of past life on the globe, and finds 
that plants and animals, too, ‘have their exits 
and their entrances.’ Nay, more, the ‘strange 
eventful history* of a human life sketched by the 
j master-hand might fitly be chosen to illustrate 
the birth and growth of the tree of life, the 
' development and expansion of which are so em- 
phatically proved by ‘tlie testimony of the 
rocks.’ 


I must have been very young when my Aunt 
Cecilia took charge of me, for I cannot call to 
mind any save the dimmest recollections of my 
state of life before the occurrence of that event. 

' She was a kind and gentle lady, with a singular 
capacity for exciting love in all who liad dealings 
with her ; and I know that from the first I was 
content to be under her charge. If my change 
of life caused me any wonder — I do not recollect 
that it did — that feeling was very transient ; 
and in the London home to which my aunt, 
transported me it was quickly lost. 

My aunt’s house stood in one of the roads 
which converge towards Westminster Bridge on. 
the south of the river — roads which are now given 
over almost wholly to lodging-house keepers, but 
in which rich merchants once did not disdain 
to dwell, ordering their lives with a simple 
dignity, commoner in old days than it is at 
present. Aunt Cecilia chose the house, I believe, 
because it was so quiet. It stood back at some 
distance from the road ; and the garden-beds 
which lay before it were inclosed by a high wall, 
topped with a row of pollard lime-trees. Even 
the front garden was thus quite private, and 
Aunt Cecilia could work in it without fear of 
being overlooked. At the back of the house 
was another garden, nearly the whole of which 
was occupied by a lawn, always smooth shaven, 
and surrounded by beds of homely flowers, mari- 
golds, hollyhocks, mignonette, and tall bushes 
of white roses. It was a wonderful garden for 
the town ; and beyond it was a stable-yard, 
with stalls for eight horses. These were always 
vacant in our time, and served as a playground 
for me. 




MY AUNT CECILIA. 

Br Arthur II. Norway, 
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MY AUNT CECILIA. 


zest and enjoyment tlmt I had never thought 
her so amusing. When I went to heel, she took 
off a black ribbon, from which a little cross 
of gold was suspended, and put it round my 
neck. ‘Here is a present for you, Osmond, 1 
she said. ‘Try, for my sake, not to lose it. 
Think of me whenever you touch it, child. 

It is all I have to give you.’ 

I dreamt of my godmother that night, and 
more than once I could have fancied I woke up 
far enough to be conscious that she was standing 
by my bed, shading her candle from my eyes. 

I learned afterwards that she had come many 
times in the night to look at me as I lay asleep ; 
but in the morning she had gone. 

That afternoon, my aunt took me to Graves- 
end ; and as soon as we arrived there, we went i 
on board a great steamer which was lying in 
tlie river. My godmother was standing on the 
deck, and when she saw me she caught me to 
her breast, clinging to me as if she were some 
wounded animal and I some shelter that offered 
her security. j 

‘ He will forget me, Cecilia,’ she said, striving 
to control her tears ; * he will forget me alto- 
gether.’ 

‘I do not think Osmond is so changeable,’ 
replied my aunt. ‘I should think meanly of 
him if he forgot you.’ 

‘I will not ; indeed, I will not,’ I protested. 

‘Poor child! he doesn’t know what he is 
promising,’ my godmother said with a wintry 
smile. 

At that, Aunt Cecilia took her by the hand 
and led her apart. I did not hear what passed 
between them ; but 1 noticed that my god- 
mother seemed a little comforted by it. Aunt 
Cecilia stood very erect beside the bulwarks of 
the ship, holding my godmother’s hand; and at 
the conclusion of what she had to say, kissed 
her as solemnly as if she were sanctifying a 
vow. 

. Immediately after that, the sliore-bell rang; 
and almost before I realised that the parting 
was over, my aunt and I were in the tender, 
and the great ship was slowly put in motion. 

As long as we could distinguish my godmother’s 
girlish figure, straining after the last glimpse 
of us, ' we waved our handkerchiefs ; and long 
after that, after even the lights of the vessel 
had faded and disappeared into the gloom of 
the autumn evening, my aunt stood motionless 
upon the quay, gazing down the river. When 
it was quite dark, she took my hand, and we 
went sadly home in silence. 

The impressions of the days I have described 
are the strongest which remain from my child- 
hood ; and I have no doubt that every sentence 
spoken in my bearing on these occasions remains 
unaltered in my memory. Many a night in 
my sleep I heard my godmother's tearful voice, 
and woke stretching out my arms in search of 
her with a vague feeling of desertion lor which 
I never could account. 

I may as well say now, before I lay aside 
the subject for a time, that four years after- 
wards we heard of my godmother’s death. I 
doubt whether in all England there were two 
sadder hearts that day. 

I have no distinct recollection of the years 
that followed. They were uneventful and placid. 


The house, though comfortable, was not large ; 
and my aunt, as I know now, was not rich. 
Neither her means nor her inclination permitted 
her to see society ; and I do not remember 
that she had any acquaintances in the neigh- 
bourhood, except the Rector, a tall, courtly, old 
gentleman, somewhat bowed with years. He 
was a frequent visitor at our house ; for having 
no wife with whom to discuss those points of 
parish duty on which a lady’s opinion is of 
value, lie was glad at times to consult my aunt. 
There were not many ladies in the parish, the 
Rector used to say, and I suppose there were 
not. 

In the first years of my residence with Aunt 
Cecilia, however, another visitor occasionally 
came to see us — my godmother. She came at long 
intervals, and always seemed sad and tearful, 
though she reserved smiles enough for me. I 
was very fond of her, for she had in perfec- 
tion the art of amusing children ; and I was 
never happier than when standing beside her 
knee, listening to some old legend of Arthur 
and his knights, or to some tale of the merchant 
adventurers of Sir Richard Grenville’s time, such 
as made the blood dance and tingle in my 
veins. 

It was in October that she came for the last 
time. I was crossing the garden from the stables 
when I saw her, in the deep black dress she 
always wore, push aside the flame-coloured 
wreaths of Virginia creeper which lnmg across 
the garden-door of the house, and come out 
to meet me, followed by Aunt Cecilia. I always 
think of her as I saw her then. I can recall 
at will her girlish figure, hung round with- 
glowing tinted leaves ; and her hair, which, 
though closely confined, caught the sunlight and 
glistened like threads of gold. But it was her 
face that impressed itself most clearly on my 
memory ; and I know now it was full of a 
sorrow which I was then too young to com- 
prehend. 

‘He grows very tall, Cecilia,’ said my god- 
mother, with a constrained sound in her voice. 

‘ He will be seven in March.’ As she said 
this, Aunt Gecilia laid her hand caressingly on 
the other woman’s shoulder, and went on ; ‘ You 
will know he is well cared for.’ 

‘If you should die, Cecilia !’ 

‘I shall not die,’ my aunt answered, ‘until 
I am uot needed any longer. — Be at ease, Fanny : 
I will not play you false.’ 

My godmother glanced at Aunt Cecilia as if 
she could not trust herself to speak ; and then, 
kneeling down on the grass, she drew me towards 
her and threw her arms around me. ‘ Oh my 
child,’ she cried, ‘I am going away from you, 
so far away that I may never see you again. 
Don’t forget me, Osmond : always remember 
me : think of yoiu* playfellow often, often, for 
I love you dearly.’ 

Before I could answer her, she rose suddenly, 
and seemed to regain control over herself. All 
that afternoon she was the merry companion 
I knew so well, telling me over and over again 
the tales I loved to hear, always with such a 
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I remained at a private school in the neigh- 
bourhood until I was thirteen years old ; and 
then, being in somewhat delicate health, I was 
sent to spend six months with a clergyman 
near Epsom, in order that my health might be 
recruited, and that I might at the same time 
undergo some preparation for the larger school 
in London to which I was to go on my return. 
I had one fellow-pupil, a boy named Sinclair. 
From this point the story of my life properly 
begins. 1 often wonder whether it was chance 
alone which brought me to this country vicar- 




‘ Sinclair’s father was British consul at Trieste ; 
his uncle was Port-admiral at Portsmouth. He 
himself was destined for the navy, and had 
been sent home to the charge of his uncle, in 
order that he might be educated the more care- 
fully for' his future profession. 

The choice of a tutor for him was not happy, 
Mr Calthrop, with whom we were placed, wa 
an excellent scholar; but of the art of teaching 
he understood as little as of that of control, 
and long ere I appeared on the scene, Sinclair 
had mastered him, and read each day as much, 
or as little, as he chose. My arrival naturally 
did not render my fellow-pupil more inclined 
to study; and as it was considered necessary for 
me to be much in the open air, Sinclair decided 
for himself that he would bear me company. 
Together we ranged day after day over a toler- 
ably extensive stretch of country, and became 
so intimate as to have no secrets from each 
other. 

‘What are they going to make of you?’ asked 
Sinclair one afternoon, as we lay on Banstead 
Downs, watching the light white clouds drift 
across the blue sky. ‘ What do you want to be. 
Osmond?’ 

I had not thought about it, and I said so. 

‘You know I am going into the navy,’ he 
said. ‘You are not far from the age; and by 
the time you reach it, you will be tired of 
school and desk work. I am already.’ 

‘But you will not enter the service yet?’ 

‘1 am nearly old enough, I believe,’ he said ; 

* but I haven’t thought about it.’ Then, led by 
one of his sudden wilful impulses, he broke off 
the conversation, and springing up, began to leap 
the patches of heather ; and so our talk was at 
-an end. 

He returned to the subject, however; and 
often scoffed at the idea which I sometimes 
ventured to put forward, that I might become a 
barrister or a doctor. 

‘ Pshaw ! Don’t speak of barristers !’ he would 
cry in high disgust. * I never knew one yet who 
didn’t smell of dust.’ 

‘Have you known many?’ I inquired. 

‘Quite enough to judge, or you may be sure 
I shouldn’t speak of them.’ 

‘ Well, why not- a doctor V 

‘ Why, you go from bad to worse. The lawyer 
was bad enough ; but he was at least clean. A 
doctor spends his whole life in handling dirty 
people— one might as well be an attendant at 
a public wash-house at once. And then the per- 
petual atmosphere of sick-rooms ! Phew 1 Osmond 
you must clear up your mind about your occu- 
pation in life, or you’ll drift into something 
mightily unpleasant.’ ° | 


‘But there are doctors in the navy,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘Bo there are cooks ; but you and 1 don’t 
wish to join them, I should think.’ 

I did not often protest further ; and the ■ con- 
viction soon .stole in upon my mind that the 
civilian occupations 1 lmd contemplated hitherto 
as possible for myself were all burdened with 
some degrading circumstance which would render 
them highly unpleasant to pursue. 

It happened about the ' time when this now 
idea was rooting itself in my mind, that Admiral 
Sinclair visited us one day, and carried his 
nephew off to dine at an hotel at Epsom. I spent 
that afternoon in wandering about the house and 
garden in a forlorn sort of way, wishing idly 
that I had an uncle to visit me sometimes ; and 
wondering whether, if I had, 1 should not ask 
him to take Sinclair too. I had just decided 
that I should, when a carriage drew up at the 
garden gate, and Sinclair leaped out from it. 

‘ Osmond, come here,’ he shouted ; 1 1 want you 
to speak to my uncle.’ 

I went up to the carriage in some trepidation, 
and held out my hand shyly to the bluff uh! 
admiral, whose jolly weather-beaten face looked 
at me with a curious scrutiny. 


‘ Well, my lud,’ he bawled out in his great 
voice, ‘you’re a likely fellow! Can you jump, 
my boy? — Harry, can ho jump ?' 


i see you clear that gate. No 


.... jump 

‘ Better than I can, uncle.' 

‘Ha! now, let' 
touching, mind.’ 

1 was better at a high jump than Sinclair 
and 1 knew it, though lie far excelled me in 
strength and endurance. We took a .short run 
and both cleared the gate ; but while Sinclair 
only just avoided scraping it, there were several 
inches between my bouts and the topmost bar. 
The admiral was hugely pleased. 

‘ Capital, glorious !’ ‘he roared out.— ‘ Hurry 
your friend is a line fellow. 1 once saved my 
iife 'by jumping.— Hew, my boy, Harry says you 
would like to go into the navy?’ 

My heart beat last as 1 assured him ,f should. 

‘Well, 1 will give you a nomination,’ lie said. 

Mind, there’ll he an examination after that ; so 
you must stick to your Euclid, and so on.. Write 
to me in October, my boy, and tell mo whether 
you are still in the same mind.’ 

‘No fear of my changing it, sir,’ j protested. 

‘ So much the better. But write to me all the 
same.’ 


With that he slipped a sovereign into my hand 
and drove off; vowing lie should be lute for his 
train. 

‘So it is settled,’ said Sinclair as we stood 
watching the carriage. VIlut wliafc will your 
aunt say V J 

‘I don’t think she will object.’ 

Sinclair shook his head. ‘ 1 suppose you will 
get your own way in the end,’ lie said. ‘ If you 
.have any doubt about the matter, you liad better- 
say nothing until you see her.’ 

1 thought this good advice, the more so as I 
was to go home in about a fortnight ■ and there- 
foie in my letters to Aunt Cecilia, though L 
mentioned the admiral’s visit, 1 made no reference 
to his offer The very secrecy I observed, how- 
ever, caused xue to think the lucre about it : axul 
my curiosity and interest being artfully fed by 
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Sinclair, 1 was in a state of great excitement for 
many days, and had much ado to restrain my- 
self from giving it vent the moment I returned 
home. 

I had sense enough to see that an important 
subject could not be broached in the midst of 
the bustle of greeting. Aunt Cecilia received 
me with tears in lier eyes, which passed into 
smiles when she saw what a ruddy, healthy lad 
had returned to her in place of the ailing invalid 
who left her only six months before, * My dear 
boy, you are copper-coloured,’ she declared. •' You 
| are like a savage. — Come in. I will pay the cab- 
| man and see to your luggage. Ah ! child, the 
I house has been very quiet since you went 
away.’ 

I A pang of remorse shot through me as I heard 
these words. It seemed tome as if beneath the 
half-jesting tone in which they were uttered a 
deeper feeling lay, felt, perhaps, rather than 
admitted. In that moment I realised that I had 
ceased to ha a child, and that my aunt was 
beginning to look towards me for companionship. 
And I— what was I proposing to myself but to 
leave her finally to grow old alone ! 

This impression passed away quickly enough. 
My aunt seemed as happy as a child in having 
me at home again ; she was full of laughter and 
of jest ; and related to me some droll experiences 
slie had had among the poor people who were 
pensioners of hers. ‘And you, Osmond,’ she 
said when she had done, ‘ have you nothing to 
tell me V 

‘ Well, yes,’ 1 said, reddening a little, * I have. 
I toll l you in one of my letters that Admiral 
Sinclair had come to see us.’ 

‘Yes, he made you jump a gate. lie must he 
a kind-hearted old man, judging from what you 
said of him.’ 

‘lie offered me a nomination far the navy,’ 
I blurted out. 

Aunt Cecilia set down her teacup with a 
sudden snap and turned a grave face on me. 
‘For the navy; a nomination? Why should he 
have done that ?’ 

‘I. don’t know. Perhaps Sinclair asked him.’ 

| . ‘ But what did he say V my aunt persisted; 

j ‘ Tell me exactly what he said — his very words.’ 
j I told her as nearly as possible what had 
I passed. 

: When I had done, she rose from her chair and 

i walked about the room in evident perturbation. 

| 1 And you, what answer did you make V she 
| asked at length. * Ah 1 child, you should , have 
i told me this before. 3 

‘I said 1 should like to accept. I am to write 
to him in October, giving a final answer.’ 

‘In October,’ repcafbd my aunt with a sigh 
of relief. ‘Then there is no hurry.’ 

‘No, there is no hurry,’ 1 replied ; ‘but I shall 
have an examination, and I may as well prepare 
for it* < 

Aunt Cecilia frowned. ‘ Don’t prepare for it, 
Osmond,’ she said. ‘ I can’t allow this to go on.’ 
Then seeing how my face fell, she came tip to me 
and passed her arm round my shoulder. ‘ My 
dear boy, is your heart very firmly sot on this?’ 
shiv asked in her kindest voice. 

‘ Very firmly,’ f said ; ‘but of course’ 

‘ Of course you won’t do anything to grieve me. 
I know that., child.’ Here she patted my arm 


gently, as if to express her conviction that the 
understanding between us was perfect, 

‘I see a very grave difficulty,’ she said. C I am 
afraid the plan must be given up. But let me 
think it over. lam taken by surprise. We will 
talk of it again to-morrow. Meantime, there is a 
poor woman waiting to see me. Her son is dying, 
I fear, of consumption, and she is just broken- 
hearted. Find me a book for him, Osmond - 
something light to hold and pleasant to read. 
I will come for it : don’t you come out, for the 
poor creature is in sad trouble, and she won’t 
want to see any one but me.’ 


A NESTING-PLACE OF SEA-GULLS. 
Between the narrow wooded gorge of Glen 
Almond and the broad fertile valley of Strath- 
earn siretches a long vale, embracing part of 
the parishes of Methven, Tibbunnore,. Madderty, 
&c., one-half of which drains westward to the 
Earn, and the other eastward to the Almond. 
The dividing-line is Metliven Moss, from which 
two streams, both named Pow, flow east and west 
respectively. The eastern portion consists for the 
most part of arable land, interspersed here and 
there with bogs and woods. The most interesting 
of these bogs is the one popularly called the Gull 
Loch. The name is modern, having been given 
only a few years ago, when a colony of gulls, 
driven from a similar place near Dupplin, took 
possession of it for breeding purposes. Before 
this arrival, the bog was known as the Minkie 
Moss or the Cranberry Bog. The former name 
is suggestive of fairies, or rather water-kelpies, 
and the change to Gull Loch is indicative of 
the change of thought in modern minds, when, 
instead of ideal poetical figures like fairies, we 
substitute real, living, and not loss beautiful 
sea-gulls. 

The bog— for, despite its new name, it is only 
a bog — lies quite close to the main road from 
Perth to Crieff, ami about half a mile distant 
from Almond bank Station. It stretches in the- 
form of a crescent for nearly half a mile, having 
arable fields on the concave side and a thicket 
of oak, Scotch fir, and birch on the other. The 
cen tre of the hog consists of soft peat, overgrown 
with tufts of rushes and marsh-plants of all 
kinds ; and this is the principal nesting-ground. 
Bound this central .part stretches a band of dark 
i'orliidding-lonking water, in which the young 
gulls take their first swimming lessons, ami then 
the look of the water becomes quite changed. A 
few broken, leafless, doddered stumps of trees 
grow at the edge of this encircling water, and 
help to give the dark chill marsh a more gruesome 
and uncanny aspect. In spring, marshes look 
more desolate and sombre than at any other time ; 
for, while all around, the lie Ids and woods and 
bypaths are bursting into the glory and beauty 
of their spring flowers, the cold dark waters of 
the swamp have not yet got the chill taken off, 
and the marsh-mallows and forget-me-nots are 
not yet showing themselves above the dismal | 
slime or withered sedge. But the Gull Loch h 
an exception. Instead of spring Mowers with 
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their white and yellow blossoms, nodding their 
heads in the breeze, we have thousands of gulls 
with their lovely white breasts and slate-coloured, 
wings and chocolate heads 5 and instead of the 
dancing daffodils, we have the skimming, sailing 
flight of these sea-rovers with their shrill cries, 
which sound at a distance not unlike the beating 
of the waves on a rocky coast. 


In the beginning of March, the bog, which has 
did. " 


been untenanted save by a few wild ducks and 
coots throughout the winter, begins to be en- 
livened by detachments of gulls, which appear 
clay after day, until the full number has arrived. 
Nesting generally begins in the early part of 
| April. There is, properly speaking, no nest at 
| all, but just a hollow place in the peat or in the 
bunches of rushes, in which they lay four or five 
dark spotted eggs, which bear a close resemblance 


to plovers’ eggs, for which they are often mistaken. 
It has ’ 


been calculated that as many as ten thou- 
sand gulls “nest here every season, and the nests 
in consequence are placed very closely together ; 
indeed, one nest is sometimes made to serve two 
pairs of birds ; and a nest with eight eggs is no 
uncommon find. After the usual time the eggs 
are hatched, and then the pretty little chicks are 
to be seen running about on the peaty soil, or 
swimming slowly, like round gray balls, on the 
dark water. 

One of the prettiest sights imaginable is to 
stand on the bank of the swamp in the morning 
or evening when the nearly level rays of the sun 
are glinting over the expanse of water and rushes, 
and watch the slow graceful flight of the gulls 
coming or going, or simply wheeling overhead iii 
quiet enjoyment. If you fire a gun, the scene 
changes in a moment — from quiet beauly there is 
a change to wild shrieking tumult. Thousands of 
birds rise from the rushy cover and wheel about 
in endless confusion, uttering shrill, half -defiant 
screams at the intruder. After a time they begin 
to settle once more ; and then, when seen against 


the dark background of Scotch firs, they look like 
'lake ”* 


large snow-flakes falling slowly down, such 
one often sees at the beginning of a snow-storm. 
There is also the same picture of multitudinous 
bodies, which puzzles the eye and defies all 
attempts at enumeration. 

It may he asked, ‘Where do so many birds get 
sufficient food for themselves and their young 
ones'?’ As in large aggregations of human beings, 
there is sometimes considerable difficulty in 
getting supplies for all, and in dry seasons there 
is a good deal of hunger and starvation. Most of 
their food is got from the fields, and you may see 
them in groat numbers following the plough and 
picking up insects, worms, &c. They also frequent 
the rivers, where they fish for minnows and other 
small aquatic creatures. During the summer they 
become very tame, and may be seen sitting in the 
village street and eagerly picking up the scraps 
” chile’ 


of bread thrown to them by the children. As a 


community, they are socialists, all being equal 


0 equ 

and enjoying equal benefits and privileges. They 


also give us a very good example of kindliness and 
good-feeling, for though crowded together in what 
must be a rather complex and puzzling manner, 


.they, seem always to he on the best of terms with 


each other, and such a thing as a fight is never 
seen among them. As soon as the young birds 
arc sufficiently strong on the wing tney begin to 


migrate to the sea-shore ; and by the end of 
summer the loch is quite deserted, except by iho 
few ducks, coots, and water-hens which also nest 
there and stay on all the year round. 


ON A RANGOON JURY. 


The scene is ‘The Court of the Recorder of Ran- 
goon;’ the occasion, the first day of the autumn 
sessions ; and the time ten a.m. on a scorching 
October day. The court-room and verandas 
which' flank* it are thronged with people of both 
sexes and all nations, whom curiosity or business 


has brought hither ; among them ten or a dozen 
Englishmen who have been called as jurors, and 


do not seem to appreciate the prospective task. 
As a. matter of fact, it is ‘mail-day,’ and they 
have had to leave their offices, where the weekly 
pile of mail-work is awaiting them, to dance 
attendance at the court, where their services may 
not be required after all. 

His Honour the Recorder has taken his seat on 
the bench, and the clerk of the court produces a 
hat, from which he draws five names at hazard. 
Mine is the last to be called, and I follow the 
other jurors into the. box under the sympathetic 1 ., 
valedictory grins of my more fortunate fellow- 
countrymen who have been dismissed for the 
day. 

‘ Elect your own foreman, gentlemen,’ says the 
clerk when we have been sworn. And in 'defer- 
ence to my status as the only pure European, my 
colleagues — three Eurasians and one aged Bimnan 
— unanimously appoint me to that office. The 
Recorder beams upon us good-humouredly for a 
few seconds, and then, resuming his wonted air of 
judicial gravity, directs the clerk to call the first 
ease on the list. 

The first case is not particularly interesting. 
Poonosawmy Mctodliap, native of Madras, aged 
thirty-five, domestic servant in the employ of 
Septimus Balthazar, trader, of Rangoon, is placed 
in the dock charged with felony ; in that 011 the 
19 th day of September last lie did steal and carry 
away one cotton umbrella, value one rupee two 
annas, the property of Moung Pho Loo, The 
clerk reads the charge at a hand-gallop, scorning 
the very elements of punctuation in a manner 
that must puzzle my Burmese coadjutor — ‘ pro- 
perty of Monxig Plio Loo Prisoner do you plead 
guilty or do you claim to be tried/ &c. 

The prisoner, who is undefended, pleads not 
guilty ; and in reply to the usual questions, says 


he has no objection to any gentleman on the jury, 


and that lie understands English. This latter 
admission is highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
In cases where every word has to be interpreted 
just double the time is occupied, which is no 
small matter when the cause list is a heavy one. 
The Tamil interpreter sits down, and the case 
proceeds forthwith. The first witness is Moung 
Pho Loo, who identifies the umbrella— a ponder- 
ous structure of bright pink cotton— ns his, and 
states that he laid it down on a stall in the Bmra 
Bazaar on the morning of the I 9 th September, 
and next saw it in the prisoner’s hands, a week 
later. 

‘No, sah !’ from Poonosawmy, and ‘Chupcrao’ 
(‘Hold your tongue’) from half-a-dozen police- 
men. 
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Moung Pho Loo having given liis evidence, is 
ordered to stand down, and a Coringa policeman 
takes his place in the box. This witness is not' 
a bright specimen. Ilis evidence is rather diffi- 
cult to extract, but is quite conclusive. He was 
on duty in the Burra Bazaar on the morning of 
the theft ; saw prisoner take an umbrella olf a 
fruit-stall and walk away with it ; didn’t s>top 
him because he didn’t know it was not his : that 
is the umbrella, lying there on the table. That 
is all. 

Does Poonosawmy wish to ask this witness any 
questions? No; .Poonosawmy is now weeping 
floods of penitent tears, and can only beg the 
Lord Sahib to forgive him ; he is ‘poorjnan,’ and 
he thought the umbrella was his. Has he then 
any witnesses who could prove that he owned an 
umbrella like this? No, Poonosawmy has no 
I witnesses, and he is poor man, sail. Has he 
: nothing else to say in liis defence ? Yes ; he 
wishes to add that he is poor man ; very foot 
man, sail. If Poonosawmy had been charged 
with murder, higli-treason, and incendiarism, lie 
would have pled poverty in extenuation. It is a 
way the native has; but naturally it doesn’t count 
for much in an English court of justice. A brief 
summing-up is followed by a briefer consultation, 
and a unanimous verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ A previous 
conviction is proved against the prisoner ; and 
Poonosawmy Moodliar, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, is removed, dolefully howling at 
the top of his voice. 

The next case is one peculiar to Burma, and, 
fortunately, not very common even there, Ngu 
Shway Oo and Nga Let Gyoe, natives of Dona- 
byoo, in the Ira wadi district, are placed in the 
dock charged with the manslaughter of Moung 
Bali, native of the village of Banking, in the 
Itautluiwaddy district. They plead not guilty ; 
and if an air of unmoved calm goes for anything, 
they don’t believe themselves to be so. 

From the Government Advocate’s opening 
speech we gather the following facts. Early in 
the month of duly last the two prisoners, travel- 
ling in their canoe from their own village of 
Donabyoo to Rangoon, stopped at Panhuig to pass 
the night, and went to the house of Moung Ball, 
who was a friend of theirs, to sleep. In the 
course of the evening, Nga Shway Oo told the 
company how, during a recent visit to Mandalay, 
he had rendered some small service to a Hpoon- 
gyee (Buddhist priest), who had repaid it by 
teaching him a potent spell against death by 
drowning. Moung Bah, who was a fisherman by 
trade, was much interested in this; and after 
Nga Shway Oo had related some marvellous 
stories illustrating the infallibility of the spell, 
lie implored that it might be cast upon himself; 
and the prisoner consented to exercise his powers 
for a consideration of live rupees. The money 
was promptly forthcoming ; and Nga Shway Go, 
producing the necessary implements, at once set 
to work to tattoo the figure of a paddy-bird (a 
species of egret) on the victim’s chest, muttering 
incantations as he did so. 

When the operation was finished, nothing 
would satisfy Moung Bah but an immediate trial 
of its efficacy ; and as a full moon gave ample 
light,, be insisted upon the prisoners taking him 
out in their canoe that he might put it to the test 
before lie slept. Two other friends accompanied 




the party, and a largo number of the villa- 
gers assembled on the shore to watch the proceed- 
ings. Every Burman can swim like a duck from 
infancy, and though the tide in the Panlang 
creek is very powerful, with many dangerous 
undercurrents, any ordinary trial might have 
been made with perfect impunity. But Moung 
Bah, bent on making sure that lie had got liis 
money’s worth, persuaded the two prisoners to 
hind him securely, hand and foot, before they 
tossed him overboard. They did so, then threw 
him into the water, and drifted down with the 
stream, awaiting the course of events. Whether 
they expected to see their friend rise to the sur- 
face freed from his bonds, or whether they 
imagined the ‘spell’ would cause him to float 
like a cork, the learned counsel is unable to tell 
us ; hut, as might have been expected, poor 
Moung Bah sank at once, and was never seen 
again till n few days afterwards, .when his body 
was recovered thirty miles down the river. 

The prisoners appear to have entertained no 
feelings but those of friendship and good-will 
towards the deceased, or they might have been 
charged with the greater crime of wilful murder. 
It will be proved, says the Government Advocate, 
that the facts of the case are exactly as he had 
stated them. 

Mali Lay is the first witness ; she is the wife 
of deceased, and was present when the first 
prisoner worked the spell upon her late husband, 
They had all eaten the evening rice together, 
and there had been no quarrelling of any kind. 
She heard Shway Oo tell some wonderful tales. 
Oh yes, she quite believed them, and does 
still. Doesn’t understand why Moung Bah got 
drowned ; thinks Shway Oo may have made 
some little mistake in the words he spoke while 
tattooing the ‘ inn ; ’ or perhaps the moon wasn’t 
favourable ; anyhow, is sure that Shway Oo was 
not to blame ; , thinks it was an accident. 

Moung Zan Way and Moung Hpay, cultivators, 
resident at Panlang, tell the same story in turn. 
The deceased was very anxious to be made proof 
against drowning, and begged the first prisoner 
to tattoo him. They accompanied him on the 
fatal trip ; heard deceased request prisoners to 
pull right out into the stream, and also heard him 
ask to have his hands and feet tied ; prisoners did 
so quite readily, and chewed betel while waiting 
for deceased to reappear. Yes, they were sur- 
prised when he didn’t float on top of the water 
as he should have done. It was very curious 
indeed liis sinking like that. Probably some 
slight miscalculation of Nga Shway Go’s. Moung 
Hpay thinks, moreover, it’s just possible that 
deceased may have given offence to the water 
mils (spirits), who pulled him under water in 
revenge. Neither of these two witnesses thinks 
the prisoners are at all culpable ; if any one is 
to blame for the accident it is the deceased him- 
self ; certainly not Shway Oo, who is a highly 
respectable man. 

The English lawyer who represents the 
prisoners brings out most of this evidence by 
cross- examination ; and when the last witness 
has been dismissed, delivers himself of a short 
speech dealing with the motives that actuated the 
pair of charlatans in the dock, and leaves the 
matter in the Itecordur’s hands, Ilis summing 
up leaves no doubt in our minds that the 
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prisoners are guilty of manslaughter ; and Messrs 
kireira, Da Silva, and Aratoon, the Eurasians, 
■ecord their opinion to that effect without hesita- 
tion. But our Barman colleague, Moung Htso, 
is not convinced. He is of good education, 
speaks English exceedingly well, and I know him 
personally as a sensible and intelligent man ; but 
he is a Burmau. 

‘Come, Moung Htso,’ I say persuasively, *we 
must return a unanimous verdict in such a case 
as this. Surely you don’t doubt the men’s 
guilt?’ _ ..y Ny ' 

‘ I think, sir, that they are good men. I do 
not think they wished to drown Moung Bah.’ 

‘But they tied him and threw him into the 
river ; so they committed manslaughter,’ I urge. 

Moung Htso shakes his head and twiddles his 
spectacle case. ‘ They did not think it would 
drown him,’ he says seriously. 

It is very obvious that an English education 
has not freed Moung Htso’s mind from the 
trammels of superstition ; and after ten minutes 
more argument, I am compelled to accept his, 
‘I do not. think they did it,’ as equivalent to 
‘Not guilty.’ So, standing up in my place, I 
inform his Honour that the majority — four of us 
— pronounce the accused ‘guilty of manslaughter.’ 
The Recorder, looking straight at the punkah 
which waves over our heads, expresses his sur- 

t rise that the evidence should have failed to 
ring conviction, home to any one of the jury ; 
he did not think there existed in Rangoon a juror 
so blind to the plainest facts. Not a quiver of 
the judicial eyelid conveys a hint that his Honour 
knows Moling Htso is the blind one ; and that 
gentleman . listens to his remarks with the 
stolidity of a wooden image. 

Addressing the prisoners through his Burmese 
interpreter, the Recorder tells them that they 
have been found guilty of an act of incredible 
folly, which resulted in the death of a fellow- 
man. Taking all things into consideration, he 
cannot pass a sentence of less than three years’ 
penal servitude on Nga Shway Oo, and of two 
years on Nga Let Gyee. The prisoners appear 
thunderstruck; and the Burmese members of the 
audience, who have been listening to the case 
with rapt attention, are clearly taken by sur- 
prise also. Hgd the jury returned a verdict of 
‘Not guilty,’ and the judge released the spell- 
worker and his assistant with a few well-chosen 
words of regret for the failure of their experi- 
ment, and advised them to make such in shallow 
■water next time, it had created no astonishment. 
Ear from it ; they would have gone home sound- 
ing the praises of the wise English judge, whose 
great mind could justly weigh the mysterious 
uncertainty of Burmese magic ; and in all reason- 
able likelihood Nga Shway Oo and Nga Let Gyee 
would have found a score of confiding patients 
willing to he drowned at five rupees a head, as 
soon as they got out of court. English law is a 
long way above the Burmau’s comprehension, and 
in these matters always will be. 

The next case again throws a lurid light upon 
i6se powers of belief, hut in a manlier less 
than the last. Nga Loogalay . is placed in 
~ T ' charged with cheating. Nga Loogalay, 
*> is a gentleman of . no ordinary attain-' 
. and among other desirable talents he pos- 
sesses the highly lucrative ability to turn baser 


metals into gold. About three months ago he 
made the acquaintance of Mali Too, an old may 
residing in Rangoon, where she drove a snug little 
trade in dried fish. Like many other old ladies, 
Mali Too was of somewhat avaricious disposition, 
hence the knowledge of Nga Loogulay’s alchemic 
accomplishments commended him strongly to her 
I notice ; and a few days after the first occasion uf 
their meeting she entrusted him with a sum ol 
thirty rupees, which he kindly undertook to con- 
vert into gold. The terms of the transaction were 
rathe* sporting in character, and may he shortly 
described as ‘Play or Pay ’--in other words, it 
was agreed that i f Nga Loogalay : failed to eileet 
transmutation within a given time, he was to 
charge nothing. If he succeeded, he was to 
receive a handsome percentage on results. The 
scientific nature of the prisoner’s profession 
enabled him to dispense with the vulgar neces- 
sity of giving her a receipt for the money, so she 
has nothing to show for it. But we are promised 
a number of witnesses who will substantiate Ilia 
charge, to which Nga Loogalay enters a plea of 
‘ Not guilty.’ 

The various threads of evidence must make it 
palpable even to our friend Moung Htso that a 
very singular degree of Ill-luck followed the 
prisoner throughout the whole course of this 
little affaif. No sooner had he received the 
thirty rupees than the market price of mer- 
cury and other alchemic requisites began to 
advance, and continued to do so by leaps and 
bounds until they reached a level quite unheard 
of ; which compelled Nga Loogalay to borrow 
small sums front Mali Too every week to meet 
the expense of conducting the operation ; these 
working expenses were to be deducted from his 
share of the profits ; and Mali Too confessed that 
she had been very much struck by the honesty 
with which he retained the first-given sum 
intact. 

Nga Loogalay was an enthusiastic scientist, 
judging from the complainant ’s account. He 
'sat up every propitious night for six weeks 
watching his crucibles and working charms with 
untiring diligence ; but gold didn’t come. He 
called upon Mali Too regularly during this 
period, and was able to give such satisfactory 
reports of his progress, that she was easily in- 
duced to part with the money he required from 
time to time, which amounted in all to some 
fifty-five ■■rupees. Half-a-dozen times he was just 
on the very verge of succeeding, when a cloud 
obscured the. moon, or the wind dropped sud- 
denly, or something else happened and spoilt 
the whole business. 

Mah Too was quite aware of the extreme exact- 
ness and nicety required in the operation, and 
: forbore to press for tangi hie results so 1 ong as 
she saw prisoner regularly. But one day, not 
having seen him for a fortnight, she grew 
; anxious, and went out to his house at Kemendine 
— a suburb of Rangoon— to ask how things were 
getting on. There she saw Mali Illah, his wife, 
who informed her that Nga Loogalay had gone 
to Mandalay on urgent business, and .-.he couldn’t 
exactly say when he would he hack. He had 
not forgotten his contract with Mah Too, how- 
ever ; indeed, it was solely in connection with 
this gold-making business that her husband was 
visiting Mandalay; there are great mtfuhx in (hat 
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city, and he had gone to consult with them ; for 
she frankly admitted that, up to now, Nga 
Loogalay had not attained the degree of success 
so clever an alchemist was entitled to expect. 

Now, this story was very plausible, and even 
gratifying, and had Mali Too been a more con- 
fiding old party, she, would have accepted it in 
a proper spirit, smoked a cheroot with Mali Hlah, 
exchanged a little gossip, and walked quietly 
home to Rangoon in the cool of ,the evening. 
Rut unhappily (for N T ga Loogalay) she was dis- 
satisfied with the report, and hinted at taking 
her rupees hack in their original condition. The 
dried iish industry, she said, was not thriving so 
well as could be wished ; she was completely out 
of cheroots and betel-nut, and, to be candid, she 
wanted a little ready money at once. 

Mah Hlah appears to lmve regarded this as an 
indication of growing scepticism, and resented it, 
like the loyal wife she was, with some warmth: 
and when she declared to Mah Too that she 
hadn’t a single hmat (four-anna bit) in the house, 
high words began. To make a long story short, 
the two ladies interchanged vigorous personalities 
for three-quarters of an hour, at the end of which 
time Mah Too proceeded to the police station, 
and laid an information against Nga Loogalay 
for swindling her. 

Search was instituted without, delay, and the 
missing alchemist was arrested, not at Mandalay 
— which in those days would have been a safe 
harbour — hut at Poozoondouug, the eastern suburb 
of Rangoon, not five miles from his own home. 

It might have been his ardent pursuit of scien- 
tific knowledge that led him to the Chinese gam- 
bling den where he. was discovered ; or possibly 
he thought that the ‘ thirty-six animal game ’ 
would be an agreeable relaxation after so much 
studious research ; his presence there, I .say, was 
a detail that might have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But when it came out that of all Mah 
Ton’s fifty-five rupees he had not a pice left, Nga 
Loogalay had no right to be surprised at the 
superintendent’s locking him up. 

The very small amount of confidence we on 
the jury had ever entertained in the prisoner’s 
probity, was quite dispelled by these final revela- 
tions ; and we felt hound to bring him in ‘ guilty,’ 
in spite of the dissentient voice once more up- 
raised by Moung Htso. There was no reasoning 
with that stubborn old gentleman. He firmly 
adhered to his own private opinion, that had 
Nga Loogalay been allowed sufficient time, lie 
would have triumphantly returned to Mah Too 
the promised ingot of pure gold. As for the 
gambling-house part of the aff'ai r, that was a mere 
accident tlmf. might have befallen anybody ; all 
Barmans gamble more or less, and he didn’t see 
why we should lay any particular stress upon it. 
And once more our Burmese fellow-juror was 
made the indirect subject of a few scathing 
remarks by his Honour the Recorder. 

Moung Htso informed me afterwards in con- 
fidence that transmutation was a very difficult 
thing to accomplish ; most difficult. But every 
sayali worthy of the name agreed that it could 
he done if you could only find out the right way. 
It was true lie had never met any one yet who 
had achieved: success ; but that was no proof 
whatever of its impossibility. Nga Loogalay, 
now sentenced to twelve months in jail, had 


been very hardly used ; and for his — Moung 
Htso’s— -part, if he happened to want any money 
turned into gold by-and-by, and hadn’t time to 
devote himself to the job, he should cheerfully 
entrust it to Nga Loogalay. 

THE ROMANCE OF WASHING. 

It is wonderful how every little duty and neces- 
sity of every-day life is surrounded with a halo 
.of. charm and legendary lore. Somethings seem 
so simple and practical, that we imagine that 
nothing of a weird description can possibly be 
associated with them, yet in many instances the 
simpler the operation the greater the affinity it 
appears to have for things supernatural. Off- 
hand, we should say that Washing cannot be 
invested with any romance. ; but old wives will 
tell us otherwise. Woe betide the person that 
■dares to wash his or her hands in the same basin 
of water that has been or will be used by another 
individual! They will he sure to quarrel. Or, 
again, if you wipe your hands ; upon the same 
towel and at the same time with another person, 
you and that person will at some period of your 
lifetime go begging together. The late Cullibert 
Bede, however, foils us that ho was informed in 
Rutlandshire that, these dreadful things would 
not happen provided you first made the sign of 
the cross over the water. Another curious thing, 
too, in connection with this is that the quarrel 
only supervened when a basin of water was used. 
You might wash together in a running stream as 
often as you pleased and no ill effect would come 
of it. 

Washing the feet seems to be intimately con- 
nected with weddings. In the old Roman clays 
the feet of the, bride and bridegroom were washed 
after the ceremony had been performed. The 
custom of washing’ the bride’s feet does not seem 
to have been so prevalent as that of washing the 
bridegroom's. Wood, in his ‘Wedding-day in 
all Ages, 5 only gives one instance of the former. 
He says: ‘Among the ancient Poles the bride 
walked three times round a lire, then sat, down 
and washed her feet. 5 He refers more frequently 
to washing the bridegroom’s feet. In India the 
daughter of a Brahmin is dressed by her father 
in a festive dress, and washes the bridegroom’s 
feet, the bride’s mother pouring out the water for 
that purpose. In Malabar the bridegroom’s feet 
are washed by a young relation ; and in some 
parts of Java the bride, as a sign of her subjec- 
tion, kneels and washes the feet of the bride- 
groom when he enters the house. 

Somewhat analogous customs prevail amongst 
the agricultural classes of the east of Scotland. 
The actual ceremony is falling somewhat into 
desuetude, though the ‘ feet- washing* is still the 
name given to an evening of hilarious enjoyment 
preceding the marriage by a day or two. The 
practice is common in the. north of Scotland both 
in relation to bride and bridegroom ; and so far 
as the latter is concerned, usually gives rise to 
some horse-play. A writer upon the subject, 
a few years 1 tack, says : ‘I have a lively recollec- 
tion of a relativi of my own, a bridegroom, taking 
flight, one winter night from his persecutors, wlu> 
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were subjecting him to very rough usage in the 
cleansing operation. They were using a . hard j 
scrubbing-brush and brick-dust. The victim, 
rather than endure the torture, ran a considerable 
distance, barefoot and bare-legged, through snow 
lying a dozen inches deep, and took refuge in an 
outhouse, where he shut himself securely in.’ 

The operators are always anxious that the 
water should, after washing, bear witness to the 
fact that the victim was much in need of it ; 
they therefore often plaster him to the knees with 
an unsavoury compound of hog’s lard, soot, and . 
perhaps other ingredients. The operation, no 
doubt, is highly satisfactory to all concerned, 
with the exception of the unfortunate victim. 

Washerwomen have such a character, for gar- 
rulity that one is surprised to find sueli a paucity ! 
of sayings emanating from this class. The one 
rhyme they possess, however, seems to be pretty 
generally spread all over the country. In Dr 
Robert Chambers’s ‘Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ 
we find the Scotch version as under : 

They that wash on Monanday 
Hae a’ tho week to dry ; 

They that wash on Tyesday 
Are no far by; 

They that wash on Wednesday 
Are no sair to mean ;* 

They that wash on Thursday 
May get their claes clean ; 

They that wash on Friday 
Hae gey meikle need ; 

They that wash on Saturday 
Are dirty daws indeed. 

The Welsh of Glamorgan have a saying which 
is undoubtedly an adaptation of the latter part 
of the above. Translated freely, it reads : 

Who washes on Friday 
Is half a slut ; 

Who washes on Saturday 
Is a slut to the hone. 

Tho English version of the rhyme resembles 
the Scoteli very much *, 

Wash on a Monday, 

You have all the week to dry ; 

Wash on a Tuesday, 

Very nigh ; 

Wash on a Wednesday, 

A very good day ; 

Wash on a Thursday, 

But clear all away ; 

Wash on a Friday, 

Wash for need ; 

Wash on a Saturday, 

Sluts indeed. 

Like every other occupation, washing has its 
unlucky days, days on which the cleansing opera- 
tion must on no account he performed. In parts 
of Cornwall, it is held that no washing should he 
done on New-year’s Day ; and not only this, but 
it is considered most unlucky to have any wash- 
ing done in the house between Christinas Day 
and New-year’s Day, so that even towels are left 
unwashed. If any washing takes place, it is 
feared that some one of the family will be washed 
■ out of life or an accident of a fatal nature happen 
before the close of the new year. Coorl-.Friuay 
:■ aLo was regarded as a most unlucky day on 
which to wash ; the suds of any washing done 
on that day would, it was believed, be turned 

* Hot greatly to be pitied. 


into blood. Nor was any suds from Ihc previous 

day’s washing to remain till Coed- Friday morn- 
ing, for would also turn to blood, : 

In Tom Hood’s time, steam laundries inaugu- 
rated by nn*n lirst made their appearance, and 
many humorous verses he penned in the name 
of the distressed ladies of the wash -tub. it may 
hot be entirely the fault of our sisters that 
they are invading the. sphere of man’s labour; 
they are only taking a leaf from our own books. 



THE MOUNTAIN S, 


All through the frozen bind we sped, 

. Through cuttings white and marshes drear j 
Through black plantations, grim and dead, 

And forest giants darkly sere. 

The landscape fled and passed below, 

And gazing still, we saw no more 
Than one great cheerless waste of snow, 

An ocean with no farther shore; 

Until the mountains rose around, 

So sternly from the icy earth, 

And beauty, though rejected, found 
A home in her own very dearth, 

Gold they were, pride intensified 
In every line so gaunt and grim — 

A mantle and a puli of pride, 

That lingered when ail else grew dim. 

The rocky heads all powdered o’er, 

. And in the valley far below 
A forest tangle, 1 and once more 
A long and stainless slope of snow. 

They seemed as mourning for the past, 

In hopeless mourning for an age 
So distant now, i Is records east 
But mystery on earth’s dim page. 

They seemed as frowning on the eye 
That arrogantly dared to read 
The secret thoughts they laid so by, 

And to such silence bad decreed. 

They seemed as wrapped in voiceless scorn 
Too passionless to stoop to hate, 

That anything of mortal born 
Should dare one thought to penetrate. 

I met them, and I left them so, 

Still watching from their fortress white, 

Their cold, vast citadel of snow, 

To see the first approach of night : 

Longing to feel its shadows glide, 

And veil their grief and hide their pain, 

With eager longing, evem pride, , ' 

Though measureless, could not restrain. 

Lilian Winhtanlkv. 
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those for the royal artillery and for forts. The 
dockyard lias been closed since 1869 ; its -broad 
roads are deserted, its workshops are silent, and 
its large sheds are only used for stores; but the 
Arsenal has increased in magnitude ; and the 
‘Warren,’ in which, before the establishment 
of the Plumstead magazines, powder was proved 
| (‘before the principal engineers and officers of 
the Board of Ordnance, 'to which many of the 
nobility and gentry were often invited, and after- 
wards sumptuously entertained by them’), has 
now become an enormous establishment, covering 
acres of ground, and containing workshops pro- 
vided with the most complicated machinery, and 
foundries of enormous size. It is round this 
Arsenal that we propose to take the reader a 
short walk. 

Visitors are usually admitted to the Arsenal 
on certain days only, by an order obtained from 
the War Office ; and, "with certain exceptions, 
these orders are carefully restricted to British 
subjects. The officers of the garrison can, how- 
ever, introduce or send friends at other times. 
The cadets at the Royal Military Academy on 
Woolwich Common, who are to be officers of 
the Engineers and Artillery, attend the Arsenal 
under the guidance of their scientific instructors 
as part of their regular duties. These young 
gentlemen are, of course, expected to take notes 
as part , of their education; but note-taking is 
forbidden to the ordinary visitor. 

Having gained admittance, the visitor is put 
in charge of a guide. Now, these guides, who 
are very civil and intelligent men, as a rule 
wish to conduct the visitor- to those parts of 
the works where operations are carried on which 
are chiefly remarkable for their magnitude, but 
which may be witnessed on a smaller or perhaps 
on the same scale in many other places. Pro- 
bably they have discovered from experience that 
the ordinary visitor is best amused and interested 
with such shows. For instance, the tapping of 
the great furnace is c a big plum’ in their rounds. 
Of course it is a remarkable sight to see a stream 
of molten steel run into a huge tank which can 
contain four or five tons of metal, and. to watch 
this tank dragged off by some score of men to 
fill the various moulds. But such a sight caa 
be seen . in any large foundry. Again, it is re- 
markable to see a huge steam-hammer of some 
forty tons’ force welding a mass of metal at 
white-lieat ; but these large steam-hammers are 
not unknown elsewhere. The guide will, how- 
ever, always act on a hint from the visitor, and 
confine himself chiefly, if asked to do so, to those 
parts of the Arsenal where things are to be seen 
which cannot be found in many other places. 
The intelligent visitor will probably remember 
that lie comes to Woolwich to see cannon and 
projectiles, and will act accordingly. 

The Arsenal is divided into four departments 
— the Laboratory, the Gun Factory, the Gun- 
carriage Department, and the Stores ; and of 
these four divisions, the first two contain the 
chief things not to be found in very many other 
places. 

The Gun-carriage Department has workshops 
both for metal and wood work, -and each branch 
contains many subdivisions. There is nothing, 
however, in this department which is peculiar 
to the Arsenal, with the exception of course of 


the special articles which are manufactured ; 
that is to say, forging, steam-carpentering, wheel- 
making, and so on, are carried on. as they would-, 
be carried on elsewhere. The guides always 
make a point of showing the wheel-shoeing pit, 
as it- is called, -in which the tire is put on a gun- 
wheel ; hut then the same thing may be seen 
performed any day in rather a simpler manner 
at a village wheelwright’s. The machinery in 
this department is, however, very complete, ' 
especially in the carpenters’ shops, where the 
lathes which work automatically, and turn 
wheel-spokes and such things according to a 
given pattern, and the steam saws for cutting 
dovetails for sides of boxes, and other machinery, 
are all constructed on highly ingenious principles. 
With regard to the articles constructed, the trail 
of a gun may he followed in all stages of its 
construction until it appears complete with its 
wheels, and ready for the gun to be placed on it. 
Here, too, may be seen the ingenious Moncrieff 
gun-carriage, by which . the gun is only raised 
above a fortification at the moment when it is 
fired, the ‘sighting’ being done from below by 
an arrangement of mirrors. 

The Stoves, again, are remarkable only for the 
quantity of material stowed away ready for use. 
For instance, there are tea thousand complete 
sets of harness for guns and baggage wagons 
always kept in stock. But when tlie visitor lias 
just walked once through these storehouses, he 
will probably have seen all that he cares to see 
there. 

It is, however, when we come to the Gun 
Factory that the special interest of the Arsenal 
begins. Imagine a huge mass of steel welded 
-—for casting "would not, give sufficient strength 
— into the form of the trunk of a large 'fir- 
tree, and you have the first stage of a gun’s 
existence. This solid mass is to form the tube 
of a cannon, and the solid core has to be removed 
by ingenious and powerful machinery. It takes 
a week or two to bore the interior of some of 
the larger guns. Some of the machines are con- 
structed to bore a hole which is continually 
enlarged by successive tools ; while others actu- 
ally cut out a round solid mass from the interior. 
The tube has also to be subjected to the process 
of being turned both within and without, and 
it is then fit for the next process, which is tliat 
of cutting the grooves within it which give the 
required spin to the projectile, commonly galled 
rilling. This is a delicate and intricate process, 
for the utility of the gun of course depends 
largely on the accuracy with which the grooves 
are made. The actual cutting is performed by 
a machine which travels up the tube at the 
required spiral j hut as the work proceeds, the 
man in charge carefully examines the grooves 
along their whole length with the aid of a candle 
fixed at the end of a long rod which he pushes 
up the tube. 

But when the tube has been bored, turned, 
and rifled, the gun is by no means finished. The 
tube by itself would be far too dedicate for the 
large charges of powder employed ; and conse- 
quently, it has to he fitted at the breech end with 
two or three outer cases or jackets, the outside 
one of -which bears the trunnions on which the 


gun rests. At last the gun is completed ; and 
the next thing is to subject it to a severe test 
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by firing from it a charge of powder proportioned mind at that abode of luxury in a hand *. 
to its size. For this purpose, it has to be taken and waited with impatience for his hast 
to Plumstead marshes, a portion of which forms view till the rubber was over. Then 
the testing-ground and powder-magazines con- hurriedly : ‘ Mr Burcliell, I want you tlu 
neeted with the Arsenal. Lines of railway run utes in the library. I won’t detain yoi 
down to the marshes, and the grtn is mounted than that. But — — This is a matter tl: 
on a truck and drugged off by a locomotive to wait. I’m off to Khartoum to join Go 
the place appointed for: its trial. It may be morrow.’ 

mentioned that lines of railway run in all direc- ‘ And yon want your will made ? ; the 
tions through the Arsenal, one of narrow gauge suggested .-with the rapid wisdom born 
being introduced into most of the workshops, so experience. 

that the visitor has to keep a. lookout lest a tiny 1 Precisely, that’s it. You hit the righ 
locomotive with a train of what may almost be the head at once. Can you draw it up 
called toy trucks should bear down upon him here and now? I leave to-morrow mor 
as he is walking along.— -But to return to the the 9.40.’ 

gun. When it has been finally tested, cleaned, . ‘ My dear sir,’ the lawyer remonstrafc 
polished, and stamped, it is coated with a par- is very precipitate. But you know y< 
ticular varnish, and is fit for service. business better than I do. If you 

The next most interesting place to the Gun certainly ; a will’s a thing one can 
Factory is the Laboratory, where shells and hand. We’ll get two witnesses here on i 
bullets are manufactured. Shells are cast rough, Whitson’s here: you' know 'Watson, I 
and then finished off in a lathe. A band of and your cousin, Sir Austen, ’s dining v 
copper now usually takes the place of the copper to-night in the club. Shall I ask them t 
■studs which were formerly inserted to enable But perhaps that won’t do; you may nu 
the shell to fit into the rifled grooves. This cousin to benefit under the document.’ 
band is expanded by the force of the explosion Linnell smiled. ‘No, I don’t,’ he sail 
when the gun is Aired, and fills up the grooves, so bequests are few. Single, in fact. A vc 
as to give the necessary spin to the shell. Shells paper. It won’t take you two minutes t< 
are charged with their interior bullets at the up. Testamentary disposition reduced to 
Laboratory ; but the powder is added down at the pleat and most primitive elements. I lea’ 
marshes. A shell when completed has become thing absolutely to a solitary person. Sii 
a very expensive article, especially _ if it is a will do as well as anybody else if he cart 
large one. Some of these projectiles are so it.’ 

heavy that the guns from which they have to Mr Burcliell went off for a few sei 
be fired are provided witli small cranes for lifting detain two fit and proper witnesses from 
them up to the breech. The shells are, like the the club (as it was getting late), and 
guns, beautifully finished off and varnished, arid triumphant at the end of that time wi 
then sent off ' i the stores. that the needful legal attestors might l 

Perhaps t e most interesting - place in the when wanted in the first smoking-room 
juratory c. pertinent is the Pattern Room, now,’ he said, taking up a sheet of blai 
"which is a sa„t of museum where shot and shells with a smile, ‘what’s to be the tenor of 1 
of all sorts are to be seen, from the old-fashioned hasty document?’ ^ ( 

chain-shot, made of round balls fastened together, ‘ As I said,’ Linnell answered, looking 
to the most perfect specimens of modern shells, with empty eyes into the vacant fire] 
Here, also, are tube seen those strange weapons leave everything ! die possessed of to 
of modern warfare called torpedoes ; amongst them daughter of Haviland Du mares q, of tin 
the famous ‘fish torpedo,’ whu> wfliwits com- Nest, Petherton Episcopi.’ And he w 
plicated mechanism may be "almost escribed names down as he spoke, for better sec 
as an under- water ship. It is so consfr^gied the back of an envelope which he handc 
that it finds its way unseen and unheard, with lawyer. 

its terrible charge of dynamite, to the side of Mr Burcliell whistled audibly to him. 
a hostile vessel. £ ? - he was too old and too practised a hat 
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‘ Very well/ Linneil replied, with perfect trust- 
fulness. ‘Sir Austen let it he. We’ve -met once 
or twice on neutral ground before, and we shall 
meet often enough now at Khartoum. I don’t 
like him, hut I trust him implicitly. In matters 
of that sort, one can always trust an English 
gentleman/ - 

‘Not when you’ve seen as much of probate 
as I have/ the lawyer interposed with quiet 
emphasis. ‘Where probate’s concerned, a man 
should never trust his own mother. But if you 
■must go to Africa to-morrow, and if this will 
must be signed to-night, we must get whoever 
we can to attest it. Ten minutes to twelve, and 
it’s dated to-day. No time to be lost. I’ll go 
down again and bring up your cousin.’ 

Two minutes later, Sir Austen came up, coldly 
polite. ‘ Good-evening, Mr Liiuiell/ he said with 
j a chilly bow. ‘Under other circumstances, I 
| might perhaps have declined to undertake this 
little service. But we needn’t conceal from our- 
selves at present the fact that my cousin Frank’s 
sudden death, of which you have now of course 
already heard, has altered to some extent our 
relations ‘towards one another. It’s no longer 
necessary for his sake to adopt the attitude I 
once felt constrained to adopt towards you. I 
have to thank you, too, for your letter in reply 
to mine, and for what under the circumstances 
I must certainly call your very generous and 
friendly conduct— now unfortunately of no avail. 
— You sign, do you ? Thank you : thank you. 
Where do 1 put my name? There? — Ah, thanks. 
— Here, Watson, you put your signature under 
mine. That concludes the business, I suppose ? 
— Very well, then, Burchcll, the thing’s finished : 
'ou can release us. — I understand, Mr 


fe- 


llow you can release us . — 1 under; 

Linneil, you leave England to-morrow/ 

* For the Soudan, yes. Via Brindisi.’ 

Sir Austen started. . ‘ Why, how odd,' lie said. 
‘A strange coincidence, I go by the same train. 
To the Soudan! Incredible. You’re not going 
out to join Gordon, then, are yon V 
‘I’m going .as special artist for the Porte- 
Gruijon / Linneli answered quietly. ‘I didn’t 
think of it till this afternoon ; but I met a 
friend who told me of the post, and I made 
up my mind at an hour’s notice ; so now I’m 
Off by to-morrow’s oriental express/ 

They stopped there talking for half an hour 
or so, Sir Austen’s iciness thawing a little when 
he learned that his cousin was to be thrown 
in with him so much for an indefinite period : 
and then, as the small-hours were closing in, 
they drove off separately to their various resting- 
places, to snatch a few hours’ sleep before to- 
morrow’s journey, At the foot of the club stairs. 
Sir Austen detained the lawyer a moment after 
Linneil had hailed a loitering hansom. ‘ I say, 
Burchcll/ he said, lighting a cigar in the vesti- 
bule, ‘what’s your opinion of Charles Linnell’s 
condition to-night? Didn’t seem quite in testa- 
mentary form, did lie? Odd he should want to 
make a will in such a precious hurry just now, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘ Hot at all/ the lawyer answered with prompt 
decision. ‘ You’ve settled up all your own affairs, 
no doubt, before leaving the country for so dan- 
gerous an expedition/ 

/ All, but that ! s different, you know. I ’m going 
with Iler Majesty’s approbation on active service. 


This painter fellow ’s chosen to visit Khartoum 
of his own accord, and he ’s chosen to start at 
a moment’s notice ; and as far as I could see — 
just glancing at the body of the will hurriedly 
—he’s left everything lie possesses to some play- 
actress or somebody. Psyelie Dnmaresq, that was 
the name. Theatrical, obviously. It won’t hold 
water. The man’s in a very excited state of 
mind, that’s clear. He laughs and talks in a 
dreary, weary way. Miss Psyche Dnmaresq must 
have thrown him overboard/ And now he wants 
to set out for Khartoum and get shot through 
the head, for no other reason than just to make 
that faithless lady sensible of her error with a 
thumping legacy. lie was always as mad as a 
hatter, this Yankee painter fellow, and to-night 
lie ’s more excited and madder than ever. — I 
tell you what it is, Burchcll : the will won’t 
stand. The next-of-kin will inherit the estate. 
Miss Psyche Dumaresq may whistle for Her 
money/ 

Mr Burchcll only shook his head in quiet 
dissent. ‘As sane as you are/ he answered with 
a nod ; ‘ but a great deal too good for this world 
of ours in many ways. He doesn’t want to wait 
for dead men’s shoes. He doesn’t want to get 
anybody’s money.’ And he murmured to him- 
self, as he went down the club steps in the 
summer drizzle : ‘If only I knew where Linneil 
was stopping, I’d go round to him now, late as 
it is, and advise him to make another will on 
spec, at Cairo or Alexandria. Sir Austen ’s far 
too sharp for my taste. But Linneil forgot to 
tell me where he put up, and I can’t go round 
to every hotel in all London at this time of night 
and knock them up on the bare chance of finding 
■iilm/: ■//■ ■ .A/// ; /A// /A //// 


THE VELVET BOOK. 

No people are more fond than the British of sneer- 
ing at the ignorance of other nations concerning 
matters Britannic— our customs, our social usages, 
our habits ; and yet it may be doubted whether 
we are not more crassly ignorant than any other 
nation of affairs which do not directly concern 
ourselves. We smile, for instance, when we hear 
a Frenchman or an American speak of Sir Peel 
or Lord Norfolk ; but how many of our fellow- 
countrymen, say the rank and file of the best 
men in. London society— always excepting those 
engaged in diplomacy, of course— know anything 
whatsoever about, we will hot say the social 
peculiarities, but the mere historic aristocracy of 
any country save their own ? They will, indeed, 
probably have some vague idea that Montmorency 
is a noble name in France, Colonna in Italy, 
Dolgorouki in Russia, Metternich in Austria, 
Guzman in Spain, Furstenberg in Germany, and 
so on ; but any questions concerning members 
of these noble families, or about the history and 
traditions of these illustrious houses, they will 
be as unable to answer as they would be to tell 
you why Oodeypore looks down on Scindiah, or 
the Shereef of Wazau despises Osman. Gliazee. 

This ignorance of course does not extend to 
matters of primary importance, for we are a 
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| practical people, and wherever knowledge can 
be turned into money, or tlie equivalent, we are 
at once all athirst for the sweet waters of wisdom. 
But it is amusing, if hardly edifying, to notice 
i how, when our attention is invited to the con- 
sideration of foreign affairs of hut minor interest, 
a spirit of self-complacency— something akin to 
Victor Hugo’s famous ‘ Moi soul, et c’est assez ! ’ I 
j — an expression of sentiment which, by the way, 

1 the illustrious poet again arranged and used later 
i on as a motto, ‘ Ego, Hugo!’ — invariably en- 
deavours to spring to the importance of a 
national sentiment worthy of all honour and 
respect. 

The well-known story of how Lord Palmerston, 
replying to the remark of the courteous Due da 
Persigny, * Were I not a Frenchman, I would 
wish to be an Englishman,’ said, ‘Were I not an 
Englishman, I would wish to be one,’ sufficiently 
illustrates our meaning without going further ; 
and it is a fact of no little significance that: 
this reply has passed uncensured, hidden as 
it were by the insipid patriotism which is sup- 
posed to have inspired it Of this national 
failing wo are of course ourselves perfectly 
conscious, and we indeed delight in roundly 
abusing ourselves for it j but this self-scourging, 
strangely enough, never seems to stimulate to any 
active and practical reform in this particular. 

But strange as it may seem to many, there are 
to be found, even in a mere careless examina- 
tion of some of the least prominent features of 
the social life of foreign communities, items of 
considerable interest, trivial details concerning 
great facts and important institutions, which can 
hardly be without value in the eyes of the student 
of contemporaneous history, but which we, in 
our lofty self-complacency, wholly ignore. Take 
the nobility of Russia, for instance. This example 
simply happens to come to our pen, but we could 
of course choose many others. What do we 
know about it? And yet Russia is supposed to 
be our great enemy, and that vast Empire is 
governed by its nobles ! As a matter of fact, the 
Libro rl’Oro of the Muscovites, the volume which 
contains the essence and kerned of then.’ nobility, 
is the * Velvet Book,’ the ‘ Barhatnaia Kuiga,’ 
or last copy of the old genealogical tables of 
the nobility, which was made when the ‘Mest- 
nitchestvo’ was abolished (January 2, 1682), and 
the political equality of the nobility was intro- 
duced into the laws. Bound in red velvet, this 
book is now kept in the Senate, and no newly 
ennobled families are allowed to be inscribed 
therein. It contains the names of the Russian 
nobility who are descended from Ruiik — the very 
essence of all that, according to Muscovite ideas, is 
; the most noble. Many most powerful families 
have used every effort to have their names inserted 
, hr these sacred pages, but in vain— notably, the 
'■ ‘ - Narischkines, and yet a Narischkine was the 
mother of Peter the Great. The origin of this 
family is indeed curious. They pretend to have 
* &=■-- : ' - ■ ■ ' = 


descended from a ‘royal house which flourished 
in the town of Egra, in Bohemia ; but this is 
folly. Their original name was ‘ Yarielikine,’ 
and their nobility only dates from 1670. They 
were common labourers in the village of Staro 
Kirkino, near: ’ Mikhailow, a village which still 
exists. Nathalie, the : daughter of one of these 
labourer’s (Cyril) used to stay on long visits 
to her godmother, Madame Matview, in Moscow, 
whose husband, from having been a common 
soldier, had been raised from the ranks by the 
Czar Alexis, and who was even honoured from time 
to time with a visit from his imperial benefactor. 

. On one of these occasions, the Czar met Nathalie, 
the pretty, peasant girl, fell in love with her, 
and married her. Peter the Great was born of 
this union. Cyril the peasant obtained permis- 
sion from his son-in-law the Czar to change his 
name of Yarichkine — which has a very offensive 
meaning in Russian — to Narischkine. Alexander 
Narischkine, the grandson of the peasant Cyril, 
received from Peter the Great the title of Count; 
but he wisely refrained from availing himself 
of this privilege ; and his descendants, with equal 

f ood taste, have followed his example. •Tlmfc the- 
larischkines ever refused the title of Prince 
is not accurate. They did their best, as we have 
already pointed out, to have their name inscribed 
iii the Velvet Book, but in vain. 

On looking over this curious and interesting 
volume one finds many of the most famous names 
of Russia conspicuous by their absence -the 
Wolkonskis, for instance, were, like the Narisch- 
kines, refused admittance therein ; but, on the 
other hand, many well-known names, the Solf.y- 
koffs, for example, who are not only in the 
Velvet Book, but hail their name on the older 
record, now destroyed (the ‘Rodostorvnaia Kniga’), 
will meet the eye. As a matter of fact, the 
Odoievslcis and the .Koltsow-Massalskys are at 
the head of the Russian nobility ; but the title of 
Prince (‘ Kniga’) was up to the time of Peter the 
Great only borne, as in England, by members of a 
royal family. Peter began by making Mcutschi- 
| kofi' a Prince, and others followed in rapid sueces- 
; sion. As our readers are aware, the late Emperor 
Alexander II. married shortly before his assassi- 
nation a Dolgorouki— -the name in Russian means 
‘ Longhand but the enemies of the lady, w,ho 
cried out so loudly that it was a mesalliance, 
seem to have overlooked the fact that the first 
Czar of the Romanoff family, the youth Michael 
—who, by tlie way, was proposed for the throne 
by Theodore Cheremetew, an ancestor of the 
present Emperor’s great friend— married Mary 
Dolgorouki ; and that, later on, Peter II. was 
engaged to be married to a Catherine Dolgorouki, 
a union which the Emperor’s death alone pre- 
vented. 

The Galitsins (from ‘Golitsa,’ a gauntlet) are 
very noble ; but the family is so immense— there 
are over two hundred members of this family 
bearing the title of Prince !-— that, like tlie 
Tolstoi's, they seem omnipresent. Tlie- Or lolls 
and the Strogauows — Madame Cheremetew, the 
friend of the present Emperor, is a daughter 
of a Count Stroganovv and the Grand Duchess 
Mary- — are of comparatively humble origin ; the 
former having descended from a young prisoner 
nicknamed ‘ Orel!, 5 the eagle, who was con- 
demned to death, but pardoned by Peter the 
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Great, who admired his coolness in kicking aside, 
as he went to kneel before the block, the head 
of a man who had just been decapitated, saving : 
‘Yon must really make room for me, old fellow ! ’ 
— and the latter coming from a race of rich 
merchants who owned vast possessions at the 
foot of the Ural Mountains, and who paid 
Yermak, a brigand, to punish the barbarous tribes 
of Siberia for their depredations, thus earning 
the: good-will of John the Terrible, who granted 
to the Stroganows tlie right to build their own 
fortresses, make their own laws, and have an 
army of their own. Peter the Great, by the way, 
deprived this family of these privileges, not to 
speak of the great honour of being addressed — 
and of this the Stroganows are justly proud — as 
‘distinguished men’ — ‘Imenilyie liordi.’ 

Our limited space prevents our continuing 
further our survey of the Russian nobility in this 
paper ; but enough will perhaps have been said 
to show that it is a subject not devoid of interest, 
and one not wholly unworthy the attention of 
our readers. 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 

CHAPTER II. 

When I came down the next morning, Aunt 
Cecilia was already seated at the breakfast table. 
She looked up with a smile as I came in, and 
shook her linger at me. 

* You have grown into a sad sluggard, child,’ 
she cried. ‘ I have been down this hour. If 
you had known how fresh the air was blowing 
through the trees, you would not have lain in 
bed. I can’t imagine where the sweet scent 
comes from that one gets in the early morning 
in town.’ 

I had no suggestions to make on this subject, 
and so sat down and began my breakfast. 

‘Osmond,’ began my aunt hesitatingly, after 
she had watched me for some time in silence, ‘ I 
have thought over what you said last night.’ 

‘ Well V 

‘ It cannot be, my dear boy,’ she said, speaking 
with evident exertion. ‘I cannot tell you why 
I oppose your wishes ; you must not ask me.’ 

‘ You have some strong reason.’ 

‘ Naturally, I have, or I should not refuse 
what I see you wish so much. Are not you the 
only one I have to love and gratify in the wliole 
world V 

‘ But I think I ought to understand,’ I objected. 
‘If you have a reason, why not tell it to me. 
You see, aunt, this is a serious matter. It atlects 
my whole life.’ 

* It is for that reason that I am firm,’ she said 
more gravely than before. ‘ I know you cannot 
understand my motives ; but you must trust me, 
Osmond. We have come for the first time to one 
of those differences which will test whether you 
really love me. There #ill be more, but this is 
one. If you can look back on the past, and see 
grounds for confiding in me though you do not 
Understand what I am doing, all will be well 
between us. If not, there is sorrow waiting for 
us both. For both, Osmond ; sorer for you than 
for me, probably. — Will you trust me, child ; will 
you try to trust me V 


I will try,’ I answered ; and so the subject 
dropped for the time, but I was sorely dissatisfied 
with my aunt’s rejection of my scheme. I was 
at that age when with the growth of an independ- 
ent desire to think for one’s self there increases 
also a dislike to accept the judgment of others, 
even of those most loved and trusted. I was 
bitterly disappointed ; a sense of injury rankled; 
in me. I felt I was being, unjustly : dealt with ; 
and I went about all that day nursing my 
indignation. 

Aunt Cecilia did not allude again to the subject, 
but she seemed aware that there was a cold shadow 
between us ; and I caught her kind eyes more 
than once studying my face with an anxiously- 
appealing expression, which should have brought 
me to her feet at once, but which caused no other 
feeling in me at the time than one of petulance at 
being watched. 

Towards evening I took my hat and went out 
for a walk. I turned towards Westminster, and: 
had hardly set foot upon the bridge when some 
one coming behind me thrust his arm through 
mine, and Sinclair’s voice saluted me. 

‘Hullo ! is it you ?’ I exclaimed. ‘How did 
you get here ? Is Calthrop in town V 

‘ I have done with Calthrop,’ he answered, 
shaking his head disdainfully. ‘The place was 
unbearable after you had left. — How very odd 
that I should meet you just at this moment ! 
Five minutes more and it would have been too 
late.’ 

‘Too late for what?’ 

‘Why, to see me! — But tell me, what news 
have yon V V 

‘Bad,’ I assured him. ‘My aunt won’t hear 
of my entering the navy.’ 

‘Won’t she, by Jove ! ’ Sinclair exclaimed. 

‘ You know I thought you would find difficulties. 
Why not?’ 

‘ She won’t tell me.’ 

‘So ! And What are you going to do?’ 

I shrugged ray shoulders. ‘ What can I do ? 
Give in, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh, if you mean to give in, you may as 
well do it at once, with a good grace,’ Sinclair 
said contemptuously. . 

His tone stung me, and I asked quickly : ‘In 
my place, what would you do V 

‘ Not give way, certainly.’ 

We walked on for some distance in silence. 

At last I asked him : ‘ Where are you going: 
now V _ 

‘ Why, that reminds me,’ he answered, ‘that 
this is not my way. I am going to Ports- 
mouth.’ 

‘ To Portsmouth \ ’ 

‘ Well, why do you look so astonished ? I 
can’t go hack to Calthrop ; I haven’t enough 
money to stay in town ; I am going to my 
uncle.’ Then with a sudden pressure of my arm 
he said : ‘Come with me, Osmond. My uncle 
will be able to help you. I know he took a 
fancy to you, for he told me so.’ 

‘ I don’t see how he can help me,’ I answered. 

‘ If my aunt won’t consent, she won’t, aud there 
the matter must end. I don’t see what you 
want me to do. And how can I go to Ports- 
mouth ? I have no money.’ 

We had descended the steps beside St Thomas’s 
Hospital as we spoke, and were pacing slowly 
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along tlie parade which extends before tliat 
building. Sinclair suddenly stopped, and leaned 
back against the river wall, thrusting both 
hands deep into his trousers -pockets. 

‘ I am going to walk,’ lie said lightly. 

* Walk 1’ I repeated—' walk to Portsmouth V 
‘ It would take a longer walk than that to 
exhaust my constitution,’ he said. ‘As for yours, j 
of course it is another matter.’ 

‘If you can do it, I can,’ I said, rather nettled. 

‘ But why not go by train V 
‘ Oh, why not go in a earriage-and-pair, or 
stretched at full length in an ambulance !’ he 
cried contemptuously. ‘ Because I ’in not a girl, 
nor an old man. Because I want to see the world ; 

because Well, there are fifty reasons, and 

the last is that I want to walk. So, if you 
care to come witli me, you may ; if not, you may- 
go home and knuckle down to your aunt.’ 

What templed me I do not know ; but without 
another word I thrust my arm through. Sinclair’s, 
and we turned our faces towards the Westminster 
Bridge Road again. 

‘ foil hail better send a line to your aunt,’ 
Sinclair said, when we reached the top of the 
steps ; ‘ don’t frighten the old lady unneces- 
sarily.’ 

We went into the first post-office we came 
to, and bought a sheet of paper, on which I 
hurriedly wrote a few lines, assuring my aunt 
that I was quite safe, and that she need feel 
no anxiety on my account. I wonder what 
anguish could fitly repay to me the cruelty of 
those cold-hearted words ! Whatever it might 
joe, \ would gladly undergo it now, if I could 
erase from my memory the picture of Aunt 
Cecilia sitting "through the dusk of that short 
summer night with a growing fear at her heart, 
waiting for the return of the child on whom 
she lavished such an undeserved and tender 
love. 

Sinclair was in high spirits as we walked 
along. He sang snatches of songs, made jests 
on the people whom we met, and communicated 
at last a little of his gaiety to me ; so that 
we walked along sturdily and briskly through 
Wandsworth to Wimbledon Common. It was 
the week after the meeting of the National, 
Riile Association, and one or two tents were 
still left on the ground. Into one of these we 
crept, and wrapping ourselves in a piece of 
canvas which had been left there by some acci- 
dent, we quickly fell asleep. It may seem odd, 
but it is a fact that my sleep was sound and 
dreamless ; and I woke without feeling one pang 
of compunction. 

The morning was bright and fine. We went 
down into the town of Wimbledon and bought 
some rolls and milk. Sinclair was not without 
money in fact it was, as he had implied, the 
adventure of the journey on foot to Portsmouth, 
not its economy, which had made it attractive 
to him. For my own part, as we followed the 
road -which drops down from the heights of 
Wimbledon to the lower country, I was conscious 
of a wholly new feeling of exhilaration. For 
the first time in my life I was free ; nobody 
could give me the word of direction, or inter- 
fere with me in doing what I wished. To 
most men it is a rare pleasure to feel them- 
selves free to bend their steps whithersoever 


they will ; to a boy, relieved for the first lime 
of restraint, it is simply an intoxication. 

I often look back upon that morning. It 
was in some ways the happiest 1 ever spent. We 
walked leisurely through the pleasant country, 
straying through field-paths, where the reapers 
were already cutting the early grain ; lingering 
beneath shady trees while the heat was at its 
greatest; talking always of the life we .meant 
to lead, and seeing before us a long vista of 
glorious successes and distinctions, at the end 
of which we should be laid to rest in St Paul’s 
or iii the Abbey, leaving behind us a worthy 
monument in our deeds. 

We plodded into Godaiming late in the after- 
noon, and had some tea in a confectioner’s shop. 
I remember well the curious glances bestowed 
on us by the comely woman who served us ; 
and I do* not doubt that I at least looked weary 
and travel-stained enough to attract attention. 
I should have liked to rest in Godaiming for 
the night; but Sinclair had evidently no in- 
tention of doing so, and I did not venture to 
suggest it. 

The light-heartedness of the morning was 
almost gone now; and we walked on silently 
enough, both in ore weary than we chose to admit. 
The sky became overcast ; it was unbearably 
sultry ; * from time to time a few heavy drops 
of rain splashed in the thick dust; and low 
thunder rumbled in the distance. We left the 
main road at last, and turned into a byway 
which we were assured would bring us out 
upon the Portsmouth coach road. The path led 
through thick woods until it descended to the 
banks of a little stream, over which a rustic 
bridge was thrown. Sinclair cast himself down 
on the green hank with a heavy sigli of relief, 
and bending over the rippling water, drank his 
fill, and washed the dust and perspiration from 
his face. 

‘This is hot work, eh, Osmond!’ he said, 
brushing away the water from his hair. 

‘It will be cooler soon, I suppose.’ * 

‘ I shall stay here until it is, at anyrate,’ Sin- 
clair answered ; and with that he laid himself 
comfortably against the roots of a tree and fell 
asleep. I had an idea that whilst he slept I 
ought to remain awake, and I tried valiantly to 
conquer my f atigue ; but very shortly all things 
round me became indistinct ; and I lost conscious- 
ness in the" midst of a vision of Aunt Cecilia 


shredding cool lettuce leaves for supper in the 
pleasant shady parlour of the old house, 

I was roused bv Sinclair, who shook me vio- 
lently. ‘Wake, Osmond ; wake up,’ he cried. 
£ We have slept so long that the day has gone 
and the moon is up. Rouse yourself, my boy ; 
it is cool enough now.’ 

I rose with some difficulty. My limbs were 
cramped and chilled ; and I felt, hardly less 
tired : than when I had lain down ; but Sinclair 
seemed full of energy. Jle strode forward hastily 
on the road. I did not mean to admit that I was 
nearly exhausted ; so I set my teeth and followed 
him. We plodded along the dusty highway for 
two- or three miles, hearing scarcely any sound 
but that of our own feet, for the country was 
marvellously still. The road . began to rise 
f at last ; and we found ourselves on a steep 
I ascent. 
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* This must be Ilindliead,’ Sinclair said. ‘I 
know the Portsmouth road crosses it-.’ 

I had never heard of Hindhead ; but at that 
instant 1 saw, upon the slope of a vast hollow 
on the right of the road, a little hut or shelter 
for cattle. 

* Sinclair, I can’t go much farther,’ I said. 

‘We cannot walk all night. Let us sleep 
there.’ . ’ _ 

‘ You do look pumped out,’ he said good-natur- 
edly- ‘And I am tired too. — Well, we will try 
that hut.’ ■ 

The door was open, and in one corner were 
several bundles of clean straw. We spread the 
straw a little, and lying down on it, were soon 
asleep. 

After some hours of troubled rest I woke 
with a start. The door of the hut was half 
open, as we had left it when we lay down, 
and the bright moonlight streaming through the 
opening reached almost to the straw on which we 
lay. I do not know how long I had slept — per- 
haps a couple of hours ; but 1 was wide awake 
now, for the restlessness of extreme fatigue had 
seized on me, and I moved . uneasily from side to 
side, seeking ease in vain. The broad band of 
light across the floor disquieted me, and drew 
my legs towards it in spite of myself. At last 
I rose, and moving quietly, so as not to disturb 
Sinclair, I went to the door of the hut. A light 
wind had risen, which refreshed me, arid I thought 
that possibly if I walked a. little way I might 
he able to sleep on my return. I went a short 
distance ; but quickly becoming tired, I sat down 
upon a stone. 

To the last hour of my life I shall remember 
the feeling of desolation which slowly entered my 
very soul as I sat looking over the wide expanse 
of moonlit country and watching: the night-sky 

f row pale before the approaching dawn. In that 
our I realised, not suddenly, but as the full 
development of the feeling which had suggested 
itself at times throughout the day, the whole 
value of the home I had cast from me. In a 
succession of quick mental pictures, I saw Aunt 
Cecilia watching through the night, listening with 
straining ears ’for the sound of my approaching 
steps ; weeping tears, than which none surely can 
he more bitter, over the ingratitude which told 
her in the plainest language that her love had 
been in vain. I heard once more my godmother’s 
heart-broken voice, bidding me be good to her 
whose charge I was ; I saw the house in which 
I was always the first to be considered, and which 
my own action had made desolate aud sorrowful. 
And still I fancied a voice, borne on the breeze, 
whispered, ‘Return, return.’ 

I went to the door of the hut and looked in. 
Sinclair was sleeping still, unconscious that I 
was not beside him. Could I leave him, and go 
hack % Could I face the contempt he would 
shower on me, aud the reproof of everybody, 
aud my aunt’s tears ? 

1 moved away again irresolute, and wandered 
up the hill-side to a spot where, on the very 
summit, a cross of granite had been placed. I 
sat down by its foot among. the thick dew on 
the grass and watched. the breaking light in the 
east. Slowly the rosy’ streaks deepened, length- 
ened, widened, broke, and gave way to a flood 
of brighter light, which swelled with a radiance 


too blinding to gaze upon, and suddenly almost 
it was day. In that moment my mind was made 
up ; I ran quickly down the lull and shook 
Sinclair by the shoulder. 

‘ Eh ! What ? Is it time ? Where are we ?’ 
he gaped out. ‘Surely we need not move yet, 
Osmond. I haven’t had half-enough sleep.’ 

‘ I have come to sav good-bye, ’ I said hurriedly. 

‘ I cannot go on with you. I must go back.’ 

. ‘What! afraid The asked. ‘What frightens 
you, man % You were plucky enough yesterday. 
Nonsense ; this is only some whim you have got 
in the night. Lie down again, and sleep for a' 
couple of hours, and then we shall go on cheer- 
fully. 5 

T can’t,’ I said. ‘ It is no use trying to 
explain— -you wouldn’t understand rue. I must 
go back at once.’ 

‘ Pooh ! ’ said Sinclair. ‘ I don’t believe you. 
You’re: restless. Go and walk it off, and come 
back to me when you’re rational again. I shall 
he here for an hour or two yet.’ 

So saying, lie yawned and lay down again. ‘ I 
shall not come back,’ 1 said.' ‘ Good-bye, and good 
luck to you,’ and so I left him. I do not 
think ]ie caught my last remark ; I fancy he was 
asleep. 

The day was still so young when I turned my 
back upon the hut, that dark shadows lay among 
the trees, and the deep valley on the slope of 
which we had passed the night was filled with 
an impenetrable white vapour. I trudged ou 
boldly for two or three miles ; but it is a weary 
thing at best to retrace one’s road ; and the 
mental excitement I had passed through resuited 
in great bodily fatigue. 1 was still several miles 
from Godaiming, and I was considering whether 
I should not sit down and rest for a while, 
when a lumbering sound of wheels was heard 
on the road, and the jingling rattle of such bells 
as carters fasten on their horses’ heads. In a few 
minutes the team was beside me ; the carter’s 
dog, a rough tyke of no breed, ran up and 
smelt me, wagging Ills tail ; the carter looked 
curiously at me ; and I returned his glance 
wistfully, I suppose, for he stopped. 

‘ Woa ! ’ he cried ; and the horses halted obe- 
diently. ‘ Wlieer he you goin’ this time o’ the 
inoruin’, my lad V he asked, not unkindly. 

‘To London,’ I answered timidly. 

‘ To Lunnou ! ’ and he scratched -his head, as if 
in perplexity. ‘That’s a good step from here.’ 

‘ If you would let me ride a little way in your 
wagon” I should be. very grateful,’ I “said. ‘ I 
have no money to give you ; but 1 can get you 
some, I think, when we reach London.’ 

‘ Get oop, my lad,’ he said ; ‘ and never mind 
the money. There’s nothin’ but empty 7 sacks 
under the tilt ; and if you sleep a bit, why, so 
much the better.’ 

It was with a heating heart that I set out 
towards Aunt Cecilia’s house. It was ten o’clock ; 
the night was dark and hot. I walked as quickly 
as I could, fearing lest my resolution might fail 
before I had asked my aunt’s forgiveness. I 
reached the gate at last, and paused a moment 
to collect myself before ringing. I was raising 
my hand to the bell when I touched the gate, 
and found it open. It had never been left 
open even in the daytime within my know- 
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leiV'e ; and I went in with a horrible fear as 
to what might have happened. There were J 
bright lights in the lower windows of the house, 
and the ‘ blinds of my aunt's parlour were un- 
drawn. I could see her sitting beside tlie , table 
in her accustomed chair, her hands clasped on 
her knees. I was about to call to her; but 
her ears had been straining for my footsteps 
too long to need any other summons, and with 
a loud' cry, she came running to me through 
the open door and took me in her. arms. ‘ My 
boy, my boy ! I knew you would come back,’ 
she saiil, sobbing. ‘ It was not in you to desert 
me. You could not do it. God be praised, who 
has given my boy back to me ' ’ 


MORE JUNGLE NOTES IN SUMATRA. 
Whek the writer of these Notes had been long 
enough in the Far East to speak Malay tolerably, 
the coolies and others on the tobacco estate began 
to find out that the *tuan kechil,’ or overseer 
(literally, ‘little master’), was anxious for ‘infor- 
mation vegetable, animal, and mineral ;’ and that 
the timely exhibition of specimens might turn 
away his wrath, The , Chinaman of the* coolie 
class cares nothing for animals, except from an 
alimentary standpoint; and it did not seem to 
be at first understood that a monkey with a 
fractured skull, a squashed lizard, or a spider 
reduced to a biped, were not the sort of things 
I wanted. But when this point Was settled, I 
sooji had an embarrassing profusion of creatures 
brought rue, which I generally restored to their 
native woods after a few days, as my hands were 
too full to admit of looking after them. 

I thinjc one of the first to arrive was that 
curious animal the ‘kukang’ (Lons tardigradiis ). 
It is a squat, thick-set creature, about the size 
of a small cat, brown in colour, four-handed like 
a monkey, but with a. fox-like head. The most 
curious features are its eyes, huge yellow cir- 
cular orbs, which are said by the Javanese, who 
have a great dread and dislike of the creature, to 
bring disaster on whatever their unwinking glare 
fixes upon. It is a nocturnal animal, feeding on 
insects and small birds. Its tenacity of life is 
very great ; and its strength and power of bite 
surprising for so small an animal. My specimen 
had .a collar and chain attached to a ring running 
on a pole which reached to the roof, where he 
generally slept all day. One evening, just as it 
was getting dusk, I saw ‘Joe’ slowly descending 
the pole, his gaze fixed on an unconscious cat, 
which was sleeping about a yard from its foot. 
When he reached the ground, he crept on like a 
shadow inch by inch till he almost touched his 
victim, when, with a sudden dart, he seized its 
hindleg in his jaws, while a whole Chinese 
orchestra of squeals and shrieks hurst from the 
astounded cat. With’ much difficulty the cat 
Was released by the united efforts of myself 
and 4 boy,’ who got grievously scratched for his 
pains ; and Joe went slowly and solemnly up his 
pole to the roof with the .air of a person who 
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of work. 

This cat, I may note, was rather a curiosity 
in her way. All through Malaysia, eighty per 
cent, of the cats suffer from some deformity of 
the tail. Some have no tail at all; some, a 
mere knob ; others have it bent at right angles 
or folded back • on itself ; but this particular 
specimen had it rolled up like a spiral spring, or 
corkscrew, so that you might have passed a stick 
through and suspended puss from it. I never 
heard of any explanation of this curious fact, 
but should put it down to general degeneracy, 
the Malay eat being a diminutive weakly crea- 
ture, which is odd in a region so congenial to the 
tiger and leopard, and where there is certainly no 
want of food. 

Snakes of all sorts were plentiful; but con- 
sidering the number of men employed on field 
and jungle work, cases of snake-bite were very 
rare. I can only remember two — one of a China- 
man who handled a supposed dead cobra ; and 
the other of a Javanese who was bitten on the 
neck by a large green snake, and died in five 
minutes. Cobras in this part of the East do not 
seem to have the same penchant for entering 
houses as in India, and you are tolerably safe 
from them indoors. The most dreaded snake of 
Sumatra is the hamadryad, or king-cobra. This 
reptile is not only the largest of poisonous snakes, 
but the most vicious and aggressive. In appear- 
ance it is not unlike the cobra, but not so thick 
in proportion to its length, and the hood smaller. 
The colour varies, but is generally an olive green, 
with dusky white rings round the body. My 
first experience of the hamadryad was when 
watching some coolies removing a stack of tobacco 
sticks. Suddenly there was a squall (Chinamen 
can’t shout) and a rush to the door of the shed, 
while something long, sinuotis, and glistening 
darted out from among the sticks and slid 
swiftly along the floor in pursuit. Finding 
no enemy, he paused for a minute, his head 
raised fully a yard, hissing like q small steam- 
engine, and then made for an opening in the 
wall of the shed-— a fatal move, fur as soon as his 
‘ business end ’ was well outside, he was in halves 
from a blow with a ‘cliangkul,’ or large hoe. 
This snake measured eleven feet, but I have 
heard of them reaching fourteen or more. 

The python or ‘ ular sawa ’ is common, but 
varies greatly in size. The largest specimen I 
ever saw was eighteen feet. The creature had 
entered a fowl-house and swallowed ten fowls : 
a bit of good luck for the neighbouring gang : 
of Chinese, who disposed of the snake and its 
contents with equal gusto. This, however, was 
not much of a python ; twenty-five feet being not 
uncommon. At the other end of 'the scale is a 
lovely emerald-green snake, about fifteen inches 
long, which feeds on insects, and is very fond of 
haunting the pot-plants on your veranda. 

. Then there, are the monitor lizards, miscalled 
iguanas by Europeans, as in Australia. Some of 
these are formidable creatures, especially a species 
with a very rough scaly skin, mottled brown and 
dirty yellow, with very long and sharp claws on 
the forefeet, which are more effective us weapons 
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than liis teeth, though the latter are no trifle, I 
was once coming down the coast in a small 
steamer with a number of Javanese on board, 
who were returning to Batavia. They generally 
travel as deck passengers ; but as the deck -space 
was limited, room had been found for the women 
in the hold just under the after-hatch to the 
number of about twenty-five. There was also 
on board an agent of some Hamburg animal 
dealer, who had with him a number of birds 
and beasts, one of which was a very fine lizard 
of this description, about six feet long, kept in 
uncomfortable durance in a gin-ease, with some 
laths nailed across it, at which he kept biting 
savagely, only leaving off to snap, with a sound 
like a sprung rat-trap, at any one who approached 
the cage. About midnight, as we were plough- 
ing slowly through the malodorous coffee- 
coloured water of Bengkalis Strait, there arose 
such an outburst of shrieks and cries for help 
as brought every soul on deck in a twinkling, 
under the impression that the Chinese passengers, 
who were very numerous, had risen on us, or 
that we were boarded by pirates, who are by no 
means extinct on that coast. Somebody sung 
out ‘ Fire !’ The engine stopped, and .all was 
confusion, until the blue light being brought., 
showed the after-hatch blocked with a mass of 
squealing, struggling, feminine humanity. Pre- 
sently the empty gin-case solved the mystery. 
The ‘ haramjadeh benalang,’ or ‘ illegitimately- 
born beast,’ as tlie- women styled him, on 
gaining his liberty, had fallen through the 
hatch on the sleepers, and forthwith wreaked his 
vengeance with tooth and claw on everything 
he touched. Several women had been badly 
scratched and bitten, and all were nearly out of 
their wits with fright 

The £ chichak,’ or house-lizard, about a foot 
long, is sometimes a great nuisance. He utters 
incessantly a short snappish bark like that of a 
toy terrier, and when .one has taken post in a 
bedroom, he makes sleep impossible till he is slain 
or expelled. This is the more difficult, because 
the animal is a natural ventriloquist, and the 
irritating ‘Yap, yap’ always seems to proceed from 
the quarter where he is not. 

Perhaps the two insects which— -next to the 
mosquito — first attract the notice of a new arrival 
are those industrious workers the carpenter-bee; 
and mason- wasp. The former is an enormous 
insect, more than twice the size of a humble-bee, 
and of an intense jetty black. Indeed, the ‘ kmn- 
bang’ is to Malay poets what the ‘ raven’s wing ’ 
is to our own, with the exception that, with the 
former, a lady’s teeth, and not her hair, are the 
objects of comparison. He (or, I believe, I should 
say she) enters your room with a startling whir, 
ami, sailing slowly to the roof, sets to work with 
the noisy ostentatious industry of her race, at 
driving a five-eighths- inch tunnel into post or 
rafter. They work with the grain of the wood, 
and the burrows are sometimes a foot long. I 
never could make out how it is done, as their 
jaws are not stronger in proportion than those 
of other bees. I have known them nearly ruin a 
‘ bangsal,’ or tobacco drying-shed. 

The mason-wasp is of several kinds ; hut the 
most common is a slim, active, black-and-yellow 
insect, with the two sections of her body connected 
by such a long and slender filament that she 
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seems in danger every moment of leaving the 
whole ‘after-part’ of her person behind. Their 
habits have often been described ; but not all 
individuals build in the same. way. Some econo- 
mise material by building in a convenient hole, 
such as the barrel of a gun, or the keyhole of a 
safe ; others, again, construct their clay cells 
against the wall or ceiling ; but the thorough- 
going and conscientious wasp, after building the 
cells on the trunk of a tree and stocking them 
with preserved spiders, covers them with a mass 
of white clay, which she then works over with 
streaks and patches of coloured earth, with 
such truth to nature that it is almost impos- 
sible to tell if from a large knot on the bark. # 
It is odd, however, that their instinct, nr whatever* 
it is, does not seem to tell them that this sort of 
nest on a white- washed wall is .ten times more 
conspicuous than if they left out the decora- 
tion. _ 

Of that unpleasant trio, the scorpion, centipede, 
and tarantula, the first is perhaps the most 
formidable. The sting of the very large black 
species, which is common about decaying stumps 
and hollow trees, is, I should think, the most 
agonising pain known, judging from its effect 
on the almost nerveless Chinaman. A specimen 
was once brought me which was covered, tail, 
claws, and all, with young scorpions about half 
an inch long in constant motion. It seemed half 
dead ; and wishing to see whether . the native 
belief is correct that scorpions are devoured by 
their young, 1 placed it in an empty seidlitz- 
powder box. Unfortunately, I was called away 
for a ‘few minutes, and on returning, found, the 
box and its contents in the possession of ‘ Chelaka,’ 
or ‘ the scoundrel,’ a monkey so named from the i 
singular enormity of his crimes, who was crunch- 
ing up the scorpion and progeny with the relish 
of an excursionist over a plate of shrimps. 

The centipede is popularly supposed to carry 
a sting on each foot ; but 1 have several times 
handled them— after their heads were removed 
—without the claws producing any result. It 
is the first pair of claws only that aie venomous, 
being hollow, and provided with poison-bags like 
a snake’s fang. The largest I ever saw was eleven 
inches in length, a gruesome creature. A bite 
from one of this size would most likely have been 
fatal to a man in weak health. Thu tarantula, 
though his powers of offence are nothing like 
those of the scorpion or centipede, is, somehow, 
a more unpopular character than either. The 
horror of these large spiders entertained by many 
people is curious and unaccountable. I Lave 
seen Australian buskmen, who in every-day life 
scarcely seemed to understand danger, turn white 
as a sheet at the sight of a small ‘ triantelope, ’ 
as they called it. 

There is an enormous spider frequently found 
in the jungle, full three inches long in the body, 
and seven: across the legs, black in colour, and 
elegantly marked with red and yellow. It spins 
a geometrical web about four feet in diameter 
between two trees, which web is strong enough 
to knock off a pilb-bat. In one case the web 
was extended between trees at least twenty feet 
apart by a system of guys and stays, of which 
not one was unnecessary or out of place ; and 
besides, was stretched in a vertical direction by 
two good-sized pieces of wood— axe-chips, in - fact 
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slun« to its lower margin. Same of the 

Sumatran spiders are of such extraordinary and 
unspider-like shapes, that only drawings could 
oive an idea of them. One species, about the 
size of a garden spider, has a hard shelly body, 
with a pear-shaped projection on each side, 
which, as well as the body, is covered with 
spikes. 

But, to the Deli planter, the creatures that 
sting and those that bite, be their weapons ever 
so potent, are of little moment compared with 
those that eat. It is odd that tobacco, so fatal 
to insects when manufactured, should agree so 
well with them when green ; but so it is ; and for 
some five months in the year the ‘worms’ cease 
not to afflict the souls of the managers, the coolies, 
and assistants. Sumatran tobacco is solely used ; 
for the wrappers of the superior kind of cigars; 
and the smallest hole in the leaf takes otT very 
seriously from its value. As soon as the infant 
plant appears above ground it is liable to the 
attacks of saw-flies, which deposit their eggs in 
the stem, causing a swelling, and speedily killing 
it, 'When it escapes these, and is duly planted 
out in the regulation rows, there appears a small 
green caterpillar, the larva of a white butterfly, 
exactly resembling the English ‘cabbage* species, 
which sets to work on the leaves. 

Another great enemy to tobacco is a large 
locust, some three inches long, head, wings, and 
legs bright green, and body scarlet. One of these 
insects will do as much damage as fifty cater- 
pillars ; and they are so sharp-sighted and strong 
on the wing, that it. is very difficult to catch one 
witlwmfc damaging more plants than the insect 
itself would have done. 

The common Indian bee is very plentiful. 
On every tobacco estate are to be seen several 
enormous trees, towering solitary from the tobacco 
fields, or the waste of scrub or sword-grass which 
succeeds them. Each of these trees has a line of 
large excrescences running up its trunk as far as 
the first branch, which may be one hundred aiid 
fifty feet or mure from the ground. These are 
the ‘tualang* trees, exempted from the axe by 
special agreement with the chief from whom the 
land is leased, and each contains a vast bee 
settlement. The knobs are occasioned by the 
growth of the bark round the long hard-wood 
pegs which are driven in by the Malays to serve 
as a ladder. The looting of one of these bee-trees 
is a serious undertaking, and attended with no 
little danger. A great pile of wood is lighted 
, beneath, the bees being driven olf by the heat 
rather than the smoke, as the night chosen is one 
when a stiff breeze is blowing, so that the bees 
as they emerge are carried off to leeward and 
unable to return. When at length the coast is 
supposed clear, several men ascend, and pitch 
down the nests helter-skelter — the horrid-looking 
mess of spilt honey, smashed combs, dead bees, 
and dirt, being carried off for further treatment. 
Next morning the expelled bees return, and it is 
highly advisable to give the neighbourhood a wide 
berth for some time. 

The bees’ principal enemy, next to the native, 
is that drollest of creatures, the Malayan sun-bear. 
There are two species, similar in habits, but 
differing very much in size. One of the smaller 
species, with whom I was well acquainted, was 
indeed 1 a running river of harmless merriment * 


to liis owlier and all who knew him. He had 
been picked up in the jungle as a very small cub, 
and at the time I speak of him was about a year 
old, three feet long and eighteen inches high 
when on all-fours, which was his most infrequent 
position. He was an admirable performer as a 
biped, and the first sight of him was enough to 
upset most people’s gravity as he came forward 
to greet the stranger with a rolling lurching gait, 
and a most absurd resemblance to a miniature 
mariner in a greatcoat of black fur, slightly the 
worse for liquor. But no stranger could ever be 
persuaded that the extraordinary performances 
of the animal were not the results of teaching, 
instead of being solely the work of native genius. 

: He possessed— -for he quite understood ‘ meunr if 
not * tuuiu ’• — a rough wooden ball about the size 
of a Dutch cheese, and with this he would con- 
stantly practise a series of feats with as serious 
and solemn an air as if he were training for 
a gymnastic championship. I have seen him 
deliberately stand on his head for some minutes, 
the ball balanced on the soles of, his hindfeet. 
Then he would drop it into his front paws, and 
shuffle along to the edge of the veranda, climb 
the posts, hugging the ball with one arm, and in 
some way contrive to lie on his back on the top 
rail, about two inches broad, while be kept the 
ball rolling incessantly between his fore and hind 
feet. Another trick was, to clasp the ball with 
both arms, and in this position to turn slowly 
heels over head the whole length of the veranda. 
Another article was an old Malacca cane, with 
which he used to perform a series of evolutions 
something between quarterstaff and the manual 
exercise ; but none of these things would he ever 
do except at his own will and pleasure ; and he 
refused steadily to learn from man any accom- 
plishment except the very undesirable one of 
getting tipsy on gin-and-water highly sweetened. 

He was the most inquisitive beast imaginable. 
Woe to the ‘almirah, 5 or wardrobe, that was left 
ajar. In two minutes Bruin's long sickle-shaped 
claws would drag its contents in a heap on to the 
floor and Ins flexible snout would be rooming 
in its every corner. On one occasion he was 
discovered in the act of carrying off a clock for 
investigation at leisure ; and on another, being 
! accidentally shut into the ‘godown,’ or storeroom, 

I lie entirely ruined a brand-new saddle, and 
gnawed into shreds a quantity of floor-matting. 
The Chinaman to whose carelessness he owed 
this opportunity will carry the memory of that 
day ‘ Photographically lined On the tables of his 
mind, When a yesterday has faded from its 
page.’ 

This bear was omnivorous in his feeding, 
except as regarded fish, which he would not look 
at. Fruit of all kinds he would eat in ; any 
quantity ; but he delighted in nothing so much 
as a tin of jam. Clutching it in his' forepawa, he 
quickly licked out every particle of its contents 
with his curious strap-like tongue, and continued’ 
fondly to embrace the tin long after its interior 
was as clean as a new dollar. He used, as I. have 
mentioned above, to love gin-and-water univisely, 
and being far too often indulged, used to suffer 
from what his master called ‘ Katzen jammer ’ 
(‘hot coppers’). It was probably in a fit of this 
ailment that he conceived the idea of abandoning 
the snares and pitfalls of civilisation and its 
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demoralising tendencies ; for one morning his 
place knew hint no more : ‘he had been, and was 
not — that’s all that they knew.’ His native 
jungle had received him again ; and no one felt 
his loss more than the Chinese ‘boy’ and ‘cook,’ 
who would now have to find some other reason 
than ‘Brnang, tuan 5 (Bear, sir), to explain every- 
thing broken, stolen, or lost. 

The other species of sun-bear is a much larger 
animal, longer in the legs and thinner in the 
body in proportion, but, as far as I know, quite 
harmless, and only objectionable from its. practice, 
common to both species, of destroying cocoa-nut 
trees by eating the ‘cabbage ’ or central bud. 

At the same place where the bear resided I 
saw one of the rather scarce scaly ant-eaters, or 
‘ pangolins ' ( Malay ‘ panggiliug,’ a roller or mill- 
stone ). He was about thirty inches long, with a 
little pointed head, powerful mole-like digging 
feet, and a very thick tail — the whole of which, 
as well as his back and sides, was covered with 
heart-shaped, horny scales, attached by their 
bases, and overlapping, those on the back being, 
roughly, as large as a halfpenny. So thick and 
hard are these scales, that I can quite believe 
that they would stop a pistol bullet, at least from 
the cheap Belgian revolver with which the experi- 
ment was said to have been tried ; but when the 
animal is alarmed and rolls itself up, the scales 
stand erect, so that, though their sharp edges 
would keep off an animal, an easy entrance is 
made for a spear or knife. 

The mention of old travels reminds one of that 
grand old fiction of the Far East which has 
survived nearly to our own times, and will con- 
tinue to furnish a good serviceable metaphor to 
generations unborn— the upas tree. The upas, 
when encountered in the wood, proved to be a 
large, but not exceptionally large tree, growing 
in dense jungle, with dark, rough, and very thick 
bark, from which, when cut, a thick milky juice j 
flowed. ‘Upas,’ in the common Javanese dialect, j 
signifies poison of any description ; and the juice ! 
of this tree being plentiful and requiring no pre- 1 
pupation,- has always formed the arrow-poison 
most* generally in use in Malaysia. It must, 
however, be kept air-tight, and only applied to 
the weapon very shortly befoi’e using, as a few 
hours’ exposure converts it into a crumbly black 
resin, quite harmless. The effects of fresh upas 
poison are very rapid and deadly, though almost 
painless. 

There is another tree closely resembling the 
upas, which most probably gave rise to the upas 
of romance. This is the ‘ ringgus,’ the terror of 
jungle-cutters. The flow of juice from the hark is 
vastly more plentiful than from the upas, in fact 
it flies out in a shower from an axe-stroke ; and 
the effect on the coolie’s hare skin is frightful, 
resembling that of boiling oil. The first time I 
saw a sufferer from the ringgus, I thought that 
he had been seized with some extraordinary and 
perhaps contagious disease, for I had not left 
him at work ten minutes when I was attracted 
by his howls and invocations to Allah (he was a 
Javanese), and found him rolling on the ground, 
trying to rub off the creamy stuff which was 
sticking to his face and chest. Two or three of 
his mates came up and carried him about a 
quarter of a mile to the estate hospital; but by 
the time he reached it his head and the upper 


part of his body were so swollen that he looked 
like nothing human, and his hands resembled 
brown boxing-gloves. I thought that he would | 
certainly die; but by much rubbing with oil and i 
laudanum lie recovered. 

One of the most striking trees in the jungle 
is the gutta-percha (Isonandra). It is not one 
trunk, . but an assemblage of scores, twisted, 
knotted, and melted into one another, with the 
roots coiling like half-buried pythons over roods 
of ground. The advantage to the gutta-fcree of ' 
this mode of growth is, that in the furious but 
short-lived storms of these latitudes the mass of j 
small steins, supported by the buttresses and : 
roots, gives to the wind ; whereas, were the stem | 
one solid trunk, the wood is so soft and weak j 
that it would snap like a carrot. There is not 
much gutta at present exported from this part j 
of the world, as the gutta-gat borers are too j 
heavily taxed by the Malay headmen to make it j 
a profitable business. 1 


A MATTER-OF-FACT STORY. 

On the morning of the 18th of March 1862, the j 
Liverpool ship Emily St Pierre (William Wilson, 
captain) arrived within about twelve miles of 
Charleston and signalled for a pilot. She had 
made a long and tedious voyage of four months 
from Calcutta, bound for St John, New Bruns- 
wick, calling at Charleston for orders, if Charles- 
ton was open. If the Southern port was block- 
aded, Captain Wilson’s orders were to proceed 
direct to the British port of St John, ; New 
Brunswick. The ship had formerly belonged 
to Charleston ; but since the outbreak of the 
American Civil War she had sailed under the 
English flag. Her nominal owners were Messrs 
Fraser, Trenholm, & Co., of 10 Rumfonl Place, 
Liverpool, a firm doing an extensive business, wlio 
had very close relations with the Confederate or 
Southern States, for whom they acted as bankers 
and agents in this country. 

The ship was bailed by a vessel which proved 
to be the Northern cruiser James A dyer, and in 
response Captain "Wilson hauled up bis courses, 
backed his main-yard, and lay to. An American 
naval lieutenant and a score of men came on 
board and demanded his papers. The manifest 
showed an innocent cargo, two thousand bales 
of gunny-bags, and the registration of the ship 
as English was in due order. The captain 
demanded permission to proceed, Charleston 
being blockaded, to. his destination, the British 
port of St John. The lieutenant refused, and 
referred the matter to liis superior in command ; 
and the two vessels proceeded into Charleston 
roadstead, where they arrived at half-past two in 
the afternoon. 

Captain "Wilson was ordered on board the flag- 
ship of the blockading squadron, the Florida, 
where he was kept for two hours in solitude and 
suspense. At last a flag-officer, Captain Goldboro, 
came to him, and said they had decided to seize 
the Emily St Pierre on several grounds. He 
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asserted that she carried contraband of war-- | 
namely, saltpetre; that her English registration 
was not land fide; that many articles on board 
had been found bearing the name of Charleston ; 
that the same word had been scraped out on her 
stern, and substituted by the name Liverpool ; 
that Captain Wilson had not disclosed all liis 
papers, but had been observed from the James 
At Iyer to throw overboard and sink a small 
parcel, probably of incriminating documents. 
Captain Wilson protested, and appealed to the 
maritime law of nations. But in vain. He was 
informed that the law-courts of Philadelphia 
would adjudicate the matter ; and finally Captain 
Wilson was invited to take passage in his vessel 
to Philadelphia, and to place at the disposal of 
the navigator his charts and instruments. The 
invitation in form was in fact a command. He 
returned to his vessel to find that his crew had 
all been removed, with the exception of two 
who were not sailors— the steward, an Irish- 
man, named Matthew Montgomery ; and the 
cook, a Herman, named Louis Sehelvin, hail- 
ing from Franlifort-ou-the-Main. These were 
merely passengers ; and with them was an 
American engineer, who had obtained permis- 
sion to take passage to Philadelphia. 

The prize-crew who took charge of the vessel 
consisted of Lieutenant Stone, of the United 
States navy, in command ; a master’s mate, and 
twelve men. Fourteen in all, with the American 
passenger, fifteen. The moment that Captain 
Wilson stepped again on board his own vessel, 
he formed the resolution to recapture her and 
take her home. He was bold enough to think 
that it might be possible to recapture the ship 
even against such odds. An unarmed man, 
aided by the questionable support of an Irish 
steward and a German cook, was practically 
powerless against the fifteen of the crew. On 
the other hand, Captain Wilson was a brawny, 
big-framed Scotsman (a native of Dumfries- 
shire), -a thorough seaman, determined in re- 
solve, cool and prompt in action. He called the 
steward and the cook to him in his stateroom, 
and disclosed the wild project he had formed. 
Both manfully promised to stand by their chief. 
This was at half- past four on the morning of 
the 21st of March, the third day out from 
Charleston. Captain Wilson had already formed 
his plan of operations, and had prepared to a 
certain extent for carrying it out. With the 
promise of the cook and £he steward secured, 
he lost no time, gaye them no chance for their 
courage to evaporate, but proceeded at . once 
in the darkness and silence of the night to carry 
out his desperate undertaking. He was pre- 
pared to lose his life or to have his ship ; that 
was the simple alternative. 

It was Lieutenant Stone’s watch on deck, and 
the prize-master’s mate was asleep in his berth. 
The English captain went into the berth, handed 
out Ihe mate’s sword and revolvers, clapped a 
gag made of a piece of wood and some marline 
between his teeth, seized his hands, which Mont- 




gomevy, the steward, quickly ironed, and so left 
him secure. The lieutenant still paced the deck, 
undisturbed by a sound. Then across to another 
stateroom, where the American engineer lay asleep. 
He also was gagged and ironed silently and without 
disturbance. His revolvers and those already 
secured were given to the steward and the cook, 
who remained below in the cabin. Captain Wilson 
went on deck. 

Lieutenant .Stone was pacing the deck, and the 
watch consisted of one man at the helm, one at 
the lookout on the forecastle, and three others 
who were about the , ship. For ten minutes 
Captain Wilson walked up and down, remarking 
on the fair wind, and making-believe that lie 
had but just turned out. The ship was off Cape 
Hatteras, midway of their journey between 
Charleston and Philadelphia, the most easterly 
projection of the land on that coast. It is diffi- 
cult navigation thereabouts with cross-currents 
and a tendency to fogs, affording the two captains 
subject for talk. 

* Let her go free a bit, Captain Stone ; you are 
too close to the Cape. I tell you, and I know.’ 

‘We have plenty of offing,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant ; and then to the helmsman ; ‘How’s her 
head?’ 

‘ North-east and by east, sir,’ came the reply. 

‘Keep her so. 1 tell you it is right,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

‘ Well, of course I ’m not responsible now ; but 
I’m an older sailor than you, CaptaiWStone, and 
I tell you if you want to clear Cape Hatteras, 
another two points east will do no harm. Do 
but look at my chart ; I left it open on the cabin 
table. And the coffee will be ready now;’ and 
Captain Wilson led the way from the poop to the 
cabin, followed by the commander. 

There was a passage about live yards long 
leading from the deck to the cabin, a door at 
either end. The captain stopped at the first 
door, closing it, and picking from behind it an 
iron belaying-pin which he laid placed there. 
The younger man went forward to the cabin 
where the chart lay open on the table. ‘Stone !’ 

_ He turned at the sudden peremptory exclama- 
tion of his name. His arm upraised, the heavy 
iron bolt in liis hand, in low but hard eager quick 
words, ‘My ship shall never go to Philadelphia !’ 
said the captain, tie did not strike. It was un- 
necessary. Montgomery had thrust the gag into 
the young lieutenant’s mouth ; he was bound 
hand and foot, bundled into a berth, and the door 
locked. Three out of the fifteen were thus dis- 
posed of. There was still the watch on deck and 
the watch below. 

The construction of the Emily St Pierre was of 
a kind not unusual,, but still not very common. 
The quarters of the crew were not in tire fore- 
castle,: bub iu a • roundhouse amidships. The 
name does not describe its shape. It, was an 
oblong house on deck with windows and one door. 
From' the poop, or upper deck at the stern over 
the cabins and staterooms and the passage before 
mentioned, there was a companion-stair on the 
port side leading to the deck at the waist ; whilst 
a similar companion-way at tire stern led down 
to the level of the deck, which could also be 
approached direct from the cabins through the 
passage. In this space, behind the poop was the 
wheel, slightly raised, for the steersman to see 
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clear of the poop ; and there was a hatchway, 
leading to the lazarette hold, a small supple- 
mentary hold usually devoted to stores, extra 
gear, coils of spare rope, and so on. Nothing 
that might be done on this part of the deck 
could be seen, therefore, from the waist of the 
ship ; nor vice versa, except by the steersman, 
who was elevated by a step or two above the 
level. 

Coming on this part of the deck from the 
cabin, Captain Wilson called to the three men 
who were about, and pointing to a heavy coil of 
rope in the lazaretto, ordered them to get it 
up at once — Lieutenant Stone’s orders. '"They 
jumped down without demur, suspecting nothing, 
as soon as the captain shoved the hatch aside. 
They were no sooner in than he quickly replaced 
arid fastened the hatch. The three were securely 
trapped, in full view of the helmsman, whose 
sailor’s instinct kept him in his place at the 
wheel. ■ C .. ■ ' ' ■ 

‘If you utter a sound or make a move, 5 said 
the captain, showing a revolver, ‘I’ll blow your 
brains out;’ and then he called aft the lookout 
man, the last of the watch on deck. The man 
came aft. Would he help to navigate the ship 
to England? No; he would not. He was an 
American. Then would he call the watch ? He 
would do that. And eagerly he did it; hut the 
next moment he was laid low on the deck, and 
bundled unceremoniously into the lazarette with 
his three companions— the hatchway replaced 
and secured, Captain Wilson standing on guard at 
it. 

Meanwhile, the watch below had been called 
and were astir. When sailors tumble out they 
generally do so gradually and by twos and 
threes. * The first two that came aft were 
quickly overpowered, one at a time, and 
bound.' The third man drew his knife and 
dashed at the steward, who fired, wounding 
him severely in the shoulder. It was the 
only shot that was fired. Finding that cook 
and steward and captain were all armed, the 
rest of the watch below quietly surrendered, 
and submitted to be locked in the roundhouse, 
prisoners of the bold and resolute man who in 
the course of an hour had thus regained posses- 
sion of his ship against overwhelming odds. 

For England ! Yes, homeward bound in an 
unseaworthy, ship ; for a ship that is under- 
manned is unseaworthy to the last degree. It 
is worse than overloading. And here is our 
brave captain, three thousand miles from home, 
calmly altering her course the few points east- 
ward he had recommended to the lieutenant, 
homeward bound for England, his crew a steward 
and a cook ! Neither could steer, nor hand, nor 
reef. Brave-hearted Matthew Montgomery, the 
Irish steward, honest Louis Schelvin, the German 
cook, now is the time to show what savour of 
seamanship you have picked up amongst your 
pots and pans of the galley and the pantry. 

The first thing was to wash and bandage the 
wounded shoulder of the man who was shot, the 
next to put all the prisoners in the roundhouse 
under lock and key. Four of them out of 
twelve volunteered to assist in working the ship 
rather than submit to the tedium of imprison- 
ment. The irony of fate ! Not one of them 
could steer except one, and he imperfectly. And 


the courses are set, and the topsails lower and 
upper ai’e drawing, and the topgallant sails too 
— pray Heaven this wind may last, and no 
stronger ! 

The lieutenant was admitted to the captain’s 
table under guard and on parole. The meal 
over, he was ushered into liis stateroom and 
locked in. Once a day only — for the captain is 
captain and crew combined— bread and beef and 
water were passed to the prisoners in the round- 
house ; no more attention than absolutely neces- 
sary could be spared to them. 

■ Homeward bound I Captain Wilson had over- 
come his captors ; could he overcome the ele- 
ments? The glass was falling, the wind was 
rising, threatening a gale. The reef-tackles were 
passed to the capstan, so that one man’s strength 
could haul them. Then the wheel was resigned 
to the Irish steward and the German cook, whilst 
the captain had to lay aloft and tie the reef-points, 
ever and anon casting a look behind and signal- 
ling to his faithful men how to move the wheel. 
Hours of hard work, fearful anxiety before all 
is made snug to meet the fury of the coming 
storm. All is right at last, thought the captain, 
if everything holds. 

Yes, if. Everything did not hold. The tiller . 
was carried away in the midst of the gale, and 
Captain Wilson, brave heart as he was, felt the 
sadness of despair. He had been keeping watch 
day and night without intermission for many 
days, snatching an hour’s sleep at intervals, torn 
with anxiety, wearied with work. It was but a 
passing faintness of the heart. The ship rolled 
and tossed, helmless, at the mercy of the sea. 
For twelve hours he wrought to rig up a jury- 
rudder, and at hist, lifting up his heart in grati- 
tude, for the second time he snatched his ship 
out of the hands of destruction; for the second 
time lie could inform Lieutenant Stone that he 
was again in command of liis own ship. No 
longer was the ship buffeted at the mercy of the 
wild wind and the cruel Atlantic rollers, hut her 
course was laid true and her head was straight — 
for England. 

For thirty days they sailed with westerly gales 
behind them. They made the Channel in safety, 
and: the code signal was hoisted as they passed 
tip Channel. On the morning of the 21st April, 
exactly one month since her course was altered 
off Cape Hatteras, the Emily St Pierre threaded 
the devious channels which lead into the broad 
estuary of the Mersey, the anchor fell with a 
plunge and an eager rattle of the leaping cable, j 
and the ship rode stately on the rushing tide. 

Much was made of Captain Wilson (luring the 
next few weeks. All England rang with applause 
of his brave exploit. Meetings were convened, 
presentations were made, speeches were delivered 
to an extent that might have turned the head of 
a less simple and true-hearted man. Large sums, 
of money were subscribed, of which plticky 
Matthew Montgomery and honest Louis Schelvin 
the cook got their share. But probably the 
happiest and proudest moment of his life was 
when the captain stood’ on deck on the day of 
arrival, his wife by his side, beside her the owner 
of the ship, Charles K. Prioleau, of Fraser, Tren- 
holm, & Co., whilst he narrated in simple words 
the story of his exploit. liis big beard was torn 
and ragged, liis eyes bloodshot with weariness 
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-euther-beaten, The aim of the promoters of the new method 
of whom all is to establish supplies of cylinders to their 
spire her with customers, in much the same way as any other' 
" : ; article of consumption is furnished from house 

to house ; whilst it is confidently asserted that 

the process now under consideration compares 
very favourably in point of cost with those at 
present in. vogue ; and it would certainly seem as 
to a jf in refreshment bars and restaurants doing a 
"and large business, this quick and effective mode, of 
moral producing mineral waters must have an extended 
such development. 

A feature of especial note is that, owing to the 
t ' eric expansion of the liquefied gas within 
the cylinder on leaving it, extreme cold is pro- 
duced, so that in the hottest weather the aerated 
waters leave the copper vessel or ‘ fountain’ at 
an icy temperature. The simplicity of the pro- 
cess is a strong argument in its favour ; neither 
is skilled labour necessary, nor is there any com- 
plicated mechanism that can become deranged. 
The space occupied by both 'cylinders and foun- 
tain is very small’; and there seems every proba- 
bility that ocean-going vessels will largely avail 
[ themselves of this important mode of reducing 
unremunerntive load. g 

The invention has already made considerable 
headway, and bids fair to do well in the future; 
£ whilst its career will be watched by the public 
H is the a t i ar g e w ith no small interest, who seem in a 
fair way to secure what can hardly now be 
termed a luxury, but rather a necessity of every- 
day life, at a greatly reduced cost. 


VOLCANIC AERATION. 

Volcanic Aeration is the name giver 
recently introduced process for the remli 
improved manufacture of those sparkling i 
waters which have of late years grown : 
increasing demand. The present processes 
ing for the manufacture of mineral waters are j atmosphe 
familiar to our readers, works for pro- > ■— 1 ™ 

found everywhere ; whilst 
;d methods 


doubth ... 

ducing the same being _ . 

the demonstrations of the most improv 
held at many of the International Exhibitions of , 
late years have further familiarised the public 
with this branch of industry ; suffice it, therefore, 
to deal directly with the new process which 
forms the subject of the present article, pointing 
out' wherein its novelty lies, and indicating the 
advantages claimed by the introducers, as con- 
trasted with the modes of manufacture at present 
in vogue. 

In the neighbourhood of the extinct Eifel 
Volcano, near the Rhine, in Germany, are found 
springs of mineral waters which give off large 
volumes of natural carbonic acid gas. I. ’ 
utilisation of this natural gas, as opposed to the 
manufacture and employment of artificial gas, 
which forms the raison d'etre of the new 
process. This natural gas becomes thoroughly 
purified in passing up through some two or three 
hundred feet of water, which of course means 
a considerable pressure upon the gas. This gas, 
being duly collected on the surface, is subjected 
by means of pumps to the pressure of five or six 
hundred pounds per square inch, condensing it 
into a clear transparent liquid, which is forth- 
with stored in steel or wrought-iron cylinders 
of special construction and exceptional strength ; 
the German government testing the cylinders 
previous to use to a pressure fully four times 
greater than that employed' in ordinary working, 
hence ensuring absolute safety-— the pressure 
| exerted on the cylinders by the condensed natural 
carbonic acid gas being about nine hundred 
pounds per square inch at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

The manufacture of aerated waters is now 
readily carried on by means of these tubes, which 
are easily transported in a manner at once simple, 
rapid, and inexpensive, no machinery whatever 
being required. The apparatus consists simply 
of a closed copper vessel of any required size, 
filled nearly full with ordinary pure water, arid 
connected with a tube of compressed gas. On 
turning a tap on the tube, the liberated gas rushes 
under nigh pressure into the copper vessel, be- 
i comes thoroughly incorporated with the water, 
and produces forthwith the aerated mineral water 
which is so largely consumed and so justly 
appreciated at the present day. The aerated 
water can now be drawn off for immediate con- 
sumption or bottled for future use. Mineral 
water thus produced is stated to be entirely free 
from any flavour of chemicals, sometimes dis- 
cernible in that which has been prepared from 
j artificial carbonic acid gas. 


A FISHEE-M AID’S SONG. 
This poplars lull kissed the eohl gray sky, 
And in front was the hungry sea, 

And the river swept dark and drearily by. 
While the wind sighed mournfully ; 
Away in the west, the low sun died 
The amethyst banks between ; 

And amid the reeds, the plover cried, 

As I gazed on that well-known scene. 


And the fishermen’s boats were far awn 
On the ocean’s heaving breast ; 

And the red lights gleamed wide over t 
From the high hill’s windy crest ; 
And I saw again my lover’s boat 
With her white sails all outspread, 
Like a joyous bird o’er the waters float 
When the evening skies were red. 


To-morrow, the sun in the east will rise, 
And the fisliing-fleet conie home, 

To gladden the weary, waiting eyes, ■ 
Wet with more than the salt sea-foam ; 
But ah me ! for the boat, that left the shon 
That eve when the skies were red, 

For tie fisher lad I shall see no more 
Till the sea gives up its dead. 
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amongst the South Saxons unquestionably had 
its seat here. Cathedral and monastery have 
vanished. Camden, the father of English anti- 
quaries, states that in the sixteenth century the 
ruins could he seen at low water. But it is 
unnecessary to believe that very much more 
than a tongue of low-lying land, with its sites 
of sacred association, was swallowed up. The 
spacious ‘Bishop’s Park ’ is probably a myth. 

It is only now and then, by a casual reference 
in a writer belonging to the dawn of English 
letters perhaps, or by details entered in the 
Doomsday Book, that any cheek can be placed 
on floating rumours of such loss as is commemo- 
rated in the songs of ‘the drowned land of 
Lyonnesse.’ An instance of the possibility of a 
test occurs in reference to the shore-line of 
Northumberland. According to report, the sea 
has filched away considerable estates in the 
vicinity of Holy Island and Bamborough Castle. 
But Bede in his Ecclesiastical History happens to 
let us know that the way of approach in his 
day to Lindisfarne was by crossing the sands at 
low water. ' ' When the tide came tip, Cutlibert’s 
home was even then an island. In the course of 
eleven hundred years there can have been little 
change at this point. At the corner of the same 
county, where the Tyne debouches into the 
North Sea, the robbery carried on by ocean is 
clear and incontrovertible. Strolling along shore 
from Tynemouth, the visitor reaches the huge fist- 
like masses of the Marsden Rocks. Within living 
memory, the largest of these craggy heaps could 
be reached by means of a plank-bridge. Now it 
is sixty yards away at high water, and only to be 
visited in a boat or by an expert swimmer. 

The Yorkshire coast is mostly rocky and in- 
dented. It frowns at its foe in stout defiance. 
But Scarborough, its lovely queen, has recently 
had a disagreeable summer morning sensation. 
The whole of the north-east corner of the promi- 
nent Castle Hill vanished into the sea. Thou- 
sands of tons of earth, weakened at their base by 
j the ceaseless fray ami sap of the salt waves, were 
lost to the land. With this considerable slice of 


THE CONTEST FOR THE COAST. 

An island home does not imply perennial peace 
on the frontier. As a matter of fact, strife is 
al ways raging for the preservation of the British 
shore-line in its integrity. The fortunes of the I 
fight vary. But those who have official care of 
the coast know that constant vigilance and effort 
are needed to prevent the tale of waste becoming 
ominous and disconcerting to dwellers in sea-side 
towns and villages. In certain districts, a steady 
denudation has been in progress for many gene- 
rations, and continues in spite of all precaution. 
In other directions, the land is happily a gainer, 
and ‘the sandy margin of the sea’ is farther out 
from the fisher huts than it was a few score years 
ago. . 

Local traditions show that the loss from the 
inroads of ocean was a cause of vexation and of 
considerable solicitude to Englishmen of bygone 
centuries, whose means for grappling with the 
problem of preventing it were meagre and rude. 
They noticed what was going on, but seemed 
wholly at the mercy of the corroding waves. 
Absurd legend mingles with some stories of large 
catastrophe. There is the fable that the Abbot 
of St Augustine carried away the stones that 
should have made a secure sea-wall for the 
Kentish lands named after Earl Goodwin, and 
built Tenterden steeple with them ; and that 
so the inland church is the cause of the great 
victory of the sea, which swallowed up pleasant 
grazing-grounds ami left mariners the abiding 
menace of the Goodwin Sands. This account of 
a truly regrettable occurrence is backed up by 
no fragment of proof, and may be 'dismissed as a 
baseless libel on the old churchman. 

In some cases, reasonable doubts may be enter- 
tained whether the measure of the mischief has 
not been exaggerated. The coast of West Sussex 
is practically rounded off by the promontory of- 
Selsea Bill. It may or may not be true that a 
peninsula once stretched far to the eastward, and 
that a large park once belonging to the Bishops 
of Selsea lies submerged. An early episcopate 
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soil went the familar flagstaff used for danger - 1 
signals in time of the soldiers’ firing-practice, an ; 
iron mantlet protecting the outlook, and the 
herbs and plants of a humble kitchen garden. 
Sueli a catastrophe is a summons to new and 
earnest defensive effort. . 

Coming southwards to Kent, with its proud 
motto ‘ Invicta,’ another chalk rampart is found 
which fails to hold its own. The contest is 
until term ittcnfc and severe, and the odds are 
always in favour of the waters. The loss on 
the most threatened parts of the Isle of Thanet 
is stated to be on an average three feet a 
year. Clearly, this is serious to landowners. At 
Reculvers, where Ethelbert retired after his con- 
version and baptism by Augustine, exists one of 
the classic spots of England. Every stone has 
its memory, and the sea menaces it more and 
more. The chiefs of the Trinity House defend 
as best they can the remaining ruins of the 
ancient church. It constitutes a useful' beacon 
for the sailor. But it is a grave question if any 
amount of care will long suffice. Much has dis- 
appeared ; and hut for the action of the autho- 
rities, the end of Recnlvers must have come 
before now. The friendly sea-wall extends from 
the coastguard station almost to Birchington. 

It has been said that the reverse is sometimes 
the true picture. On the Essex coast the land 
has j steadily spread out at various points. Fields 
that are now an appanage of some comfortable 
homestead were troublesome and dangerous shoals 
a few decades ago. And midway between the 
Forelands of Kent the case of Sandwich presents 
itself. It is all historic ground. At Ebbsfleet 
the first Saxon settlers landed. Richborough was 
a great Roman haven. Sandwich carries the 
story of its fame far back to Canute’s days, when 
it was the best known of all British harbours. 
But the sea has steadily retired. The process of 
‘ silting-up ’ has gone on in the trend of the bay. 
The always shallow tideway once dotted with 
Saxon and Danish keels has become marsh. The 
green grass waves over the place where sailors 
anchored. It has been a fatal blow to the trade 
and current renown of Sandwich. Wonderfully 
quaint and old-world is now the appearance of 
the ‘port.’ The proof is present that success 
may be resented when ocean here and there gives 
up the fight for the coast. 

The same phenomena are found at Winchelsea 
and Rye. These were busy haunts of commerce 
in their shore and treacherous day. They have 
become to all intents and purposes inland 
places. 

But what of shallow shore the sea yields only 
seems to throw into relief the ravages com-. 
Blitted elsewhere. Sundown Castle guarded the 
northern flank of Deal and commanded the 
Downs. The waves ■ have played a wild and 
contemptuous game of stou e-stealing with its 
ruins. On the opposite side, a carriage road ran 
until quite recently from St Margarets, against 
the South Foreland, into Dover, following the 
base of the cliffs. It has been filched away, 
and the cliffs themselves are being ceaselessly 
abraded, and promise to make bub an indifferent 
• resistance. 

■' The controversy as to what are and what are 
not wise and certain measures of coast protection 
comes into view at Dover and Folkestone. Is 




the best policy adopted to hold the existing Hue 
of the Channel shore l Many careful and learned 
students of denudation answer in the negative. 
For a long time a natural safeguard was supposed 
to be the running out of ‘groynes’ or rows of 
banded piles. The argument for these was 
simple. They would, first, obviate loss of coast 
by breaking the force of each incoming wave ; 
and second, they would do a more positive good, 
by retaining the shingle. Facts have not always 
borne out these contentions. The shingle has' 
somehow gone in spite of painstaking efforts to , 
keep it. And the interference with the impact 
of the tide in one particular district may be of 
questionable use to the larger area. One town’s 
gain may he its neighbour’s injury. One side 
of a town may win and another lose in the same 
proportion. There; is a general movement— -a 
side-sweep— of the ocean currents. To build out 
barriers at an enormous expense and try to stop 
this action is perhaps to increase the common 
evil, even supposing some help should be ren- 
dered to one favoured locality. So the critics 
protest. Moreover, there are specific complaints 
of failure. The groynes have not answered as 
expected, or have been a continual expense to the 
local authorities for repairs. 

Allied with the problem is the doubt as to the 
effect produced by stone harbour-piers sueli. as 
accommodate the Channel boat service. A charge 
of damage is made against such gigantic works 
as the Admiralty Pier at Dover. It is alleged 
that the sea comes up to the attack immediately 
beyond them in overwhelming force. They are 
said to break the impact in some spots only to 
focus the strain elsewhere. 

One method of defence alone passes without 
serious challenge. It is admitted to be the most 
permanent plan hitherto devised. Stout broad- 
side sea-walls do undoubtedly prolong the contest 
for a period which is to be measured at least by 
generations. They are worth their' cost. At 
Cromer, where on the westward side the waves 
beat up the unstable cliffs with insatiable fury, 
a serviceable protection of this kind has been 
erected, and has temporarily changed the odds 
of the conflict. 


On the Sussex and Hampshire coasts it is only 
where there is a sea-wall that there is some 


degree of security. The rugged mass of Beachy 
Head is wearing away. Within common recol- 
lection, severe losses have been sustained in this, 
neighbourhood. There were formerly seven 
partially detached masses of cliff standing out 
from the . head-land, and known to Eastbourne 
fishermen as * the Charleses ’—how the name was 
derived it is only possible to conjecture. The 
sea has left only a fragment of one. The mar- 
tello towers which begin to dot the shore at 
Hytlie, in Kent, aiid come to an end at Seaford, 
in Sussex, were particularly numerous between 
Beachy Head and Dungeness. Survey maps of 
the early part of the century show four at 
Languey, and all considerably above higli-water 
mark. They have vanished, and the sea rolls 
over their site. At the juncture of the Marine 


and Grand Parades at Eastbourne an old mill, 
transformed into a roundhouse, was a marine 


residence in 1780 of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Duke of Kent and father of Queen Victoria. 
The waves undermined it, and it was removed 
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j in 1841. Only the massive buttresses of the 
| parade now save the shore-line, 
i The sea is unremitting in its assault upon the 
{ pleasant southern margin of the Isle of Wight, 
which, as Michael Drayton sings— • 

Of all the southern isles who holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great’st in Britain’s ; 
^ grace. 

The hays that give beauty to its borders are the 
result of the age-long encroachments of ocean. 
On every hand signs are visible of the steady 
demolition of the rock. The frequent landslips 
have brought the steep slopes down to the shingle, 
and the triumphant waves have removed' the 
debris. The chines, too, have steadily widened 
under attack. 

Landslips play their part in the denudation 
always proceeding on the Dorset coast. The 
worn crags of the Needles have their fellows 
across Christchurch Bay, and the sea aims at 
their overthrow. There is great variety in the 

f eological formation of the land defences of 
)orset. In the Purbeck, Swauage, and Portland 
-districts an efficient protection is afforded by the 
hard, defiant masses of solid stone. But beyond, 
between Lyme Regis and Bridport, ocean lias 
made— and makes — large gains in the contest. 

Striking across in a northerly direction, where 
the counties narrow between channel and channel, 
the traveller is facing Bridgewater Bay; with 
Watchet and Minehead to the left, and behind 
them the hill fastnesses of Exmoor— the country 
■of Lorna Doono and ‘ Girt Jan Ridd.’ And along 
this shore-line once more the waves are uni- 
formly the winners. Foot by foot, yard by yard, 
the sea makes its way in upon the land. Here 
•a cleft cliff is undermined and disappears ; there, 
■a rocky terrace slides down and is soon tide- 
washed shingle« 

West as the crow flies lies Barnstaple, at the 
head of the estuary of the Taw. Tradition speaks 
—and there is every reason to believe speaks 
truly — of great changes on the margin of Bide- 
ford Bay. The so-called 'Burrows,’ where 
marsh-land meets crag, are said to cover the site 
of a forest which formerly extended into the 
channel. What the sea lias not claimed, the 
sandhills hide. In the vicinity of Westward Ho, 
the loss of coast is said to be at very nearly an 
average rate of ten yards per annum. 

It has long been a matter under anxious con- 
sideration by scientific men and others interested 
how to insure comparative coast-safety. Unless 
resolute engineering on a large scale conies to the 
aid of local bodies, it is clear that no real exist- 
ence can be offered to the forces that make for 
waste and destruction over extensive stretches of 
the British shore-line. But such a determined 
effort is surely worth the making. Happily, a 
process of reclaiming goes on at the same time as 
the' denudation. At favouring points the waves 
are compelled to yield space tor the purposes of 
the landsman. An embankment skilfully con- 
trived has redeemed some six hundred acres at 
Brading Harbour, in the Isle of Wight. Similar 
works have rendered good service elsewhere. 

There is one further matter demanding men- 
tion : it is the care of the foreshore, ITeedless- 
ness on the part of authorities has done great 
harm in the past, and abetted the enemy in the 




fight for the land. But light lias broken, and a 
much closer watch on the shingle is now kept. 
Its removal is invariably a source of grave mis- 
chief. To veto the reckless carting away of a 
beach— as was often done but a brief while hack 
is a point of prime and even increasing Im- 
portance. A denial of selfish claims for the 
good of all is the policy indicated by prudence. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER, 

CHAPTER XVIII.— IN A BELEAGUERED CITY. 

The two Linnells and the correspondent Consi- 
dine were the last Europeans who made their way 
into the lines of Khartoum before communications 
with the outer world were finally interrupted by 
the advance of the Mahdi. Three days after their 
arrival, all ways were blocked ; Omdurman was 
cut off, the river was surrounded, and a sea of 
rampant fanatical barbarism surged wildly up on 
every side round the undermanned ramparts of 
the doomed city. 

It was a week or two later, under a tropical 
sky, in one of the narrow lanes of the Nubian 
town, that two Europeans walked along slowly 
with doubtful tread among the eager and excited 
crowd of natives. Already the noise of artillery 
from the outlying forts thundered on the ear; 
already the hurry and scurry of a great siege 
were visible everywhere among the thronged 
bazaars. But the two Europeans walked on 
undismayed between the chattering negroes, 
engaged in strange talk for that babel of 
voices. One of them was clad from bead to 
foot iii Arab costume, for Linnell invaluably 
preferred that simple dress in the warm south ; 
he had grown accustomed to it in his long camp- 
ing-out expeditions, on the frontiers of the desert, 
and it was better adapted, he said, than our 
cramping and close-fitting European garments 
to the needs and peculiarities of a hot climate. 
In face and figure, indeed, when so accoutred, 
lie might easily have passed for an Arab himself ; 
his dark hair, his regular oval face, his - clear-cut 
features, and his rich brown complexion, still 
further bronzed by long exposure to the African 
sun, all helped to heighten his oriental assump- 
tion and to turn him into a veritable son of the 
desert. Hardly a Mohammedan that passed but 
took him at a glance for one of the Faithful of 
Islam : mien and bearing were oriental in the 
extreme : even at the mosques, his behaviour 
passed muster; long usage had taught him with 
unerring skill when at Mecca to do as Mecca 
does. 

The other man who stalked along by his side at 
a steady swing was the correspondent Oonsidine, 
wearing European garb of the semi-tropical sort, 
in white helmet aud linen jacket, and with the 
devil-may-care air of absolute assurance on his 
face which only the cosmopolitan Irishman in the 
journalistic service can ever assume to full perfec- 
tion. The picture was symbolical of Khartoum 
itself during those short-lived days of its European 
culture. On the one hand, the tall white mina- 
rets and flat-topped houses of the native town ; on 
the other hand, the great Government buildings 
in the meanest bastard Parisian style, the large 
hospitals, the European shops, the huge maga- 
zines, the guns, the ammunition, the telegraph, 
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the printing-presses. But though those two were 
walking the streets of beleaguered Khartoum, 
their speech for the moment was not of Mahdis 
and assaults, but all of England. Haviland Dnma- 
resq would have thought this indeed fame could 
he have heard the grave-looking oriental in bur- 
nous and hood uttering his name with profound 
respect in the narrow and very malodorous alleys 
of that far African capital. 

‘Arid you know Dumaresq, then!’ the Irish' 
man exclaimed jauntily as he picked his way 
through the sloppy lane. ‘A wonderful man, 
and as learned as a library ; hut between you 
and me, you'll admit, me boy, a wee little bit 
up in the clouds for all that. Sure, I tried to 
read the Encyclopedic Philosophy meself once : 
it was at Peshawar, I remember, just after the 
outbreak of the Ali Musjid business, you know, 
when we were attacking the Khyber ; and I 
found the book, in four volumes, in the library 
of the good civilian who put me up while I was 
arrangi ng for my camels. Says. I to mysel f : “ Con- 
sidine, me boy, philosophy disdains the alarms 
of war : here’s a work that by all accounts you 
ought to know the inside of.” But when I took 
it up and began to read it, by George, sir, I hadn’t 
got through ten pages before I put it down again, 
staggered ; not a blessed word of it could I under- 
stand. “Is it Persian, it is?” says I to the 
civilian.— “No, sir,” says me host; “it’s meant 
•for English.” — “Well, then,” says I, “if that’s 
philosophy, it’s not the proper mental pabulum, 
any way, tor a descendant of fighting Considines, 
of County Cavan.” And with that, I shut the 
hook up right off with a hang, and devil another 
word of it do I mean to read as long as I ’m left 
in the land o’ the living.’ 

‘That ’s the real difficulty about Dumaresq’s 
fame,’ Linnell said quietly, adjusting his robe and 
stepping over a gutter. ‘ He goes too deep for 
popular comprehension. If he were less great, he 
would seem to he greater. As it is, his work is 
oftener praised than looked at.’ 

‘To be sure,’ the Irishman assented with good- 
humoured acquiescence. ‘The book doesn’t sell. 
It’s caviare to the general. Macmurdo and 
White dropped a power of money over it at the 
first push off ; and though 'the sales have pulled 
up a little of late years, owing to the reviews, it 
can’t have done much more yet than cover 
its expenses, for it’s a big venture. I know all 
about it, ye see, for I was a hack of Macmurdo’s 
meself, worse luck, when I first went to seek 
my fortune in London ; slaved in the office from 
morning to night editing one of his children’s 
magazines — the . Juvenile World, the old scamp 
called it; and a harder taskmaster than Sandy 
Macrnurdo hasn’t been known in the world, I 
take it, since the children of Israel evacuated 
Egypt.’ 

‘It’s selling better now, I believe,’ Linnell 
continued with a quiet confidence. ‘A great 
many copies have been bought up lately— enough, 
I hope, to make Dumaresq comfortable for some 
time to come, at least till other contingencies 
drop in to help him.’ 

, ‘Faith, it may make Sandy Macmurdo com- 
fortable for a week or two in his neat little 
villa down at Wimbledon Hill,’ the Irishman 
answered with a boisterous laugh ; ‘hut sorrow' 
a penny of it all will poor., old Dumaresq ever 


finger. To me certain knowledge, he sold the 
copyright of the Encyclopaedic Philosophy out- 
right to Macmurdo and White for a very small 
trifle when I was working me fingers to the bone 
in the Juvenile World office.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that ?’ Linnell cried, stopping 
short in sudden dismay, and almost knocking 
over a fat old Nubian woman who was waddling 
behind them in her baggy cl othes, unex pectant 
of the halt and the consequent blocking of the 
narrow alley. 

‘Sure of it, is it? Why, I know' it for a 
certainty,’ the Irishman answered. ‘ I heard 
Macmurdo discussing the whole thing himself 
with the philosopher. He’s a sharp man of 
business, you know, i3 old Sandy Macmurdo : as 
good as three Jews or half-a-dozen Armenians : 
he sniffs a paying hook as soon as he looks at it, 
Says Sandy : “This is a long investment, Mr 
Dumaresq ; a very long investment. If you hold 
on to it yourself, it’ll pay you in the end, I don’t 
deny : but it won’t begin to pay you a farthing 
for the next fifteen years or so. Let’s be fair 
and square. I ’in a capitalist : you ’re not. I 
can afford to wait : you can’t. I ’m w’illing to 
bet on your chances of disciples. Better take a 
lump sum down now at once, than go on hoping 
and biding your time till you’re a man of 
seventy.” And Dumaresq saw r he was right at 
a glance, so he closed with him then and there 
for a paltry cheque ; for all the philosopher 
wanted himself w r as to get the book published 
and out somehow'.’ 

‘Then sales at present don’t matter a hit to 
him ! ’ Linnell cried, profoundly disappointed. 

‘No more than they do to us at Khartoum 
this minute,’ the Irishman answered with good- 
humoured ease. ‘ Sorrow a penny does the poor 
old philosopher get from all his writings. So, 
if you ’ve been giving away the- book to < your 
friends, as a Christmas present, to benefit the 
author, ye’ve just succeeded in supplying Mac- 
murdo with extra pocket-money to lay on the 
favourite at Sandown Park races.’ 

‘That’s exactly what I have been doing,’ 
Linnell blurted out with regretful annoyance. 

‘ And to what tune V Considine asked, amused. 

Khartoum is a far cry from Petherton Epis- 
copi ; and Linnell, who would have shrunk as 
a man of honour from disclosing the facts of 
the case in England, found his modesty forsake 
him in the heart of Africa. ‘To the tune 
of eight hundred guineas or thereabouts,’ he 
answered with warmth. 

The Irishman drew a very long breath. ‘Faith,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘ I didn’t know ye had so 
much money about you.-— But I see your idea. 
Ye’re a generous fellow'. Well, you’re quite 
mistaken. Macmurdo and White have divided 
every penny of it ! ’ 

To Linnell, the disappointment was a very 
hitter one. He gnawed his heart at it. But 
he saw at a glance that Considine was right. 
The explanation cleared up at once whatever 
had seemed mysterious and unsatisfactory about 
Dumaresq’s conduct with regard to the money. 
With a start of regret, Linnell recognised now 
when it was all too late that Dumaresq must have 
paid for the picture of the Wren’s Nest out of 
his own pocket. He had meant to enrich the 
family by his nameless generosity, and he had 
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only succeeded after all in making the poor old . 
philosopher spend twenty guineas from his scanty 
stock upon a useless water-colour ! . 

He hated his art in that moment of awaken- 
ing. He wished he had never gone near Pether- 
ton. But then— he would never have known 
Psyche ! 

And here at Khartoum, surrounded and be- 
leaguered, he had no chance even of setting 
things right again by word or letter. All ways 
were closed : no chance of escape. He must 
wait through the weary long months of the 
siege till relief arrived— if ever relief did arrive 
— from England. 

But if relief never came at all, then Psyche 
at least would read his will, and know how 
much after all he loved her. 

At Marquet’s shop in the European quarter, 
Considine paused and gazed into the window. 

‘What are you looking for ? ’ Linnell asked 
carelessly. 

‘ For yourself, • sure enough/ the Irishman 
answered, with a sudden start of recognition. 

A faint shudder passed over Linnell’s hand- 
some face. He fancied he understood, yet hardly 
liked to confess it even to himself. ‘Why, what 
do you mean '? ’ he murmured incredulously. 

‘ For Linnell,’ the correspondent replied with 
cheerful alacrity. ‘ Ye ’ll know Linnell, surely V 

The painter froze up into himself once more, 
‘No, I don’t feel sure I do,’ he answered trem- 
bling. 

‘Then you’ve missed the best medicine that 
ever was invented for a tropical climate,’ Con- 
sidine exclaimed, with warmth, slapping bis 
friend on the shoulder. ‘ I ’m going to secure 
some boxes for ineself before they’re all gone, 
now supplies are cut off. Ye’d better. let me get 
a couple for you. Linnell’s Pills — an American 
preparation. They’ve just driven Nile fever 
out of Khartoum/ There’s nothing on earth 
like them for malarious diseases.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ Linnell answered, drawing him- 
self up stiffly ; ‘I — I’m much obliged. I don’t 
think I ’ll trouble you, though. I ’m , sure I 
don’t need them.’' 

‘ Have ye ever beard of them V Considine 
asked, point-blank. 

Linnell hesitated. ‘Yes,’ be said after a 
moment, overwhelmed with shame, but too much 
a man to deny the fact. ‘ To tell you the simple 
truth — I live off them.’ 

Considine looked up at him with an amused 
smile. ‘An’ is it you, then, that, makes them?’ 
he asked, with Irish quickness. 

‘ I did,’ Linnell answered, forcing himself 
bravely to speak the truth : ‘ or at least my 
father did. We’ve sold the patent; but I live 
still on the proceeds of the invention.’ 

There was a long pause, while' Considine went 
in and made his purchase. When he came 
out, he handed a little packet without a word, 
to his friend, who slipped it guiltily into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘ Linnell,’ the Irishman remarked with Hiber- 
nian candour, as they went on once more, ‘I 
never knew till to-day what a bit of a snob 
ye were. Ye think pills are beneath the dignity 
of a member of an English bar’net’s family.’ 

The painter Hushed up to liis eyes at once, 


but not until anger. ‘I was just thinking to 
myself,’ he said quietly, ‘ you might have put 
that utter misinterpretation upon my obvious 
embarrassment.’ 

‘Well, an’ why should a man he ashamed 
of having made his money in good sound pills?* 
the Irishman asked with a confident air. 

‘It’s not that,’ Linnell answered, quivering 
with sensitiveness—' though pills are at best a 
ludicrous sort - of thing for a cultivated man 
to make his money out of : but I ’ve always 
been afraid, to tell you the truth, I was living 
on the proceeds of pure quackery. It’s alia 
matter of rubbishing advertisement in the end, 
I fancy. I could never bring myself to use the 
money got from that source as if it were my own. 
As far as I could, I’ve tried to pay my way, 
myself, out of my immediate earnings from my 
own art, and held my father’s fortune apart as 
a sum at my disposal in trust for humanity.’ 

Considine paused and looked hack at him 
astonished. ‘ Me dear fellow,’ he cried with 
convincing frankness, ‘if that’s your idea, I can 
j assure ye, from me own personal knowledge, 
ye’re mistaken entirely. It isn’t quackery at 
all, at all. They’re the best pills that ever were 
compounded. Malarial fever goes down before 
them like grass. If ye won’t take me word for 
it, ye’ll take Gordon’s anny way;- and ’twas 
Gordon that said to me only last night: “Con- 
sidine, me hoy,” said he, “wherever ye go in 
tropical climates, remember to take two things 
with ye— sulphate of quinine, and a gross of 
Linnell’s. The man that invented Linnell’s,” 
says he, “may never have had a statue put 
up to him, hut lie was the greatest benefactor 
of our species, after .Tenner, in the nineteenth 
century.” That’s just what Gordon said to me 
himself ; and he’s as likely, I should say, as anny 
man living to know what he’s talking about.’ 

The whole point of view was a novel one to 
Linnell. ‘If I thought that,’ he answered rather 
low, ‘I should feel happier in my mind than I ’ve 
felt for years. I’ve always had my doubts about 
my father’s fortune.— But let’s change the subject. 
I ’m sick and tired of it.’ 


THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The August number of the Lottery Magazine 
of 1776 contains a remarkable estimate— remark- 
able for its closeness of the future population of 
‘Our Colonies in North America.’ The editor of 
the journal, which was published in London, in 
speaking of the comparative populations of Great 
Britain and North America, calculated that in 
1892 the ‘ colonies aforesaid ’ would have a popu- 
lation of 64 million. Not even the writer of the 
last century had probably an idea that his estimate 
would come so near the mark .as the last census 
of the United States lias shown it to be. Ac- 
cording to the figures given by the Census Office 
at Washington, the population of the United 
States, on June 1, 1890, when the census was 
taken, was 62,622,250, and, including white per- 
sons in Indian Territory and Indians on reserva- 
| tions and in Alaska, the population will probably 
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reach in round numbers 63 million, so that the 
estimate of 64 million for 1892 will not be far 
wrong. This by itself might be looked upon as a 
lucky coincidence, were it not for the fact that 
the writer in question was pretty correct in his 
estimates for the intervening periods. Upon the 
somewhat crude basis of doubling the population 
once in twenty-five years, and without giving any 
reason for his method of calculation, the writer 
made up a schedule which, when compared with 
the United States census returns for the corre- 
sponding periods, has pi-oved a correct one. 

Leaving, however, the old writer and his ' 
speculative estimates, and turning to official 
data, we find that a general law governs the 
increase of population. That law is that, when 
not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, 
epidemics, immigration, and emigration, increase 
of population goes on at a continually diminishing 
rate. Taking the last thirty years, for example, j 
figures, which are stubborn facts, show that in the 
decade from 1860 to 1870 the increase of popu- 
lation in the United States was 26*6 per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880, 25-9 per cent. ; from 1880 to 
1890, 24‘S per cent. The operation of the law of 
■ increase in the United States has been interfered 
with in recent years by the late war, which, 
besides the destruction of a vast number of lives, 
decreased the birth-rate very materially during 
its progress. It was followed by an increased 
birth-rate, as is invariably the case under similar 
circumstances. The normal rate of increase has 
also been, and is, greatly interfered with in the 
States by immigration, and it is difficult to 
estimate the effect of this incident upon the 
rate of increase. 

It would be outside the scope of this Journal 
were we to enter into details respecting the actual 
numbers of the population as a whole, and as 
presented by the returns from the various States 
of the Union ; but a broad view may be taken of 
the facts disclosed by them. In the returns pub- 
lished by the Census Office, the States are grouped 
as North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Cen- 
tral, Southern Central, and Western. This 
grouping is a natural one, and by its aid certain 
characteristic features in the development of the 
United States are brought out. They are full of 
interest, and show the great migratory movement 
which is going on in the country. The North 
Atlantis section is primarily a manufacturing 
division. As a necessary result of the predomin- 
ance of manufacturing, there is a great develop- 
ment of urban population ; indeed, more than half 
of the inhabitants of this section are concentrated 
in cities. The predominant industry of the North- 
ern Central States, on the other hand, is agricul- 
ture, although in many of these States manufac- 
tures are gaining prominence. The industries of 
the South Atlantic and Southern Central divisions 
are still almost entirely agricultural ; while in the 
Western States and Territories the leading indus- 
tries are agriculture, mining, and grazing. In the 
course of the settlement and development of a 


new country, the industries commonly follow one 
another iu a certain order. After the hunter, 
trapper, and prospector, who are generally the 
pioneers, the herdsman follows, and for a time 
the raising of cattle is the leading occupation. 
As settlement and population become less sparse, 
cattle-breeding is followed by agriculture, which 
in its turn, as the population becomes more dense, 
is succeeded by manufactures, and, as a conse- 
quence, the aggregation of the people in cities, 
j - In the: United States all stages of this progress 
j may still be observed at the present day. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, the 
rate of increase which took place between 1870 
. and 1880 has not been quite maintained in the 
succeeding decade. This was probably due to 
a large migration of the farming population to 
the Far West, manufactures not having yet 
| assumed sufficient importance. In the other 
States of the North Atlantic section, with the 
exception of Rhode Island — namely, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania— the manufacturing industries have 
gained such prominence that they have not only 
sufficed, to maintain the former rate of increase, 
but even to augment it. In the Northern 
Central group of States various conditions prevail. 
In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, if 
Chicago is left out of consideration, the rate of 
increase has declined very decidedly. The cause of 
this is that in those States agriculture, still the 
prominent industry, has begun to fall off, owing 
to the sharp competition of Western farms. The 
farming population has also migrated westward, 
and the growth of manufactures is not yet suffi- 
ciently rapid to repair the losses occasioned 
thereby. The southern portions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are under similar con- 
ditions ; but the northern parts of these States, 
lying upon the frontier of settlement, have filled 
up with sufficient rapidity to repair either wholly 
or in part the losses of their southern portions. 
The growth of population lias been most re- 
markable in Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. In 
Dakota it was in the decade 278 per cent, ; in 
Nebraska, 134 per cent. ; in Kansas, 43 per cent. 
This increase has, however, not been uniformly 
maintained during the ten years. The industries 
of these States are almost exclusively agricultural, 
and are dependent on the supply of moisture, 
either in the form of rain or irrigation. Through 
these States passes what is known as the sub- 
humid belt, a strip of country several degrees in 
width, in which during rainy years there is an 
abundance of moisture for the needs of the crops j 
while in the years when the rainfall is below the 
average the supply is deficient. Little provision 
has yet been made in this region for artificial 
irrigation, the settlers having thus far been 
content to depend upon rainfall. In the early 
part of the decade the settlers flocked in large 
numbers into this region, drawn tbitlier by the 
fertility of the land and by the fact that for a 
few years the rainfall had been sufficient for 
the needs of agriculture. During the past two 
or three years, however, the conditions of rain- 
fall have materially changed. It has fallen below 
the normal rate, and the settlers have been forced 
to emigrate. Thousands of families have aban- 
doned the region, and have gone to Oklahoma 
and the Rocky Mountain region. 
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40 per cent. This increase, although widespread 
throughout the State, has been most marked in 
its great cities and in the southern part. 

Such have been the leading features in the 
growth of the United States during the past ten 
years. The future increase in the population of 
the country is a problem which deserves brief 
reference, and in this connection we cannot do 
better than quote the authority of General Walker, 
who filled the post of Superintendent of the 
Census Office- before its present holder, Mr Robert 
P. Porter, was appointed. General Walker, dealing 
with the causes affecting the ratio of increase or 
decrease of population as early as 1873, states it 
as his opinion that these causes are likely to 
continue, and even operate with increasing effect 
in the immediate future. Some have placed the 
population of the United States in 1900 at 100 
million. This, according to General Walker's 
showing, is an exaggerated figure, which may be 
brought down by operating influences, not only 
to 90 million, but even to 80 million, 75 million, 
or as low as 70 million. There has been in recent 
years a remarkable change in the conditions 
affecting the increase of population.. It com- 
menced when the people of the United States 
began to leave agricultural for manufacturing 
pursuits, to turn from the country to the. town, 
to live in big houses, and to follow the fashion 
of foreign life. The first effects of this change 
were hidden from the common sight by a flood 
of immigration unprecedented in history. Even 
its more recent and more extensive effects have 
been so obscured by the smoke of war that the 
public mind still fails to comprehend the full 
significance of the decline in the rale of increase, 
and vaguely attributes the entire loss of popula- 
tion to the Rebellion. But a close observer must 
discern causes working within the nation which 
render it little less than absurd any longer to 
apply the former rates of growth to the com- 
putation of the increase of the population of the 
United States. General Walker concludes by 
stating that the best of probable good fortune 
will hardly carry the population of the country 
beyond 75 million by the close of the century. 


between 1860 and 1870, and an exaggerated 
grow th between 1870 and 1 880. The industries 
of these two sections are almost purely agricul- 
tural. During the past ten years manufactures 
have obtained a slight footing, and mining Has 
made considerable progress in the mountain 
regions ; but these causes have thus far produced 
but a comparatively trifling movement of popula- 
tion. The urban population, although great in 
proportion to that which existed formerly, is very 
small compared with the rural population of the 
region. 

In the Western section, finally, of the United 
States the conditions of growth have been very 
varied. In the earlier years of the past decade, 
the discovery of valuable silver and copper mines 
in the mountains of Montana, in the neighbour- 
hood of Butte, have drawn to that State a large 
immigration, which is engaged not only in 
mining but in developing its ; rich agricultural 
resources. Wyoming has continued to grow with 
accelerated rapidity. The census of Colorado in 
1880 was taken at the full tide of a mining 
excitement which had filled its mountains with 
miners, prospectors, and speculators, increasing 
its population enormously, especially in those 
districts. The census of the State taken in 1885 
was a surprise. It showed that most of the 
mining counties had lost in population during 
the preceding five years. This loss was, however, 
more than made up by the growth of its cities 
and its agricultural counties. The census of 1890 
shows a still further decrease of population in the 
mining districts of the State, and an extraor- 
dinary development of its urban population and 
its fanning element. New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah show rates of increase which are small 
when the sparsely settled condition of these 
Territories is considered, while Nevada exhibits I 
an absolute diminution of population. Idaho 
has increased its population two and a half times. 
Its prosperity is chiefly due to its mines, although 
its inhabitants are now turning to agriculture in 
considerable numbers. The progress of Wash- 
ington has been phenomenal, the population in 
1890 being nearly five times that of 1880. The 
inducements which have attracted settlers are 
principally its fertile soil and ample rainfall, 
which enable farming to be carried on without 
irrigation over almost : the whole State. The 
growth of Oregon, although less rapid, has been 
at a rate of nearly 80 per cent. California, the 
population of which increased 54 per cent, in the 
i ten years from 1870 to 1880, lias maintained 
during the past decade a rate of increase of nearly 


CHAPTER III. 

■What passed between us during the hour which, 
followed my return I do not clearly recollect. 
Aunt Cecilia had sent the servants to bed as soon 
as it grew dusk, and had herself set the gate and 
front-door open, so that I might find a ready 
entrance at whatever hour of the night I might 
return. She said not a word of the agony of 
suspense she had undergone ; she uttered no 
syllable of reproach ; it seemed, indeed, as if she 
held herself largely to blame for my escapade, 
on the ground that if she had shown me more 
sympathy, my resentment would never have 
grown to such a height. After the evening on 
which I returned she never alluded to the 
subject; nor showed that she recollected it, 
except that once or twice when, in the midst of 
some indifferent conversation, she thought a 
. chance allusion had recalled it to my mind, I 
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‘Osmond,’ said my aunt, ‘ Admiral Sinclair j 
agrees with me ; and he has kindly remained 
in order to tell you so.’ . 

‘ Yes, yes,’ the admiral said. ‘ T is a thousand j 
pities ; but I agree with your aunt, my boy. The f 
navy is no career for you. A fine officer lost, 
too ! God bless my soul, how sorry I feel about ; 
it all.— And Harry, poor fellow, lie had set his j 
heart on having you with him! — Well, it’s God’s 
will, I suppose, and we must bow before that !’ 

Up to that moment I had entertained some 
hope that the admiral’s solicitations might prevail, 
and the disappointment was very severe, , 

‘ I am much obliged to you for all you meant J 
to do for me, sir,’ I said, in as steady a voice as j 
I could ; * and please, tell Sinclair 1 should have 
liked to work with him if I could.’ 

The admiral looked at me, and then at my 
aunt. I suppose both noticed how hardly I 
bore the disappointment, for she came and stood 
beside me, laying her arm across my shoulder. 
‘Tell him T am right, admiral,’ she said— ‘that 
I am doing kindly by him.’; 

‘She is thoroughly right, Osmond,’ said the 
admiral with conviction; ‘and more than that, 
my boy, I tell you that not one woman in ten 
thousand would do for you what your aunt has 
done. You will understand it all some day ; 
and in the meantime take my word that if you 
and she live for fifty years yet, you will' hardly 
he able in that time to repay all the kindness 
you owe her.’ 

‘I believe it, sir,’ I said, impressed by the 
gravity of his manner. 

‘And now, good-bye, my boy,’ he said, shaking 
hands. ‘I would have helped you if I could ; 
hut it was not to he. — Gome and see me when 
you ean ; and be good to your aunt all your 
days.’ In another minute he was gone. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘Aunt Cecilia, tell me what 
this means. There is some secret which I ought 
to know.’ 

‘There is a secret,’ she admitted ; * but I don’t 
think you are old enough to know it yet. I 
shall tell it to you when you are fit to draw 
good instead of trouble from it.’ 

‘ Can’t I do that now 

‘ I cannot tell,’ she said, shaking her head. ‘ I 
think not.’ 

I knew it was useless to question her ; and the 
subject thereupon dropped; but it continued to 
absorb my thoughts, and many an anxious hour 
was spent in pondering over the mystery. 

Almost immediately after the events I have 
described I went to St Paul’s School, and began 
a life which, between work and play, was so 
full and busy that I had little time for reflec- 
tion ; and though at intervals, especially when I 
received news of Sinclair or of the admiral, 
the whole question rose vividly in my mind 
again, it was for the most part laid aside with 
the quick forgetfulness of youth. At first I 
heard tolerably frequently from the admiral : 
whenever he came to town, little notes used to 
reach me from his club appointing an hour for 
me to go and dine with him. On these occasions 
he treated me most sumptuously ; and used to 
send me home in a cab, with a cigar between my 
lips, and a general feeling that I was growing 
up fast. 

After a very few months, however, the kind 
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old man received a foreign command ; and Sin- 
clair about the same time got through his exami- 
nation, and went on board the Britannia . The 
admiral gave me a farewell dinner, which began 
very jovially, but ended dismally, since I knew 
it was the last of those evenings, which I had 
enjoyed so much. The old man sailed the fol- 
lowing week ; and I never saw him again ; for 
it was his last voyage. He died, as he would 
have wished, at sea, and was buried in mid- 
ocean. 

That did not happen for more than two years, 
however ; and in the meantime many a package 
of foreign trinkets and curiosities reached ns, to 
keep our faith in him alive. Of Sinclair I saw 
a good deal, for he never came to town without 
staying with us. My aunt liked him, as, indeed, 
everybody did. She gradually began to look on 
him as a protege of hers, especially after the 
admiral’s departure ; and at last a room in the 
house was set apart for him, and he was permitted 
to come to us as he would to his own house. 

I think he valued the privilege. As far as it 
was in liis nature to attach himself to any one, he 
maintained his connection with us. Some links 
in the chain were strong enough, but there was a 
weak link in it, and when the time of stress 
came it snapped. As I look back now on the 
events of that distant time, I marvel that I could 
have misunderstood his easy nature far enough to 
expect any other result. 

It happened in the second year after the 
admiral’s departure, and when Sinclair’s time 
of study on the Britannia was nearly over, that 
Aunt Cecilia fell into a weak and languid state 
of health which caused me some anxiety. It 
was summer-time, and the heat had set in early. 
Even in May the air around, our house was close 
and stilling ; and in J une, the heat became almost 
unbearable. My aunt suffered from no positive 
ailment ; but she lay day by day on the sofa, 
unable to continue the active occupations which 
she loved. The doctor looked grave, spoke of 
nervous debility, and insisted that she should 
remove to fresher, stronger air at once. My term 
at school was nearly over ; I sacrificed the re- 
mainder, and we moved at once to a cottage near 
the village of Hartland, in North Devon. 

My aunt bore the journey well ; and when her 
sofa was drawn over to the window, whence she 
could see the blue water lapping and swirling 
round the bases of the cliffs and the gulls 
wheeling -overhead, she seemed to be perfectly 
at ease. ■ . ' . V. '/ 

‘I shall grow strong quickly here,’ she said. 
‘Throw the other window open, Osmond, and let 
me have the whole of the lovely air.’ 

She . sat drinking it in for a long time in 
silence, looking from the sea towards me and 
back again to the sea in evident content and 
happiness. ‘It will be dull for you, my boy,’ 
she said at last. ‘ What will you do for amuse- 
ment when you grow tired of your weary old 
aunt 1 ?’ 

‘ That never happens,’ I said. ‘ But if it did, 
here is amusement enough at hand, for, since we 
arrived, I have had a letter from Sinclair.’ 

‘Already !’ cried she, much amused. ‘ Was 
there ever such a faithful pair of friends !’ 

I ‘I don’t know about that ; perhaps not. At 
I anyrate, he is yachting with a friend whom he 
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i calls Dundas, and he proposes to cruise down this 
coast, in order, so he says, to satisfy himself per- 
sonally as to how you are.’ 

‘ Very thoughtful of him,’ said mv aunt. And 
i I am glad for your sake. Now, when he comes, 
i you must go away with him for a few days. I 
shall get well quickly enough without you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said I, willing to humour 
her. ‘ We shall see. Perhaps, if you are very 
well’ 

At the end of a few days the improvement in 
Aunt Cecilia’s health was Very marked ; the sofa 
; was pushed aside, and a deep chair took its place. 

| In a little while even that was empty for coutinu- 
; ally lengthening intervals ; and my aunt took a 
: good deal of exercise on the cliff, leaning some- 
times on my arm and sometimes on a crooked 
stick. 

We heard nothing of Sinclair for more than 
three weeks. One evening a note was brought to 
me by a shock-headed hoy; and on opening it, I 
found Sinclair had arrived with his friend at the 
inn at Olovelly. 

‘1 am too tired,’ he wrote, £ to hunt you out 
to-night. But come over, like a good' fellow, 
early to-morrow, and show me where you are 
staying. Yon might send me a line by this 
messenger to say how Miss Winter is. We 
have left the yacht at Appledore.’ 

It was a fine evening, and still early. 1 felt 
inclined for a walk ; and I consequently dismissed 
the messenger and walked over to Clovelly, arriv- 
ing at the inn towards nine o’clock. I found 
Sinclair and Captain Dundas at supper, and on 
seeing me my friend sprang up and greeted me 
effusively. 

‘This is really kind, Osmond,’ he said.— - 
‘Dundas, this is my friend Winter, of whom I 
have spoken so much to you. Sit down, Osmond. 
— Waiter, lay a fresh cover for Mr Winter.’ 

There was no gainsaying him ; I must needs 
join the meal. Captain Dundas seconded the 
invitation hospitably enough, 

‘ Do you know, Mr Winter, it is solely on your 
account that we have come here?’ said he. ‘I 


wanted to go to Holland ; hut Sinclair insisted, 
shes went to tlxe wall.’ 


and my wist 

‘That statement is not accurate,’ said Sinclair, 
who was flushed and excited. ‘ it was not to see 
you . so much as your aunt that I insisted on 
coming this way ; and Dundas was by no means 
so indifferent as he chooses to represent.’ 

It was growing dark, and the lanterns were 
lighted ' on the boats lying in the harbour 
beneath us. Captain Dundas struck a match 
before he answered, and kindled a cigar ; 1 saw 
by the flickering light of the vesta that his face 
wore an amused smile. 

‘ Indifferent, no !’ said he, puffing out a cloud 
of smoke. ‘ I wanted to go the other way ; that 
isn’t indifference. However, it’s a fine const — 


isn’t indifference. However, it’s a fine coast- 
plow is your aunt, Mr Winter?’ 

* Better, thank you. Her health has improved 
wonderfully since we came here.’ 

‘Then we will have some champagne in cele- 
bration of her recovery,’ cried Sinclair ; and 
without waiting to see how his suggestion was 
received, he* pulled the bell violently and gave 
his- order. 


I shall never forget that supper party. It 
marks an era in my existence, not by virtue of 


anything which occurred at it, for, though we 
became merry enough, our conversation was 
quite ordinary. IL is not that the supper had 
any remarkable feature ; but it lingers in my 
recollection as the festivities of a breaking-up 
party remain long after the distinction between 
the term which preceded and that which followed 
it have been wiped out of memory by the lapse 
of years. I often find it difficult to realise the 
careless outlook over life which was abruptly 
terminated so soon after that evening ; but the ; 
vision of that little room at Clovelly will start 
up unbidden, the cheerful voices and the faint 
wash of the sea sound in my ears again, and 1 
see through the open window. the fishing-boats 
swinging at their anchors on the dark waters of 
the bay. 

It- was late when I rose to go, having invited 
both Sinclair and Dundas to visit us next day. 
Sinclair volunteered to accompany me a part of 
the way, and we set out together along the 
moonlit cliffs. 

‘ This reminds me somehow of Hindhead,’ said 
he, breaking a long silence. 

‘ Does it ? I wonder why. Oddly enough, I 
too was thinking of that evening.’ 

‘It is just such a night,’ he said. ‘How clear 
it is ! One can see an immense distance.’ 

I made no answer. The night was so still 
and beautiful that it seemed to check words. 

* Osmond,’ said Sinclair after another silence, 
‘have you ever heard your aunt speak of 
Dundas V 

‘No. Why should she? She does not know 

him.’ C- Cv"--.;- ' ■' 

‘ You are sure V 

‘ Of course I am.’ 

‘Well, it was only an idea,’ said Sinclair 
slowly. He stopped as he spoke, and added : ‘ I 
think I ’ll go back now. We shall he with you 
about four to-morrow.’ 

I stood and watched him as he strolled back 
towards the town. The moonlight was so bright 
that I could see him for a great distance, but 
at last a turn of the path hid him from mv 
sight. ‘ 

Late as it was when I reached the cottage Aunt 
Cecilia was still awake. I went to her room to 
bid her good-night, and was received with an 
inquiry * Well V 

‘They are coming over to dine to-morrow,’ I 
said. ‘ Now, go to sleep, or you will be too tired 
to entertain them.’ 

‘I am never tired now,’ she said ; ‘ the days 
pass so pleasantly that I gain strength con- 
tinually.’ 

All the following morning we were busy with 
preparations for ' our guests. I went down to 
bathe late in the day, and when I returned found 
Sinclair waiting in {lie garden. 

‘ Hallo ! you are rather before, your time,’ I 
called out. ‘But why don’t you go in? And 
where is your friend 1 ’ 

‘He is with your aunt. There’s a scene of 
some sort going on, and Dundas asked me to 
leave them. — Come back, Osmond ; you bad 
much better not go in yet.’ 

He. tried to catch my arm, but I broke away 
and entered the cottage quickly. 

As I passed through the hall I saw the table 
laid for dinner in the dining-room, glass and 
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silver sparkling ill the sunshine. Iso one was 
there, hut in the clrawing-rootn up-stairs I heard 
voices ; > and I took the stair almost at a single 
hound, and threw the door wide open. 


RAILWAY BOOKING CLERKS. • 
Railway Clerks have to pass an examination 
and appear before the Board of Directors before 
they receive an appointment. A certificate of 
birth and testimonials as to character are also 
required. They are then registered, and will 
have to. wait till a vacancy occurs, which may 
be either in the Goods or Passenger Department, 
and at any station along the line. The work of 
the clerical staff in the Goods Department is very 
similar to that in a merchant’s office. There will 
he a chief clerk, perhaps a cashier, and invoice, 
abstract, and ledger clerks. Their hours are 
regular, and they are a steadier lot of men than 
their confreres in the Passenger Department, and 
as a rule they get married sooner. The two 
branches are rather inclined to hold aloof from 
one another. They seldom frequent the same 
haunts, and their tastes seem to differ in the 
matter of enjoyment. The clerical staff in the 
Passenger Department consists of booking and 
parcels clerks; but except at large stations, the 
latter have to take their turn in booking, so can 
; be classed under the same head. Booking Clerks 
are drawn fx*om all classes, and mystery enshrouds 
many of them. If they are elderly, the chances 
are that they have been in some other line of 
business and failed, and through a little influ- 
ence have managed to get on the line. They 
can be seen at all ages, sizes, and heights. The 
six-feet-two-inches man will take his turn with 
a lad a trifle over four feet ; and the thin delicate 
lad weighing seven stone will change duty with 
a man turning the scale at sixteen or seventeen 
stone. Some can show a pedigree that a High- 
lander might envy ; and others — well, would rather 
not have theirs inquired into. Officers in the 
army who have met with reverses or misfortune 
have been known to accept the post of booking 
clerk. One such was some years ago at a large 
station in the West Riding, and was recognised 
by an old private who had served under him, 
and who addressed him by lxis military rank. 
It was very galling to him that he should be 
recognised, and still more so that his fellow-clerks 
should know what he had intended keeping 
secret. Sons of officers, parsons, and doctors 
abound in the service ; but they do not always 
take kindly to their work, and seldom rise to any 
position. " 

One station-master in Yorkshire had tire mis- 
fortune to have two young fellows of this class 
in his booking office together. One of them 
spent liis time in reading a Greek Testament 
and chewing tobacco ; the other would not book 
the passengers, on the ground that he had been 
sent there to learn the work, not to do it. He 
was supposed to be some distant connection of a 




peer, and as such, thought it beneath, his dignity 
to dole out twopenee-halfpenny tickets. The 
clerks that had been sent to that station had all 
turned out badly for some time past, and the 
station-master got tired of reporting, as lie feared / 
that each new-comer would be worse than the 
one removed. Besides, constant reporting of the . 
staff gets one into bad odour with the officials at 
headquarters. The aristocratic gentlemen, how- 
ever, left in time, and severed their connection 
with the railway. 

The hours on duty of a booking clerk are 
usually ten.a day ; but they are at very irregular 
times. This is on account of trains starting 
to run as early as five a.m. and continuing till 
midnight. There must be always some one to 
book the passengers ; and as there are nineteen 
hours to cover, and in many cases only two 
clerks, they have to work as best they can that 
both may have time for their meals. 

The booking clerk is late again,’ is a remark 
often heard when the first train in the morning 
is due out and no one appears to book it. The 
passengers begin to lose patience ; but at the 
last minute the clerk is seen rushing to the 
office door, ajud in a few seconds the window is 
up, and the click of the stamping press is heard 
going at lightning speed. It is surprising how 
many people can be booked in a minute if they 
will but ask plainly for their ticket and tender 
the right fare. The clerk knows this, and gauges 
his time so nicely, that a minute or two is all 
he allows himself to send his customers on their 
way, not rejoicing, but grumbling at his delay 
in turning up. He has had no time for morning 
ablutions, and generally looks very seedy, and 
gets the discredit at once of being a dissipated 
creature. Old -women are apt to lecture him if lie 
is a young man ; but they get a Roland for their 
Oliver, for the juvenile booking clerk is not 
without impudence, and does not fear to indulge 
in it during the early hours of morning when no 
officials are about. After the first train has gone, 
and should there* be a long interval before another 
is due, lie will conclude his night’s rest on the 
counter or table, and will condescend about 7 a.m. 
to perform liis morning toilet. The country 
clerk having not even mild dissipation to keep 
him up at night, gets to bed in good time, and 
arrives at his work in the morning as most men 
should j hut the booking clerks in London and 
tlie large towns are fond of life ; their very 
occupation has a tendency to make them want 
enjoyment. They have assisted during the day 
in sending hundreds away on pleasure, and when 
night comes they go in for a little themselves. 
The juvenile hooking clerk is often very loud in 
his dress, at least when off duty, and even while 
booking, rings, chains, and studs are a prominent 
feature of his tout ensemble. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this remark, but most, of the large 
offices can count one or two heavy swells amongst 
their number. They patronise theatres largely, 
having often the privilege of free tickets, and are 
great patrons of the music hall and other public 
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i concevt-roonis. But age tones down their gaiety, 

! as it does every class of men, and by the time a 
i booking clerk gets to be thirty, he is a more 
| steady-going citizen, even though he is still a 
bachelor. . 

As before observed, the clerks in the Goods 
Department are married sooner than those of 
the booking office. This is not for want of 
opportunities of knowing the fair sex, or from 
any backwardness on the part of the clerks. It 
may be tlnit they have too many. irons in the 
lire, and among them cannot make a choice. 
They are great admirers of the fair sex, and’ 
the latter seem to reciprocate this feeling. 
The booking-office window is of ten ' blocked in 
the evening with two or three young ladies 
anxious to know all about booking and the 
mysteries of the booking office, which is supposed 
to be very private, as this word is generally 

E ;ed in large characters on the door. This 
entertainment goes on till some old cur- 
mudgeon, tired of waiting, calls out: ‘Now, 
young man, take those girls inside and do your 
courting there;’ and the interview ends. 

Booking clerics are fairly good-tempered, and 
indeed they should be, for if any one wants a 
chance to see how cross-grained, obstinate, and 
despotic the travelling public often are, let him 
spend a clay at a booking-office window, and he 
will soon see what a clerk has to put up with. 
At six o’clock in the morning, when all the cash 
is locked up and cannot be gob at, a passenger 
will tender a sovereign for a ticket costing a few 
pence. The clerk has no change, and tells the 
passenger so, who will demand a ticket, which 
of course he does not get. He then threatens 
to report the matter to headquarters. Seeing 
the clerk still obdurate, he will start abusing 
him ; and the chances are that hard words are 
bandied between them. The matter will pro- 
bably be reported, and there it will end. A lady 
arriving at the station three-quarters of an hour 
before her train is due commences a violent 
rapping at the window, which for a time will be 
unheeded ; but eventually, under pressure of the 
aural nerves, the window is opened, and the said 
lady will demand why the window was not 
opened at her first rap. 

‘There is no train, madame, for three-quarters 
of an hour,’ replies the clerk. 

‘Give me my ticket at once, and I will tell 
the Colonel of your rudeness.’ 

Another report to answer in due time. 

‘You told me, young man, that if I went by 
the ten o’clock train and changed at D — — 

Junction I should get to B at three o’clock ; 

but T had to wait at the junction an hour, and 

did not get to B till five o’clock. I missed 

a most important appointment, and shall sue the 
company for your carelessness in giving me 
wrong information.’ 

‘I gave you the information from the time 
table, and I can do nothing else,’ says the clerk. 

‘You seem to treat it in a very off-hand 
manner, and I shall therefore make a note of 
your indifference in my report,’ replies the 
irate passenger ; and another explanation will 
have to be given to headquarters. 

The clerk' may he in the right in every 
instance ; but these constant reports arcs unfor- 
tunate for him, as his name gets known in con- 
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nection with these complaints ; and when he 
docs happen to be in the wrong, he gets dealt 
with more severely than he would were his name 
not so well remembered. 

There are often letters in the papers complain- 
ing of the dishonesty of these clerks. That 
there are such characters among them their own 
body will be the first to admit ; but the accusa- 
tion is far too general. But the dishonesty is not 
always on one side. If the clerk makes an error, 
either wilfully or inadvertently, the passenger 
can make a complaint, and the books will be 
examined ; but if the passenger tries to ‘ do 5 the 
clerk, and succeeds, what remedy has the latter 
when the train has gone ? for mistakes are seldom 
found out- till all is booked up. He does not 
write to the papers regarding the dishonesty of 
the public, hut puts up with the loss, knowing 
that it was owing to his own carelessness. Many 
young men, in fact it can be said that all of them 
suffer losses in this way the first few months 
that they are in a booking office; and where there 
is a heavy traffic and the fares are long, a slight 
error will often mean a serious loss. The work 
of a booking clerk is to be quick and exact at 
issuing tickets and accurate in giving; change ; 
and this ability has to be learned. His whole 
mind must be on his work, and he should not 
indulge in talking to passengers, for then a 
mistake is easily made. When excursions to 
race-meetings are on, he must be particularly 
sharp, for he will have to deal with men who 
are up to every dodge in bewildering a man 
when he is giving change. Bad money is gene- 
ally about at these times, so that he has to keep 
an extra lookout on every coin ; and when it is 
known that he has to make good all deficiencies 
on whatever account, that his salary is small, it 
cannot be said that he lias much favour shown 
him. Let him, however, he intent on swindling 
the public, it will not end there. He will try 
his luck on his fellow -clerks, and for a time will 
succeed ; but soon small amounts will not satisfy 
him; and at length suspicion is aroused, and all 
his transactions are marked ; and there are means 
by which it can all be brought home to him. 
Dismissal will be his punishment, and for want 
of a character nothing but manual labour will 
be open to him as a means of livelihood. 

There are stations on most lines that have a 
had name through having clerks who have been 
proved dishonest, and the post of booking clerk 
at such places is hard to fill. It takes years of 
good character to redeem the name of such a 
station. 

Although female clerks are very common on 
the continental railways, they do not exist in this 
country. Only one has been known to hold the 
position of booking clerk on an English railway, 
and she may be holding it yet. It is admitted 
that the fair sex make very good clerks as far as 
book-keeping and the routine work of an ordi- 
nary office is concerned ; but in public offices they 
do not prove equal to the sterner sex. They 
stand too much on their dignity, and their duties 
are gone through with an air of condescension 
that ill befits a public servant. 

Booking clerks being generally cool customers, 
have very little fear of their superior officers. 
The. Superintendent, General Manager, or the 
whole Board of Directors might walk into his 
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office, ami lie would be very little concerned at proverb which says, ‘All things will come to the 
their visit; but when a gentleman with a black man who knows how to wait/ for wait he will 
case walks in about nine o’clock in the morning certainly have to, and probably for a very inde- 
and demands his cash, he shows visible signs of finite period. 

being affected at the visit. This gentleman is - ■■■ ■■ 

the District Auditor, and he lias a liabit of ' 
popping in when least expected. If the clerk’s THE STORM II 
cash is not right or his books not properly kept, p 

it will be a hot day for him. It is seldom that 
tlie cash does come out exactly right ; and as the I have so often 
Auditor comes expecting to find a rogue, a few 
pence one way or the other is quite enough to 
make him think he has found one. 

Why they should be so overbearing and sus- , 
picious, it is hard to tell ; but as their success in th; 
the auditing line is only visible by exposing dit 
honesty, they appear to show their ;/ — 

| from a feeling of disappointment at not finding 
any than anything else. A good case of embezzle- 
ment which has tested their acumen to find out, , 
has been known to give these gentlemen angelic j 
smiles. ; But they are not all of th - 
though most railw 
majority are. 
in the course of 


now spent the winter in the 
island of the Hesperides — truly an island of the 
blessed as far as climate is concerned— that being 
by nature a thoroughly good sailor, I find myself 
giving much less of thought to tlie voyage there 
than many of my friends give to the idea of a 
crossing from Dover to Calais. When I first 
jer more began my voyages to the Canary Islands, there 
was a certain amount of difficulty in getting 
there; few steam-lines called there, and there was 
a pleasing uncertainty whether, allowing that 
... a one ever arrived, one ever would find a way to 
character, get home again. All that is now quite changed, 
•ay men will say that the The only difficulty now is to decide on which 

It must be borne in mind that of the many excellent lines to go by. I have 

a year’s auditing they find tried most- of them, and can speak from experi- 

a great many cases against the clerks which ence of the comfort of them all, and the kind 
approach very near the act of embezzling, besides attention of officers, stewards, and stewardesses 
many in which the clerks are eventually pro- to their passengers. 

secuted and punished ; and this fact may make It was early on the morning of the 7th of 

them naturally suspicious, as men have . gone November 1890 that I and my party started froxh 
wrong on whom they could once place implicit London to go by train to Southampton, whence 
reliance. When, therefore, this gentleman has we were to start for tlie Canaries. The weather 

done liis work and retires for another six months, hi London looked gray and threatening, and the 

there is general rejoicing amongst the clerks. wind, which had been very high all night, blew 
The keeping up of the stock of tickets neces- in fitful gusts, making the hearts of those of our 
sary at large stations is generally left to the party who were not good sailors sink within 
senior clerk, and it has to be done very carefully, them. By the time We arrived at our destina- 
for there is sure to be a sharp reprimand if tion, however, the sun had broken through the 
tickets to any station are allowed to run out. It clouds, and all looked delightfully calm and 
would be difficult to approximate the value of promising. Our good ship, quietly reposing on the 
all the tickets in an ordinary booking office ; land-locked waves of Southampton Water, looked 
but some idea may be formed when it is stated so strong and clean and comfortable, and our 
that the average number of tickets in an office welcome on board was so kindly, that the hearts 
■will be between two and three hundred thousand, of the most timid of us were reassured, and we 
at fares ranging from one penny to three pounds set to work to settle ourselves down in our 
or more. The numbers of the tickets as they various cabins and berths in good spirits, getting 
stand every night at the time of closing the books all comfortably settled before our vessel steamed 
are taken down, and the number taken the night away from the port. Southampton Water is 
before is subtracted from it, and the difference pretty well land-locked, and though the wind 
is carried out at the fare ; this shows the day’s was high, the sun was bright, cheering us, and 
earnings. Passengers often notice a mark on inspiring us with the hope of a prosperous if 
their tickets in black, blue, or red pencil, or rather rough voyage. However, as the ship 
sometimes a corner may be turned down. This ploughed her way down towards the more open 
is done when the numbers are taken, and the sea, we began to realise how rough it was going 
clerk can see at a glance if he has left any out ; to be ; and the result of the good ship’s rolls 
but there are different systems on different rail- and plunges was that very soon the hitherto 
ways. Easy though the life of a booking clerk cheerful passengers became silent and one by 
may appeal 1 , lie has work sufficient to do in the one vanished to their cabins. By dinner-time 
course of the day. Railway companies are not only about half-a-dozen passengers were able to 
in the habit of paying more men than are appear. The rolling and pitching of the vessel 

required to do certain work ; in fact, offices and increased very much, and even \ye good sailors 

stations are generally under-staffed, and in some spent a most uncomfortable night from fhe 

eases clerks have to work fourteen and sixteen difficulty of sticking in our berths. The sea 

hours a day when the monthly returns are due was a grand sight on Saturday, though very 
in. Care, however, sits lightly on the average few of the passengers ventured on deck, nor was 
railway clerk, and if he is not sensitive to the it easy to keep one’s footing in moving about, 
rebuffs that he is sure to get from all quarters, Towards evening the wind freshened very 
bis life will be a fairly happy one. To be a much, and we began to_ make up Our minds 
station-master is generally tlie aim of tlie ordinary to another night of rocking about and discom- 
elerk, and in time the appointment may come ; fort ; but bow miserable it was to be, we 
but be must have great faith in the French luckily had no notion. Some of the passengers; 
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fancied the night would be less alarming and 
their sufferings less if they did not. go to their 
own berths, ' and leave was granted them to 
remain in the ladies’ cabin. The ladies’ cahin 
was on deck, at the head of the stairs leading 
down to the dining saloon and other chid ns. 
They remained in this cabin until about mid- 
night, when they found everything was becoming 
damp and miserable, owing to some water having 
forced its way through the woodwork at tlie sides 
of the windows. It was most providential that 
they moved, and one shudders to think what the 
result would have been had they remained until 
the catastrophe I am now going to relate. 

The waves had long been washing right over 
the deck. It was curious for us who were below 
to watch them, curling white-crested and lighted 
up from the light below, and beating against the 
skylights of the passage that ran from. the dining 
saloon between the passengers’ cabins to the 
stern. The cabin I shared with my companion 
was an inside one, lighted by a flat skylight, in 
the deck. It was a strange and weird sensation 
looking up at the water washing and breaking 
over this skylight, and feeling how slight a thing 
was between us and that terrible masterful sea. 
But so well used am I to the sea, and so trust 
inspiring was our good captain and all Ins 
officers, that a sort of strange interest and ex- 
citement was my only feeling, and beyond a hope 
that the storm would soon blow itself out, I had 
. no special anxiety or fear. 

Suddenly, however, all this was changed. A 
tremendous crash, which sounded something like 
the report of a huge cannon, was heard, followed 
by a, deluge of water ; and then another, flooding 
the dining saloon and the passage beyond. The 
consternation amongst the passengers may be ima- 
gined, though to all questions as to whether we 
were in danger, kindly and encouraging answers 
were given us by the officials ; and at the worst, 
■ nothing was ever acknowledged as to our danger, 
the answer to all questions as to whether we 
; were sinking or in great danger being always, 
1 Not as yet.’ What our feelings were as we saw 
the cruel cold waves curling over and absolutely 
breaking in upon us, are beyond description. 
None of us who went through it will ever forget 
that time, nor how quick our thoughts flew, home 
to loved ones, out into futurity, upwards to God 
and His mercy. 

Not long after this first crash — which we after- 
wards learned was caused by one of the windows 
of the ladies’ saloon having been forced in by 
a huge wave, which carried the broken window, 
frame and all, ami dashed it against the mirror 
on the opposite side, smashing it to pieces — 
another .tremendous noise was heard, and in a 
few minutes the engines stopped. It was as if 
the life of the ship had suddenly come to an end ; 


All at once, as ' : suddenly as they li ad stopped , 
the engines began to move again, the light 
brightened, the good ship seemed to shake 
herself together, and was soon battling bravely 
with her enemies, and steaming hard ahead, 
going as fast as possible, as we were told, to 
take us beyond the range of the storm. 

The explanation of the second loud crash and 
. the terrible faint of th e ship— for : tli e ceasing of 
the engine’s beat and the slowly growing dark- 
ness was like nothing else — was that a wave had 
carried in one of the skylights of the engine- 
room and the waters had flooded out the fires. 
We passengers never had an exact explanation 
of all that happened ; probably it was thought 
better . for the nerves of those who had a long 
voyage before them not to dwell too much on 
dangers past ; but we could not find fault with 
that, enjoying as we did all the kindly efforts 
to make us comfortable and repair the damage 
and discomfort of the storm ; and even when all 
[ danger was past, much discomfort remained. 
The skylights of two of the inner cabins were 
hurst open and everything flooded a foot deep ; 
and as this happened when the worst of the 
danger, was past and the engines bravely carry- 
ing us away from danger and the storm, it 
required some philosophy to watch one’s shoes 
bobbing about like boats ; one’s boots floating 
around, toes up and heels down, till they filled 
and settled ; and one’s various 4 draperies and 
naperies 5 fished out of the sea-water and wrung 
out, to remain for many a day damp and sticky 
and unpleasant. But if one was tempted to 
repine, one had only to think of that awful 
quarter of an hour when the life of the ship 
seemed stopped, and our lives seemed as if to 
hang but by a thread ; and as we thankfully felt 
the good ship plunging her way along, bearing 
us to solid land and comfort, all temptation to 
grumbling left us. 

As soon as things were right in the engine- 
room, all- steam was put on do- carry us out. of 
the Bay of Biscay and beyond the region of the 
storm ; and very delightful it was when we at 
last reached finer and calmer weather. Bar from 
having been delayed by the storm, we reached 
our destination some "hours before we were 
expected. It was some days after my arrival in j 
the Isle de los Hesperides that we heard of the 
fate of H.M.S. Serpent, and learned that our 
storm had gone on raging after we ourselves 
had reached smooth water. 


the vibrating beat of . the screw ceased, and soon 
the, electric light— with which all the ship was 
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lighted— began to burn dim. It was a strange 
| and terrible sensation to feel ourselves tossing 
and tumbling about at the mercy of the waters, 


and to hear nothing but the roar of the wind and 

the boom of the warns no fit (TO start r>lr nrrcdne* Cm 


MUSIC AMONG THE WILD CATTLE. 

In reading lately Bret Harte’s story of Gabriel 
Conroy, I came to his graphic account of Poin- 
sett’s adventure with the cattle on the 1 Cali- 
fornian plain, and it recalled so vividly a little 
experience of my own in the Rocky Mountains 
that I am tempted to tell it. 

My brother and I were spending part of 
September in one of the loveliest of tpe parks 

of Colorado Our TtnniA wn« ji mininf:; To*, t-otyaT. 


the boom of the waves as they struck against the 
like hungry wolves longing to tear her in 
, while, flie water in the saloon and passage 
rusned and splashed with every plunge of the 
vessel. 


of Colorado. Our home was a quaint logvraneh, 
containing the eating and sitting rooms, with 
small wooden houses grouped around, each\on- 
taining one or more sleeping apartments. lt%y 
at the far end of the park, nestling under tli 
huge mountains which form the buttresses or 



A HINT THAT NATURE LIVES. 


nearer, a vast noiseless audience. I doubt if 
Patti ever held spell-bound a more attentive 
crowd than gathered round me on that lonely 
plain, with the great violet shadows of the moun- 
tains lying over its, and the golden glories of the 
setting sun blending rock, river, and cattle into 
a gleaming haze. 

I dared not stop singing, as I saw clearly my 
son" was my ‘ shibboleth/ without which I was an 
ordinary human intruder, to .be treated as such. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the more I 
sang the more the herd gathered. Closer, closer 
they came, until I could feel their hot breath 
like a cloud round me, and then a gentle poke, 
now in the back, then in the shoulder, from their 
long horns. I am still convinced that their 
intentions were good, ; none the less it was evident 
there could be but one end of such an increasing 
pressure. For a moment I despaired, then, with 
considerable difficulty for lack of space, I opened 
my parasol, whirled it round and round before 
me with all the strange shouts I could invent, I 
and charged straight at my foes. To my thank- ; 
ful surprise, the bewildered animals gave way 
one by one, and fairly made a lane, down which 
I rushed, brandishing my weapon. When free of 
them I dared to look hack, to find them all steadily 
staring after me in dull amazement ; but no one 
moved a step in pursuit of me. Five minutes 
later I met a mounted farm-servant with a long 
whip coming in search of me, having heard that 
the cattle had come down to graze. Near the 
ranch I met the mistress, quite in a state of 
agitation. She was much relieved at my appear- 
ance, and amazed at my story. Some weeks later, 
telling it to a Nebraska farmer, he told me the 
danger had been extreme ; only the week before, 
he and some other mounted men having rescued 
barely alive a new-comer who had incautiously 
strayed into a cattle run. From being invariably 
driven by mounted men, the animals seem to 
have lost their belief in humanity on foot. 
‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast 
and to it I certainly owed my escape, the grati- 
fication of the ears making them oblivious of 
the use of their horns. 


Doubtless, many of my readers know what is 
meant by a mountain park ; but for those who 
may not, I explain that the term is used for 
open ground enclosed between mountain ranges. 
This particular one is perhaps seven miles long, 
and at its widest a mile broad, but narrowing 
greatly in parts. The surrounding mountains 
form a complete wall, and, until very lately, it 
was considered inaccessible on all sides but one. 

In my quest for sketchable bits, it was my 
fashion to start off on long expeditions by 
myself, which from the first greatly surprised the 
folks at the ranch, my hostess assuring me that 
no one but an English lady could be so brave. 
I catechised her closely as to possible dangers, 
Indians, bears, rattlesnakes, &c.j but no Indians 
were within thirty miles ; bears seldom came 
<low*u from the mountains so early, and rattle- 
snakes were fast disappearing. So reassured, 
I took my own way in peace, though after 
all tracks of a bear were found round the 
ranch the morning before we left. One morn- 
ing, walking down rather a narrow part of 
the valley, I found my road disputed by some 
fifty or so mountain cattle, which had come down 
to graze, and were clearly puzzled at my appear- 
ance. They formed in line in a most steady 
way, and for a few minutes we stared at each 
other. I have always had a lively terror of loose 
cows, engendered probably by a childhood in the 
■Channel Islands, where the gentle little, animals 
are all tethered ; so I disliked the position ex- 
tremely. I had no weapon more formidable than 
a paint-brush, and was fortunately too frightened 
to run away. An inspiration came to me, and 
warily watching my enemies, I struck up the 
melody of the Soldiers’ Chorus in ‘Faust . 7 The 
.effect " was delightful. The creatures listened 
attentively for a few minutes, and then one after 
another quietly fell to grazing ; whilst I walked 
through their midst after the fashion of the little 
pilgrim, ‘singing bn my way.’ 

A few days later I was returning to supper, when, 
about a mile from the ranch, I saw a far larger 
number of cattle massed across the way I had to 
go. Remembering my late easy disposal of the 
invaders I marched on nothing daunted, and when 
within easy heaving, struck up my ‘ Choeur de. Sol- 
dats.’ As before, the animals all faced about and 
gazed at me steadily ; but, alas, instead of dispers- 
ing, they moved slowly towards me like a moving 
wall. Louder and louder I sang on, until, looking 
beyond and around me, I saw cattle everywhere 
all moving in my direction— -up. the slope from 
the river, down the mountains on my right, up 
the track I had come, cattle slowly but surely 
closing me in. They were not fierce in aspect, 
but looked at me with their great soft eyes in a 
meditative way ; but still they came nearer and 
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space crowded witli various plants, where, though ending in the survival of the fittest, we find 
blossoms might be somewhat scarce, the ‘ sight- j the plants reduced, as far as variety is con- 
refreshing green’ that the poet speaks of was cerned, mainly to three subjects -geraniums, 


extremely welcome, and even to the passer-by 
afforded a delightful relief to the dull gray of 
the roads, pavements, houses, and all other 
surroundings. Even the sky was a dull gray 
overhead. The prevailing gray seems, indeed, 
to have coloured the lives of the inhabitants 
of this unhome-like neighbourhood (Isle of 
Dogs). When an artist feels inspired to -paint 
a harmony in grays, he cannot do better than 
take train to Millwall on a dull, drizzly, after- 
noon— I have seen it under no other aspect — 
and set up his easel anywhere ; if it should be 
mid-day, so much the better, for the streets are 
crowded then with gaunt gray dockers and 
grimy gray children. 

Depressing though it is, a visit to this par- 
ticular neighbourhood had also its pleasing side, 
from the additional evidence it gave of man’s 
innate love of flowers and plants, and the light- 
ness and brightness that they cannot fail to 
impart where grown with even the most mode- 
rate amount of success. Although here and there 
window-gardening was represented by two or 
three flower-pots containing, it may be, some 
long-suffering evergreens— scarce even the shadows 
of their former selves— that were dying as rapidly 
as drought and general inattention could make 
them j yet quite as often would we note such 
instances as that of a house where the narrow 
area with the window looking into it were turned 
into a veritable garden ; two large pots or tubs 
of euonymus occupied the chief places in the 
area ; while a rough staging was crowded with 
many and various plants, a similar stage being 
inside the window ; while the whole thing was 
appropriately framed by a magnificent growth 
of Virginian Creeper, which fairly covered the 
house-front. 

Where the windows of the houses open di- 
rectly on the street, they are often wholly masked 
up with fuchsias and geraniums trained famvise 
-across sticks, this often being done most suc- 
cessfully, the plants blooming profusely. One such 
window of fuchsias we specially noted in a back 
street of : Bromley by Bow. It ; is in windows 
such as these, of which we get so close a view, 
that we often find evidence of curious tastes, 
notably when we find wretched ragged stuffed 
canaries fixed in the window-garden — though 
this perhaps should not be blamed, while the 
fashion of having stuffed kittens, squirrels, 
puppies on pen -wipers and photo-frames, is 
in vogue among people who not only pretend 
to ‘good taste,’ but to formulate those canons 
of good taste which they themselves so sadly 
offend. Some windows we would find, too, 
where, as though to make up for • the defi- 
ciency of bloom, great red, white, and yellow 
rosettes of paper were stuck over the evergreens ! 
Such eases as. these, however, were rare ; while 
the conscientious attempts at importing some 
slight bit of floral wealth into their homes were 
made by people on every side, and many a 
window showed evidence of it in the sturdy 
growth of the plants which grew in it. 

A wonderful unanimity reigns on the whole 
among East End window-gardeners as to what 
they shall grow. By a method of selection 


fuchsias, and euonymus, although other plants 
less amenable to room -cultivation are by no 
means unrepresented. Of ferns, for instance, 
we find a goodly sprinkling— notably a large 
pot of hartstongue fern, which we saw on 
looking down an Isle of Dogs area ; while hy- 
drangeas, calceolarias, veronicas (fairly popular), 
saxifrages, sedums, and many more, are repre- 
sented here and there by : single specimens. 
Asters, too, are very well favoured, on account 
of their bright blossoms. But it is fuchsias 
and geraniums— the good old favourite ‘ scarlets! 
greatly preponderate — that unquestionably hold 
the premier place in the consideration of the East 
; End window-horticulturist. The evergreen and 
ubiquitous euonymus is, however, steadily grow- 
ing in favour as a town-plant, for which position, 
indeed, no other evergreen seems so admirably 
suited; and we have often wondered that this 
shrub, handsome, hardy, and evergreen, has not 
been more freely used in planting some of our 
thoroughfares and squares. It is a plant that 
seems to flourish in all circumstances, whether 
it be along the sea-front on our south-eastern 
coast, exposed to ‘the wind that’s good for 
neither man nor beast ;’ whether it be in a 
cramped and dusty front garden at Bow, or 
in a window-garden at Millwall. 

Throughout the districts named, we find in 
almost every window at which we glance evi- 
dence of an inextinguishable love of flowers. 
Even the meanest attempts at gardening here 
are not to he despised. 


A S UIME a WOOI N 0. 


A SONG. 

Up and away ! — up, up, and away ! 

The hedgerows are foaming with blossom to-day ; 
Its bonfires the golden gorse lights on the hill, 
And the wanton wind’s wooing wherever it will. 


Up and away !-- up, up, and away ! 

The cuckoo’s name rings through the woodlands to-day ; 
The warm blood of Summer runs rioting through 
The veins of each leaflet — then why not of you ? 


Up and away !— up, up, and away ! 

There ’s Passion and Poetry stirring to-day. 

Half blinded with rapture, the heavy bees dart 
From the lily’s white breast to the rose’s red heart. 


Up and away !— up, up, and away ! 

The old world ’s begun a fresh courting to-day, 

: I wooed you all winter, but found you as cold 
As the snowdrift that gleamed like a ghost < 

" WOld. 


Up and away ! — up, up, and away ! 

Your eyes tell me ‘Yes,’ though your lips say me 
‘Nay.’ 

The tears so long frost-bound, are ready to flow, 

And she melts in my arms, my proud maiden of Snow ! 

M. Hebdeuwick Browne. 
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remote period have afforded a means by which 
the fish of Lochleven might pass to aiid from the 
sea; but if so, it has for centuries hack been 
rendered impassable by the obstructions both 
natural and artificial which have in the course 
of time become established all along its course. 
The denizens of the loch consist of trout, pike, 
perch, and eels. Each of these widely varying 
species attains to abnormal size in its waters, 
owing to the varied, abundant, and nutritious 
food which these supply. Trout have been occa- 
sionally caught weighing ten pounds and up- 
wards; while the average weight is generally 
about one pound for each trout. Pike have been 
caught upwards of forty pounds in weight, while 
others of from-twenty-five to thirty pounds were 
not infrequent ; but in recent years, owing to the 
exterminating policy which has been prudently 
adopted, the specimens which have been secured 
of tins ‘fell tyrant of the watery plain’ have 
become both much fewer in number and less 
remarkable in size. The perch, too, have become 
both smaller and fewer than they were a quarter 
of a century ago. At that time it was not an 
| unusual occurrence to secure a cart-load in the 
course of a day’s fishing with the net ; and on 
one occasion (1855) even two cart-loads were 
caught in one day. In 1872 and 1873 from 400 
to 722 perch were caught from one boat by 
: angling. Since then, the ‘takes’ of perch have 
■ gradually diminished, and the capture now rarely 
; exceeds two or three dozen at a time. An 
attempt is at present being made to ‘cultivate’ the 
perch, as it is thought that its young fry forms 
suitable and nutritious’ food for the trout. Eels 
are also very abundant in the loch, and attain to 
a considerable size ; indeed, it has been found 
that, owing to this very cause, their marketable 
quality is seriously and injuriously affected. The 
largest eel weighed not less than S|- pounds ; 
while If pounds may be stated as a fair average 
weight for each fish. The eels are entirely caught 
in traps at the outlet from the loch ; and ou an 
i average of eight years terminating with 1872, the 
annual ‘ take ’ was not less than 5600 pounds. 

It is, however, in the trout of Lochleven that 
the interest of the angler entirely centres. These 
have long formed a prolific and inexhaustible 
. subject for discussion both among scientific ich- 
thyologists and less reasoning sportsmen. Not 
a few of the former have maintained, on appa- 
; rently reliable physiological data, that the trout 
- owe their well-known superiority over all other 
• fresh-water trout to the fact that they form a 
distinct and unique species ( Faria Levenensis), 

; approaching in their peculiar organic formation 
; more nearly to salmon than any other lake trout 
. > — the trout of the Lake of Geneva only excepted. 

I It lias also been maintained that there are several, 
f . or at least more than one distinct species of trout 
I common to the loch ; and undoubtedly few of its 
! - angling frequenters can have failed to be struck 
by , the marked diversity in colour and shape 
; which is- often displayed by the trout forming 
am ordinary- average basket. Both of these con- 
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teiitions are open to question ; and by not a 
few experienced scientific authorities the diversity 
both in organic formation and in outward appear- 
ance is regarded simply as the natural results of 
the rich, varied, and abundant character of the 
food on which the trout subsist. This forms an 
interesting problem for scientific anglers to solve. 
The superiority of the trout is, however, a fact 
which cannot he questioned. It is displayed in 
their exquisite symmetry of form as well as in 
their flavour and colour ; and what is of greater 
| importance to the angler, it is displayed still 
more in their pluck and never-failing determina- 
tion to ‘ die game.’ With a trout weighing a , 
pound or a pound and a half on his hook, the 
angler has a highly exciting and engrossing piece 
of work in hand ; and the heartfelt satisfaction 
with which he slackens his line and relaxes his 
mental tension the moment he sees his lively 
' captive within the meshes of the landing-net, is 
I a sensation which may well he gratefully remem- 
! bered, but can never be verbally depicted, 
j The wonderfully prolific character of Locli- 
Ieven may be demonstrated by a simple reference 
to the weight and number of trout annually 
taken, from its waters. In a- small work pub- 
lished in 1874, ‘ The Lochleven Angler, by an ex- 
President of the Kinross-shire Fishing Club,’ 
■there is collected together, in a concise and 
thoroughly readable form, a mass of reliable 
information bearing upon this marvellous sheet 
of water ; and among other details we find that, 
towards the beginning of the present century, 
when the trout were captured exclusively with 
the net, the annual take ranged from 26,474 
pounds as a maximum in 1819 to 17,904 pounds 
as a minimum in 1821, the average weight from 
1812 to 1821 being nearly 21,000" pounds annu- 
ally. At this period the superficial area of the 
loch was about one-fourth greater than it is now, 
a considerable reduction in its depth, and con- 
sequently 'in its extent, having been effected in 
1830 by the completion of an extensive drainage 
’scheme, promoted for the purpose of improving 
the water-supply of the various public works 
dependent on the river Leven. An alteration 
of so sweeping a character could not fail to affect 
seriously the capabilities of the loch, and the 
annual 6 takes’ since 1830 fall considerably short 
of those already referred to. Thus, in the ten 
years from 1845 downwards, the annual ‘take’ 
by netting ranged from 15,273 pounds in 1847 to 
5844 pounds in 1850 ; while the average over 
the whole period amounted to 11,000 pounds, or 
only 500 pounds more than one-half of the 
annual average during the pre-drainage period. 
At this time the net still continued to be the 
sole means of capture, and therefore the com- 
parison between the average annual result of the 
two periods clearly shows that the reduction 
in the ‘ outcome ’ from the loch was dispro- 
portionately greater than the mere reduction 
in its superficial extent. Fortunately, the 
change led to no deterioration in the quality 
or size of the trout. On the contrary, they 
seem rather to have improved in both respects, 
for the flavour of the trout was never more 
generally recognised than it is at present, 
nor has their average weight ever ranged 
higher. 

In 1855 a new era in the history of the loch 
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was suddenly inaugurated. In tlie summer of j 
that year a notice of an exceptionally good basket 
of trout secured with the fiy found its way into 
the public prints, and the result was an imme- 
diate rush of anglers from all quarters ; and the 
success which as a general rule attended them 
dispelled the hitherto prevailing belief that the 
Lochleven trout would not rise to the ily. The 
loch became at once established as the first 
angling water in Scotland, and that character it 
has constantly maintained for the last thirty- five 
•ears, although the ‘takes’ during that period 
lave been quite as iluctuating and varied as 
during the earlier period when netting pre- 
vailed. Taking the angling results of the last 
twenty years, we find that these range from a 
minimum of 3271 pounds in 1876 to a maximum 
of 21,073 pounds in 1888. The net is still used 
regularly during the earlier months of the fishing 
season, but only for the purpose of exterminating 
the pike ; and the trout may now be said to be 
strictly and exclusively reserved for the angler’s 
delectation. 

The yearly fluctuation in the productiveness of 
Lochleven has always formed a puzzling and 
apparently insoluble problem, and legions of 
explanatory theories have from time to time been 
propounded by its most regular frequenters. At 
one time the falling-off is attributed to the ‘ open’ 
character of the preceding winter ;• at another, to 
the drought during some previous spawning sea- 
‘ son; or to the winter floods having- swept , the 
uuhatched ova from the ‘redds ’ in the streams 
down to the stagnant water of the loch, where it 
was either devoured by its many enemies, or 
became a victim to ‘ un-ripening decay.’ Now, it 
is the waut of insect food on the surface of the 
water ; and next year it may be the superabun- 
dance of ‘ bottom-feeding.’ One angler is heard 
maintaining that the loch is over-fished, and that 
the trout is being exterminated ; while another 
with equal force demonstrates that the water 
is over-stocked, and that the larger trout are 
simply gorged with the fry of their- own 
species. 

Whatever may be the real cause of the fluctua- 
tion, it certainly is of a very marked character ; 
and— paradoxical as the statement may seem to 
be— it must be remarked that the most striking 
feature of the fluctuation is the wonderfully 
unvarying order of its variation. This is observ- 
able both in the netting and in the angling 
period, the takes in both instances fluctuating 
every four or five years with wonderful regu- 
larity from a minimum to a maximum, and vice 
verm. This seems to indicate that the fluctua- 
tion in the aquatic harvest is attributable to the 
regularly recurring effect of some well-established 
and unvarying natural law. Meteorological data 
tend to show that our seasons favourable and 
unfavourable run more or less in cycles ; and 
it would appear that a somewhat similar order 
of sequence regulates trout-fishing as well. 

The angling season for the past year, which 
terminated with the last day of August, was 
an exceptionally unfavourable one. The ‘ takes’ 
during the . . earlier months, when /the weather 
was propitious,, were unusually favourable, as 
contrasted with the previous ten or twelve 
years, the takes for April and May having 
amounted to nearly 6000 trout, or fully double 




the number caught during the same months 
| iu the year preceding. The falling-off, there- 
I fore, during the past season cannot be attrib- 
uted to any reduction in the stock of trout, 
but seems rather, to arise merely from subtle 
atmospheric influences. There are few lakes 
which are so susceptible of such influences as 
Lochleven. From its open and exposed situation, 
as well as from its extent and general uniformity 
; in depth, it is extremely subject to atmospheric 
change. Each cloud that floats over its surface, 
and every breath that .stirs its waters, varies; 

! its aspect ; and iu a summer so variable as that 
of last year, h can easily he understood by 
any one familiar with the habits and instincts 
of trout, how seriously llieir natural predilections 
may have, been perverted. Sir W alter Scott, 
who was a frequent visitor to Lochleven, appears: 
to have fully realised its peculiar variability ;.. for 
in The Abbot we find Roland Graeme, in tlie 
course of an angling, excursion with George 
Douglas, giving petulant expression to liis tempo- 
rary pique against Catherine Seton, by likening 
her in the variableness of her humour to the 
waters on which they were then floating. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER, 

CHAPTER XIX. — A LITTLE CLOUD. 

At Petherton the autumn and winter passed 
slowly away, and Psyche’s heart gradually accus- 
tomed itself to its great sorrow. She was brave, 
and she stifled down her grief bravely. Haviland 
Dumaresq, watching lier close, with his keen gray 
eyes and his eager glance, flattered his own ’soul 
(poor purblind philosopher !) that Psyche had for- 
gotten all about that obtrusive painter fellow. 
Oli, wilful foolishness of parents who think such 
things.. Your children’s hearts veil llieir wounds 
from yoiu* eyes with sedulous care, and you say 
with a smile : ‘ All ’s well ! I can see no scars 
anywhere.’ 

But Psyche, herself— ah, how different there! 
She had never forgotten him ; she could never 
forget him. It wasn’t merely that she had dis- 
missed to liis death the one man she had ever 
loved. It wasn’t merely that lie had left her 
abruptly, and gone where communications with 
him were practically impossible. It wasn’t 
merely that his life was in danger, and that he 
might never perhaps return to see her. Worse 
than all those, though all those indeed were bad 
enough, was the horrible, hateful, haunting con- 
sciousness that she had been forced to show her- 
self in a false light to Linnell, and that if Linnell 
died on that forlorn hope, he would die believing 
her unutterably mercenary, and cruel, and selfish. 
To show one’s-self in false colours to those one 
loves, is inexpressibly painful. Her soul loathed 
tlie picture Linnell must have formed of her. It 
was torture to her to think he must go on so 
long mistaking so utterly her character and her 
feelings. 

| For Psyche had learned, three days, later, on 
what dangerous errand her lover had started. 
She read the announcement casually in tlie 
Athenanun : ‘ Mr C. A, Linnell, the rising young 
painter, whose oriental subjects have attracted so 
much attention, in the Grosvenor this year, has 
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accepted the difficult and somewhat thankless 
task of special artist to. the Porta-Crayon with 
Gordon at Khartoum. He set out for his 
perilous post on Saturday last, in company with 
Mr T. A. Oonsidine, the well-known correspond- 
ent of the Morning Telephone.' How bald and 
matter-of-fact the paragraph sounded, as it stood 
there among a dozen other indifferent scraps of 
gossip in the literary notes of the *Athenmm : 
and yet, what a tragedy it meant for Psyche, who 
had driven him forth, perhaps to his death, and 
felt; herself very little short of a murderess ! 

If only he could have known! If only he 
could have known ! Her promise ! Her pro- 
mise ! That fatal promise ! 

Restraining her tears with a deadly effort, she 
rushed up-stairs into her own room and locked 
herself in with all the impetuous sorrow of bud- 
ding girlhood. Tlien she Hung herself on her 
bed and gave free vent to her grief. She cried, 
and cried, and cried again, in a luxury of agony 
— till the hour for tea came, and she had to go 
down again. 

But even so, she was Duiuaresq’s daughter. 
She rose, and bathed her face carefully. Her 
self-control was wonderful. It was with eyes 
scarcely red and with a cold proud air that she 
■handed the paper across to her father with his 
cup of tea ten minutes later, and said in a voice 
hardly trembling with emotion: ‘Mr Linnell’s 
accepted a post in Africa now, you see, Papa.’ 

Havilanu Dumaresq eyed her hard, and thought 
to 'himself with a smile of inward satisfaction : 
‘A mere light scratch ! The first shallow love of 
childhood ! Profound emotions preclude speech. 
Women, before their affections are fixed, are 
necessarily plastic. Unable to choose freely for 
themselves, like men, they can shift their 
emotions from object to object, or hold them 
in suspense, an affinity unsaturated, till the one 
man comes on whom to focus their regard per- 
manently. She could never have felt the parting 
very much after all, or she couldn’t talk as care- 
lessly now as that about him.’ 

But in spite of philosophy, all through the 
autumn and winter months Psyche grieved 
silently, silently. Her sorrow was all turned 
in upon herself. She had no one to share it, 
no one to sympathise with her. Geraldine Mait- 
land had gone with her parents for the season to 
Algiers : with Ida Hansel, that correct and culti- 
vated Girtonian product, she had little in com- 
mon ; so she was left to brood over her great 
grief in solitude. Now, a sorrow turned inward 
is the most dangerous and insidious in its effects 
of any. The suspense and the isolation were 
wearing Psyche out. Only that unquenchable 
Duuiaresquian spirit of hers enabled her to put 
so good a face upon it. But a Dumaresq suffers, 
and suffers in silence. Her father never knew 
how Psyche was suffering. With a brave heart 
she came down to breakfast each day as though 
she had not lain awake and cried all night : with 
a brave heart she took up the paper each morning 
to read afresh of new delays in the relief of 
Khartoum. 

, .Everybody remembers that long-drawn period 
of horrible suspense, when a handful of brave 
Englishmen held out by themselves against 
tremendous odds in the doomed city. Every- 
body remembers the breathless interest of that 


painful drama, and the slow lingering despair of 
hoping against hope for the gallant souls locked 
lip in Khartoum. 

But to Psyche the suspense was more terrible 
than to any one ; the despair was most poignant ; 
the hopelessness most appalling. 

She had sent Linnell to his death, she felt sure. 
He would die without ever knowing how pro- 
foundly she loved him. 

Yet even so, she bore up like a Dumaresq. 
Her father should never know how she felt. At 
all hazards she would keep that terrible secret 
from him. 

So night after night, as she lay awake and 
cried, she learned to cry silently, imperceptibly 
almost. It was not merely a sort of crying that 
made no noise : it was a sort of crying that let 
the tears trickle slowly out, one after another, 
without even so much as reddening the eyes and 
eyelids. She practised crying in this quiet way, 
deliberately practised it, like a Dumaresq that 
she was : and to such a pitch of perfection did 
she bring it at last, that even the tears themselves 
ceased to flow. She cried, as it were, all mentally 
and internally. 

But her eyes ached horribly none the less for 
that. Bright and clear and beautiful as usual, 
they ached worse every day with that unnatural 
effort. 

One evening in January, as the days were 
lengthening again, and Psyche was looking for- < 
ward to the time when Geraldine, dear Geraldinfe, ' 
might return from Algeria to comfort her soul, 
Huviland Dumaresq came home from the village 
with a London newspaper, and handed it to 
Psyche to read aloud to him. That was an 
ordeal she had often to endure now. The papers 
breathed full of Gordon and Khartoum-- fears 
for the besieged, hopes for the relievers — and 
Psyche, all tremulous, was compelled. to read aloud 
in a firm clear tone those conflicting rumours, and 
pretend it meant nothing more to her soul than 
the meetings of Public Companies or the Sporting 
Intelligence. For with all his philosophy the 
philosopher had never mastered the simple fact 
that he was slowly killing his only child by 
unintentional cruelty. He was sure she’d for- 
gotten that little episode altogether now. Khar- 
toum was no more to her than Jerusalem or 
Jericho. 

‘ We have all along counselled the Govern- 
ment,’ Psyche read aloud, ‘to adopt a more 
vigorous and aggressive attitude towards the 
tribes that still block or harass the passage of 
our forces up the bank of the river. Unless 
something is done within three months to relieve 
the garrison which now holds out’ 

‘Well?’ Haviland Dumaresq murmured, look- 
ing up inquiringly as Psyche broke off in sudden 
bewilderment. ‘ What next, my child ? Go on, 
won’t you V 

‘I — 1 don’t know what next,’ Psyche cried, 
faltering, and laying the paper helplessly on her 
lcuees. ‘I don’t quite see. I think — there’s a 
sort of blur somehow across the printing.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq took the paper incredu- 
lously from her hands. He glanced with liis cold 
unflinching eyes at the leader she had been read- 
ing so quietly and calmly. Nothing could be 
clearer or more distinct than its type. A sudden 
thought flashed across his brain for a moment. 
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Could Linn ell by any possibility be mentioned in 
the article ? Psyche had almost forgotten that 
; foolish little love-episode by this time, of course : 

! but the sudden sight of the painter’s name staring 
her unexpectedly in the face from a public print 
might no doubt arouse for a second the latent 
cloud. Emotion dies and revives so strangely. 
He glanced down the column. No, nothing of 
the sort could he see any where. In a neighbour- 
ing column perhaps, then ; among the telegraphic 
items ! The painter might have escaped, or 
might have been killed, or rescued. He scanned 
the telegrams with an eager glance. Nothing 
t there that cast any light upon the subject. ‘ You 
| must be bilious, my child,’ he said, with a search- 
| ing look, handing her back the paper. * Accumu- 
lation of effete matter uneliniinated in tlie blood 
1 often gives rise to yellow patches floating before 
the eyes. Best relieved by exercise and fresh air. 
Go on now. Psyche, and read a little further, if 
it doesn’t hurt you.’ 

What a blank page the human heart often 
shows to those who think they stand nearest and 
dearest of all to it! Exercise and fresh air, 
indeed, for a broken spirit ! How little Havilantl 
Dmnaresq, in his philosophic isolation, knew 
what inward grief was eating away his, Psyche’s 
soul and undermining his Psyche’s eyesight ! 

The trembling girl, all calmness without, took 
the paper back from his bands without a single 
word, and went on reading for some minutes 
longer. Then the letters on the page disappeared 
once more, as if by magic, and a vague nothing- 
ness swam a second time in the air before her. 

‘ I can’t read, Papa,’ she cried, laying the swim- 
ming paper down in despair. ‘The words all 
seem to fade into a blank before my eyes. I can 
see nothing. It’s a sort of wandering haze. I 
don’t think I can be very well this morning. 5 

‘ A yellow patch floating before your face V 
Haviland Dumaresq asked with suggestive quick- 
ness, ‘A sort of central glow or spot of fire, 
fading off at the sides into normal vision V 

' Oh no,’ Psyche said ; ‘ nothing at all of the 
sort. I’ve had that too : I know what you 
mean ; but not lately : this is something ever so 
much deeper and more serious than that. It’s 
a sort of cloud that rises up, I think, in my eye 
itself ; and whenever it rises, I see nothing at 
all for a few minutes: the whole world seems 
to become a kind of mist or haze floating vaguely 
in dim outline in front of me.’ 

Dumaresq rose from liis chair with great 
deliberation and moved to the window. ‘Gome 
here, my child,’ he said with that gentle tender- 
ness in his tone which he always displayed in 
talking to Psyche- — for oh ! how he loved her ! 

‘ Eyes are far too precious to be neglected with 
impunity. The more complex an organ, the 
greater the difficulty in re-establishing equili- 
brium once upset. Let me look and see if 
there’s anything the matter with them. 5 

Psyche walked forward with uncertain steps, 
half feeling her way between the chairs and 
tables, in a manner that brought the old philo- 
sopher’s heart into his mouth like a child’s. 
Could anything be wrong, then, with his darling’s 
sight? He held her upturned face gently 
between his palms, and gazed down with pro- 
found searching into those deep blue eyes. A 
cataract forming ? No, nothing like that. ‘The 
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conjunctiva and cornea are perfectly normal,’ he 
murmured with a sigh of distinct relief, for the 
bare suggestion of anything wrong with his 
Psyche’s eyes had stirred him deeply. ‘ The 
lenses, too, seem absolutely right. If there’s 
mischief anywhere, it must be deep down in the 
region of the retina itself. We’ll test it care- 
fully. But there’s no hereditary predisposition 
to weakness of vision. Functional, functional ; 
it must be functional. Your dear mother’s eyes 
were as sharp as needles ; and as for me, I can 
read the smallest print to this day, as 3 r ou 
know, Psyche, at least as well as any man of 
twenty.’ 

He took down a book from the shelf at random 
and opened the title-page at three or four paces. 
‘Read as much as you can of that, my child,’ he 
said, holding it up to her. Psyche read it with- 
out a moment’s delay : ‘Contributions to Mole- 
cular Physics in the Domain of Radiant Heat, 
by John Tyndall.’ Her father’s face lighted up 
with pleasure. ‘Good !’ he said, relieved, as his 
heart gave- a bound. ‘ Try again, Psyche,’ and he 
took down another. ‘What’s this?’ he went on, 
walking a step or two across the room, and hold- 
ing the title-page open once more before Psyche’s 
[eyes.' 

‘ The Fertilisation of Flowers, by Professor 
Hermann Muller,’ Psyche read out slowly ; ‘then 
there’s something I "can’t quite see; and after 
that I can make out plainly the two words 
“ Charles Darwin.” ’ 

‘ With a preface by Charles Darwin,’ her father 
said cheerfully. — ‘Cotne, come, Psyche, that’s not 
so bad. There can’t be much wrong with the 
retina, anyhow, if you can read like this at eight 
feet distance.’ 

Psyche sighed and held her peace. She knew 
the world had failed away suddenly before her 
[ eyes more than once of late, and she could hardly 
treat this discomposing consciousness as lightly 
| as her father did. But if he was satisfied, all 
was well. For herself, she could bear it as she 
[ had borne what was so much harder and deadlier 
to bear than mere blindness. 

Dumaresq gazed at her for a minute in silence. 
Then he said once more, * Has this happened 
often V ' 

Psyche hesitated. She couldn’t hear to grieve 
I him. ‘ Once or twice, Papa,’ she said after a 
brief pause. ‘But it’s nothing much ; it’ll go 
off soon— when the summer comes back to 

US.’ . 

Dumaresq looked down at her with a satisfied 
air. ‘No, it’s nothing much,’ he repeated. ‘ I 
know the human eye by this time pretty well. 
I made an exhaustive study of eyes, you know, 
when I was working up my second volume. If 
I saw the slightest cause for alarm in the case, 
I’d take you up at once to consult Critchett. 
But I don’t see any. The cornea’s normal ; the 
retina’s nominal ; and the power of vision is in 
no way defective. These occasional failures must 
be purely nervous. In girls of your age one 
must expect a certain amount of nervous abnor- 
mality. An incident of our civilisation ; we 
expel Nature, as Horace says, with a fork, hut 
Nature will always get the better of us some- 
how.’ 

Poor old man ! With all his wisdom and 
all his power of generalisation, he never realised 
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the simple truth, that it was he who was try- 
ing to crush Psyche’s nature, and that one way 
or other Psyche’s nature would in the end prove 
irresistible. 

(To le continued.) 


' THE MADEIRA OF THE PACIFIC. 
There is an interesting speck of volcanic laud 
rising from the waters of the ocean a few days’ 
sail from Sydney, which has been aptly termed 
‘The Madeira of the Pacific and as it presents 
many features of interest, it may not. be out of 
place to give a short description of it and of 
things pertaining to it. 

Lord Howe Island, the official name of this 
‘gem of the sea,’ distant and inaccessible as it 
may at first sight appear, is not really altogether 
out of the world, for it is but three or four hun- 
dred miles from Sydney, and of late has had 
regular communication with that city by means of 
the ketch Alary Ogilvie, which makes four voyages 
in the year between Sydney and Norfolk Island, 
calling at Lord Howe going and coming. 

Lord Howe Island is situated about three 
hundred miles from Port Macquarrie. It is 
some five hundred west of Norfolk Island, 
and is the most southern of the islands on the 
east coast of Australia. Its length is between 
six and seven miles ‘as tlio crow flies’ (only 
there are no crows there), but is considerably 
longer if the curve of the land is followed ; the 
average width is a mile, hut is a great deal 
more in places. 

The discovery of the island was made by 
Lieutenant Henry Ledgbird Ball on the 17th of 
February 1788, during his passage from Port 
Jackson (Sydney) to Norfolk Island. Mr Ball 
remained several days at the island ; he gave it 
the title we know "it by after the celebrated 
admiral, and also named the principal peaks, 
points, and ports around and upon it. lie made a 
survey of the shore-line and of the adjacent islets 
and rocks, took soundings, and gave sailing direc- 
tions for future guidance. Most of the names 
given by Lieutenant Ball have been retained — 
namely, Mounts Ledgbird and Gower, Pom ts 
Phillip and King — after the first Governor and 
Lieutenant-governor of New South Wales — 
Prince William Henry Bay, &c. 

The appearance of the island as it is approached 
is remarkable. Two round-looking knobs are 
first seen, at a distance of from forty to fifty 
miles, like separate isles rising from the water. 
As one gets nearer, these appear to be joined 
together, and to have a long flat stretch of ground 
attached to them, terminating in a lower mound. 
The general effect now is that of a camel crouch- 
ing to receive its load. The two first-sighted pro- 
minences form the hind-quarters of -the auimal, 
and the small hill at the farther end of the island 
his head ; whilst a line of low rocks stretching 
, across the hay seems to be the cord or string 
attaching the head to the rump ; a slight rise 
about the middle of the island seems to be the 
saddle 'ready for loading. A closer approach 
reveals a singularly beautiful outline. The two 
rises which were first seen turn out to be a couple 
| of hold headlands at the south cud, and are 


known as Mounts Ledgbird and Gower, rising iii 
»reat inaccessible cliffs nearly three thousand feet 
:iigh sheer from the sea. The head of the camel, 
turns out to be North Ridge, and the centre rise 
Mount Lookout. All these, with two subsidiary 
prominences known as North Hummock ami 
Intermediate Hill, form the backbone, as it were, 
of the island. The general effect as one casts 
anchor at the moorings is exquisite. The deep 
red and gray volcanic rocks of Mounts Gower and 
Ledgbird are intersected here and there by great 
dykes . of intrusive basalt running like twisting 
ladders from base to summit. The hills at the 
north end, although lower, are not less abrupt ; 
but through them all, and indeed upon any point 
giving the least foothold, patches of bright green 
vegetation give variety and contrast to the darker 
stony mass. Between the hills, the undulating 
country is thickly wooded, breaking off into flats 
stretching to the sea, sometimes wooded to the 
water’s edge, at others ending in lower cliffs; 
while here and there bright green swards 
terminate in sandy beaches, hardly ruffled by the 
gentle heave of the waves within the reef-bound 
lagoon. 

The plan or form of the island is that of a 
crescent.; ‘ hoomerang-sliaped, ’ Mr H. T. Wilkin- 
son appropriately terms it ; nearly two-thirds of 
it on the concave side is protected by a fringing 
coral reef extending from Phillip Point to the 
foot of Mount Ledgbird. The North Peak rises 
precipitously in a rugged promontory some six 
hundred feet high, and round to the westward is 
a semi-isolated hill known as Mount Eliza. ‘It 
lias all the appearance of a conical hill cut 
vertically in half,’ says Mr Etheridge, while 
‘ Linmeus ’ says of it * that it resembles a divided 
cone with a peaked top. 5 Along the sea-face are 
one or two water-washed caves. 

A few ravines run from the higher lands to 
the sea ; but the creeks are unimportant, as may 
be imagined from the small area of the island'; 
fresh water, however, is abundant, and readily 
obtainable by shallow sinking. 

There are some three thousand acres of land 
in the whole island, while two thousand of 
this would be capable of cultivation; but as a 
matter of fact, only a few hundred acres are in 
tilth. The principal crops are onions— -the finest 
south of the line— bananas, sweet-potatoes, and 
maize. It is indeed from the export to Sydney 
of ( onions that the inhabitants of the island 
chiefly obtain their living ; but there are abun- 
dant opportunities of - increasing their means of 
subsistence, for there is hardly a fruit, vegetable, 
or flower grown throughout the temperate or semi- 
tropical regions of the world which would not 
flourish upon it. 

/ The island was only occasionally visited from 
its discovery until 1834. Now and then, a party 
of whalers would land and refresh themselves 
with the easily-caught wild hens and indigenous 
fruits, or obtain from the lagoon boat-loads of 
the swarming fish ; and sometimes would leave 
part of their crews there while they made short 
runs away. Some of these rambling : visitors, 
indeed, performed acts which have left their 
marks on the island. They turned loose pigs 
and goats, and also, unfortunately, a lot of black 
domestic cats. All these animals throve ; but the 
cats became a source of great mischief, almost 
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extinguishing the pretty ami useful but very 
stupid wood-hen, as well as a curious bird like 
the guinea-fowl, and an elegant and gentle 
ground pigeon. The goats took to the mountains, 
and now afford excellent sport ; and the pigs 
becoming masters of the thickets, prospered 
wonderfully, and are often killed of great size. 
Domestic pigeons and poultry were also turned 
loose, and became absolutely wild. 

In the year 1834 a party of three Hew 
Zealand colonists, tempted by” the accounts the 
whalers had given of this happy isle, deter- 
mined to settle upon it. These men were named 
Ashdown, Bishop, and Chapman. They had 
with them three Maori women and two Maori 
boys, and made the passage across in the whal- 
ing barque Caroline, of which Captain Blen- 
kinsop was master. They cleared some of the 
ground near the beach, built themselves huts 
of palm-boughs, planted sweet-potatoes, and lived 
comfortably by shooting and fishing. Shortly 
after this, it occurred to a Sydney merchant 
and ironmonger named Dawson that lie might 
do well on the island; and accordingly lie 
made arrangements to proceed there with a 
view to settling. He was accompanied by a 
certain Captain Poole, said to have been a 
military man ; and these two bought out the 
original settlers, giving them three hundred and 
fifty pounds in all, of which sum Bishop and 
Chapman divided two hundred pounds, and, as 
lie had made more extensive improvements, Ash- 
down took one hundred and fifty pounds. Poole 
remained on the island to represent his firm, 
and was joined by a Dr Foulis, who had bought 
half his interest. Aslnlown, Bishop, and Chap- 
man and their families then left. 

Things appear to have gone on smoothly 
enough, and there is but little recorded of the 
doings of the islanders until 1843. A little 
vessel owned by Dawson, named The Rover's 
Bride , traded between Sydney and the island ; 
but matters did not progress, chiefly owing to 
the settlers’ want of energy in clearing and 
planting good land; they preferred to use the 
light and open sandy patches near the shore, 
instead of taking to the richer volcanic land, 
covered with timber and loose stones, which 
yields at present such bountiful crops, but is 
expensive and troublesome to clear and render 
fit for the plough. However, in the year last 
named an incident occurred which gives a 
picture of the half-barbarous, half-patriarchal 
manner in which the settlers dwelt and were 
governed, if government it may be called. At 
that time, Poole, who seems to have had the 
chief command of the islanders, had chained 
up to. a tree a man named Moss.' This un- 
fortunate had escaped from a whaler which had 
put in for shelter ; but he seems to have been 
of little use either aboard ship or ashore, and 
refused to do any work for his living ; and to 
punish his idleness, Poole chained him up. One 
night, however, when the watch was asleep, 
Master Moss got free, and took to the bush. 
He subsisted for some time by stealing what 
he could, and on roots and birds ; at the same 
time be managed to intimate to the settlers 
that he was desperate, and would revenge him- 
self by burning down their huts and the store 
on the first opportunity. His threats created 


quite a panic, and caused a better watch to be 
kept over the premises than had been over the 
prisoner, for day and night some one was on 
the . alert, and , the buildings were surrounded 
with casks filled with water, to put out any 
fire which lie might cause by throwing a lighted 
stick on to the roofs. 

Some time afterwards, however, the fellow 
was captured ; and this time a set of orthodox 
stocks was made and lie placed in them ; but 
such a method of confinement was too severe, 
and after some days of it, Poole, fearing the 
man would become a permanent cripple, adopted 
a different mode of captivity, one, indeed, which 
permitted of some change in position, but was 
hardly less terrible than the stocks. Poole got 
a large cask, and absolutely headed him in it, 
cutting a small and convenient! (so says the 
record) trap door in one end to admit a small 
vessel. Either Moss must have been a very 
small man, or the cask an exceptionally large 
one, for it is reported that he could either stand 
or lie down, having but these two positions to 
exist in. How lie lived is a mystery; but after 
a time he and his cask — -whether lie was in it 
or not is not stated— were brought to Sydney, 
and Poole was also summoned thither. The 
latter was charged with ‘the offence’ — what 
offence the record does not reveal, but presum- 
ably an aggravated kind of assault, or false 
imprisonment— but, strange to say, the case was 
dismissed. Poole had, in fact, bouglrt his enemy 
off, giving him ten pounds to stop the proceed- 
ings. This was not quite the end ot it, for 
Moss made further demands on Poole ; but was 
ultimately induced to leave the country upon 
receiving forty pounds more. 

About the years 1846 and 1847, Dawson and 
his friends, finding the venture they had em- 
barked upon not sufficiently remunerative, broke 
up their party. Most of ‘the settlers returned 
to Sydney or New Zealand, and such as liked 
to remain worked on their own account inde- 
pendently. Subsequently, other arrivals, either 
by accident or design; augmented the popula- 
tion; but in 1869, at the time of an official 
visit of a police magistrate from Sydney, their 
numbers were but thirty -five, who were, with 
two exceptions, Europeans or Americans, the 
exceptions being South' Sea Island women. 

In 1882 a commission was appointed by tbe 
New South Wales Government to investigate 
certain alleged improper conduct of some persons 
on the island ; and the Hon. Bowie- Wilson, the 
chief Commissioner, reported : ‘With the inhab- 
itants generally I have been most agreeably im- 
pressed, intelligent beyond their class, most 
exemplary in their conduct, and, considering 
their isolated position and few inducements for 
exertion, fairly industrious.’ At present, the 
island has sixty-one inhabitants ; but as no land 
can be purchased from the Crown, fresh settlers 
are not likely to arrive, and any increase in the 
number of these dwellers on. the rocky isle 
must be from natural causes, and will — con- 
sidering how few they are— be necessarily slow. 
The island is a portion of the territory of New 
South Wales, and has been proclaimed a strict 
reserve from sale or lease ; but the titles of the 
people who had settled prior to 1882 to tlieir 
holdings are respected. Hardly any govern- 
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ment, in the strict sense of the word, is required ; 
but the visiting magistrate who goes to and 
fro settles disputes and makes inquiry into the 
well-being of the islanders. There is a very 
well conducted school under regulations of the 
New South Wales education department. The 
climate is exceptionally good. The thermo- 
meter never vises higher than eighty-two degrees 
Fahr. in summer, or falls below fifty -two in 
winter ; but occasionally there are severe storms, 
which, however, do little damage, owing to the 
shelter the high hills give on the side opposed 

j to the prevailing winds. 

| The vegetation is luxuriant and superb. It 
has been stated that ‘there are probably few 

| islands of similar size possessing so rich and J 
varied a flora as Howe Island — handsome banyan 1 
and other trees, shrubs, palms, pandanuis, and 
dwarf-ferns growing everywhere in great abun- 
dance and luxuriance.’ The tree, indeed, of the 
island is the banyan. Mr Charles Moore, the 
Government botanist of New South Wales, says : 
‘The most remarkable plant, however, upon 
the island is a species of Ficus, and the only 
one of the genus found there. Along the 
whole extent of the flat and richest ground on 
the south-west side this noble tree grows in 
large numbers— very rarely in exposed situa- 
tions — hut marks distinctly an inner zone of 
vegetation, being protected on every side by belts 
of'trees of various descriptions. It possesses to 
an extraordinary degree the branch-rooting charac- 
teristics of the famous banyan of India. From 
its high wide-spreading branches adventitious 
roots are produced, which descend to the ground ; 
then rapidly enlarge, and become in the course 
of time huge steins, drawing nourishment from 
the earth for the support and increase of the 
parent branch, which, as it extends, produces 
similar root stems, the tree by this means cover- 
ing a very large space of ground. In some 
instances the original stem had perished alto- 
gether, the branches becoming separate trees, 
each with numerous root-stems, and forming 
by the whole h beautiful amphitheatre of cbn- 
siderable dimensions.’ There are four kinds 
of palms met with on the island. 

ft may be as well to mention here that the 
houses of the islanders are built of the stems 
of the palms, with two or three exceptions— 
where imported sawn timber and galvanised 
iron have been used — and are thatched on the 
roofs and walls with the leaves and fronds of 
the same plant. The thatching has a particu- 
larly neat and pleasing appearance. 

Geologically, the island consists practically of 
two formations only, the volcanic rocks forming 
the general mass, and the stratified beds resting 
on them. The volcanic rocks occupy two-thirds 
of the island, comprising the great hills or moun- 
tains. The exposed sections as seen from the 
coast present a stratified appearance like rocks 

■ of sedimentary origin ; ‘ but a close inspection 
shows them to be made up of different horizontal 

■ ■ beds of volcanic rock.’ ' These beds vary from 

, fifteen to thirty feet in thickness. A variety of 

dykes and veins, a number of which are nearly 
vertical, run up the face- of these magnificent 
cliffs. There are large masses of agglomerate 
rocks consisting of fragments of the volcanic 
series ‘resting upon a vesicular and somewhat 
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scoriaeeous rock full of crystals.’ The basalt was 
said to contain tin ; but an exhaustive assay, of 
many typical samples made in the .Geological 
Laboratory in Sydney proved that this was not 
the case. 

The loam which forms .the alluvium is of rich 
character, ‘being of a dark, unctuous, loamy 
nature largely impregnated with humus.’ It 
varies in character, and assumes the aspect of 
calcareous sandy soil as it nears the coast; but 
generally it is extremely rich, and supports a 
most luxuriant vegetation. Decayed vegetable 
matter enters largely into its composition, which, 
combined with the volcanic products washed 
down from the hills, gives it almost the character 
of a hot manure-bed, upon which almost any 
kind of plant useful to man or good for food 
can be grown. 

As to the fauna, a species of bat is the only 
example of lower mammalia captured. Mice, 
said to have been introduced from Norfolk 
Island, are now moderately common. During 
gales, the Australian species of seal has visited 
the shores. There are no snakes ; but lizards 
are sparsely represented by the Laeertilia. 
Turtles now only occasionally frequent the island, 
although in former times they abounded. The 
birds are numerous, and generally very . tame, 
so much so, that naturalists have found it dif- 
ficult to get far enough away from some kinds 
to shoot them without blowing them to pieces ! 
The sea-fowl are numerous, and lay vast quanti- 
ties of eggs in the islets about the lagoon. 

Fish are to be caught with the line in numbers, 
and generally resemble those of the Australian 
coast. Some thirty-five genera and nearly forty 
species have been named. Of these, the rock 
cod is common, and grows to a large size. There 
are also garfish, a species of herring, and some 
mullet. It is interesting to notice the. occur- 
rence of the common Australian eel, individuals 
of which have been caught up to six or seven 
pounds in weight. 

Enough has now been written to prove how 
interesting, from every point of view, is our 
little ‘gem of the sea;’ and to those who have 
the means and time, to embrace the Australian 
colonies in their globe-trotting rambles, let 
nothing persuade them to leave these regions 
without first visiting ‘The Madeira of the 
Pacific.’ 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 

: CHAPTER IV. 

My aunt was standing before the fireplace, her 
arms crossed upon the chimney-piece, and her 
head reclining on them. I could see that she 
was trembling violently, and there was a kind 
of passionate grief in her attitude which affected 
me very strangely. Captain Dundas stood beside 
her, in the stiff pose of a man who has started 
back from a position in which he had rather not 
be found. 

‘Aunt Cecilia,’ I said, going towards her, ‘what 
is the meaning of all this?’ 

There was no answer ; so’ I turned to Captain 
Dundas, who had moved back at my approach. 




MY AUNT CECILIA. 


He shook his head; and answering my look, he She rang and ordered it. She hardly touched 
said : 4 1 can give you no explanation at all, Mr It herself but every now and then I found her 

Winter. It is for your aunt to do that, if she looking at me with a solicitude which I could 

chooses’ * not account for. 

‘I think that is hardly sufficient,’ I said. ‘It ‘ A "” fc Cecilia ’ I said at last, ‘if you have 
,, , , - .. , , . something painful to tell me, wouldnt it be 

appears to me that when an invited guest m my better to^et it over ?’ 

house claims a private interview with my ‘It would,’ she replied — ‘much better; but I 
aunt, and agitates her to the extent which I am only a cowardly old woman.’ 
perceive, that I have a right to ask for an ex- ‘Well, what is this very dreadful tiling?’ I 
planation.’ asked, feigning a cheerfulness which I could not 

‘I admit no such right,’ he replied with in- feel, 
creasing hauteur. ‘There are special circum- ‘Give me my dressing-case,’ said she. 

stances which you do not understand in this I laid it on the table beside her ; and From 

case.’ a drawer in it she took out a small leather case, 

‘But I intend to know them, Captain Dundas’ much worn, which she handed to me. 

(I was restraining my anger with some effort ‘ It is a portrait,’ she said. ‘ See whether you 
now); ‘and unless you make me acquainted with recognise it, child.’ 

them, I shall hold you responsible for the annoy- It was the face of a very lovely woman, in the 
ance I see you have inflicted on this lady.’ ” spring-time of her beauty, before any shadow 
‘No, no,’ my aunt interposed. * He is not in of care had fallen on it. Clustering golden curls 
fault, Osmond.’ fell round a complexion of the richest rose colour ; 

I waited for a moment; hut she did not the mouth was half opened by a smile, and the 
continue her speech ; and in fact she seemed blue eyes positively danced with glee. And yet as 
incapable of doing so. I looked upon it another far different face grew 

‘lam at a loss,’ I said. ‘I am bound to accept out of the portrait ; the fresh young features 
my aunt’s assurance, sir. But I may at least fell into lines, the smile faded, the golden hair 
point out that your presence is distressing to was drawn back closely round the head; I 
her.’ ' seemed to hear a tearful voice cry passionately: 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘l am sorry to ‘Cecilia, Cecilia, he will forget urn quite.’ 
place you under the necessity of hinting that I ‘It is my godmother/ I said; ‘but how 
should go/ he said. ‘It was a betise. — Miss changed!’ \ 

Cecilia, will you say “Good-bye ‘Changed, indeed !’ said my aunt sadly, taking 

Aunt Cecilia collected herself, drew herself up the portrait from my hand ; ‘but not your god- 
to her full height and gave him her hand mother, Osmond. It is your mother’s face— -my 
without a word. He stooped and kissed it. dear, dear sister.’ 

Then I followed him down-stairs. ‘Aunt Cecilia!’ I exclaimed, startled out of 

* Miss Winter is unwell. Sinclair/ he said, when myself, ‘you told me yourself my mother died 
we reached the garden ; ‘it would be inconvenient before I could remember her.’ 
for us to stay.’ ‘I did, Osmond; but it was not true. You 

Then, with a distant bow, he strode down the have no cause to he angry, child. 1 did it from 
garden path. Sinclair waited behind him for an a good motive ; and I would have kept the story 
instant. from you altogether if I could. But you would 

‘I can tell you nothing/ I said. And in have suspected something after what you heard 
another instant he, too, was gone. to-day. And after all, you will be a man soon, 

When I returned to the drawing-room it was and in going about the world might hear the 

vacant; but our servant came to me. . ‘ Miss truth from other lips which would not tell it 

Winter has gone to her room, sir ; she wishes kindly.’ 

you to have your dinner; and if you ave not ‘For Heaven’s sake, aunt, say what you have 
going out, she would be glad to see you in about to say in as few words as you can/ 
an hour.’ ‘ Be patient with me, Osmond. The story is 

I went down to the dining-room, where the not long. Your grandfather, my father and 
table was still laid for the party, of whom I was your mother’s, was the rector of — in the Isle 
the only one to partake of the meal. I felt like of Wight. Your grandmother died when we 
some unlawful guest at a banquet, and one by were quite young. I was fifteen, Fanny (your 
one the delicate dishes which my aunt had made mother) was a year younger. We had many 
ready with such care went untasted away. friends, especially in Southsea,. and very fre- 

It" was late in the evening when my aunt sent quently one or both of us paid visits there. The 
for me. I found her lying on her couch beside house to which we went most often was that 

the fire, and it struck me With a sudden shock of the Whytes ; you saw Henry Whyte this 

that she had grown very fragile in appearance, afternoon — lie’ took the name of Dundas only 
There was an odour of sal- volatile in the room, a few years ago. If I hacl known that, I should 
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during our absence. During that time she 
became acquainted with James Winter.’ 

‘ My father V 

She nodded slightly. ‘ When I returned to 
England I saw there was a strong attachment 
I did not like it. Your father held a good 
position in the Dockyard, and there was no 
apparent reason why they should not marry. 
The Whytes spoke well of him ; my father liked 
him. I felt ashamed of my prejudice, hut I 
could not conquer it. I used all my influence 
to delay the marriage ; I implored your mother 
not to 'pledge herself until she knew more of 
him. It- was no use : the marriage took place. 
For four or five years all went well. You 
were born, and Fanny was profoundly happy. 
Then my father died: that was the first gap 

in the circle. Fanny was angry with me because 
I would not live with them ; but my old aversion 
was npt dead, and I went to stay with the 
Whytes until I could form some plan for the 
future. Not long afterwards it began to leak 
out that there were large quantities of stores miss- 
ing unaccountably from the Dockyard. Henry 
Whyte was at home : his ship had been paid 
off/ He was in high favour with the Port- 
admiral, and made himself very active in the 
matter. He and your father met frequently 
at the Dockyard and had long consultations.’ 
She stopped suddenly, her month twitching 
spasmodically. 

‘ Osmond, "Osmond !’’she cried, ‘can’t you guess 
what I am trying to say V 

I knew ; but I could not answer her. 

‘It was your unhappy father, child, who com- 
mitted the frauds ; and it was Henry Whyte who 
found him out.’ 

She lay still, not looking at me, after she said 
this, and only nodded when I asked if it was 
.proved. 

After a little while she reached out and took 
mv hand in hers. ‘Be a man, Osmond,’ she 
said. ‘ What I have borne alone for twenty years 
you and I can bear together now. It is ' aii old 
story, quite forgotten. No one will ever tax 
you* with it.’ 

‘ You have not told me everything,’ I said. 

‘After the trial,’ she continued, pressing inv 
baud when she saw how I winced at the word, 
*ifc was necessary to decide what we were to do 
with Fanny and with you. Fanny loved your 
father more than ever ; 'and she took a lodging 
near the prison, _ that she might be with him on 
the days when it was permitted. Then it came 
into my mind that if she would part with you, 
it would be possible to bring you up without 
this cloud upon your youth ; “that if I took 
charge of you it might even be kept from you 
altogether ; while if you remained with your 
mother youiy father’s crime must overshadow 
your whole life. I prevailed at length with your 
mother ; but all our friends opposed my plan 
bitterly, and Henry Whyte quarrelled with me 
absolutely.’ 

‘ What right had lie to dispute what you chose 
to do V I asked hotly. 

J Every right, Osmond ; for I had promised 
to he his wife. — Don’t speak of him any more, 
child ; I would rather not.’ 

/She lay quite silent for a long time. At last 
she turned and looked at me. ‘You know 


now why you might not go into the navy,’ she 
said. 

‘Leave me now, Osmond,’ said Aunt Cecilia. 
‘I feel very tired. Be a man, and look your 
trouble in the face. Trust me there is no sorrow 
which is too heavy to be borne. I am an old 
woman, and I speak of what I know.’ 

I went into my own room, and sat down beside 
the window, flinging it wide open, for there was 
something in my throat which stifled me. It was 
a cloudless night, full of stars. The air was 
occupied with the vague murmuring sounds of 
spring-time, while from the sea came a little 
restless wind, whispering I know not what in 
my ear, and cooling my forehead with its breath. 
At first 1 was like a man' stunned with a sudden 
blow ; but by degrees the serene stillness of the 
night restored me, and I began to think. 

It was true what Aunt Cecilia had said — the 
story was so old that hardly any one could re- 
member it. It was now for the first time that 
we had been confronted with any person who 
knew it — the only person in all likelihood who 
did. No one else, at all events, had such reason 
to recollect it. ‘ That might be,’ something 
within me answered to this thought ; ‘ but the 
humiliation comes from being brought into touch 
with crime. How can you forget that your father 
was a felon, tried and convicted ?’ 

The cup was deep, and I drained it that night 
to the dregs. But at last the conviction stole upon 
me that the knowledge of this need not blight my 
life. I had still my future in my hands, to do 
with it as I would, to make my happiness, or to 
mar it, according as 1 was brave or weak. ‘Look 
your sorrow in the face,’ my aunt said. I did, and 
it receded from me. In its place came the thought 
of her great-heartedness. How many years she 
had endured this trouble in secret ! From what 
source could she have gained the strength to give 
up home and love — everything she valued — for 
the sake of her sister and l'or me? At that 
moment I could have worshipped her as some- 
thing almost more than human. 

Day broke, and I had not slept, I went quietly 
down-stairs and let myself out of the , : house. 
There was a fresh wind blowing, and the sun 
was bright and joyous. The keen salt air braced 
mj* mind together with my hotly. 1 fell into a 
quick swinging walk, gaining strength at every 
stride. I must have travelled three miles before 
I stopped and sat down upon a rock from which 
the title had receded. 

Then a strange desire came into my mind to 
see Sinclair again ; to know what he had to say 
to this — for he must know it ; to hear his hearty 
voice assuring me that friendship stood high 
above all calamities of the world, like a beacon 
light which the winds and waves cannot reach. 
The grasp of a friend’s hand would reassure me, 
his sympathy would cheer me. I rose and 
turned again towards the town, saying lo myself 
that a friend whom I could trust was a gift 
direct from God. In my excited state I forgot 
that I had no cause to trust him. 

The hotel was already open when 1 reached it, 
for by that time it was after eight o’clock. 
Several hostlers stood beneath the gateway, and 
I remember that a little Italian boy was there 
exhibiting a cage with white mice in it, and 
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talking to the hostlers in his half-intelligible also the common termination of verbs following 

broken English. They were laughing at him a plural nominative, as duhn, seideh , founden, 

as I passed. I wondered at the time how the fledden, wenten, blameden , believeden. Here is a 
child had come to this little town, so far from bl j r S p ec j inen taken from Matthew’s account of 
the regular beat of strollers. lie put himselt th(J ent into Jcrimlem . < T he disciplis mien 
m my way, and lifted up the corner ot his box , 7 . 7 ; T , , , ■ . 

with a roguish smile, showing his white teeth, fi 1 <Mden as ^sus commanded hem and thei 
I gave him some small coin and passed by. broaden an asse and the foie, and Ituhn her clothis 

4 ilr Sinclair , 5 said the waitress in the bar, in on hem, and madm hym sitte aboue, and ful | 
answer to my inquiry, ' left last night, sir, with myehe puple stretveden her clothis in the way, j 
Captain Dundas by the coach . 5 other kittidm braunchis of trees and strewen in the 

l made some answer, I suppose, hut I have way, and the puple that wenten before and that 

forgotten. From that time 1 have neither seen sue ,ien, criedr.it, and sddeit, Osarma to the sons of 

nor heard of Sinclair. Dauith . 5 ‘Their 5 is always spelt ‘her , 5 and ‘them , 5 

T , \ , * . * , n : 7 . * T ‘hem; 5 while for ‘themselves 5 we find ‘hem silf: 5 

I have lost my Aunt Cecilia now : and .1 stand . . , , , , rr . ... 

confronting my future life like « man cast out for ‘oureolves, ‘u. M> The ttyclif Bible, 
of an iron door, who hears the bars shot behind indeed, is full of archaisms and of obsolete words. 


I have lost my Aunt Cecilia now : and I stand 


him, and sees the shadows falling 


and j The two women at the mill appear thus : ‘Twein 


dark upon the heath in front. But the remem- wymmen schulen hem gryndynge in a querne, 

brance of my aunt’s great love is with me like a oon schal be taken and the tother left.’ And this 

lantern which will always guide my step.?, and is how St John is made to finish his Gospel: 
which no calamity can extinguish, nor can time ‘ There ben also many other things that Ihesus 
ever dim its lustre. dide, whielie if thei ben writun bi eche bi hym 

' '7 'v ' : silf, I deme that the world hym silf schal not take 

tho bolds that hen to be writun . 5 Leaven is 
THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. called ‘ sourdough ; 5 as, ‘thekyndom of heuene is 
There is no book in the world so widely read as bice to sourdough which a wornman took and hid 

the Bible; but how we came to have it in its three mesuris of mele til it were al sound.’ 

^entpr.ni.notaoweUkno^asitmighthe. 2 ™”’ [on ““ Will 

Without going into tho intricate history of tlie j' a “ ml tlie boot iu tlle mvdail of , lle 6ea wa J i 
early texts, we will assume that the reader is schoimd with wawis.’ 1 

acquainted with the fact that the Septuagint was Wyclif’s Bible, published in 1380, and Purvey’s 
the version of the Old Testament translated into revised version of it, published in 1388, served 
Greek in the second century before Christ; that until the dawn of tlie sixteenth century, when 
the New Testament books were written in Hel- the Reformers began to 'think it tune to take 
lenistie Greek ; and that both texts were sub- ^vantage of the newly-invented printing-press. 

sequently translated into Latin. Tho Latin yer- t ?L'V tif 
•. J , T ,, . j, xt- i . already become antiquated, and, moreover, copies 

sion, as revised by Jerome, is called tlie Vulgate, of tbe J Hebrew and Greek texts were now in the | 
and was the authorised version of the Christian hands of English scholars. It occurred, therefore, ; 
churches for more than twelve centuries. to William Tyndale to prepare and print a new j 

The first complete translation of the Bible into translation from the original texts. Tyndale was 
the English tongue was effected by John Wyelif a scholar of both Oxford and Cambridge, and lie* j 
| about. 1380. This was the Lollards’ Bible, and a was officiating as chaplain in the family of Sir 
large number of manuscript copies must have John Walsh at Little Sudbury when lie first j 
isSma ™ i „ i i i formed the intention. He removed to London ; 

baen written and emulated, for oue hundred and fol , the pmpose 0 , it ^ but (oond mtle 

seventy copies are still m existence. There were encouragement there. At that time the Bible was 
also many transcripts of certain books, as well as an interdicted book in England ; no scholar was 
of the whole Bible. Wyelif could not go to the allowed to publish and no person was allowed to 
original texts, so he translated from the Vulgate, peruse a translation, under pains and penalties, 
or accepted Latin version. It was not a perfect until the translation had been approved by the 
performance ; but the Reformer was prevented by ‘Council provincial . 5 Early in 1524, therefore, 
death from revising it, as he doubtless intended Tyndale went to Hamburg with ten pounds m 
. , rp , . r. i . , Ins pocket ; and a year- later he sent the New 

to do ihe revision, therefore was undertaken Test J m ent to press. It was being printed at 
by John Purvey, and completed m 1388. It is Colognej w hen it was interdicted. Tvndale 
curious that the whole of Wyclif’s Bible was not hurried off with the papers and prints to Worms, 

' printed as one book until 1850, when it was where the work was continued and finished. The 
published under the editorial care of the Rev. quarto edition of Tyndale’s Testament, with 
Josiah Forshall and Sir Frederic Madden. ‘glosses 5 or marginal notes, was published in 

The language into which this, the first English l f >26 4 and an octavo edition without notes was 
Bible, was put was not the oldest form of our ^sued at the same time Both editions were 
, , , 1 , , . , , r . 1 ,, *n smuggled m large quantities into England, ana 

tongne, bat what is known as Middle English. ^ lt in g ' irculation . TyndSe's name 

The grammatical structure is peculiar, and many c { id u0 " t a p pe ar on the .title-page of either, and it 
strange combinations are used. Thus en is a was no t then known who was the translator, 
common plural form — as been for bees, Men for He went on, between 1526 and 1533, translating 
cows, ken for eyes, tamben for lambs. En was and publishing the . Pentateuch and the Book of j 
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Jonah. In 1535 he was kidnapped at Antwerp, 
and carried off to Vilvorde, where he was tried 
and burned for heresy. 

In working at his Testament, Tyudale had 
before him the Greek text, Luther’s German trans- 
lation, and the Latin Vulgate. He was well quali- 
fied for the task ; and it has been said that his 
Testament is ‘a noble translation, the basis of 
every subsequent English version, and on several 
accounts better than all subsequent versions.’ 

Eight editions altogether were published in 
Tynclale’s lifetime, but some of these were with- 
out his supervision. One, especially, was edited 
by George Joye, who made several ‘amendments’ 
in the text, which Tyndale greatly resented. 
Another was published in what was intended to 
represent the Gloucestershire dialect, but which 
was really only a Welshman’s notions of the 
dialect "Of the 1526 first edition, only three 
copies *are now in existence as far as known — a 
quarto and two octavos. There is a wide differ- 
ence betwen the language and rendering of Tyn- 
dale’s Testament and Wyclifs Bible ; but we have 
not space for. the comparison. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that such phrases as ‘God for- 
bid,’ ‘Would to God,’ ‘Bid him God-speed,’ &c., 
which abound in the English Bible, are all of 
Tyndale’s coining, although the literal renderings 
of the Greek text would give ‘Be it not so,’ ‘I 
wish,’ { Say to him, hail,’ &e. Such inversions of 
verb and nominative as in ‘ That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you,’ are also 
Tyndale’s ; and it is noteworthy that many of 
Tyndale’s renderings and homely phrases, rejected 
in the ‘authorised version’ of King James, have 
been restored in the ‘revised version’ of 1881. 
In fact, Tynclale’s New Testament has never been 
superseded, only revised and amended, and is in 
substance that which is now in use. 

< The first complete Bible printed in English was 
issued in 1535 without any publisher’s name. It 
was the work of Miles Coverdale, who incorpor- 
ated, with revisions, Tyndale’s books of the New 
Testament, of the Pentateuch, and of Jonah, and, 
for the rest, translated from German and Latin 
versions. It was thus only partly original, and 
in that part just a translation of a translation. 
No perfect copy of this Bible is known to exist. 
A copy sold a few years ago in London for one 
hundred and twenty pounds had the title, the 
: first few leaves, and a map, in fac-simile. 

•: Coverdale’s Bible is called both ‘ the Treacle 

Bible’ and ‘the Bug Bible,’ from two curious 
'renderings. The passage in Jeremiah which we 
now read, ‘Is there no balm in Gilead?’ is ren- 
dered ? ‘ Is there no more triacle at Galahad 1 ’ 
And in the Psalms, ‘Thou shalt not be afraid of 
the terror by night,’ reads, ‘Thou shalt not nede 
to be afrayed for any bugges by night.’ In the 
r ninth Psalm, ‘Put them in fear, 0 Lord,’ is 
rendered by Coverdale as, ‘Set a schoolmaster 
• over them.’ 

Another version of the Bible, which appeared 
: : in 1537, is also sometimes called ‘the Treacle 
Bible.’ This was translated by ‘Thomas Matthew,’ 
a pseudonym of John Rogers, who was Tyndale’s 
literary executor. It was not a new translation, 
but a revision of Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s ver- 
sions. Meanwhile, one Richard Taverner, an 
excellent Greek scholar, was also engaged with an 
] edition which was published in 1539. It is a 
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scholarly work, but had little influence on subse- 
quent versions. 

Coverdale’s second Bible, called ‘ the Great 
Bible’ because of its portentous size, was issued 
about the same time as Taverner’s. It was de- 
1 signed to supersede all previous editions ; and as 
a second issue, in 1540, contains a long prologue 
by Cranmer, it has sometimes been called ‘Cran- 
mer’s Bible.’ The Great Bible was a revised ver- 
sion of Coverdale’s former translation from the 
German and Latin, collated with the other trans- 
lations that had been published in the meantime. 
A royal order was issued that this Bible should 
be set up in some convenient place in every 
church for free and public reading. 

It will thus be seen that between 1535 and 
1539 there were four separate versions of the 
Bible put before English readers-— Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Taverner’s, and the Great Bible. Then 
there were reprints of these versions — such as 
Beclce’s and Carmarden’s— which have sometimes 
erroneously been described as if they were new 
translations, when they were really unauthorised 
editions. 

After the publication of the Great Bible there 
was a blank of twenty years, with the exception 
of a fragment of the New Testament translated 
by Sir John Cheke into ‘Doric’ English. Under 
Queen Mary, from 1553 to 1558, the reading of 
the Bible was prohibited by proclamation, and 
many of the Reformers fled abroad. Numbers 
of them gathered at Geneva, and it was there 
that ‘ the Puritan’s Bible,’ or ‘Geneva Bible,’ was 
prepared. The first instalment, a revised transla- 
tion of the New Testament, was prepared by 
William Whittingham, and with a prefatory 
epistle by his brother-in-law, Calvin, was pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1557. For the first time in 
the English Bible the books were broken up into 
chapters and verses. This had been done before 
in Stephens’ Greek Testament, and in some edi- 
tions in German, but not till now in English 
versions. A second version of the Geneva Testa- 
ment was issued in 1560, and a third in 1576. 
Meanwhile, Whittingham was engaged in a 
revision of the whole Bible, and is said to have 
been assisted both by Miles Coverdale and John 
Knox, both of whom resided at Geneva for a time. 
Doubtless he had other learned assistance as well; 
but not the less is the chief credit of the Geneva 
Bible due to Whittingham. It was published 
complete in 1560, well furnished with marginal 
notes, and in a cheap and handy form. It soon 
became a favourite, and was the version specially 
made use of by the English Puritans and the 
Scottish Covenanters. It remained in use. in 
many places, especially in Scotland, lgng after 
‘the authorised version’ was prepared by com- 
mand of ‘the most high and mighty Prince, 
James.’ 

The first Bible printed in Scotland — by Thomas 
Bassandyne in 1579, and known as the Bassandyne 
Bible— was the Geneva version. It was supposed 
to be taken from an authentic copy ; but some 
curious misprints were discovered in the Geneva 
book, such as, ‘Blessed are the place-makers ’ for 
‘ peace-makers and some others. 

The Geneva Bible is even now tolerably well 
known by the name of the ‘ Breeches Bible,’ 
because of the rendering of Genesis iii. 7 : ‘They 
sewed figge tree leaves together, and made them- 
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selves breeches.' It is worth noting, however, 
■that the word ‘ brechis ’ is also to be found in 
Wyclifs and Purvey’s Bible; and that in one 
edition of the Geneva Bible, published by Lewis 
of London in 1577, ‘breeches' is changed into 
‘apron.’ There were three versions of the Geneva 
New Testament ; but there was only one of the 
Old Testament, that in the Geneva Bible of 
1560. 

In 1564, the Anglican bishops resolved to prepare 
a version for themselves. The work was super- 
intended by Archbishop Parker of Canterbury, 
who distributed portions among qualified divines 
for examination and revision. In four years the 
work was completed ; and in 1568 the new trans- 
lation, still known as ‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ was 
completed. It was handsomely got up, with 
wood-engravings, a map of Palestine, an elaborate 
series of genealogical tables, and copperplate 
portraits of the Queen, Leicester, and Burleigh. 
It was never specially authorised by Queen or 
parliament, and the orders of Convocation for its 
use were only partially obeyed. A second edition 
was issued in 1569 ; and a third, with consider- 
able amendments, in 1572. But it was never 
a great success, as it did not command the respect 
of scholars, and its size and price put it beyond 
the reach of the people. It is described as a work 
of unequal merit, but was really only a revision 
of the Great Bible. . 

The clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
having set to work to prepare a version, they 
brought out in 1582 at Rheims an English trans- 
lation of the New Testament; and in 1610, at 
Douai, an English version of the Old Testament, 
now known as * the Douai Bible.’ Like Wyclifs, 
these were translations of a translation, taken 
from the Latin Vulgate. The Douai , Bible 
abounds in curious hybrid words which one never 
meets with anywhere else ; but quite a large 
number of the readings and renderings of the 
Douai Bible were adopted by the revisers in 1881. 
They did not, however, adopt the variation of the 
‘ treacle ’ rendering which the Douai revisers took, 
‘Is there no rosea in Galaad V The Catholic 
version of the Bible now most commonly used in 
this country is one made by Dr Challoner in 1749 
and 1750 of the Rheims New Testament and the 
Douai Old Testament. A revision of both was 
also made in 1783 by the Rev. Bernard Mae- 
Mahon, with the approbation of Archbishop Troy 
of Dublin, and is known as ‘ Troy’s Bible.’ 

These, then, were the various versions of the 
English Bible in use, or in existence, down to the 
close of the sixteenth century. With the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century there arose a 
demand for a better translation than any yet 
in circulation, and when James VI'. of Scotland 
succeeded to the English throne, lie was sup- 
plicated to order a new translation. This was 
done, and is what we now call the Authorised 
Version. It is superior to the Great Bible, the 
Geneva Bible, and the Bishops’ 1 Bible— in spite 
of the respective merits of each of these. The 
King’s Bible, or the National Bible, as the author- 
ised version is sometimes called, was revised by 
forty -seven translators, divided into six companies, 
and the work occupied about three years. The 
new version was issued in 1611, and a second 
edition was required before the year was out. 

The new Bible was translated from the original 


texts, and the diction of the Bishops’ Bible was j 
generally followed. Within thirty years after i 
its production, a proposal was made, and repeated ' 
in .Parliament, for-- its. revision-; and but for the I 
sudden dissolution of the Long Parliament, it is j 
not improbable that something would have been 
done in 1653. 

Nothing was done, however, although demands 
continued to be made at intervals, and several J 
private persons tried their hands at translations } 
of portions of the Scripture, until the work was i 
seriously taken in hand by the Convocation of 
Canterbury in 1870. Calling to their aid d extin- 
guished scholars from the different Churches of 
the United Kingdom and America, and apportion- 
ing the work, the New Testament was published 
in 1881, and the Old Testament in 1885 — the one 
occupying ten and a half, and the other fourteen 
years. This, the ‘revised version,’ as we now call 
it, is based on the authorised version of 1611. 
The demand for the revised version of the New 
Testament in 1881 exceeded that for any other 
book that has ever been published before or 
since. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A It T S. 

The rapid progress which has lately been made 
in all manufactures which are connected with 
electric lighting was well seen in a small hut 
most interesting Exhibition recently opened by 
the St Paucras Vestry, London. This vestry 
have resolved to retain in their own hands the 
supply of the electric current to the ratepayers 
under their jurisdiction, and the Exhibition was 
devised as a ready means of showing householders 
what could he done, and also as a medium of 
introduction between buyers and sellers of elec- 
trical fittings of all kinds. Electricity was ex- 
hibited here not only as a light-giver but also as 
a means of putting in motion rotary fans — which 
will probably iii hot climates take the place, of 
punkahs — sewing-machines, washers and wringers, 
boot-cleaning machines, and other labour-savers. 
We were somewhat interested in a new form of 
arc light shown here which has been devised for 
search-light purposes. The carbon pencils in 
this arrangement have between them a block of 
fireclay, which becomes incandescent when the 
current is applied. This addition not only 
secures steadiness of light, but causes the carbon 
pencils to consume at a much slower rate than is 
usual. The lamp is exhibited by Messrs Wood- 
house & Rawson. 

Although every one knows that electricity will 
give the most intense form of artificial illumina- 
tion, it is not generally realised to what an extent 
this brightness can be carried. In the Exhibi- 
tion above mentioned are shown some fluted 
carbon rods about two inches in diameter, which 
have been in use at St Catherine’s lighthouse, on 
the coast of the Isle of Wight. These are lent 
for exhibition by the chief engineer to the Trinity 
House. They have been furnishing a light which 
is equal to that given by fifty thousand standard 
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candles. But the power of the lenses through 
which the light beam is east over the sea con- 
denses the actual light afforded into a ray equal 
in power to six and a half million candles. 

We learn from a contemporary that another 
electrical triumph has been accomplished in 
London. When Mr Edison visited that city he 
inspected the great works of the London Electric 
Supply Corporation at Deptford, and expressed 
serious . doubts about the success of Mr Ferranti’s 
plan of conveying a current of ten thousand^ volts 
pressure into the heart of London. Mr Edison 
is an advocate of the low-tension system. High 
tension, however, has been demonstrated to be 
not only possible uuder such conditions, but to be 
a great success. At a recent general meeting of 
the company, Mr J. B. Forbes, the chairman, 
referred with excusable pride to the triumph 
the company had achieved. He pointed out that 
the prophets, or the majority of them, had pre- ; 
dieted failure. The great concentric mains were 
conveying the current with the utmost ease, and 
none of the terrible evils that were predicted had 
shown themselves. The company are at present 
working up to a capacity of thirty thousand 
lights; and the great dynamos, capable of sup- 
plying other sixty thousand, are at present being 
adjusted before "being set to work, so that in a 
short time this company will be supplying ninety 
thousand lights from a base seven or eight miles 
distant. One very remarkable fact was men- 
tioned by the chairman — namely, that ‘between 
the dynamo at Deptford and the transformer in 
the West End the loss of current is practically 
nil.’ The question of the transmission of elec- 
tricity over long distances for power and light 
i$ thus satisfactorily solved. 

. A new form of cart has been patented by Mr 
W. Hollingworth, of Eckington, its principal 
object being to render the work of haulage easier 
to the animal ' between its shafts. Its novel 
feature is a lever which is actuated by the horse 
in such a way that the weight of the load is 
shifted forward when going up-hill, or backward 
when descending any steep gradient. There is 
also an automatic brake attached to the vehicle. 

Mr G, J. Symons, F.R.S., in referring to the 
extreme dryness of last February, writes that his 
meteorological observations have been continuous 
for more than thirty years, and that during 
that time the month of February has never been 
so free from rain as that of 1891. The amount 
' recorded for that mouth, so far as it could be 
measured, is one-hundredth of an inch. There 
was. a slight sprinkle of rain in London iu the 
forenoon of the 7th of February, immediately 
■ after one of those intense - darknesses which are 
becoming so frequent in the metropolis, and 
Mr Symons placed some sheets of note-paper in 
his garden so that the raindrops might make 
their own records. This they did iu the' form of 
inky markings upon the paper, which afford .‘one 
more proof of the need for drastic measures if 
j London is to he clean enough to live in.’ It may 
I be mentioned that from only one place iu Eng- 
. 'land did this observer receive a, return which 
.indicated more than 0'1O inch of rainfall, and 
1 Ah at was from the hills above Tills water, 
t ' Some Reports upon the use of oil at sea have 
lately- been published in America, and from them 
, it would seem that the master's of ships are keenly 


alive to the advantage of carrying oil in case of 
emergency, so convinced are they of its efficacy 
in making rough water smooth on the surface. 
Fish-oil is said to be the best to employ ; but 
a combination of kerosene and linseed in one 
case gave valuable results. Quoting from these 
Reports, we find one from the chief officer of the 
brig Marena, who says that during a gale in 
January last the vessel was hove- to, and a hemp- 
canvas bag partly filled with oakum and saturated 
with oil was just allowed to dip into the sea 
from the lee quarter, the oil being replenished 
every two hours. ‘As the vessel lay quite easy 
and shipped no heavy seas, it proved a great 
success.’ The captain of the Miranda , a British 
steamship, speaks of oil having been used with 
most excellent effect in a gale which was en- 
countered in December between St Johns and 
[Halifax, ‘Waves,’ he writes, ‘would come bear- 
ing down in the direction of the steamer as 
though to crush her ; but they no sooner reached 
the oil than they rolled harmlessly past. To its 
use we owe our lives and the safety of the ship.’ 

The great severity of the cold last winter has 
raised the question whether fish suffer' injury 
from being enclosed for long periods in solid 
ice. A correspondent of Nature quotes a case, in 
which an icebag for application to an invalid’s 
head had been filled in July from an icehouse 
which had been stored with ice the previous 
December. The ice was thus six months old, 
and yet, when the bag was emptied after use, 
a little fish was found swimming merrily about 
in the water which came from it. The ice had 
been originally gathered from a pond iu the 
neighbourhood. Another correspondent of the 
same periodical, dating from a London suburb, 
writes that in a pond there several small carp 
and innumerable sticklebacks were embedded in 
the ice last December, and that when pieces of 
the ice were broken up and the fish placed in 
water they showed no sign of life. Seeing that 
these results are so at variance with one another, 
it would be interesting to institute experiments 
to settle the point. If fish can really be kept 
alive at a temperature below the freezing-point, 
a new industry might arise iu the importation of 
Canadian salmon as palatable as "that which is 
taken from our own rivers. 

It is well known that a vast quantity of silver, 
gold, and platinum is used up yearly in photo- 
graphic processes, and as only a small percentage 
of the salts of those metals assist in actually build- 
ing, up the pictures, the larger quantity is generally 
washed away and wasted. In large laboratories 
the residues are of course saved, and represent a 
very respectable sum of money annually; but it 
does not pay the small worker to be so saving of 
his wastes. Silver is still more largely employed 
than the other metals ; but there is now an 
indication that photographers may presently be 
able to look to a far cheaper metal for their 
sensitive compounds. Mr F. II. Varley has dis- 
covered a means of associating salts of iron with 
suitable sensitisers, and of producing from them 
films quite as sensitive as those formed from 
gelatine emulsions which are used for instan- 
taneous work. This cheapening of photographic 
processes will doubtless mark a new era in many 
of the numerous applications of the art to our 
manuf acturi ng processes. 
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An interesting paper was lately read before thrown to it, and into the thumb of which it thrust 
the Society of Arts, London, on the subject of its head. It lived in this way for three days, 

‘ Electricity in Relation to the Human Body, its coming out of the mitten occasionally to feed on 
Dangers and its Uses.’ The authors of this valu- its oatmeal. 

able paper pointed out tliat electrical .engineers A new trade, which promises to reach extern- 
were apt to draw unfair inferences from the sive proportions, lias sprung up lately in the 
slight results which have often followed accidental importation of butter from distant New Zealand, 
electrical contact, and showed that a current which The butter is found to keep perfectly sweet if 
might be harmless to A might have very serious packed in quantities of fifty-six pounds and 
results for B, These different results would be upwards, and kept at a temperature not greater 
probably owing to the greater moisture of the than forty-five degrees. Many factories are con- 
skin in' the one ease than in the other ; and a cerned in the production of this butter from 
table is given showing to what an extent skin- grass-fed milk with the most improved nppli- 
■ moisture must be taken into account. This table ancee, and under scientific supervision, the result 
showed that with a continuous current the resist- being that the product fetches the high whole- 
ance of the skin when moist is reduced to about sale price of one shilling per pound. When we 
one-third of what it is when dry, and when the are suffering under the rigours of winter, it is 
skin is actually wet the resistance is reduced to summer-time at New Zealand, and the new 
one-fourth. In the same paper allusion was made butter can therefore be shipped so as to arrive 
to a recent American invention, the object of here at a time of comparative scarcity. The 
which is to render painless the operation of tooth- colonial authorities are said to be doing their 
extraction, and the authors stated that their ex- best to develop an industry which will doubtless 
periments showed that it does fully accomplish prove to be of much benefit to producers and 
the elimination of pain. Unfortunately, they did consumers alike. 

not further describe it, but it is called the ‘Dental The New York Tribune lately described the 
Vibrator.’ * methods of night-signalling which are adopted 

The completion of the telephone line between in the American navy, and which differ some- 
London and Paris may certainly be regarded as a what from the means employed in this country, 
great scientific triumph. The first proposal for In one method three sixteen-candle electric lights 
this new means of communication between the are used, one being white, one green, and the 
two countries came from the French government ; other red. These three lamps are . hung in the 
but the plans and specifications were made out by rigging several feet apart, but in a vertical line, 
the chief electrician to the British Post-office, Mr and are governed by keys, which shut off the 
W. P. Preece, F.R.S. The line works so perfectly light from each at the will of the operator. The 
that there is no need to speak directly against the green light indicates a dash, and the red one 
transmitter, and in all respects the sounds are far answers to a dot, so that words may he readily 
clearer and freer from extraneous noises than are spelt out by means of the Morse alphabet. The 
the local lines to which most business men are use of tlie white light is not indicated ; hut 
accustomed. As a proof of this freedom from in- probably it is employed as an answering signal 
duction noises, it may be stated that a watch at to show that similar communications from another 
Dover can be distinctly heard ticking in London, ship or from the shore are understood. Another 
The public are allowed to use the new telephone method employed is to use the search-light for 
line for three minutes’ conversation on payment flashing long or short gleams of light upon the 
of ten francs (8s. 4d,). A clockwork arrangement clouds overhead. This latter plan would be avail- 
records the time during conversation, and shuts able for far greater distances than the coloured- 
off all communication , at the end of the allotted lamp system, which, indeed, is limited to an 
three minutes. Payment of another, fee will area of about three miles. 

secure another three minutes’ talk ; but no person A year or two back, much interest was aroused 
will be allowed to enjoy more than six minutes’ by the introduction of smokeless powder for 
conversation on any one occasion. military purposes as a rival to that compound 

The mania for Protection seems to be pushed of ‘villainous saltpetre’ which had been up to 
to a ridiculous extreme just now in the united that time universally employed. The art of 
States, if we may believe the report that a tele- manufacturing these new powders has de- 
phone cable passing through the tunnel under the veloped to such an extent that they are now 
St Clair River from Canada has been made to pay applied to various purposes other than warfare, 
duty. It is also said on good authority that the Sportsmen speak highly of their advantages in 
steel cylinder used in constructing this tunnel reducing recoil to a minimum, with an almost 
was subjected to a similar payment. total absence of fouling the barrel of the gun, 

An American lady-naturalist contradicts the and giving greater penetration than black gun- 
general opinion that moles are entirely carnivor- powder. Riflemen also testify to the good scores 
oua, are exceedingly rapacious, and will die if which they can make with the new ammunition, 
left longer than eight or ten hours without food. For blasting purposes, a special powder is made, 
Slie shut a mole up in a well-ventilated box, and which, in addition to absence of smoke, has the 
, offered it vegetable food, which it at first refused ; further advantage of giving off no poisonous 
but after sixteen . hours’ fasting, it was induced to fumes during explosion. This latter quality of 
eat bread and milk. Coarse oatmeal soaked well the new compound is also felt as a great advan- 
in milk, but uncooked, it ate ravenously. When tage in confined rifle galleries where practice 
released, the animal tore at the carpet and. up- with' a Morris tube is carried on. The Smoke- 
holstery of the room in the hope of finding some- less Powder Company of London are now mauu- 
thing into which it could burrow, eventually factoring ammunition to suit either sporting 
taking possession of a woollen mitten which was guns or rifles. In outward appearance the new 
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powders bear very little resemblance to the ex- 
plosive agent which in a great measure they 
seem destined to supplant. 

In a recent paper dealing with that most last- 
ing form of ■ decoration known as mosaic-worlc, 
and which has to some extent been revived of 
ltile years, Sir T. II, Spence explained one method 
bv which the designs are worked out, and the 
tiny pieces of glass, marble, or stone fixed in 
their places. From a small design in colour, a 
full-sized cartoon is made, and from this last, 
cardboard sections of the design of a convenient 
size are obtained by means of tracing. With his 
eye on the original design, the operator now glues 
the tessera, previously cut to proper sizes, on one 
of these cardboards, until tlie whole of its surface, 
perhaps twenty inches square, is filled up. When 
each part of the design has been thus treated, 
these cardboard pieces of patchwork are laid on 
the floor or wall on a layer of wet cement, face 
downwards, and pressed well into position. When 
the cement has had time to set, the cardboard 
temporary support is washed off, the spaces 
between the tessera are filled up with cement, 
and finally the whole is rubbed level anil 
smoothed. 

Serpollet’s steam-carriage and its trials in the 
streets of Paris have lately formed the subject of 
comments in the French press, and one journal, 
La Nature, gives an illustration (taken from a 
photograph) of its outward appearance. It re- 
sembles a phaeton without shafts, the motor 
being almost entirely hidden in the body of the 
vehicle. The chief feature in this new form of 
steam-carriage is the boiler, which consists of a 
small metallic tube maintained at such a heat 
that when a small quantity of water is injected 
into it, steam is immediately generated in suf- 
ficient quantity to start the engine. Thus, there 
is no reserve of steam— it is made as required, 
and explosion is impossible. The trials of this 
novel carriage have been so successful that the 
police have authorised its use in the Paris 
thoroughfares, provided that the Speed is kept 
below ten miles an hour. It may be noted that 
the peculiar construction of the boiler allows for 
extra pressure to be exerted, so as to overcome 
obstacles or to ascend hills. This is provided for 
by a hand-pump by which an extra injection of 
water may be made when required, and which 
seems equivalent to harnessing an extra horse to 
an ordinary vehicle in a like emergency. 

A writer in Nature Notes, the Selborne 
Society’s Magazine, calls renewed attention to 
the diminished number of .our wild-birds since 
the senseless practice of using them for purposes 
of personal adornment became common in civil- 
ised England. The beautiful kingfisher is now 
almost extinct in what used to be his favourite 
haunts, justifying the prophecy of the late Frank 
Puck land, who, twelve years ago, said to the 
writer of the paper referred to, * The ladies have 
taken to the kingfishers, and they 'll have to go.' 
It is the same with the goldfinches and many- 
other birds who are unfortunate euongh to wear 
bright plumage. Even the swallows are not 
, exempt from slaughter, so that their bodies may 
I be stuck in bonnets and lnits. Many appeals 
I have been made through the press to stop , this 
war against our birds, and we believe a Ladies’ 
| Society was actually formed to protest against it. 


But the evil is as rampant as ever. If all fathers 
would insist on their daughters renouncing a 
badge which to thoughtful men is so uncompli- 
mentary to the wearer, something would be done 
to stop the iniquitous traffic in dead birds. 

To facilitate the lowering of ships’ boats in 
case of accident, a ‘combined chock and gripe 
arrangement ’ lias been patented by Mr W, Bell,) 
manager, Camperdown Shipyard, Dundee. Mr 
Bell’s arrangement enables a boat to be more 
securely fastened down into the chocks, and it 
can be instantaneously released ready for lowering 
by one man, who has merely to move a small 
lever, without touching the ‘ tackles,’ ‘ gripes,’ or 
‘chocks.’ To further increase the rapidity in 
lowering the boats, patent lowering and disengag- 
ing gear has also been designed and patented by 
the same gentleman. By it a boat can be safely 
lowered into the water by one man. All possi- 
bility of one end of the boat being lowered before 
the other is averted by both ropes being wound 
on the same barrel. The windlass is situated at 
a convenient point between the davits, and by 
means of a powerful brake one man can let down 
or haul up the lifeboat with ease and safety. 
Experiments have recently been made with the 
‘ chock and gripe ’ arrangement in presence of an 
officer of the Board of Trade with very satis- 
factory results. 


PLENTY OF TIME. 

Plenty of Time — Plenty of Time ! 

0 what a foolish and treacherous chime ! 

With so much to see, and so much to be taught, 

And the battle with evil each day to be fought ; 
With wonders above us, beneath, and around, 

Which sages are seeking to mark and expound ; 

With work to be done in our fast passing prime, 

Can ever there be for us ‘ plenty of time V 

Our schooling at most lasts a few score of years, 
Spent in sunshine and shadow, in. smiles or in tears; 
While none are quite equal, howe’er they be classed, 
And judgments too often are faultily passed. 

’Twist Eternity past and its future to stand 
Like a child sea-surrounded on one speck of land, 
There to work out the duties that make life sublime, 
Oh, surely there cannot be ‘ plenty of time ! ’ 

Camilla Okoslanu. 
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ever exhibited more decent dejection of demean- 
our — lie is oblivious of all byplay amongst liis 
co-mates and brothers of the platform ; oblivious 
also, as becomes so much sagacity, of the lapse 
of so small a thing as time. Generous as Dog- 
berry himself, he would bestow all his tediousness 
upon us and all at once. Not seldom he requires 
a little extraneous aid, a certain amount of wire- 
pulling, to induce him to execute that important 
part of speech which consists in the cessation 
of it. A cough, a sigh, a change of attitude 
on the part of some one near him, who feels 
perhaps his own prospective eloquence in danger 
of being curtailed by the length of the good 
man’s harangue, rouses him to consider his pero- 
ration, and a conclusion is thus sometimes arrived 
at. Sometimes, but not always, a check will 
now and then act like the cutting of a worm 
in two ; that which was the tail— the end, is by 
the very force of the disruption endowed with 
new life, and becomes another and perhaps longer 
length of crawling sinuousness. 

A speech of the nature above liiuted at, we 
once heard brought to a conclusion, however, 
by a seasonable interruption which happened 
in this wise. A clerical grandee had been 
invited to giye eclat to a local prize distribu- 
tion at the Grammar School by taking the chair 
and distributing the certificates and awards. On 
a warm July afternoon, the boys, duly arrayed in 
clean collars and shining faces, with eyes drawn 
irresistibly to the imposing array of volumes 
placed on a table on the platform, had listened 
first cheerfully, then patiently, then despairingly, 
to the outpouring of the oratory with which 
their reverend tormentor was surcharged. The 
head-master and his coadjutors ' sat with heads 
decently declined on their hands, meditating per- 
haps their own forthcoming orations, or putting 
as much sagacity and ease into their appearance 
as they found convenient. Gradually tlie drench- 
ing from the powerful spray of the chairman’s 
interminable rhetoric was reducing all to a dead 
level of misery. Still he bore on full sail : 

| illustrations, admonitions, exhortations, streaming 


A CHAPTER ON CHAIRMEN. 

Oe all the social duties imposed upon mankind, 
presupposed to require no special training* the 
duties of Chairmanship stand out perhaps pre- 
eminent for the perfunctory manner in which 
they are performed. To the fulfilment of these 
duties all sorts and conditions of men are called 
under all varieties of time, place, and circum- 
stance. In Halls, Council-chambers, Exchanges, 
and what not, men are summoned to preside 
over their gregarious fellow-men, and it is small 
wonder if they prove at times as ill fitted to 
cope with their audience, as that audience- occa- 
sionally proves itself unable to appreciate its 
Chairman. Forgetful that the office is honorary, 
that the unfortunate Chairman has perchance 
had his greatness thrust upon him, that he feels 
it an honour unto which he was not born, 
and which he would fain have evaded, those 
under him rebel openly and without mercy ; 
just as certain occupiers of the Chair, being 
dressed in a little brief authority, know, or at 
least show, no mercy to their audience. One 
of this sort will keep his auditory, if not listen- 
ing, yet in the act to listen, to his own most 
sweet voice, purling out his platitudes beyond 
the limits of human endurance. 

Take, for instance, the Sole mn Chairman: 
it is the humour of his character to be utterly 
without the sense of humour; he takes the 
chair as he takes life— as a tough beefsteak, to 
bp got through at some expense to the jaws, 
costing his digestion somewhat and testing his 
temper, but filling a vacuum, and not altogether 
distasteful by reason of a due accompaniment 
of condiments, the buttered parsnips of flattery, 
or the stimulating Universal Relish of applause. 
The Solemn Chairman is essentially an elderly 
man; lie dresses carefully for the occasion, and 
makes notes, which, when the time comes, are 
a pain and sorrow to him to decipher. Then 
is lie a living illustration of the proverb, that 
to err is human, for he er— ers at every other 
word. Of preternatural gravity— and no mute 
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like pennons from his mast-head. Delighted 
with the ripple and surge of his own silvery 
declamation, want of breath at last induced an 
instant’s interval. He drew in a deep inspira- 
tion : another moment and the sails, now idly 
flapping, would have refilled, and again he would 
have been gliding over our heads, drawing deep 
furrows on our backs, when in the very nick 
of time a youngster in the front row of boys 
gave artless vent to a yawn so loud, so long, 
so opportune, that smiles broke out irrepres- 
sibly among the audience ; the heads on the 
platform, decently dipped before, dived yet a 
little lower; a subtle electric current charged 
with the rebellion latent in the lines of chairs 
made itself somehow felt even by the remorse- 
less rhetorician himself. He swayed to and fro 
uneasily, yawing as it were, then fell off before 
the wind, and murmuring a few hasty closing 
sentences, sat down to the music of ringing 
applause. 

Some of our older readers may remember that 
in Albert Smith’s lecture on Mont Blanc his St 
Bernard dog used to do him good service by 
yawning aloud, and thus giving the brilliant 
lecturer an opportunity of making a point by 
remarking that no wonder the poor animal was 
tired of it — he had heard the story so often. 
Even so our little lad had as unconsciously 
enabled the audience to score, by breaking off 
our Solemn Chairman’s oration with a similar 
pandieulation. 

In quite another light does lie who may be 
denominated the Comic Chairman regard his 
duties. The whole affair is a joke ; the brisker 
the speeches, the greater the laughter, no matter 
how: raised, the greater his satisfaction. If he 
he the prize-giver, he will begin by assuring 
his young friends that he can see they don’t 
want any advice from him — what they want 
is their prizes ; he can see the hungry glances 
they are casting at the bountiful supply of pro- 
visions on the table before him, and he is not 
the mail to debar them one five minutes from 
their well-earned meal. When he, their Chair- 
man^ wants his dinner and his dinner is ready, 
he likes to have it,' and without any palaver. 
.He would not thank any one, not even Mr 
Blank — here a bow to that gentleman on the 
platform, for whose eloquence the Comic Chair- 
man has the greatest secret antipathy — he would 
not even thank Mr Blank to come and talk 
.to him and keep him waiting for his repast 
■without rhyme or reason. This possibly raises 
a laugh,, and in the enjoyment of it the Chair- 
man will not improbably fall into the very 
error he ' has been deprecating, and indulge in 
a more lengthy and less rather than more 
humorous speech. 

When the actual distribution at last arrives, 
the Comic Chairman is quite in his, element. 
He takes care to possess himself of the list of 
the prize-takers, and while the head-master is 
pounding through his report, and the move or 
less complimentary— -generally less rather than 
more— observations of the Board of Examiners 
—-■while this is taking place, the Comic Chair- 


man, apparently profoundly attentive, is in reality 
conning impromptus to be bestowed with the 
prize on each recipient. Woe to any unfortu- 
nately shy lad possessing a name capable of 
being punned upon, for, rely on it, the Comic 
Chairman will strike the shrinking sufferer and 
spare not S 

Of another genus is the Learned Chairman, 
a man who talks quite over the heads of his 
audience, and who is very much applauded for 
that reason, the canine race . not being alone 
in their love of listening to what they cannot 
quite comprehend. This learned pundit will 
close Ms eyes, and soothed by the susurrus of the 
reporters’ pencils, and flattered by the submis- 
sive applause of his listeners, he will deliver his 
soul of much far-fetched, painfully-carried, and 
slowly-delivered erudition. His puzzled hearers 
try, in vain to take hold of the thread of Ms dis- 
course; but it is a‘ mass of threads, one only 
serving to remind the speaker of another. The 
web is learning, the warp is learning, it is dyed 
in grain with learning ; and the applause at the 
close of the Learned Chairman’s lecture is indeed 
appreciative — of its termination. 

In marked contrast to this gentleman’s Chair- 
manship is that of the man whose education has 
been outstripped by the march of time, so to 
speak. This same march of time and the power 
of accumulated wealth have together elevated 
this ‘merchant’ into what lie never fails to de- 
scribe as the proud position of Chief Magistrate 
of this ancient and loyal borough of Speechy- 
cum-Spluttering. Never but once has he been 
heard to speak disrespectfully of so discriminat- 
ing a constituency as that which elected him to 
do him and itself honour.. On that occasion, Ida 
parliamentary candidate having been unseated 
for bribery, he was heard publicly to charac- 
terise his native Speechy-cum-Spl’uttering as the 
most ‘ corrupt and immaculate’ borough in the 
country. 

It was our privilege once to listen to him 
when, filling the office of Chairman at the 
annual meeting of a local School of Art, he 
deemed it necessary to address Ms audience on 
Art. Carefully arrayed for the occasion with 
white waistcoat, diamond ring, orchid button- 
hole, and a bandana that he waved continually 
in front of him like a punkah, he commenced 
Ms oration, oracularly, as follows : ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen — The ’and is accessorary to the eye ; 
without the ’and, the eye would be impower- 
.less to perdoose the numbrous imperishless per- 
formances he saw ’ung around him pulpably 
on these walls.’ As one of Shakespeare’s 
clowns relies on ‘ 0 lord, sir ! ’ as an effectual 
help to answer any query, so did this learned 
speaker rely on one word to do him yeo- 
man’s service: ; it was— ‘ elsewhere,’ pronounced 
‘el-swear.’ It figured continually in his speech 
along with Cobbett’s French Grammar, which 
last., like the fly in the amber, still puzzles us to 
account for its whereabouts. For some half-hour 
or so the pupils had been reminded of the advan- 
tages available here and not available ‘ el-swear ;’ 
the head-master had been congratulated on the 
training which, ‘el-swear’ gained, had enabled 
him to draw out native talent here— he, himself 
occupying the proud position of Chief Magistrate 
of that ancient and loyal borough, felt that here, 
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i not ‘pi-swear’ lav the scone of lvis duties ; 

“1 ?° m , And hMe ocemrod a little intei-tade 
which helped to graft the occasion iirmer m our 

nn i d eoadiutov on the platform having arrested 
his A Worship’s attention by touching Ins elbow 
I™! whisnexing to him, the orator paused_with 
eye roving wildly over 
M«* auditory. Presently that eye became fixed , 
ale taffia was now’waved gracefully, and m 
am encouraging manner he began again to lift rip 
Ms voice. We should mention that there liap- 
that evening to he in the assembly a local 
uarfaXERE., a man painfully shy and 
retiring. 3 almost a recluse, hut who had been 
tempted thither to witness the bestowal of some 
BT« the nephew of a »«d for ™ue 
architectural drawing in which he, the F.R.b., 
had Sen a friendly interest. Imagine, therefore, 

Mr Blankeney’s feelings when, the following 
sentence fell upon his ears; ‘lam told, said his 
Worship with gracious condescension, that there 
is In this room — and not where he ought to he 
on this plSform, but el-swear in tins room a 
gentleman as knows all about art-~praps lie 11 
be kind enough to tell us a little ' ^ 

Pvlmike.n ev. sir, come forwaid, come lorwaru . 
Here the^ieckoning of the bandana was renewed 

ett Sfeg himself thus cruelly signalled out 
from his fellow-listeners, with every eye in the 
room fixed on him in the death-like silence that 
succeeded that commanding invitation to come 
i forward P Mr Blankenev rose to his feet, turning 
1 ft st slidet, then purple, and shaking m every 
Uml, muttered a few inaudible words of protest 
and ’denial ; and the door being luckily neai a 
band he beat so rapid a retreat from the scene 
of bis discomfiture as to sacrifice his baggage 
even — his greatcoat, hat, and umbrella, which 
I a waiter recovered for linn some ten 

1 minutes later, hy which time it may be presumed 
the owner had finished shaking the_ dust _ott Ms 
feet in testimony against the inhospitable breach, 
committed in life person, on the modesty of 

F S!ii ] w have had in ‘our day the painfully 

Humble Chairman, whose whole speech es com- 
posed of egotistical proclamations of Ms own 
incapacity to fulfil in any degree b^u^t^ idea 
of the duties of chairmanship. He is on . the 
whole more exasperating even than the Imitatne 
Chairnmn, who W taken Mr Oscar Wilde as 
his pattern, and who drawls and twaddles with 
an air of mingled patronage and offensive supe- 
riority highly edifying to listen to. 

The belt of all Chairmen that we have been 
called upon, in a tolerably long experience, to 
4 suffer and be still’ under (or to appreciate and 
be "rateful to), the best by far is the cool-headed 
business mail who knows Ms work and. does it 
aud keeps the platform -palavering within decent 
hounds r who smiles at flattery, and indulges m 
no 4 soft-sawder 5 himself ; who can hear opposite 
views to Ms own expounded with patience and 
forbear even a sotto voce ‘ Hear, hear ^ hen Ins 
own ideas are expressed. Speaking of soit 
sawder’ reminds us how large an amount of 
‘hiitter’ is expended in platform oratory: some- 
times we have thought that each man there must 
secretly regard the others as enemies, whose 


mouths— as in the Man talc-must be da*A 
bv a little pat of dexterously-aimed ghte or 
fresh butter, to prevent their following them to 
their disadvantage. 
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By Ge.ot Aim, AVthob op ' In Ail Shades,’ 

1 This MoktaJj Con,,’ etc. 

. CHAPTER XX.— -AT BAT. 

Aw vt over in Africa, the outlook was still 
Moomier. The 25th of January had come at 
Khartoum. That long, long siege drew slovriy 
to its close. The end was not far ol now. On 
the 13th, the fort of Omdurraan, beyond the 
river, had fallen bodily into the enemy s hands 
Starvation and disease were working their nay 
' ruthlessly among the remaining defenders, rhe 
Mahdi’s troops were pressing. hke jackals about 
tlie fated city. It was whispered among the 
faithful in the town that Faragli Pasha, who 
kept the Messalamieh Gate, had been holding 
communications with the besieger’s emissary 
The air was thick, as m all beleaguered cities, 
with vague flying rumours of suspected treachery. 
Everywhere doubt, panic, uncertainty . e%eij- 
S the manifold form of indefimte suspicion. 
And behind it all, the solemn reality of a certain 
fate staring them in the face. Unless relief came 
in six days more, tlie garrison must surrender out 

° f lute still 8 tbere was hope, for lYoisefey was 
o.ivinciufr The army of rescue was .well on its 
way Stewart had rLlied tlie Abu K lea .well*. 
The Mahdi’s forces bad been defeated at Gubat. 
Brave English hearts were eager to release them. 

By strange unknown sources, by the. tales of 
deserters, by the curious buzzing gossip of the 
bazaars, news of what was lwpneuii^m the 
world lealted in, bit by bit, from time to t, me 
tbronoh the wall of besiegers to the famished 
laSn. It was known that if the Menders 

could hold out for one week longer midoice- 

rlha™™“.sr«,ey hoped and hoped, 
the ‘iV.h of .Tammry, 

while the-notables of the tora,.pinK^to4.by 
hunger, were on their way to the lalace -to urge 
Gordon once more to surrender at discretion, 
three Europeans sat talking together m eager 
colloquy by the Bourn: Gate on the south front 
of the chy. One of them was a soldier in semi- 
Eli 1 lisli uniform; the other two belied them 
nationality by their complete acceptance of the 

Al ‘Uad mny breakfast this morning, Limiell l’ 
Sir Austen asked with good-humoured stoicism, 
the frank cheery stoicism which the ^nj -h 
aristocrat makes it almost a point oFhqnum to 
display in difficult civcmustances. . Bv Gern^, 

I what one would give for a Liitish bexi .tealc 
now 1 Tender, juicy, with potat 9 ch ps . The hmt 
thing I shall do when I get back to Endand w 
to order a steak, grilled over the fire, ‘Uid a dis 
1 of potatoes. Taste good, won t it, wdb; a pmt ot 
Bass, after so many months of nothing better 

^“'yrgSback, is it?’ Considine muv 
, mured half to himself, with irrepressible Celtic 
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spirit. ‘If ye get back, you mean surely, Sir 
Austen ; for as things go at present, I ’m glad for 
me own part I didn’t waste me precious money 
on taking a return ticket. Me poor old mother’ll 
be the richer for that same, when she comes into 
me property after tire Mahdi ! s eaten us up. 
Linnell and I had a prime breakfast, though 
— for Khartoum. A ration of gum • and some 
pounded palm fibre, and half a rat each, as well 
as a piece of Indiau-meal bread.’ 

‘ You ’re in luck-]’ Sir Austen echoed, smacking 
his lips at the rat. ‘ I haven’t tasted a morsel to 
eat myself this morning yet. There ’s breakfast 
waiting for me up at the Palace, but the fire was 
so heavy on the gate till just now that I’ve had 
no time to turn and rest till this minute.’ 

‘And what do you think of things generally 
now V Linnell asked quietly. ‘ Shall we he able 
to hold out till Stewart's "party arrives, or shall 
we have to surrender under the very nose of the 
expeditionary force at the last moment ?’ 

Sir 'Austen shook his head gravely. ‘Neither 
one nor the other,’ he answered, like a soldier as 
he was, with the solemn note of supreme convic- 
tion. * Don’t suppose for a minute we ’re going 
to escape. The Mahdi ’s playing with us like a cat 
with a mouse. It increases his prestige to keep 
us dawdling. He knows Stewart’s force has 
reached Metaiuneh. He knows we can’t hold out 
till the relief arrives. Mark xny words; lie ’ll 
assault us to-morrow as sure as fate ; and in our 
present feeble and hungry condition, we can’t 
pretend to resist his numbers.’ 

‘True for you !’ the Irishman put in with reck- 
less bravery. ‘ Our niggers are too empty and 
too tired to fight anny more. When Wolseley 
comes, he’ll come to find us all beautiful 
specimens for the College of Surgeons. I can 
see ineself stuck up in a glass case : “ Skeleton of 
the late Mr T. A. Considine ; typical example of 
the Black Celts of Ireland !” 5 
: ‘ And if an assault’s made, what shall you do?’ 
Linnell asked with scarcely trembling lips. 

: His cousin looked back at him like an English 
Soldier. ‘ Die fighting to the last by Gordon’s 
side,’ he answered unhesitatingly. 

‘Hear, hear !’ the Irishman echoed with mar- 
tial enthusiasm. ‘The blood of our ancestors 
spurs us on to action. We’ll be worthy of the 
fighting Considiues of County Cavan.' 

Linnell looked them full in the face for one 
minute in doubt. Then he made up his mind 
to speak his thought freely. ‘Austen,’ he said, 
turning round to his kinsman with a frankly 
cordial air, ‘ we Te cousins after all. Till we 
came ,to Khartoum, we never really knew one 
another. This siege has brought us face to face 
at last. Here, we ’ve learned to be brothers at 
heart, as we ought to he. There were faults on 
both sides, no doubt— misapprehensions, miscon- 
ceptions, groundless fears ; but we ’ve forgotten 
them all, and corrected our impressions.’ 

Sir Austen seized his cousin’s hand warmly. 
‘Charlie,’ he said — ‘let me call you Charlie— 
u 're a good fellow, and I know it now. 
tere ’s nothing like a siege to make men friends, 
ever we two get back to England alive, we ’ll 
uid on very different terms with one another 
nceforth from any we stood on before we came 


his grasp. * We ’ll fight to the last, if you will, 
with Gordon. But we needn’t make up our minds 
to die, unless the Mahdi’s people insist upon 
killing us. Eor my own part, 1 ’ve reasons for 
wishing to return. There are other mistakes I 
feel I should clear up. I 'm not a soldier, like 
you, Austen ; but if we must be attacked. I ’ll 
stop at the gate here and fight it out like a man 
by your side. Still, I want to say one thing to 
you ; and to you, top, Considine, for it’s always 
well to be prepared against all emergencies. I 
speak Arabic, and I know the ways and manners 
of Islam as Well as I know the streets of London 
or Paris. If the worst comes to the worst, as 
come it will, stick by me both of you. If we’re 
all killed, well and good ; somebody in England 
will be all the richer for it. But if by any stroke 
of luck we should manage to survive, remember, 
you stand no chance alone ; you Te both too 
obviously and unmistakably Christian to run the 
gantlet of the Mahdi’s forces. But by my side, 

: and with my knowledge of Arabic and of Mussul- 
man ways, you may get away safely in spite of 
everything.’ 

Sir Austen laid his hand gently on his new 
friend’s shoulder. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he said in a 
tone of unwonted kindness and cordiality, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t deceive yourself about this. 
Don’t lay that flattering unction to your soul. 
Make up your mind at once for the worst. Escape 
or safety is not on the cards. Unless I greatly 
mistake my man, the Mahdi means to attack us 
before . to-morrow morning. And if he does, 
before to-morrow night, as sure as fate, we shall 
be all dead men. In our present condition, 
resistance is useless. We may sell our lives hard, 
but that ’s all. I can understand that you may 
want to get away. There may be somebody in 
England for whose sake you might wish to escape 
the massacre. That ’s natural, quite. But a mas- 
sacre there ’ll he, as certain as death, and not 
a living soul in Khartoum, of the Christians at 
least, will ever escape from it to tell the story. 
We may die hard, but die we must, in any case ; 
so the best thing for us all to do is to make our 


minds up to it well beforehand.’ 

Linnell answered without the faintest display 
of emotion : ‘ Very well. I’m prepared. Gin 


‘Very well,’ Linnell went on gravely, returning 


I mun doy, I mum doy, and there ’s no help for 
it. I’ll stay by your' side here and fight it 
out.— But Austen, one or other of ns may 
happen to escape. If it’s you, take this address 
I give you : you ’ll see whose it is : write to her 
that I never forgot her to the last : tell her I 
began to fear I might somehow have been mis- 
taken : ask her to forgive me for having ever 
distrusted her,’ 

Sir Austen took the scrap of paper in the 
sacred silence with which men receive such 
things in a great crisis. lie folded it up rever- 
ently in his pocket-book without looking at its 
Then he wrote a few lines in pencil himself on 
a page torn out from the note-book at the end 
and handed them over to Linnell in return. 
‘Charlie,’ he said in a very regretful voice, 
‘you’re more likely by far to get away safe 
through this rabble of insane fanatics than T am. 
Your Arabic and your local colour may pull you 
through. I ’ve written a word or two there to 
my wife. I ’ve told her how much I mistook 
your character and conduct till we learned to 
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know one another here. I ’ve asked her to look 
■upon you — if I should fall — as the head of the 
house : you know my meaning. I ’ve told her 
how much your companionship’s been worth to 
me. If ever you get away clear from this detest- 
able hole — by Jove, how they ’re fusillading away 
at the gate now — tell her 1 loved her with my 
last breath, and that my last thoughts were of 
her only.’ 

‘Boys,’ Considine said, holding his pistol hard, 
‘I’m sorry to be behind ye' both in this matter 
of sentiment. I ’ve got no wife, and I’ve got no 
sweetheart. But it’s not me intention to let 
meself be killed here for nothing, I tell ye. I 
shall bowl over as many of these niggers as I 
can : but when the ■ fun ’s all over and done, I 
mean to walk across Africa on me own legs, till 
I come out at Cape Town, if need be, before ever 
I’ll let a nigger put daylight through me. So 
if ye two have any commands for home, regard 
me as the post— I’m the man to take them. 
It’s me firrum intention to be buried at peace 
in the family vault of all the Considines in me 
father’s own place in dear old County Cavan.’ 

As they spoke, Sir Austen took out his note- 
book once more. ‘Charlie,’ he said, scribbling 
down a few words on a blank page, ‘ take that 
up for me to the Palace to Gordon. The attack, 
I’m sure, will' come from this side. I’ve been 
watching these fellows, and I see they’re massing 
their men' for the Bourre Gate. We must con- 
centrate all our forces here : and I wish I felt 
sure of that fellow Faragh.’ 

Linnell took the note and turned on liis heel 
with the quiet gliding movement of the true 
oriental. Considine gazed after him with an 
approving glance. ‘ He ’s a good* fellow that,’ he 
said, turning to Sir Austen ; ‘ and it ’s very gen- 
erous of him to propose to stand by you if we 
have to make our way out through all these black- 
guards.’ 

‘ And by you too,’ Sir Austen added quietly. 

‘By me! Ah, yes ; there ’s no reason there. 
But to help you out of Khartoum, I call really self- 
sacrificing.’ 

‘Why so V Sir Austen asked, with a faint tinge 
of distrust in the tone of his voice. 

‘Why, because, me dear sir,’ the Irishman 
answered with true Irish bluntness, ‘ if you were 
to be killed, and he were to get away, he’d be 
a bar’net of the United Kingdom, for lie’s next 
in succession to the' Linnell title.’ 

Sir Austen glanced up at him from his seat 
on a step with a sudden glance of suspicious 
doubt. • ‘ And if he. were to he killed,’ lie mut- 
tered, ‘and I Were to get away, I’d he next in 
succession to a far finer property than ever the 
Linnells of Thorpe Manor could lay claim to.’ 

‘Ye mean the pills ?’ Considine suggested with 
a' cautious smile. 

‘Ah, you know all about it, then,’ Sir Austen 
answered, not without some slight symptoms 
of embarrassment. ‘Yes, I mean the pills, and 
'whatever thereby hangs. Charles Li nnell ’s a rich 
man ; and his money ’d take the mortgages off 
the Manor without feeling it. But I’ll stand 
by him still, in spite of that, if he’ll stand by 
me ; for after all he ’s. a rare good fellow. Not 
that we need either of us trouble ourselves about 
titles or estates as things go now ; for before to- 
morrow evening, Considine, I tell you the truth, 
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we ’ll he all dead men in a heap together. The 
Mahdi’ll be in possession of Khartoum by that 
time, and he’ll treat every man-jack of us as 
he treated Hicks Pasha’s army before us : not 
a soul will get hack alive to England. Don’t 
buoy yourself up with any false hopes of escape 
or terms. Khartoum ’s doomed, and every Euro- 
pean life within it.’ 


THE FAUNA AND FLORA OF THE 
GREEK COINAGE. 

The coinage of the ancient world is a priceless 
treasury of illustrations of contemporary his- 
tory. For nearly seven hundred years before the 
Christian era the chief cities of the Mediter- 
ranean issued a continuous stream of engraved 
coins, which reflected the artistic excellence of the 
work of the sculptor and the architect. Hence 
a numismatic cabinet is a handy gallery of early 
art, and in many instances we are acquainted 
with the form of public buildings and sculptures, 
now lost, solely through the represehtations of 
them which appear on the money of the time. 
In his description of the city of Potidma, for 
example, Herodotus refers to an image of 
Poseidon which stood by the municipal gate ; 
while of Metapontum he says that the market- 
place was adorned with a statue of Apollo sur- 
rounded by laurel trees. Although both these 
statues have perished, we know what was the 
form of one of them from a silver tetradraehm 
of the period ; and of the other, from a stater 
issued at the very time that the great traveller 
was writing his fascinating journals. The Co- 
lossus which Chares cast at Rhodes has^ long 
since disappeared; hut the coins of the island 
still enable us to behold the countenance of the 
famous Helios, which Lucian claimed to be one 
of the sights of antiquity. 

Historians have made full use of the portraits 
of emperors and queens, the personations of local 
deities, and other sources of information which 
are afforded by the work of early mints. But 
the extensive series of coin-types ' drawn from 
the animal and vegetable world has hitherto 
been in the main neglected by naturalists. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty species are repre- 
sented in this way; and in some instances the 
only direct knowledge we have of the presence 
of particular animals in particular regions in 
pre-Christian times is derived from some local 
coin. As a general rule, antiquaries who. make 
a specialism of coin-study have had little bio- 
logical training, and it often happens that their 
descriptions of organic forms are inexact. Thus, 
to take one example only— coins of Agrigentnm 
and Catana, Tarentum and Himera, bear a fine 
type of a prawn, which is erroneously described 
in many catalogues as a cray fish. 

It goes without saying that .organic species 
were as numerous in the classic world as now; 
and the presence on Mount Parnassus to-day of 
plants like the woody honeysuckle and the red 
helloborine is a priori proof that they have 
always grown there within the human period, 
even though ignored by pre-Christian art and 
letters. But it is impossible to compile a good 
fauna and flora of the early ages by direct evi- 
dence of art. There are many species mentioned 
in literature whose attribution is uncertain, 
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because coin, vase, and frieze afford no pictorial 
evidence in the matter. The c el lops ’—said by 
Lynceus of Lemnos and Varro to have been 
a delicacy prized by the gourmands of Rhodes 
—cannot with certainty be identified with the 
sword-fish, because that fish, striking as its form 
may be, was ignored by Rhodian artists. 

In the second century of this era— long after 
the epoch of the Greek coinage was ended — a 
Greek physician, Dioscorides, recorded five hun- 
dred and forty-nine plants known to him, which 
have been tentatively identified by Sibthorp, 
an English physician of 'this century, who him- 
self collected four times as many species _ as his 
great predecessor. But when the fact is con- 
sidered that only thirty-three of these plants 
are drawn by contemporary mint artists, it will 
not be surprising to find that even Sibthorp, 
who knew the botany of the Mediterranean area 
better than Dioscorides, was doubtful as to many 
of his attributions. While archaic coins are 
instructive to the biologist in indicating the 
localities of particular species at definite periods, 
and so lightening the task of tracing the migra- 
tion of living things, there are several circum- 
stances which seriously impair the value of coin- 
evidence in this matter. It was very usual for 
colonists, such as those who migrated from 
Corinth, to adopt for the devices of their coinage 
those to which they were accustomed in the 
money of the mother city, and it was a common 
practice to utilise the field of a coin for repre- 
senting some local divinity. The labours of 
Hercules were . a favourite theme ; and cities 
which adopted a coin-type like the Stymphalian 
birds— as did Periuthus, which Hercules is fabled 
to' have founded— offer no information as to the 
geographical distribution of that half-mythical j 
; species. Similarly, the mouse and the snake, : 
the raven and the hawk, the wolf and the grass- 
hopper, the laurel and the olive, all of which 
were sacred to Apollo, often appeared on coins, 
not because they were specially abundant in 
the neighbourhood of the cities from which the 
' money issued, but because those cities worshipped 
: Apollo under one of his many forms. 

For it must not he supposed that archaic mint- 
, masters were observers of Nature for her own 
sake. At first, the mints were a monopoly of 
the priestly orders, to whom eagles and tortoises 
—though the number of feathers in the wing 
. or ; of plates in the shell was accurately drawn 
■ — were nothing but myth types. For this reason 
there are many living things which must have 
attracted the attention of the ancients, and which 
yet do not happen to appear in the art records 
. they have handed down. Bats were known in 
Western Asia as far back as the time of Homer, 
although they do not appear on any coin ; and 
, apes were imported into Babylon, Carthage, and 
Syria centuries . before it occurred to some Egyp- 
• tian moneyer of the beginning of this era to 
-represent them on his issues. 

' ■ -One would expect to find the commoner quad- 
rupeds appear in profusion on fhe mint issues 
of. the ancient world ; yet the weasel and jackal, 
f which, besides the bat, are mentioned by Homer, 
"are ignored altogether by numisnfatie art ; and 
the. brown bear appears once only, on a solitary 
fifth-century coin of Mantineia, in the mountain- 
ous .-region of Already. The boar was used by 


a dozen mints, mostly Italian ; and the stag was 
as common a type as the boar. The antelope 
appears at Groton, in the Bay of Tarentum ; and 
the ibex in Syria and Lycia. The characteristics 
of the Cretan wild-goat are faithfully exhibited 
on a coin of Elyrus. Tlie distinction between 
the common mouse and the field-mouse is well 
shown iu issues of Leucas and Metapontiun. 

There is an important group of about forty 
' coins containing outlines of dogs,; which deserve 
careful study. The interest of some of them 
is mainly mythical, as with L; claps, the hound 
of Actteon, presented to Ceplialos by Procris ; 

, or with . the dog of Segeste, which symbolised 
the river Crimisus. But there are enough to 
show how extensive were the operations of the 
dog-fancier in early times. The coins afford 
no evidence of the development of a spaniel, 
there being no example of a pendulous ear, or 
of a - mastiff, though bulldogs were • undoubtedly 
known in the arenas of Imperial Rome. But 
they prove conclusively — what is shown, indeed, 
by the less artistic products of Egyptian picto- 
graphy — that the ancients had four kinds of 
uogs— the wolf-dog, the" hound, the greyhound, 
and the terrier. The Umbrians had their wolf- 
hounds, the Apulians of Asculum their .grey- 
hounds, the more rugged hunters of the Tuscan 
forests their fox-dogs. The favourite dog of 
Artemis Laphria, as on coins of Patrse and 
Sparta, was a greyhound ; while Actaion’s dogs 
must have been half-bred deerhounds. Khegium, 
if the coins may be trusted, had its sheep-uogs ; 
the Macedonian city of M,ende its terriers ; and 
Cumas, just above the Bay of Naples, to which 
all the luxuries of the ancient world were 
brought, its poodles. Further pursuit of this 
line of inquiry would probably throw some 
useful light upon the direction of canine domes- 
tication. 

It is interesting to find on a coin of Central 
Italy a very good representation of a couple of 
fighting’ cocks, which, if Martial be any guide, 
may have come either from Rhodes or Tanagra ; 
though the cockpits of Dardanus, on the Helles- 
pont, to which an electrum coin of the lime of 
the Tarquins bears witness, must have been 
supplied by local breeders. Coin outlines of 
birds are a fruitful source of confusion. At 
least four species— the lammergeier, the golden 
eagle, the osprey, and the Arabian vulture, 
of which all but tlie last occur in Homer —are 
known amongst numismatists under the general 
term eagle. No attempt is made to distinguish 
the owls. The ostrich appears only on the later 
Byzantine coinage. The best drawn bird-type of 
all is the swan, notably on the magnificent issues 
of Camarina, Terina, and Clazomeme. 

The Bay of Ptestum, on the west coast of 
Italy, and Thulium, in the Tarentine Gulf, 
were the headquarters of the tunny fishery, as 
a fine series of coins of those cities serves to ■ 
show. The skate-fish must have been frequently, 
hawked in the market-place of Cranium by 
Ionian fishermen, • for a fine Augustan coin-type 
of that species bears traces of 1 close study' of' 
a well-grown specimen. A well-drawn species 
appears upon the money of the town of Gela, on 
the southern coast of Sicily. This is generally 
called a fresh-water fish, as Gela was named 
after the river of that name ; but it is as likely 
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to be the coryphene, a marine species, which 
gave rise to the fable of the many-tinted skin 
of the dying dolphin. The true dolphin still 
infests the Adriatic and the Jigean, as it has 
done since history began ; and the cities of the 
Corinthian Gulf and of the Bay of Argolis,- not 
to speak of Syracuse, frequently used this species 
for tlieir types. The similar form found on the 
coins of the Oephalonian town of Pale might 
perhaps more accurately be described as a por- 
poise. It is curious to find the money of Kartell 
bearing the device of the sturgeon, which is 
still met with in the rivers of South Russia. 

The frequency with which the invertebrate 
animals are drawn by coin-artists shows the care- 
ful methods of external study then in use. The 
mussel which appears on the Campanian didrachms 
of Cunne was cultivated in Lake A vermis. The 
Venusian ‘cockles’ of the British Museum cata- 
logue are a species of pec ten. Sepia was found all 
over the Mediterranean, and was used by mint- 
masters as far apart as Euboea and Sicily, Etruria 
and Tarentum. Star-fish and crabs were com- 
mon types on the coins of South Italy ; locusts 
and grasshoppers, cicads and scorpions, on those of 
Sicily. Bees and wasps, some of them drawn with 
all the care of a Bewick, appear on the money of 
a score of cities, and a butterfly on a solitary 
Rhodian issue. The most curious type of any 
of this kind is one adopted by the island of 
Cimolos, one of the Cyclades. This island 
abounds in fossiliferous chalk ; and its coins 
bear representations of echini, perhaps the only 
instance in classic art in which fossil remains 
have attracted the eye ‘of the artist. 

The illustrations of plant-life which appear 
on Greek coins prove that the die-sinkers of 
old did not aim at the production of a mere 
coin-picture. The loveliest flowers which graced 
the slopes of Atlios or the Apennines were 
powerless to woo the heart of the moneyer. 
Greek art was supreme in its animalism, its 
sensuousness of line and contour ; it had but 
an indifferent eye for the naturalism of floral 
beauty. One has but to compare the obverse 
with the reverse of that gold coin* of Rhodes 
which is one of the triumphs of Hellenic art, 
to perceive the strength of this distinction. The 
head of Helios is incomparably superb ; but the 
rose is a poor conventional flower, which, but for 
its history, could scarcely claim to be a rose at all. 

Of the thirty-three plant species which occur, 
scarcely one is interesting for itself. It may be 
doubted whether a ’ fifth-century coin of Plierte 
does indeed represent the hellebore, as is declared 
by the BUiish Museum catalogue. That species 
has not been met with in the Peloponnese in 
modern times ; and its striking flowers should 
make, a much finer show than they do on the 
coin in question. The poppy which frequently 
appears must be the opium plant. The rose 
was claimed by sixteen cities at least ; though 
the best types, as one would expect, are furnished 
by the island of that name (Rhodes). Europe 
did not then know the double rose, which is 
the flower of English heraldry. The parsley of 
Argos and Caiilonia was probably our English 
parsley ; that of Selinus is said by one writer 
to be the wild celery. The honeysuckle, of 
which the finest specimens, as of many other 
organic forms, appear on the Metapontine coins, 


is always conventionalised. The olive, laurel, 
ivy, and vine make quite a show on the money 
of all cities, thanks to the popularity of Bacchus. 
The ' myrtle, if an obscure issue from Argolis 
of the time of Septimus Scverus be excepted, 
is notably absent. The fig of Sicily and Asia 
Minor, the common F. ccmca is less frequently 
met with than would be expected. The oak 
and willow, fir and poplar, palm and cypress, 
are found scantily. Some of the most famous 
plants of classic literature, as the hemlock aud 
the asphodel, are not represented at all. 

But while flowers and leaves fell outside the 
special scope of the artistic genius of Greece, 
such attempts as were made by its mint artists 
to represent them did not in the main offend 
against the rigid canon of naturalism. It is 
instructive to compare the sordid convention- 
alism of later coinages, or even that of contem- 
porary Rome, with the fidelity to truth which 
is the lesson of all Greek art. The rude devices 
on the native issues of pre-Roman Britain are 
the more contemptible because they are degraded 
imitations of the Macedonian staters of the 
second Philip, whose well-drawn horses became 
on the British mint dies a mere jumble of lines 
and dots. * 

The closest imitation in recent times of the 
ancient manner is to be found on the traders’ 
tokens of two centuries ago. But the cocks 
and , bulls and doves of these curious moneys 
are mere efligies by the side of the work of the 
Hellenic die-sinker ; for the coins of Greece 
were in many instances the product of her 
greatest artists ; and not the least of their tri- 
umphs is to be found in that large series of 
miniature liigh-reliefs which with transcendent 
skill portray some of the animals and plants 
which peopled the ancient world. 


A BURMESE (EN ONE. 

By E. D. Cuming. 

IN • FOUR CHAPTERS. -—CHAP. I. 

‘At last!’ "With this exclamation of gratitude, 
Mr George Earnwood, Assistant-superintendent 
of Police at Shwaydoungyee, laid down the brief 
official note which the weekly mail-launch had 
just brought him. 

For five years he had been stationed in this 
tiny village on the banks of the Salween River ; 
and for the last two lie had besieged the police 
authorities with applications for a ‘transfer’ to 
some less solitary post. There! was not another 
European living” within fifty miles ; and for 
months together Mr Earnwood never had a 
chance of speaking his ' mother-tongue. No 
wonder the curt direction to ‘hold yourself in 
readiness to come down to Maul main as soon as 
Assistant-superintendent Anderson shall arrive 
to take over charge of your station,’ gave him 
profound satisfaction. When would Mr Ander- 
son come? That was the only question now. It 
would not be long before he put in an appearance, 
George Earnwood told himself confidently ; the 
Inspector-general of Police was not in the habit 
of giving his . subordinates extravagantly liberal 
notice when lie required them to move. 

‘ It ’s a singular thing that they should give me 
a transfer just now,’ mused the young man as he 
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! threw himself into a long-armed cliair and picked ness of his, suddenly became serious. ‘When 
up a bundle of newspapers. ‘ I haven’t sent off a will your honour return?’ she asked in tones of 
report for weeks that has not contained reference anxiety. 

to this confounded daeoit gang that’s hovering ‘ Never, I hope— never any more !’ He almost 

about the district. If I’m good for nothing else, sang the words in his happiness. 

I know every inch of the country round, and * A-a-a-h ! ’ exclaimed the girl, sinking upon her 
ruffians, like Boh Tsine are afraid to come near heels against the veranda balustrade. Her face 
me. It is a little strange.’ grew a paler yellow, but Mr Farnwood did not 

‘Boh,’ or ‘Chief’ Tsine had excellent reasons observe the change, 
for avoiding Mr Farnwood, in spite of that ‘ You will be sorry ?’ he inquired carelessly, 
gentleman’s modesty. Every budmash or bad But Mali Mee could- not answer. Ever since 
character in the great Tenasserim division of Mr Farnwood had taken up his quarters in the 
Burma knew him well as the officer who had village lie had been her friend ; from the twelfth 
walked alone up to the hut where the desperado year of her age, when she first made his acquaint- 
Boh Than lay concealed, and having called upon ance, she had enjoyed the ‘run of the house.’ 
him to surrender, had shot him dead in the act Never an afternoon, when he was in Shway- 
of raising his gun. It was somewhat unusual for doungyee, but Mali Mee might be found in the 
the Government to remove such an officer from a veranda of the bungalow, squatting at his feet and 
disturbed district at a critical moment ; but when talking to him, or hearing stories about English 
Mr Farnwood opened a copy of the Rangoon people and their country beyond the sea. She 
Gazette he found m his budget of papers, he dis- missed him sorely when duty called him away 
eoyered an item of news which threw some light into the jungle ; and now he was to leave Shvvay- 
ttpon the matter. doungyee for ever. Sorry ! and she loved him 

For some time past a storm had been brewing with all her simple, half-savage heart, 
between King Theebaw and liis British neigh- The gong hanging in the police thannah or 
hours. Certain high-handed measures which the station close by rang out six o’clock as Mah 
agents of .the Burmese monarch had adopted Mee sat staring at him in silence;, and Mr 
towards English traders in his dominions had Farnwood put on his coat to go and perform his 
called forth remonstrance from the local govern- last routine duty for the day. 
merit. Reparation had been demanded, and ‘Yon wait here,’ he said to her as he ran 
refused. Warning had been sent to the court down the stairs. ‘The little fireship brought me 
of Mandalay, and received with insulting scorn, some ice, and you shall have some when 1 come 
And at last the patience of Britain was exhausted, back.’ 

and an ultimatum had been despatched. Mali Mee loved ice as an English girl does 

‘That means war,’ was Mr Farn wood’s com- chocolate; but the prospect of getting a bit clid 

ment as he read the news ; ‘ and wav means not appeal to her just now ; and as soon as Mr 

annexation of the Upper Province. — Hooray ! I Farnwood disappeared into the thannah she rose 
will bet any money they mean to send me up from her place and glided rapidly out of the 

there. They promised me promotion after the house, to seek her mother’s mat hut at the far 

Boh Than affair.’ end of the village, where 'she could weep 

He threw down the paper and rubbed his unseen, 
hands gleefully. To escape from Shwaydoungyee ‘Now, Moung Louk,’ said George Farnwood 
was delightful ; but the prospect of spending a to the sturdy Burman police sergeant who 
few months amid the gaieties of Maulmain, received him with a profound shikoh , ‘you 
or possibly Rangoon, prior to being sent on a keep your eyes wide open to-night. We have 
mission which would offer splendid opportunities much money here, and every one in the district 
for gaining distinction, filled him with uncontrol- knows it,. If Boll Tsine and his gang are any- 
lahle joy. He stood up in the veranda of the where about, they may take it into their heads 
bare bungalow and fairly danced with exultation, to pay us a visit.’ 

‘Thekin !’ said a sweet voice from the bottom Moung Louk smiled. That was very unlikely 
; of the stairs, ‘ may I come up V to happen, he said. Boh Tsine would he much 

‘ Hallo,. Mali Mee!’ replied Mr Farnwood, afraid to come near Tharnwoo’ Thekin after the 

pausing in his pas de joie. ‘ Come up, come up. way he had killed Boh Than. 

How are yon this evening?’ ‘Don’t be too sure,’ replied his superior. 

There was a clatter of sandals thrown off, and ‘Beat the gong every half-hour, to show you 
a moment later a young Burmese girl stood in are awake.’ 

the veranda — a pretty girl, according to the Bur- Moung Louk promised obedience; and Mr 
mese standard of beauty. Mah Mee’s complexion Farnwood, having received the keys of the iron 
was a uniform pale copper ; her face was quite chest which did duty as the local treasury, 

round ; her eyes were black and almoncl shaped ; inspected the row of Snider rifles in the arm-; 

and her figure, set off, rather than concealed, by rack against the wall and went back to the 
the tarnein or skirt which enveloped it from bungalow to his dinner. 

breast to knee* showed perfectly rounded out- ‘Mali Mee!’ lie called, as he glanced round 
lines. , . the veranda — ‘Mah Mee!’ But, much to his 

■ ‘Your honour is very happy,’ remarked Mah astonishment, there was no reply. ‘What has 
* Mee with the unconventional candour of her race, come over her?’ he wondered, as he sat down 
‘Why are you happy?’ to the meal his Burmese ‘hoy’ set before him. 

‘I am going to Maulmain, ’ replied Mr Farn- ‘I never knew Mah Mee run away like that 
wood in Burmese. ‘I am ordered to leave before, particularly when I had ice for her. 5 
Shwaydoungyee very soon.’ He did not give the young lady’s sudden dis- 

Mah Mee’s face, which had reflected the bright- appearance much thought, however ; the mail 
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had brought him long letters from home and 
a large bundle of newspapers ; and these sup- 
plied him with ample occupation until bedtime 
at ten o’clock. 

Nor had he leisure to weigh the matter when 
he rose next morning at sunrise. Alarming 
news had been brought in about the dacoit 
gang, and Shwaydoungyee was in a state of 
timid excitement. A man had arrived from 
Kyaiksan, thirty miles away, . bringing intelli- 
gence that Boh Tsine had' attacked and burned 
that village on the previous day. There was 
no room to doubt the truth of his story ; his own 
back corroborated it. He had been caught by 
the dacoits and flogged with a split bamboo for 
refusing to surrender money he did not possess. 
Where Boh Tsine might be at this moment, the 
unfortunate fellow was unable to say. As soon 
as that ruffian released him, he went and hid in 
the jungle till the dacoits had gone ; and when 
it got. dark, he set off, and ran all the way to 
Shwaydoungyee. 

George Famwood did not waste time in cross- 
examining the refugee : he left him to the care 
of the sympathetic villagers, and ordered a light 
canoe to be got ready at once ; and half an 
hour after the man had appeared, two of the 
strongest paddlers in the village were skimming 
down the river, hearing a letter to the police 
authorities at Thatone, 'fifty miles away. Having 
sped them on their journey, Mr Famwood took 
his next step. He selected the four constables 
in whom he thought he could place most reliance, 
and having supplied them with ten rounds of 
ball cartridge apiece, sent them to patrol the 
j ungle-path which led to Kyaiksan. He had 
only twelve men altogether ; and even had he 
been able to trust them, could not venture to 
send a detachment to seek the dacoits. He 
could only take precautions and act on the 
defensive until the reinforcements for which lie 
had sent, arrived. 

The patrol went out, unwillingly enough, and 
the anxious superintendent went" in to snatch 
a hasty meal. The October sun was high in the 
sky ; but not a man had ventured out of the 
village to follow his daily work in the rice-fields. 
The ‘paddy ’ land belonging to Shwaydoungyee 
lay a few hundred yards off, through the jungle 
and out of sight ; and no one dared show him- 
self in the open while dacoits were known to 
be so near. All remained at home to squat 
about the rough brick-paved street, where they 
smoked, chewed betel, and recounted blood- 
curdling tales of dacoit ferocity, of which, it is 
fair to say there were only too many well 
authenticated in currency. 

The day wore oil ; but no fresh intelligence 
arrived to relax or increase the tension. George 
Famwood, having relieved the first patrol with 
other constables, went to his room and threw 
himself on his bed to obtain a little sleep, for 
lie knew that he must be oil the alert during the 
ensuing night. Moving Louk might he trusted 
during the day ; but when dark closed in, any 
little courage he possessed would ooze out of 
the tips of his fingers at the first sign of alarm. 
He slept longer than he intended ; and when 
he awoke and went into the veranda, the sun 
had already sunk out of sight behind the lofty 
pagoda-crowned cliffs on the other side of tlie 


river. As he looked out over the village, he 
became aware that unusual stillness reigned there ; 
and realising at once there was something amiss, 
snatched up his revolver belt and buckled it 
round him as he ran down-stairs. He found 
the place deserted. In every house, smoky 
oil lamps blazed, while mats and pillows were 
spread on every floor as if in readiness for 
guests. Only two aged women remained in the 
village ; they were busily engaged cooking huge 
pots of rice, and stubbornly refused to answer 
questions. George Famwood turned from th em. 
and strode back to the thannah; he understood 
what this peculiar state of affairs implied. 

‘Moung Wall, ’ he said, addressing a young 
policeman who wore a red ‘good-conduct stripe’ 
on the sleeve of his blue serge uniform coat, 

‘ when did the news of Boh Tsine come V 

‘Your honour,’ replied the man, crouching on 
his heels, ‘two hours ago, Moung II pay, son 
of Moung G3 r ee, came in from seeking the 
buffalo he lost yesterday. He met in the jungle 
a stranger, who said to him : “ To-niglit, Boh 
Tsine and his men will eat their rice at Shway- 
doungyee.” Then Moung Hpay came quickly 
home and told the people.’ 

* And every one ran away V 

‘Your honour, all but Mali 'Tsan, Mali Way, 
and the policemen.’ 

Mah Tsan and Mali Way were the two old 
crones who had been left behind to get dinner 
ready for the dacoits. 

‘ Where is Moung Louk ?’ inquired Mr Farn- 
wood with forced calm. 

‘Here he is now returning ; he went to relieve 
the patrol.’ 

Another trial for the unlucky superintendent. 
As the sergeant and his following came within 
the radius of the lantern in the thannah , each 
man was seen to be carrying two rifles. The 
patrol had relieved itself. 

Moung Louk explained how they had found 
the arms ‘piled’ on the path with bayonets 
and cartouche boxes near, to. deaf ears. Mr Farn- 
' wood’s rage held him dumb ; he could not trust 
himself to speak for long after the man had 
finished his story ; but when he did, his voice 
was even and steady. ‘Go up to my room,’ 
he . said to the sergeant, ‘and bring down my 
gun and the cartridge bag ; bring also a long 
chair from the veranda.’ 

Moving Louk soon returned with the articles, 
and Mr Farmvood settled down in the thannah 
for the night. He dared not let these craven 
cowards out of his sight for a moment now ; and 
brave though he was, he shrank from the thought 
of sustaining the onslaught of thirty or forty 
dacoits with only eight trembling constables to 
back him. There was no alternative, however ; 
he had his chair placed across the entrance to 
the thannah, that no one might leave without 
permission, and" having told the men they might 
go to sleep if they pleased, sat down to wait and 
watch. 

The crescent moon rose in the purple night- 
sky, and shone down through the softly-curving 
palm boughs upon the desolate village. The two 
old women had disappeared, no doubt into some 
hiding-place whither their friends had already 
gone ; not even a pariah dog skulked among the 
mat huts. The earth-oil lamps burned low and 
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dim from the open houses ; but not a sound save 
the scream of tlie crickets and the screech of an 
owl disturbed the stillness. An hour passed. The 
constables within were sleeping soundly despite 
their fears. Two hours; and George Barn wood, 
straining his ears to catch some warning sound, 
heard the distant crackling of twigs in the jungle. 
He sat upright and held his breath to listen ; 
his heart beat more rapidly, for now he felt 
rather than heard the long-drawn howl whose 
portent he knew so well. The dacoits had 
come. 

The men sprang to their feet and seized their 
arms. Mr Farnwood caught up the fowling- 
piece beside him and thrust in a couple of 
buckshot cartridges. Then turning out the light, 
he gave his orders in a low distinct voice, and 
led the way out to the raised roadway, across 
which he formed the men, that their fire might 
rake the village street. 

* Kneel ! ’ lie commanded, as a second yell 
came from the thickets at the far end of the 
village. ‘Be steady, men S’ For, as he spoke, a 
horde of dark-skinned figures broke from the 
jungle and rushed forward, redoubling ■ their 
cries. 

‘Fire!’ 'A ragged volley belched forth, and 
shrieks of pain told that more than one shot had 
gone home. The smoke from his men’s rifles 
rose, and showed Mr Farnwood the dacoits rang- 
ing themselves in a rude species of formation. 
Their advance had been checked, and he saw his 
opportunity. ‘Come !’ he cried, springing fpr- 
ward to lead the charge. ‘Follow me ! — Ah !’ 

He might well exclaim. Scarcely had he 
taken three steps, wljen he trod upon a loose 
brick in the treacherous path, and fell heavily 
forward on his face. At the same instant half 
a dozen shots were fired by the dacoits. 

‘ Killed ! ’ shrieked a constable, as their leader 
fell. There was a ringing clatter of firearms 
falling, and a wild scurrying of bare feet. When 
George Farnwood recovered the breath his fall 
had knocked out of him and sat up, he found 
himself alone. He glanced over his shoulder. 
The lamps, still shining dimly from the hilts, 
showed the dacoits drawn up, shaking their 
weapons and howling defiance. Looking from 
comparative light into darkness, they had not 
seen the flight of the police, and were evidently 
expecting their onset. 

He half rose to his feet, but fell again with 
a suppressed cry of dismay : he had sprained his 
ankle so severely that he could not put his foot 
to the ground. He paused a moment before 
moving again, and great drops of perspiration 
stood out upon his brow as he realised how 
desperate was his case. He took his resolve more 
by instinct than thought. Groping about on 
hands and knees till Tie recovered his gun, he 
contrived to hobble over the short distance which 
separated him from the bungalow. At the foot 
of the stairs lie stopped to rest and look back 
at the dacoits. They were still awaiting their 
V foe's ; but their yells were less turbulent, and j 
they seemed nonplussed by the inaction of the 
police. 

‘They’ll soon understand it,’ muttered Mr 
Farnwood to himself as lie began to climb the 
stairs. * Eh ! ’ A movement in the veranda above 
made him stop, and sent his hand to liis pistol 


| What are you doing here? Run away at once 
and hide in the jungle. Go out the back way ; 
there is plenty of time.’ ■ 

‘ I will go if your honour comes with me,’ 
replied Mali Mec. 

‘I can’t run away. Besides, I have hurt my 
foot, and can’t walk.’ 

Mali Mee did not stop to ask questions ; she 
ran into the dining-room and brought out a 
chair, which she set down by him. 

‘Now, see here,’ he began, trying to speak 
sternly ; ‘ you must be off at once. The dacoits 
will kill you if you stay.’ 

But Mali Mee sank upon her heels beside him, 
and begged him to let her remain. She could 
load his guns for him ; she could fight beside 
him ; she could not leave him alone. 

; ‘l am much afraid of tlie'jungle at night,’ she 
concluded in a quavering voice. ‘Your honour, 
let me stay with you.’ 

‘Renewed howls from the dacoits attracted Mr 
Farnwood’s attention at this moment. They had 
broken their ranks and were advancing cautiously 
from house to house, peering into each, and 
probing the mat walls with spears and dal is in 
search of hidden villagers. 

Encouraged by the immunity with which they 
were allowed to loot the village, the dacoits took 
heart, and presently a tall man bearing a gun, and 
followed by half a dozen of the gang, came for- 
ward and halted just outside the" village. They 
were evidently unwilling to approach too near 
the thannah, whose shades might conceal the 
police. Recognising that the ‘ball’ was about 
to commence, Mr Farnwood sent Mali Mee into 
his room to bring out the two dahs which hung 
there ; when once the fight began there would 
be no time to collect weapons. 

‘Bring a torch V was the order he heard given 
by the chief. A man ran into the nearest hut, 
and emerged with a roll of mat he had kindled, 
and which he swung to and fro to coax into a 
blaze. The light silhouetting the dusky forms, 
gave Mr Farnwood a chance ; and before the 
torch -bearer could obey his chiefs orders ‘to throw 
the brand forward, two shots rang out from 
tlio bungalow veranda and two dacoits went 
down. 

With a roar of rage, the whole gang left the 
agreeable pastime of looting and made a dash 
towards the house. They knew those two shots 
meant that only the Englishman was left in the 
village ; they could make short work of him by 
' himself. ‘ 

! ‘ Stand behind me !’ said Mr Farnwood, wheel- 

ring round las chair to command the stairway. 

‘ Load my gun when I give it you, and don’t be 
frightened.’ , 

The narrow staircase w r as now thronged with 
dacoits who strove to press their way' upward. 
Boh Tsine came first hurling shouts of defiance 
at the loudest pitch of his voice. ‘Fire at me!’ 
he yelled, beating his breast. 1 Fire at me! I 

am gun-proof! Fire’ He broke off with a 

gurgling sob, and fell back on the heads of his 
men, shot through the chest. 

A number of the dacoits had taken their 
position below', to fire up into the veranda ; but, 
thanks to the deep eaves which secured it almost 
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total darkness, their shots flew wide, and. left 
Mr Famwood to deal with those who were 
struggling on the stairs. His gun discharged, he 
passed it to Mah Moo. to reload ; and throwing 
up his revolver, emptied its contents upon the 
tightly- wedged crowd with terrible effect. Dead 
and living were heaped together in ever-in- 
creasing confusion. As the foremost fell, others 
forced their way past them, and met their fate 
in turn. The dacoit marksmen without were 
dismayed at the failure of their guns to kill this 
white man. And by-and-bve the mob retired, 
leaving their chief and seven men dead or dying 
on the stairs. 

The first attack had failed. Mr Earn wood sat 
down in his chair and set to work to reload 
his revolver. The dacoits drew off to the river- 
bank, and squatted in a circle to hold a council 
of war. Presently two men left their companions 
and walked along the bank past the hamlet; 
and a few minutes later, a column of smoke 
rose from a distant hut, and a fierce burst of 
flame broke out. The dacoits had fired the 
village in hopes of smoking or burning out the 
occupants of the bungalow. 

Mr Famwood smiled scornfully. ‘Like their 
carelessness,’ he said to himself; ‘the wind sets 
the wrong way.’ 

But the brilliant light of the burning huts 
illuminated every corner of the house, and placed' 
him at a new and serious disadvantage. Had 
the dacoits not been convinced that he had some 
potent talisman against death by gunshot, they 
might have resumed their fire from the shelter 
'of the jungle, and killed him with perfect safety 
to themselves. • Fortunately, ammunition was 
a scarce commodity among them, and they were 
disinclined to waste it on a man who might be 
readily killed with cold steel. They were in 
no hurry to renew the assault, however, and the 
village was in a blaze, which lit up the country 
for miles round before they again began opera- 
tions. They had no idea * of making a direct 
attack this time ; for, with a sinking heart, Mr 
Famwood saw them separate into two parties, 
one of which started to walk down the river- 
bank while the other remained stationary. 

‘It is all over with us,’ he thought ; ‘ the 
blackguards mean to rush the house in front and 
rear.’ 

But a long time elapsed before the dacoits 
mustered up courage to carry out their new plan ; 
.and the first faint signs of dawn were visible in 
the sky, when the splintering crash of a door 
broken in warned Mr Famwood to unslieath his 
dah, and gave the signal to the party in front. 
A few moments more and the veranda was 
crowded with yelling dacoits, who hacked and 
thrust savagely at their victim as he stood with 
his back against the balustrade, Mah Mee fighting 
like a wild-cat at his side. 

A fight against such odds could have but one 
ending, and that followed close on George Fam- 
wood’s last discharge of his revolver. Stepping 
forward to ward a blow directed at the girl, 
his foot slipped in a pool of blood and he fell ; 
and instantly Mah Mee 'flung herself upon him 
shrieking for his life. 

A dozen dahs and spears were upraised in 
readiness to finish their ghastly work, when 
suddenly the shrill scream of a steam-whistle 


cut the morning, air, calling a thousand echoes 
front the dills. One dacoit stopped to level a 
final ' vicious cut at the prostrate Englishman’s 
neck ; then took to his heels and bolted after his 
friends at the top of his speed. The steam- j 
launch had brought reinforcements from Thatone ‘ 
in the nick of time. 


MUSSELS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
Notwithstanding the danger attending the con- 
sumption of mussels owing to their poisonous 
nature under certain conditions, to which atten- 
tion was drawn in the science notes of a recent 
number (September 1890) of this Journal, the 
demand for them as an article of food, especially 
among the poorer classes in England, is so great 
that nearly two thousand tons are annually im- 
ported from Holland, where facilities for their, 
cultivation are greater than in this country. The 
Dutch beds are stocked with brood-mussels, 
obtained from the open sea off the coasts of 
Essex and Kent, where the supply is apparently 
inexhaustible, thousands of tons being taken 
merely for manure. It should be understood 
that mussels as taken from the deep sea are 
rarely in condition for food, or even bait, and 
it is necessary to shift them to suitable beds on 
which to grow and fatten, a process which takes 
some years. 

In England, the cultivation of mussels for 
food is carried on to some extent in the Thames 
estuary and the river Medway ; but the main 
supply comes from the rivers Exe and Teign, 
in Devonshire ; the latter river also furnishing 
Plymouth, Torquay, and Brixham with mussel- 
bait for line-fishing. Whitstable, Boston, and 
King’s Lynn have also prolific mussel-beds, the 
produce of the first named going principally to 
Scotland for bait ; and of the others, part to 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns 
for food ; and the remainder to the north for 
bait. 

For general fishing there is no bait more favour- 
ably regarded by fishermen than mussels, although 
care is necessary in putting them on the hooks to 
ensure their remaining there. In this respect 
the whelk is superior, owing to its toughness 
and consequent tenacity to the hook. Both are 
saved by their shells from being preyed upon by 
cod and other voracious fish, and this may account 
for the attraction they present when divested of 
their armour. 

The most extensive mussel-bed iu Scotland is 
that in the Clyde estuary, covering, it is said, 
over four thousand acres, and treated as free to 
the public, although the corporation of Greenock 
claim part by virtue of a Crown charter. There 
are others in the Dornoch, Cromarty, Beauly, and 
Inverness Firths ; and between the last named 
and the Firth of Tay are the Findhorn, Ythan, 
and Montrose fisheries. The Montrose, where 
I great natural difficulties have been overcome, has 
1 been described as ‘ the one available model for all 
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desirous of cultivating mussels on tlie bed system.’ 
There are also the Tay, Eden, and Forth beds ; 
and some small fisheries at Dunbar and Holy 
Island. In Scotland, where mussels do not seem 
to be in much request as an article of food, it 
is impossible to exaggerate their value as bait ; 
and their growing scarcity, with a corresponding 
increase in price, has had a marked effect on tlie 
line-fishing industry. For the small lines used 
for haddock, whiting, and cod, the mussel stands 
alone as bait ; and some idea of the quantity 
used may be gained by the fact that about 
eighty millions per annum are estimated to be 
used in the haddock-fishery at Eyemouth alone. 
With such figures, the term ‘scarcity’ as applied 
to the supply is, of course, relative only to the 
demand of a rapidly increasing fishing population. 
The scarcity is attributed to the practice of using 
immature bait— -that is, taking mussels too small ; 
the ignorant and reckless dredging of beds, with 
the consequent destruction of seed ; and the 
carrying away of young mussels with the old. 
The fishery has undoubtedly been carried on 
in an improvident manner, with no thought for 
the future, and little or no method of cultivation. 
Even the great beds in the Clyde, from which, 
during the last fifty years, over one hundred 
thousand tons have been taken, are now so 
exhausted and unproductive, that the fishing has 
been practically abandoned. Mussels have also 
to contend with their inveterate enemies, the dog 
or ‘borer’ whelk, which pierces the shell and 
sucks out the contents ; and the starfish, which 
destroys the young mussel by suction. The beds 
themselves are frequently swept away by heavy 
surf and gales, : or destroyed by the deposit on 
them of large masses of sand or alluvial matter. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at the 
conditions and methods under which mussel- 
culture can be most favourably carried on, and 
the suggestions that have been made for remedy- 
ing the mussel famine, which affects more particu- 
larly the fifty thousand fishermen of Scotland, 
who certainly during some part of the year use 
mussels as bait, and who are compelled to procure 
them not only from the English beds but from 
the north of Ireland— in which country there 
seems to be no great local demand for them either 
as food or bait — and from Hamburg, at prices 
rendered almost prohibitive by the cost of 
carriage. 

Briefly, the conditions favourable, indeed neces- 
sary to a productive mussel- bed are : sheltered 
situation, and, for choice, a shingly bottom ; a 
certain admixture of salt and fresh water, the 
mussel breeding best in salt, and fattening best 
in brackish water ; absence of shifting sand or 
alluvium ; a supply of suitable food. Given 
these conditions, the mussel is sure to be found 
in large or small quantities ; and so prolific is 
it, that with only reasonable care on the part of 
the fishers, its reproduction in unlimited quantities 
is certain. The spat— as the spawn of shellfish 
is called— should be transplanted to those parts 
- of the bed upon which the mussel is found to 
thrive best ; and accumulations of mud and sand 
should be removed by a careful scouring of the 
l beds whenever necessary. These precautions can 
j only, of course, be observed on beds exposed at 


low water, or those only covered by a depth of 
water rendering inspection and systematic work- 
ing possible. In deep-water beds, artificial culti- 
vation is necessarily difficult. Transplanting to 
increase the area, and the return of inunaturely- 
dredged mussels to the water to prevent exhaust- 
ing the supply, are practically the only precau- 
tions capable of observance. 

On the French coast, mussel-fishing is success- 
fully pursued by means of the bouchot or wicker 
system, which, though easier of management than 
beds, is attended with considerable initial expense, 
and interferes with inshore navigation. This 
method consists of wooden palisadings in the 
form of posts, with branches woven backwards 
and forwards, like basket-work, between the 
posts, which stand about six feet above the surface 
of the ground, and are sunk in soft mud — which, 
with a strong current, is a necessary condition of 
this system — and a foot left between ihc bottom 
of the wattling and the ground for the passage 
of the tide and the prevention of mud-silting. 
Two palisadings are desirable— one at low-water 
mark, the other higher up. The stocking is done 
by fastening on the lower bouchot young mussels 
tied in bunches in pieces of net, which rapidly 
attach themselves to the wattling. Animalcules 
rising from the muddy bottom furnish the mussels 
with food ; and when a certain size is attained, 
they 'are transferred to the higher bouchot-, which 
is more out of water between tides. The mussel 
thus exposed becomes acclimatised to the open 
air, and better fitted for transport. Under this 
method, mussels not only mature more rapidly 
than in beds, but are said to be of a better 
quality. It is evident that the system must be 
a valuable adjunct to bed-cultivation, being 
suitable for localities where the natural features 
are unfavourable to the formation of beds. Ex- 
perimental boucliots have been attempted on the 
Scotch coast, but unattended by success, and it 
seems doubtful whether the places selected were 
well adapted for the purpose. 

It has been shown that we are greatly depend- 
ent on importation for mussels both as food ancl 
bait ; and having regard to (lie large extent of 
suitable shore all over the kingdom, it seems 
desirable to encourage, their cultivation, particu- 
larly in or near localities where the greatest 
demand exists, the saving of carriage being an 
important consideration. So far as existing 
fisheries are concerned, the taking of mussels 
below a certain- size might be prohibited, and, 
perhaps also the dredging and sale of - them for 
manure ; while over-fished beds should be allowed 
some years of rest for the purpose of recovery. 
The formation of new ones is necessarily a some- 
what speculative undertaking, entailing expendi- 
ture with no immediate profit. The foreshore 
of the United Kingdom belongs to tlie Crown or 
its grantees ; and at anyrate that in the hands of 
the Crown, where suitable, and so far as is con- 
sistent with the interests of navigation, should be 
available for mussel-cultivation on reasonable, 
indeed almost nominal terms. In France, where 
the foreshore belongs wholly to the State, there 
is no difficulty in acquiring a vacant stretch for 
the purposes of fish-culture. It is only necessary 
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to satisfy the authorities that the applicant’s 
means are sufficient to enable him to cultivate, 
and he obtains the shore for a term of years at a 
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fair rent. In Holland, too, there is a system of 
hiring mussel ‘lays’ from the government at a 
nominal rental. 

In Scotland, all mussel-heels (or scalps) on the 
shore, or within the territorial waters, belong to 
the ' Croton as part of its patrimonial property, 
and no one has a right to them except under 
grant from the Grown. In this respect oysters 
and mussels, differ from other Kinds of shellfish. 
The origin of their exception from the common- 
law right of public fishing is no doubt the fact of 
their special value, the one for food, and the other 
for bait, and the liability of both to destruction 
by indiscriminate use. 

The popular idea is that it is not the mussel 
which poisons people, but the beard, ancl that 
being removed, the fish is perfectly wholesome. 
A theory has been gravely advanced on the 
Continent that the poisonous action of mussels 
on the human system is the result of imagination. 
To the presence of a parasite crab (Pinnotheres 
pismi) has also been attributed the unwholesome 
condition ; but this is contradicted by the fact 
that this particular crab is sought after as a food 
in the United States. The spawn of starfish, and 
copper absorbed from ships’, bottoms, have also 
been suggested, but disproved, as explanatory of 
the poison. The conclusion on the subject arrived 
at by a Consultative Committee for sea-fisheries 
in France, and set forth in the Report addressed 
in 1889 to the French Minister of Marine, may 
be accepted as reliable, and we cannot do better 
than quote it. The poison is due to the presence 
in the mussel— especially in the liver — of ‘a 
volatile organic alkaloid, developed under the 
influence of a particular microbe, which is only 
found in mussels growing in stagnant and polluted 
waters. 3 In running- water, clean sewage— that is, 
sewage fairly free from the pollution of manu- 
factories — is • actually beneficial to the cultivation 
of mussels. As an instance of this may .be cited 
the Forth mussel-bed to the west of Leith Pier, 
the yield from which is said to have greatly 
increased since the Edinburgh sewage discharged 
into the sea close by. 

In conclusion, we may observe that it is authori- 
tatively stated that mussels lose their poisonous 
property if cooked for ten minutes with carbonate 
of soda. 




WAR EAGLE AND HIS RIDER. 

‘ Comanche, s, 3 said Ad Anderson— 4 Comanclies, as 
I’m a living sinner and he pulled his horse up 
sharp. ‘There’s a peltin’ big crowd of ’em too, 3 
he added, after a moment. 4 We ’re in for it this 
time, sure.’ 

There were six of us together on the prairies 
about twenty miles from the Nueces, in Western 
Texas. There were my chum Tom Jones and 
myself ; and Ad Anderson and his nephew Billy, 
a youngster, of fourteen ; and the two Arend 
brothers. These last two we hardly knew, for 
they were strangers to the rest of us, being Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, I fancy, or something of that 
sort, who bad come out to Texas to look for a 
place to settle. Ad Anderson and the rest of us 
were working as cowboys on the Santa Cruz 
ranch, and had come out across the 'Nueces to 


gather cattle. The Arends had happened along 
at the ranch the night before, and had joined us 
in the morning, saying they were going our way. 
They had each of them a good new Warner car- 
bine and a belt full of cartridges ; but the way 
they handled them and the way they sat on their 
horses hadn’t given us Texans much confidence. 
Now, when a swarm of mounted men appeared 
suddenly over a rise six hundred yards away, 
and they heard Ad Anderson say 4 Comanche.?,’ 
they didn’t stand, or ask what to do, or say a 
thing, but they just turned their horses’ heads 
and put for the Nueces for all that was out. 
And that wasn’t the worst of it, for the moment 
they started, Billy the boy, who was riding War. 
Eagle, the racehorse of the ranch, turned him 
for home too, gave him his head, and commenced 
to throw the whip to him, as if lie was finishing .! 
a race on the track. 

But Act Anderson knew what he was about 
every time. The minute Billy wheeled and ran, 
Ad Anderson struck the spurs into his pony — 
and it was no slouch of a pony he was riding 
either— and he was up and alongside of Billy 
before War Eagle was fairly into his stride. 
‘Chuck that whip, Billy,’ he shouted, raising his 
right hand with the quirt in it as if to hit him 
—‘ chuck it, or I ’ll knock you off that horse.’ 

Billy turned his white face to Ad : he was 
sitting back in the saddle and slashing War 
Eagle down the shoulders with a stinging raw 
hide ; but he obeyed Ad ; and at the word, he 
loosed the loop off his wrist and flung the raw 
hide clean away. 

‘ Now pull that horse down to a lope,’ said Ad. 

4 You mind me, cl’ ye hear ? Steady him ! Steady 
there, steady.’ 

Ad was a man that almost everybody minded 
when he spoke in earnest. He had been a 
captain in a regiment in Hood’s brigade during 
the war, and I reckon he hadn’t been the worst 
captain they bad. It was no easy task for Billy 
to get War Eagle steadied, for he was running 
on twenty-one feet and picking it up ; but both 
he and the horse minded Ad’s voice, and he got 
him clown to a strong lope presently. 

Meantime, Tom Jones and I were loping along 
behind them at a very tidy clatter. We reached 
down as soon as we started, and pulled our car- 
bines out of the leather cases in which we carried 
them slung between the off stirrup leather and 
the horse’s side. Tom had a Spencer cavalry car- 
bine, a seven-shooter, and a right good one too.. 
I had only an old Wesson rifle. We had beautiful 
ground to run on just here, for we were on a 
wagon trail from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, 
which crossed a high wide upland, bare of timber. 
As we looked back over our shoulders, we 
could see the Indians spread out like a pack of 
hounds on both sides of the trail ami coining 
after ns on the keen jump. There must have 
been above thirty of them, and we could hear 
the hi-lii-lii-yas of their yells ringing shrill down 
the breeze. The Arends were away ahead of us 
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already. Ad holloaed to them to hold up and then he added to Tom and me : ‘Jump off, you 
keep cool as soon as he had got Billy to drop hoys, as soon as you’re over the edge, and chuck 
his whip and check his horse ; but they never me your reins. I’ll hold your horses, and you 
took any notice of what he said. give ’em what ford 

‘You’ll kill your horses,’ we could hear him Almost as he ended we were at the edge of the 
shout to them, ‘running like that ! There’s slope and over it, and we all leaped off together, 
twenty miles to go, and you’ve got to save ’em. Throwing our reins to Ad, Tom and I knelt just 
Take "ft easy, I tell you. Pull ’em in.’ under cover of the brow of the hill and opened 

I I said most men naturally did what Ad told fire. The Indians were within a hundred yards; 

1 them. There was a ring in his voice and a cool but at the first shots they ducked behind their 
confident manner about him that made it seem horses and turned away to right and left, stream- 
a matter of course to do what he said. But those ih'g off in both directions, instead of charging 
two poor fools didn’t feel it so. I suppose they right down on us. Indians hardly ever do charge 
were just crazy with fear, and the harder they straight in on men standing at bay. I loaded 
ran the more crazy they made themselves. At and fired my single-shooter as fast as I could 
anyrate they took no heed of him, but went on finger the cartridges; but I heard Tone’s repeater 
' whipping their horses and galloping as fast go bang, bang, bang, bang ! and I heard Ad’s 
as they could lay leg to the ground. In five warning voice saying, ‘Steady, Tom, steady: 
minutes they were clear out of sight over a you’re shooting behind ’em. take that white 
rise. Tom and I now laid close up behind Ad horse now, and aim a good length in front, 
and Billy, our horses all going strong ; the That ’s one of tlmir chiefs, i reckon.’ 
leading Indians were some three hundred yards Ad was standing behind us a foot or two lower 
. behind. down the hill with the horses behind him again, 

‘Shall I try a belt at them without stopping?’ so that they were quite covered by the hill from 
said Tom to Ad. ‘I could maybe give one of a chance bullet; but he himself standing upright 
’em a scare.’ was able to see over our heads where we were 

‘No; not yet,’ answered Ad ; ‘ it ’ll only make firing. I looked round for an instant to Toni’s 
War Eagle fight for his head worse to hear you side of the fight while my fingers were stuffing 
shoot ; and we can’t afford to waste no cartridges a fresh cartridge into the gun and closing the 
neither. There’s a steep bank to go down about breech. Bang went the Spencer again, and down 

two. miles ahead. If they don’t crowd us too came the white horse like a shot rabbit and 

hard till then, we ’ll stop a minute there to blow rolled over his rider. Instantly two other 
our horses and give ’em a rattle.’ Indians dashed up to the fallen man, and leaning 

But the leading Indians fiogged their war- down from their saddles without dismounting, 
ponies to a racing speed and closed on us fast, they swung him up between them, and so across 
Two or three of them began to shoot, and we the withers of the horse of one of them, and bore 
heard the ping of their bullets Hying past us. him out of the fray. 

Luckily, Indians are for the most part poor shots ‘Mind your side, Dick!’ shouted Ad to me— 
with a. rifle on horseback, and we were none of ‘mind that chap. Stop him if you can;’ and 

us touched. looking to my own side, I saw that the leading 

‘Give ’em a turn, Tom,’ said Ad. ‘Aim low.’ Indian, was urging his horse to go down over the 
And at the word Tom Jones dropped his rein brow some two hundred yards away, with the 
on his horse’s neck and twisting his body round view of getting behind us in the broken ground 
in the saddle, fired straight behind him. Bang! on that part of the slope. I brought my rifle 

‘ Rick off the ground,’ he announced triumph- instantly to the shoulder and was taking aim, 

antly ; ‘one of them ponies, is mighty sick. I when Ad called out : ‘Raise your sight, Dick, or 

aimed low, as you told me, Cap.’ draw a very full bead : you ’ve got the hundred 

His bullet had struck the ground well in front yards sight up.’ 
of the Indians, and rising from the graze, had I drew a full bead, and missed, 
hit one of their ponies, which instantly fell to ‘Too low, much,’ said Ad ; ‘you want to allow 
the rear. As he fired, each one of the leading more than that.— Now come on, boys,’ he added; 
Indians had dropped over the right-hand side ‘ let ’s scoot before they can bushwhack us among 
■of his horse and wheeled slightly to the right, this broken ground.’ 

thus covering his body completely from the shot. We sprang on to our horses again and hurried 
The effect was like the scattering of a covey of to the foot of the hill. We had an advantage 
partridges when a hawk makes a swoop on them, over the Indians in having the wagon trail to 
and we gained a little distance by this manoeuvre, follow. It led down the easiest grade, and was 
But now a lot of them began to edge off more comparatively smooth. Some of their bullets 
to the right, trying to draw up parallel to us on whistled past us as we ran ; however, none of our 
that side, which would enable them to use their horses seemed to flinch, and no rider was hit. 
rifles with more effect and be equally incon- We got away from that hill quite four hundred 
ven ient for us. Before They could succeed in yards ahead of our foes, 
doing so, however, the wished -for bank was near. ‘Choked ’em off that time,’ said Ad. ‘That 
I It was a place where the whole width of the high touching updid ’em good: they won’t crowd on 
prairie broke away steeply for about two hun- us in the open, I reckon, quite so quick. It’s 
11. dim..' yards down to a lower level. Ad turned that belt of timber along Jack Greek, though, 
*Wh J s saddle and took a look at the Indians, that I’m thinking of now. If they was to get 
Billy, said he, ‘the moment we’re over the edge, into that before us, it ’s all U P.’ 
y°^P ami hold War Eagle and my horse, Our horses were much refreshed by the 
and 1 11 hold the other twp. Mind you don’t' let short breathing spell we had given them, and 
em slip, now. Hang on to ’em like grim death.’ we dashed ahead at three-quarter speed. The 
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make of the bodies 'of white men they kill. But 
for all that, Billy heard some of the men telling 
about it when they came back, and we saw his 
eyes glisten. 

‘Billy,’ said Ad, ‘if you’d stampeded with 
them poor fellers as you started to do, you’d 
have run War Eagle to a stand-still in five miles, 
and you ’d be lying out there now carved up like 
them. But you obeyed orders and kept your 
nerve ; and from this out we’ll have to reckon 
you as a man in an Indian fight.’ 

Billy was pleased. 


and leaped off. The dismounted Indian ran 
behind his horse, which was standing still, for 
shelter ; but his legs showed underneath, and Tom 
hit him fair in the knees and doubled him up 
like a jack-knife. It was a neat shot. Then he 
fired three more shots at the two others, missing 
them, for all we could see, but it turned . them 
off our line. Tom sprang on again, and we loped j 
after Ad and the boy. We caught them up just 
inside the timber, Billy looking rather white and 
shaky with the pain, but he smiled at us. 

‘ Come on !’ said Ad — ‘come on, boys ; we 
must get out of this. Billy’ll do. The arm 
ain’t broken— only an ugly flesh-wound, and he 
hears it like a little john-man. — Don’t you be 
scared, Billy. If you get sick, I’ll ride War 
Eagle and tote you. He can carry double.’ 

We followed the pair as fast as we could go. 
We could hear the yells of the Indians to our 
right in the timber, though we could no longer 
see them ; hut we had the advantage of the 
wagon trail to travel on, and went considerably 
faster than they could travel through the brush. 
Presently we came to Jack Creek and crossed.it ; 
there was no water in its bed. We continued 
to gallop through the timber on the other side 
of it, and came out again on the prairie beyond, 
and had gone quite four hundred yards in the 
open before our enemies emerged behind us. 

‘ J ump off, hoys,’ said Ad, * and send ’em word 
we’re here. — Billy, you stay on your horse.’ 

We three leaped to the ground, and Tom and I 
opened fire again ; but the Indians kept dodging 
in and out of the edge of the timber, and we 
couldn’t see if we did any damage. They fired 
back at us ; but the range was too far for the 
rifles they carried — at least they didn’t hit us. 

‘How, come on again,’ said Ad; ‘just jog, so 
as to show them we ain’t afraid. They’ve got a 
sickener, I reekon. I wish we could meet a good 
party of the boys from the ranch, and we’d 
whoop ’em back again to where we .found 
’em.’ 

We were only seven or eight miles away from 
home now, and there was a chance of such a 
thing happening, though it didn’t come off ; but, as 
Ad reckoned, the Indians had had about enough 
of it. It is wonderful how a firm stand discour- 
ages them. Perhaps they had lost their chief. 
Anyhow, they retired, doubtless to gloat over 
the corpses of the two poor men they had j 
murdered, and left us to make our way to the ! 
ranch unmolested. Billy didn’t faint on the 
road ; but lie was most uncommonly glad to get 
in and rest his arm and have it dressed. He was 
a healthy youngster, and it healed up in three 
weeks. 

The day after the fight, a good crowd of us 
well armed went out and b.uried the bodies of 
the . two Arehds. We found three dead war- 

S ies that had been killed or crippled by our 
ets. Of course the Indians had carried off 
their dead, if there were any, • of which we had 
no proof, though we knew some of them were 
hard hit. Their giving up the chase so soon 
looked as if they had lost some warriors. They 
don’t care to fight so much unless they can get 
you at a disadvantage. Billy didn’t go with us 
to the burying, as lie had to stay at home and 
nurse his arm. Also, he was young, and Ad 
didn’t want him to see the hideous -work Indians 


Oi.i> City Trees, dear City Trees ! 

Whence comes your placid spell, 
You that scarce taste of sun or bre 
Yet breathe of both so well ! 


The summer sun on city walls, 

It bath a mournful air ; 

But where the bid Tree’s shadow falls. 
The peace of home is there. 


It is as if with ours and us 
They had for ever grown, 

And watched, as a familiar does, 
All changes we have known ; 


As if, amid the great unrest, 

Discouraged, faint, and sore, 

We would creep home to Nature’s breast, 
And found her at the door ; 


As if a mother’s sleepless love, 

That comes not twice in life, 
Hung wistful in those boughs above 
To lull us from the strife. 


Is it the souls of times gone by 
That stir those twinkling leav 
And make the sun kiss lovingly 
Their legendary sheaves ? 


A Tree ! It is a note from God, 
Wherever it has birth ; 

A spirit nurtured by the clod ; 

A glory to the earth. 


The great majestic Forest reigns, 
Aloof, in might and age ; 

He cannot share our puny pains, 
Although he may assuage. 


But you, poor pent-up Trees, whose fa 
So kindly, freshly, bends, 

You have no comrades of your race, 
You are our home-born friends. 


Dear City Trees ! still may you grow 
In nooks amidst the mart ! 

When innovation lays you low, 

The household gods depart. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The continent of Australia may be likened to j 
one immense plain, with a fringe of highlands 
dividing the interior from the encircling sea. On 
the west this fringe extends about two hundred 
miles inwards, and merges, in the great plain at 
an elevation of some two thousand feet. Thus, 
while possessing a bold outline of rocky ranges as 
its boundary on the seaward side, the vast territory 
of Western Australia finds its eastern limit fading 
into an arid azure of blue-gum trees, sandy wastes, 
and salt marshes. It is the vastness and the 
aridity of this great central plain which influence 
the whole character of the island-continent of j 
Australia, and which aftect its peoples more even 
than the oceans which surround it. 

Australia is to us now one continent, but in 
the youth of the world its eastern and western 
portions were separate islands. They only be- 
came united at what geologists call a ‘ compara- 
tively recent’ epoch. The western island was the 
more ancient as well as the larger of the two. 
At some remote period it was united with the 
Asiatic continent, from which it received the 
ancestral forms of what are now regarded as the 
peculiar Australian flora and fauna. The Western 
Australia we now know is the remnant of the 
vast primeval island which at some far-back 
period was severed from the Asiatic continent. 

It was in 1527 that the island-continent was 
made known to travellers from the northern 
hemisphere. Menezes, the Portuguese, in that 
year discovered what he called Terra Australis 
Incognita j and soon after him came the Dutch, 
who examined, and bestowed many names on, 
parts of the western coast. There came one 
Dutchman, Hontmann, who gave his name to 
a small group of islands; another, Doore, who 
gave his name to an island in Shark’s Bay; 
another, Ed el, who gave his name to the district 
around the Bay ; another, who named Gape 
Leeuwin after his own ship ; another, who gave 
the name of Nuytsland to the coast east of Cape 
Leeuwin. And so; on, until, in 1665, the Dutch 


government complacently named the whole 
continent ‘New Holland.’ Soon after this came 
Dampier to examine the north and West coasts, 
and to bestow a few more names ; and in 1697, 
Vlaming to discover and name the Swan River. 
Then for a period of about eighty years Australia, 
or New Holland, was neglected by navigators, and 
only came into notice again when Captain Cook 
took possession of Botany Bay in 1770. 

The Swan River Settlement was the gem of 
the colony now called Western Australia. In 
1826 the then governor of New South Wales, 
with a desire for lateral expansion, sent a detach- 
ment of troops to. occupy King George’s Sound, 
which had been discovered and named some thirty 
years previously by the famous Vancouver. Fol- 
lowing up this movement, Captain Stirling went 
in H.M.S. Success to spy out the land with a view 
to forming a Settlement. He anchored off the 
Swan River, and lie and his officers went in boats 
as far up the river as they could get. Captain 
Stirling reported so favourably of the land on his 
return to Sydney, that the governor recommended 
the Home Government to form a Settlement there. 

Thus it came to pass that, in 1829, Captain 
Stirling returned to the Swan River as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, commissioned to form and con- 
trol a new colony. Within a year, some forty 
vessels followed him, bringing a thousand settlers, 
with personal effects and cash estimated at 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
This we may regard as the capital with which 
the colony was started. Its progress was slow, 
and marked by many mistakes. The first was 
the over-liberality of the Home Government in 
offering large tracts of land to settlers with small 
means, the result of which was that immense 
areas of the best land near the coast fell into 
the hands of persons who were both unable to 
manage it and unfit for the hardships of pioneer 
life. Some of these early settlers soon got dis- 
gusted, and left, but retained their titles to the 
land so foolishly ceded to them. The new settlers 
who followed were unable to obtain land in 
favourable localities, and thus had either to 
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j travel far afield, or betake themselves to one of 1 
; the other colonies. In this way fresh immigra- 
tion was discouraged, and the population which 
did settle became scattered over such a wide 
area as to leave the colony for long without any 
: cohesion. 

Formany years the colony made little progress. 
Capital was scanty, and labour scarce .and very 
dear. Moreover, there was a difficulty in finding 
markets for their products, and the Swan River 
settlers altogether felt that their, lines had not 
fallen in pleasant places. Then came the rush 
to the gold-fields of Victoria, which still further 
depreciated the chances of the western colony. 
Finally, the colonists petitioned to be made, what 
the other colonies were rebelling against— a depot 
for convicts. The Home Government very 
promptly and gladly agreed to make Western j 
Australia a penal settlement ; and for twenty 
years, ship after ship discharged the scum and 
rascality of Great Britain in the Swain River. 
When, in 18G8, transportation was suspended, 
West Australia had absorbed about ten thousand 
convicts of various shades of criminality, which is 
I just about one-fourth of the present population. 

The original Swan River Settlement was only 
the south-west corner of the present colony. 
Western Australia now includes a good deal more 
than a third of the entire area of the Australian 
continent. Its coast-line is some three thousand 
five hundred miles in length,; and its acreage is 
estimated at six hundred and seventy-eight 
million four hundred thousand acres, or one 
million and sixty thousand square miles. This 
colony is eleven times as big as Great Britain, and 
it has only fi population of forty-two. thousand-— 
the ’population of a third-rate British town. 

Will it ever be fit for more? That is the 
great question of the moment, and there is not 
much difficulty in answering it in the affirmative. 
It has taken the colony sixty years to attain its 
present extremely modest importance, while its 
neighbours to the east have been adding to their 
population by the hundred thousand, and to tlieir 
h wealth by tile million. But. West Australia has 
had an unhappy childhood and an unfortunate 
youth. There is no reason why she should not 
have a bright maturity in spite of the errors of 
her creators and the dubious antecedents of her 
I pioneers. ■ 

In this great dominion of one million square 
miles there are several ranges of hills of 
considerable size and beauty ; there are several 
rivers which, irrigate, for at least a portion of the 
year, great stretches qf fine country ; there' are 
vast forests of maguificeut timber ; there are 
mineral treasures that are only beginning to be 
revealed to the eager searchers ; there are large 
tracts of land suitable for agriculture ; there is an 
abundant supply of both temperate and tropical 
fruits; and there is, in the. southern portion of 
the colony at anyrate, a climate which is said to 
, be the best in the world, and which is certainly 
’ not surpassed anywhere for salubrity. 

The handful of forty-two thousand people— -a 
population equal to ouly about one-hundredth 
part of_ what the next census will show the 
■ Australian continent to hold — have not done the 
utmost with their heritage ; but they have done 
a great deal. They have constructed some four 
” hundred and fifty miles of railway to connect 


their chief towns, and to bring down the forest- 
products to -the ports ; they have erected some 
three thousand miles of telegraph ; they con- 
tribute an annual public revenue of nearly four 
hundred thousand pounds ; and they have built 
tip an important export trade which amounts to 
nearly a million and a half sterling per annum. 
Not many years ago, Perth, the capital, was like 
a small sleepy English country town ; now it is" a 
‘city’ of ten thousand inhabitants, with numerous 
.fine buildings, half a dozen banks, two cathedrals, 
several churches, clubs, societies, and all the 
resources and luxuries of civilisation. 

Near Perth there is a little community which 
is unique in colonial history. A short distance 
to the north of the capital, some Spanish monks 
of the order of St Benedict founded the settle- 
ment of New Norcia, There for many years 
they have devoted themselves to the reclama- 
tion of the aboriginal tribes, and under Bishop 
Salvado there is now a considerable company 
of natives, trained to useful and industrious 
occupations. These blacks have been taught by 
the Benedictines to till the soil, grow the vine, 
and reclaim the waste lands. The monks have 
educated them, made musicians of many of 
them, and have at the same time not stifled 
them by confinement, but have given them in 
place, of their nomadic habits a taste for all 
outdoor athletic sports and exercises. This vigor- 
ous little community is a standing reproach, for 
it shows what might have been done for the 
Australian aborigines if they had been properly 
dealt with elsewhere. West Australia has a 
larger proportion of aboriginal natives than any 
other section of the continent, and it is good to 
know that the West Australians give considerable 
employment to these natives about the sheep- 
runs and farms. There are in this country many 
tribes which, have never even been seen by white 
men ; so it is impossible to tell what are now the 
numbers of this dusky race. 

Of this enormous colony — enormous as to 
territory, although insignificant as to population 
-—upon which the Imperial Parliament is about 
to confer the privilege .of responsible govern- 
ment, very little is known by English people at 
home, and, indeed, not a great deal of informa- 
tion has been published. Perhaps the latest facts 
are those which have been communicated by the 
late Attorney-General of the colony, Mr A. P. 
Iiensinan, to the Colonial Institute. 

Among the chief industries, perhaps we might 
say the chief industries, of the -colony at presen t are 
sheep and cattle farming. These farms are found 
along the banks of most of the livers in the 
southern portion of the country. There is some 
difference of opinion as to its agricultural capa- 
bilities ; but Mr Hensman says that, although 
there are many parts where, owing to the sandy 
nature of the soil and the absence of water, farm- 
ing cannot be carried on, yet there are numerous 
tracts well suited for wheat-growing. There does 
not, however, appear to be good reason for thinking 
that West Australia will ever rival her neighbour, 
South Australia, in the production of corn for 
export. At all events, some, machinery will first 
have to be devised for the storage and distribu- 
tion of water, if wheat-growing is to become a 
considerable industry. Even the most arid tracts 
have been made fertile by irrigation. 
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For the growth of fruits of all kinds the slender where the trees grow close together, and j 
capacity of West Australia is remarkable. In one of two hundred feet high may have a stem 
the south, the vine, the orange, the fig, and the not above a tout in diameter. But where grow- 
olive grow in perfection ; and the grapes are said ing apart, they attain enormous girth ; and one 
to be only equalled by those of .English hot- has been measured with a circumference of sixty 
houses. Any fruit of the temperate zone will feet at the base. 

attain perfection there. The distance is too From well-grown specimens of the Karri, 
great, probably, for any hope of market for these timber as much as twelve feet Wide can be 
fruits in Europe ; but there is one possible obtained. The wood is elastic and durable, 
industry in the preserving of them. There is although not very easily worked, and is splendid 
another in the making of wine, and the day is, for shafting and planking. Baron Mueller has 
perhaps, not far distant when West Australian introduced this tree both, into Victoria and into 
vintages will be familiar in England. Wine, in Europe, because of its easy culture, its quick 
fact, is now, and has been for some years, made growth, and its valuable timber. West Australia 
in the colony, although none of it lias yet found has millions of acres of it. 

its way ‘home.’ On the Darling Hills, near Next to its forests, the colony has heretofore 
Perth, there are many flourishing vineyards; relied most on its pearl-fisheries. These are 
and there are several" other districts as well conducted on the north and west coasts, and 
adapted for vine-growing. employ large fleets of boats. The pearls are 

i One great source of the wealth of the colony well known in England, and the value of pearls 
so far has been its forests. These are so enor- and pearl-shells exported has steadily increased 
mous and continuous, that the southern portion until it is now about one hundred thousand 
of West Australia has sometimes been described pounds a year. 

as one vast forest. At one time the chief export For some years West Australians have been 
from these forests was sandal- wood, in the ship- envious of the gold-mines of their colonial 
ping of which fragrant material to China con- neighbours; but now they have found gold for 
siderable fortunes were made. This trade, how- themselves. In the northern part of the colony, 
ever, is not nearly so important and so lucrative as gold lias been discovered in the district called 
it once was. For one thing, the sandal-wood tree Kimberley. It is a long way from ports and 
requires careful replanting, and the colonists were civilisation, and there is also a deficiency of water 
only bent on securing that which they saw before for crushing and other purposes. But already 
them, without providing for the future, so that a railway is projected, and the government are 
they have now to go farther and farther afield industriously boring for water. Gold-mining is 
for it. This of course adds to the expense, and now actively carried on at Kimberley ancl in 
reduces the profit; while, also, the prices obtain- other places; and although many of those who 
able in China have been steadily receding. The went with the first rush when the discovery was 
export now averages in value only about thirty reported, returned in disgust because of the hard- 
thousand pounds a year, It is an industry which ships of the life and the inconveniences of the 
may he revived by cultivation. situation, there is no doubt that West Australia 

At present, the most valuable forest-product is now to he added to the list of regular gold- 
is the Jarrah— a species of eucalyptus — which producers. There have been native traditions of 
rises straight from the ground to a height of a gold-mines for ages; and it is possible that the 
hundred feet without a branch, and which has. a deposits are very much, greater than is yet even 
girth of from twenty to thirty feet at the base, surmised. Anything seems possible in such an 
The durability of the timber of this tree is said enormous, and as yet practically unexplored 
to surpass that of any other known wood. When territory. 

carefully selected and cut while the sap is least Of even more importance is the recent dis- 
active, the timber is absolutely impervious to the covery of coal on the upper part of the Irwin 
borings of insects, and it has remarkable resistance River. The reports as yet are meagre, and there 
to the action of water. It is thus eminently is also a belief that coal exists in the Kimberley 
adapted, and is being largely used, for jetties, district. If the expectations are realised, then, 
piles, raihvay-sleepers, and the frames and West Australia may well indulge in dreams of 
planking of ships. Although very hard, it is prosperity, for, apart from her own proper needs 
used also in the colony for the flooring and — and there is native copper, lead, and iron to 
rafters of houses, and for furniture. One thing be smelted— her shores are the first that are 
in its favour for building purposes is that it is touched, or sighted, by outward-going steamers 
one of the least inflammable of known woods. from, Europe, and the last to be left on the home- 
As this valuable tree is known to abound in ward voyage. The ports of this colony are from 
West Australia over an area equal to the whole one to two weeks nearer to ns than those of any 
of Great Britain, it will be seen that the forest other of the Australian colonies, 
wealth is very great, and it is of special import- Such are a few of the characteristics and 
ance that it exists in localities within moderate resources of what some people are inclined to 
distance of the coast and harbours. regard as the coming colony. For the rest, the 

Another valuable tree is the Karri, also' a climate is such that Albany may one day become 
species of eucalyptus. This tree grows in the a favourite and fashionable health-resort for 
humid country near the rivers and towards the British and Anglo-Indian invalids, 
coast, and is the largest but one of the euca- Albany stands at the head of the inner: harbour 
lyptus tribe of the Australian continent. Sped- of King George’s Sound — avast natural harbour, 
mens have been found over four hundred Jeet in which is destined to he of Imperial importance, 
height, and stems have been measured three him- It is just round the south-west corner of 
dred feet clean up to the first limb. The stems ai’e Australia, in the very line of the- great trade of 
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the world with the colonies. It is a spacious and 
safe anchorage-ground, naturally and geographi- 
cally adapted as a harbour of refuge, a coaling- 
station, and a rendezvous for the navies which 
are being created for Australian defences. 

But it is plain that West Australia cannot go 
on and prosper without more people. She has 
plenty of room, but she has not all the attrac- 
tions for ordinary colonists that other parts of 
Australia have. Those who go must not expect 
to find a land flowing with, milk and honey, or 
to fill their pockets in a morning with gold 
nuggets. But those who can rough it, who have 
patience and perseverance, and who have the 
enterprise to beat out new tracks, and who have 
a small capital to start with, may do well. It is 
certainly a land of great natural wealth, waiting 
for development, and those who aid in the 
development will share in the reward. _ It .is not, 
however, a land for indiscriminate emigration. 




DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER 

CHAPTER XXI. — AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 

A few hours later, on that terrible Sunday — the 
last before the final disaster at Khartoum— -Sir 
Austen found himself in the great square of the 
town, in front of the Governor’s house, where 
a starving crowd of natives was already gathered, 
eager to hear the last; news of the deliberation 
going on inside tlie Palace. Sir Austen had been 
relieved for the time from his dangerous and 
difficult post at the Bourn- Gate, and had strolled 
inward into the city to learn for himself what 
hopes the Governor still had as to their chances 
of holding out till the army of rescue arrived 
to reinforce them. 

It’s wonderful how callous people get at last 
to the dangers of a siege, when once they’re in 
the midst of it. The constant rain of bullets 
from every side passes absolutely unnoticed. Men 
cross open spaces under fire without seeming to 
observe it. Even a shell exploding causes far 
less commotion than the full of an omnibus-horse 
would cause in Regent Street. So Sir Austen 
strolled on carelessly, undeterred by the distant 
tlnid of firing, through those covered streets, 
overhung with matting to keep off the heat of 
the mid-day sun, and past the hungry blacks who 
peered now and again from darkling doorways 
in the wall, greeting the English officer as he 
strode by with a military salute in true Sou- 
danese fashion. Sir Austen saluted in return, 
and stepped on briskly. But the square, when 
he reached it, was alive with an eager throng 
of superior natives, both soldiers and civilians, 
in every possible stage of weariness and misery. 
A long siege had loft its mark on all. Famine 
stared < visibly from every face. The gaunt 
Egyptians looked gaunter than ever : the stal- 
wart negroes were worn to shadows. Among 
them the officer’s quick eye was not long in 
picking out once more the still burly figure of 
his Irish friend Considine. 

‘What’s up?’ Sir Austen asked with consider- 
able curiosity, forcing his way not without some 
difficulty through the buzzing throng, ‘ A depu- 
tation to Gordon ? ’ 


‘Ye’ve hit it,’ Considine answered lightly,. with 
his accustomed easy devil-may-care expression, 
‘The precise game. A dozen of the chief niggers 
are in conference with the Governor, and they 
want him to surrender at discretion this very 
morning. But they don’t know Gordon, And 
from what I can guess of these fellows’ lingo, I 
fancy Gordon don’t see it in the same light as 
they do. They seem to me to be grumbling in 
their own tongue — which is a grand, one for the 
purpose — and I can certainly answer for it that 
we’ve all of us got a right to, for we’re con- 
founded hungry.’ 

As he spoke, an Arab a step or two in front 
of them turned round to them with an intelli- 
gent air and smiled. Considine was the first to 
recognise who it was among the confused crowd 
of similar white oriental dresses. ‘Why, man, 
hanged if it isn’t your cousin again,’ he cried, 
with a sudden look at Sir Austen. ‘Ah, hut 
lie’s a splendid Arab ! The devil himself 
wouldn’t know him from a born Mussulman, 
—Linuell, ye rascal, come here and tell .us what 
the bother’s all about. Ye can understand these 
niggers’ unconscionable lingo. Tell us what the 
dickens the black fellows are haggling over.’ 

‘Hush,’ Linuell answered, coming over to them 
with an almost reverential air. * Hush ! He’s 
going to speak. Let’s hear what lie says. I’ll 
translate it all for you as well as I can after- 
wards.’ 

Something in the tone of his voice compelled 
attention. Considine and Sir Austen looked up 
at once, and saw standing on the steps of that 
whitewashed Palace the well-known figure of 
a tall and commanding-looking man, in white 
European uniform and dark red fez, that showed 
off to the utmost advantage the chastened strength 
and majesty of his sunburnt face and grizzled 
gray moustaches. A buzz ran wave-like through 
the assembled crowd — a whispered buzz of 
‘Gordon! Gordon!’ The Governor raised his 
right hand for a moment, palm outward, as if to 
bespeak silence ; and all at once a sudden still- 
ness fell like magic even upon that motley crowd 
of noisy chattering orientals. One second they 
surged like a summer sea; then they looked up 
eagerly. Every man held his face upturned to 
hear, as Kasbiin Elmoos, Gordon’s most trusted 
native officer, called out loudly in Arabic : ‘ The . 
Governor will address you.’ But for some 
minutes the Governor himself only glanced round 
impressively with his deep blue eyes : his silence 
and his look, all pity and resolution, seemed 
well-nigh as eloquent in their way as his soldierly 
language. 

The crowd waited patiently, hanging upon 
his lips. Then Gordon, steadying himself with 
his hand on Kashim Elmoos’s shoulder— for lie 
was ill that day, and had been up all night 
making the round of the ramparts— gazed about 
him compassionately on that silent sea of eager 
black faces, and began to speak in rapid and 
fluent but very clear and distinct Arabic. 
Neither Sir Austen nor Considine could under- 
stand; one -word he said ; but his winning smile, 
his cheery voice, his resolute manner, his quick 
cadences of emotion as he passed in turn from 
chiding to exhortation, made them almost able 
to follow in rough outline the general sense of 
what he was driving at. As for the straining 
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mob of terrified orientals, they hung upon his 
words in breathless silence, and stroked their 
chins, muttering now and then in concert, ‘Allah 
is great. Gordon says well. He has faith to 
shame us. With Allah’s help, we shall hold out 
yet till hope comes of deliverance.’ 

But the Governor’s face belied his confidence. 
As he went on with his speech, even in that 
dire extremity, some electric spark from the 
great man’s heart seemed to run now and again 
through the entire assembly, so wonderfully did 
he inspire them all with the sense of personal 
devotion. They thrilled responsive. At one 
point, the Governor’s voice sank low and musical. 

‘ What ’s lie saying to them now?’ Considine 
asked in an almost inaudible whisper of Linnell, 
unable any longer to repress his curiosity. 

‘He’S telling them he feels it all, not for 
himself — not for his reputation— -not even for 
England — but for his people’s sake — these poor 
sheep of Soudanese, whom he has tried so hard 
to save and to benefit. If all is lost, it is for 
them that he grieves over it. Four long days 
and nights he has never slept nor closed his eye ; 
he has gone round the posts incessantly, and 
personally encouraged his starved and wearied 
soldiers to stand firm till help arrives from 
Wolseley. The question of food, he says, has 
worn him to a shadow. He is hungry for his 
people. But all will yet go well. If they will 
but hold out for three days longer, Stewart’s 
troops will be here : and for his part, come what 
may, he will never, never, never consent to sur- 
render. They may give up the town if they like ; 
that is their lookout ; but lie and we and Kashim 
Elmoos will die fighting to the last for God and 
duty. 5 

‘ Hooray ! ’ Considine cried out enthusiastically 
at the top of his voice. ‘And so say all of us, 
too, General. We won’t give way. We’re with 
you! we’re with you.’ 

Gordon looked down with a placid childlike 
smile in the direction of the suddenly interrupt- 
ing voice, and added in English, loud and clear : 
‘My determination is unshaken. I will hold 
out to the end. England will never allow us 
to perish. But even if she does, we must do 
our duty.’ 

Sir Austen pressed his way up through the 
surging crowd, now loosed in speech once more, 
and eagerly discussing this last deliverance of 
their Governor’s. ‘I have news for him,’ he 
murmured to Linnell, as they pressed forward 
together through the wearied throng. ‘ I believe 
help is nearer even than he supposes. We took 
a man prisoner this morning near the Bourre 
Gate, trying to make his way as close as he could, 
as a spy. From what Abdul Ahmed, who 
examined him, tells me, I think he can be relied 
upon for giving truthful information.’ 

They reached the steps, and moved slowly up 
to where Gordon himself had now taken his seat 
in a wicker chair on the platform of the Palace. 
Occasional bullets still whizzed past them with 
a whir; but the Governor nevertheless received 
them with that genial smile which never forsook 
him even in the last extremity. ‘What goes 
at the gate, Linnell V he asked, grasping Sir 
Austen’s hand hard, and looking down into his 
very soul with those clear blue eyes of his. ‘All 
well towards Bourre ? ’ 


* All well, as yet, I trust,’ Sir Austen answered, 
trying his best to imitate his great leader’s cheeri- 
ness. ‘But we expect a determined assault to 
be made before long. We took a dervish prisoner 
this morning in the outer ditch, attempting, as 
I believe, to scale the rampart and communicate 
with Faragh 5 - 

Gordon’s eyes gleamed steely at the treacherous 
Pasha’s name. ‘ Very likely ! ’ he answered, with 
a quietly contemptuous air. ‘Faragh can’t he 
trusted. I made that man, and I know now, if 
lie dared, he would willingly betray me. He has 
a cur’s nature, I fear. But I’m not afraid of 
him. If we die, at least we have done our duty. 
Though even now, two hundred men would be 
enough to save us. Two hundred Englishmen, 
of Probyn or Burnaby’s sort. With their help, 
we could hold out for another twelvemonth. — 
Well : Iioav about your prisoner V 

Sir Austen smiled back at that calm heroic face 
of a great man struggling with a sea of adver- 
sity. ‘ My prisoner tells us,’ lie went on, in a 
very quiet voice, ‘that the Mahdi has news of 
a severe defeat of his northern detachment on 
Saturday week by Stewart’s troops at Abu Klea. 
He understands that Stewart himself is wounded 
or dead, but that bis column has succeeded in 
reaching Metamneh. The dervish tells us that 
the army of relief made a reconnaissance in 
force at Metamneh on Wednesday, aided by our 
four steamers, which he seems to think have 
effected a junction with them. And he says that 
in the Mahdi’s camp every one is of opinion an- 
assault must be made not later than Tuesday on 
all available points, for fear the army of relief 
should arrive by Wednesday or Thursday.’ 

The Governor listened to this exciting news 
with profound interest. ‘My own information 
looks the same way,’ he murmured with that 
imperturbable calm of a brave spirit. ‘Depend 
upon it, we are only three or four days off now 
from our deliverance. I have wrestled with this 
trouble in prayer, and it is passing away. It is 
passing away, I feel certain,— -But which way 
it will pass away, we can’t tell yet. My grief is 
all for my poor starved people. I believe our 
ste a mers must really have met Stewart’s detach- 
ment. But that makes our danger all the greater ! 
for the moment. Everything depends upon the 
next four days. The Mahdi’s too good a strate- 
gist, you may be sure, not to know his one chance 
of success lies in preventing a junction. The 
nearer help comes to ns, the more eager the 
enemy will be to hasten liis assault. He’ll attack 
us to-night, I believe. He’ll attack before morn- 
ing. — I must see your prisoner, Sir Austen. 
Where have you left him V 

‘At the Bourre Gate,’ Sir Austen answered 
respectfully, ‘ in charge of Ali Ismail.’ 

At the words, the General, like a wounded man, 
sprang from his seat, astounded. ‘In charge of 
Ali Ismail,’ he cried with an incredulous; air. 
‘Why, Colonel, you surprise me! The man’s 
a spy, of course, who came near on purpose, 
hoping to he taken, that he might communicate 
with Faragh ! And you’ve left him in charge 
of one of Faragh’s own most intimate officers ! 
Why, what could you have been thinking about 1 
In a man less experienced and less trustworthy 
than yourself, I should be inclined to call this 
culpable negligence ! Depend upon it, the fellow 
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has a message from the Mahdi, ■ By this time, 
he’s arranged things comfortably with Faragh, 
no doubt. And the worst of it is, we don’t know 
whom to trust. We must go down .at once and 
try to prevent any further mischief.’ 

Sir Austen clapped his hand to his head in 
horror. ‘ Great heavens,’ he cried with a sudden 
burst of enlightenment, ‘ X must be mad ! i 
never even thought of it 1’ 

The General, never chiding him, moved down 
the steps with a resolute air. ‘This is bad news,’ 
lie said quietly. ‘ Very bad news indeed. I’ve 
heard none worse through all this day of trial, 
I distrust Faragh ; and I don’t know how many 
of his subordinates may be implicated with him. 
If we had only the enemy to deal with, we 
might hold out for weeks ; but with traitors 
in the camp — starvation and treachery to cope 
with at once — God alone knows now what may 
happen next to us. And when we. fall, they 
will treat my poor people as these wretches 
treated the defenceless souls in Berber.’ 


MODERN NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. 

IRONCLAD FIGHTS. 

Since the naval operations during the American 
Civil War opened the eyes of Europe to the 
necessity for ironclad or armoured war-ships, and 
the consequent need for heavy guns, there have 
been few opportunities of testing these modern ] 
monsters by the ordeal of real warfare ; yet naval 
actions between armoured vessels, or actions in 
which armoured vessels were engaged, have been , 
more numerous than is generally supposed. The 
famous light between the ‘Merrimac ’ and the: 
‘Monitor’ was the death-blow to the old order 
of things. 

■■ The ‘ Monitor,’ built by Captain Ericsson, was 
a turret ship, with a single turret, carrying two 
guns, throwing one-huudred-aud-eighty-pound 
shot. The armour of the turret was eight inches 
in thickness ; while the side-armour was five 
inches thick ; she had, however, a freeboard of 
about a foot only. The ‘Merrimac’ might be 
described as an impromptu ironclad . Among the 
vessels burnt or sunk by the Federals on their 
evacuation of Norfolk was the wooden steam 
frigate ‘Merrimac.’ It was raised by the Con- 
federates and cut down to the water-line ; both 
ends were decked over, and on the centre portion 
was built a casemate, something like the roof of 
a house. The walls of the casemate were of oak, 
two feet thick, faced by two layers of iron plating, 
four inches thick. She was armed with ten guns 
of various calibres. Both vessels steamed about 
five knots, and were utterly unseawortliy. 

On the _ 8th of March 1862, the ‘Virginia,’ as 
the ‘Merrimac’ had been rechristened, made her 
appearance among the enemy’s fleet, and imme- 
diately began to give them a .taste of her qua- 
lity. The ‘ Cumberland,’ a thirty-gun frigate, was 
rammed and sunk with _ startling rapidity; the 
‘Cougrcss,’ a fifty-gun frigate, was driven ashore 
and burned ; and another frigate was also driven 
ashore. By this time night had fallen, and the 

' ‘Virginia’ rested on her laurels, exjiecting to 
finish her work on the morrow. Beyond having 

J her loose hamper shot away, she was not damaged ; 
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but she had left her ram, which bad been inse- 
curely fastened on, in the side of the ‘Cumber- 
land.’ 

But the next morning an antagonist appeared 
on the scene in the shape of the little ‘ Monitor.’ 
The ‘Virginia’ had met her match. Both vessels 
immediately prepared for action, and the first 
fight between ironclads took place. The result 
was indecisive. The combat, a fierce artillery 
duel, continued for four hours. The distance 
between the combatants ranged from half a mile 
to close range, yet the armour of neither was 
pierced ; and : although both were badly battered, 
they did not sustain any vital injury. At last, 
as if by mutual consent, they separated, their 
crews being utterly worn out. It is related that 
during the "fight the crew manning one of the 
guns of the ‘ Virginia’ were found standing at 
ease. On the officer in command being asked 
why he was not firing, lie replied that ‘gun- 
powder was precious, and he could do her [the 
“Monitor”] as much damage by snapping his 
fingers at her every two and a half minutes !’ 
Although a drawn battle between the actual 
antagonists, yet the ‘ Monitor’ succeeded in its 
object, the saving of the remainder of the Federal 
. fleet. , This was the only fight of any conse- 
quence either the ‘Virginia’ or the ‘Monitor’ 
was engaged in. 

Next to the action between the ‘Virginia’ and 
the ‘Monitor,’ that between the ‘Alabama’ and 
the ‘Kearsarge’ has the most interest for us ; if, 
indeed, taking place as it did at our own doors, 
it does not take precedence. It illustrated in a 
graphic manner the value of defensive armour. 
The ‘ Alabama ’ was a barque-rigged wooden pro- 
peller, carrying eight guns, one of which was a 
rifled hundred-pounder. After two years of depre- 
dation, in which she inflicted incalculable injury 
upon the shipping of the United States, she re- 
paired to Cherbourg in the beginning of June 1864 
to refit. A few days afterwards, the ‘Kearsarge,’ 
which had been in pursuit of the ‘Alabama’ for 
some time, also arrived off the port. Captain 
Semmes of the ‘Alabama,’ partly from a feeling 
of chivalry, and partly, no doubt, from a feeling 
of superiority in his armaments, determined to 
go out and light his antagonist. The ‘Kearsarge,’ 
like the ‘Alabama,’ was a wooden propeller, but 
carried only seven guns. Unknown to Captain 
Semmes, however, she had been strengthened in 
a remarkable manner. Like the knights of old, 
she was encased in a suit of chain-mail. Amid- 
ships, on both sides, she was protected by a chain 
cable placed up and down from the rail to the 
water’s edge, tile whole being covered over with 
a thin planking, which completely concealed the. 
armour beneath. About ten o’clock on Sunday 
forenoon, 19th June 1864, the ‘ Alabama ’ left 
Cherbourg harbour, and came up with the ‘ Kear- 
sarge’ about seven miles from land. When the 
latter was about a mile distant on her starboard, 
the ‘Alabama ’ opened fire. Firing now proceeded, 
rapidly on both sides. The ‘Alabama’ had 
pivoted her guns to starboard, and in order to 
keep their respective broadsides bearing, they 
fought in a circle, both vessels steaming round a 
common centre with a distance varying from a 
quarter to half a mile. In about half an hour 
the firing became very hot, and the ‘Alabama’ 
began to suffer. She was hulled several times. 
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and a number of her men killed, while her shell 
in return did the ‘ Kearsarge ’ little damage. 
After the lapse of about an hour, the ‘Alabama 1 
I was in a sinking condition, the enemy’s shell 
having exploded in her sides and between decks, 
making large apertures, through which the water 
rushed with great rapidity. At last she hoisted 
sail to get away ; .but the ‘Ivearsarge’ was laid 
across her bows, threatening to rake her ; the 
‘ Alabama 1 thereupon surrendered, hut sank a 
few minutes afterwards. A few of her crew were 
. rescued by the boats of the ‘ Kearsarge,’ but most 
of them by tugs and pleasure- vessels, which had 
gathered round to witness the combat. The 
‘Kearsarge 1 was little the worse of the encounter 
owing to the protection her armour afforded. It 
is possible that if Captain Semmes had known 
the ‘ Kearsarge 1 was partially armoured, he would 
not have been in such a hurry to come out and 
fight, or he might at least have taken the same 
precautionary measures. 

Two years afterwards, the war between Italy 
and Austria gave the world an opportunity of 
witnessing for the first time a general naval 
engagement in which ironclads were engaged on 
both sides. Owing to the conflicting accounts of 
the contending parties, it is almost impossible to 
give a perfectly accurate account of the battle ; 
but the following narrative, compiled from the 
various reports of it which appeared in the Times , 
will give a tolerably clear idea of the main facts. 
On the 20th of July 1866 the Italian fleet was 
attacked by the Austrians off the island of Lissa, 
which the Italians had endeavoured to capture 
the day previous. The Italian squadron, which 
was under the command of Admiral Persano, con- 
sisted of eleven ironclads, six screw frigates, two 
paddle-wheel corvettes, three small gunboats, and 
several small steamers. Among the ironclads 
were the ‘He d’ltalia,’ a fine ironclad frigate; and 
the ‘Affondatore,’ a powerful ram of the newest 
construction, carrying the admiral’s flag. _ The 
Austrian fleet consisted of seven ironclad frigates, 
the ‘Kaiser,’ a wooden three-decker of ninety 
guns, several frigates and small vessels — altogether 
about twenty-tliree. The Austrian admiral, Teg- 
atthoff, had hoisted his flag on the ‘ Ferdinand 
Max. 1 On the morning of the day mentioned 
both fleets formed themselves into order of battle, 
in two lines, with the most powerful vessels in 
front ; and the Austrians advanced to the attack. 
When about two hundred and fifty yards distant, 
fire was opened on the Italians both from sea and 
land. They immediately replied, and the firing 
soon became appalling. Several of the Italian 
ironclads closed with the ‘Kaiser, 1 evidently 
mistaking her for the Austrian flagship. The 
‘ Be de rortogallo 1 tried to ram her, and struck 
into her with such force as to carry away her 
bowsprit, foremast, and a large part of the prow, 
the figure-head falling on board the Italian vessel. 
The ‘ Kaiser, 1 disabled, on fire, with her chimney 
fallen across her deck, managed eventually to 
escape with great difficulty. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian admiral, seeing the danger in which the 
‘ Kaiser 1 was placed, came to the rescue, and made 
a fierce attack on the ‘ Re d’ltalia.’ He directed 
his own vessel, the ‘Ferdinand Max,’ full speed on 
the Italian ironclad, which, with its rudder dis- 
abled and already damaged at the water-line, 
was stove completely in, and was engulfed almost 


immediately. It is said that as the ship was 
going down, half a battalion of marines stationed 
in the tops sent a parting volley on the deck 
of the Austrian flagship, killing and wounding 
eighty men. While this tragedy was proceeding, 
the Italian ironclad gunboat ‘ Palestro 1 caught 
fire, and presently blew up ; her crew refusing 
to surrender, were blown up with their vessel. 
The combat raged for two hours, during which 
the fleets forced their way through one another 
and changed places, when they turned round and 
prepared to renew the battle. The Italian squad- 
ron was still holding its ground, and the Aus- 
trians were waiting to renew the attack. Mean- 
while, the distance between the fleets widened ; 
the Austrians fell hack • and the Italians, after 
waiting on the spot until nightfall, made for 
Ancona. Although the Italians claimed the vic- 
tory because they remained in possession of the 
field of battle ; yet, losing two of their best iron- 
clads, and being foiled in their object — the cap- 
ture of Lissa— the victory must be given to the 
Austrians. The fact also that the Italian admi- 
ral, Persano, was in the following year expelled 
the service, gives a certain indication in favour 
of this decision. 

A period of eleven years now elapses ere the 
next naval engagement takes place. On the 29th 
May 1877 was fought the engagement between 
the British cruisers * Shah y and ‘Amethyst ’ and 
the Peruvian ironclad ‘Huascar. 1 In one of the 
periodical revolutions of Peru the ‘Huascar 1 had 
been seized by the rebels, and had put to sea on 
a roving expedition. This was all very well, if 
she had not interfered with British mail-steamers 
and forcibly taken coal from an English barque. 
Vice-admiral De Horsey determined to put a 
summary stup to these piratical proceedings, and 
set sail after her with the ‘Shah ’ and ‘Amethyst,’ 
and came up with the ‘Huascar’ off the town 
of lib. The ‘Shah’ and the ‘Amethyst 1 were 
unarmoured cruisers, the one of twenty-six guns, 
and the other of fourteen guns of various calibres. 
The ‘ Huascar,’ built at Birkenhead, was a turret 
ram, with turret armour five and a half inches 
in thickness, and a belt of four and a half inches. 
She was armed with two ten-inch three-lnmdred- 
pounders in the turret, and two forty-pounders 
on her maindeck. The officers of the ‘ Huascar 1 
were surprised at the appearance of the English 
vessels ; but they were more surprised at what 
followed. The ‘Shah 1 fired a gun for the 
‘Huascar’ to lay-to, and sent a boat on board 
with the message that Admiral De Horsey gave 
the ‘Huascar 5 just two minutes to surrender in 
the name of the Queen. This was resented by 
the rebel government, which was on board, as 
an unwarrantable interference in a purely family 
quarrel ; and they prepared for the fray. The 
English opened fire at six hundred yards, the 
‘Huascar’ immediately replying with her tliree- 
hundred-pounders. The ‘Amethyst 1 tried to 
rake the ram, but failed. The ‘Shah’ now fired 
her broadsides, which were discharged by elec- 
tricity, and in a few minutes the ‘HuascarV 
deck was cleared of everything but masts, turret, 
and smoke-stack. The ‘Huascar’ continued to fire 
at regular intervals ; but the gunnery was bad. 
After an hour and a half the ‘ Amethyst 1 was set 
on fire amidships, and steamed put of action. 
The ‘Huascar 1 now. attempted to ram the ‘Shalt; 5 
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but tins was prevented by good handling. The 
Peruvian was hit several times by three-hiui- 
dred-poimd shot, but ouly one completely pierced 
her armour. She now adopted new tactics, 
first advancing on the ‘Sluh’ and then on the 
‘Amethyst ; ’ but ramming was again prevented 
by good management and superior speed. After 
the battle had lasted for three hours, the ‘Huas- 
car’ slowly retired, a shell from the ‘Ame- 
thyst’ having destroyed the primers of the turret 
guns. She headed towards land, hut the enemy 
did not attempt to follow. She escaped in the 
darkness, and it was well for her she did, for 
about 10 p.M. a steam-launch from the ‘Shah’ 
was sent into the port of Ilo- with a torpedo to 
blow her up ; and it was by the merest chance a 
peaceful trader escaped destruction, being mis- 
taken for the ‘ Huascar.’ This encounter was 
considered a drawn battle. It is remarkable _ as 
being the only one in which British war-ships 
have been engaged since the introduction of iron- 
clads. 

In 1879 the ‘ Huascar’ again came on the scene. 
In that year war broke out between Chili and 
Peru. On the 21st of May the ‘Huascar’ and the 
‘ Independence,’ a broadside ironclad of twenty- 
two guns, fell in with the Chilian wooden corvette 
‘ Esmeralda ’ of twelve guns and the gunboat 
‘Covadonga’ off the. port of Iqiiique. Tiring 
immediately commenced between the ‘ Huascar’ 
and the * Esmeralda,’ and was kept up for two 
hours ; but as it was at long range, neither sus- 
tained much damage. Captain Grau of the 
‘Huascar’ at length determined to bring the 
engagement to an issue by ramming the ‘Esmer- 
alda.’ She was struck on the port side, but 
received little damage. Grau rammed again on 
the starboard bow, this time with more success ; 
a hole was made, through which the water poured 
and flooded the engine-room, putting out the 
fires. The powder-magazine was also flooded, 
and the men there drowned. These two failures 
to sink the ‘Esmeralda’ were owing to the engines 
of the ‘Huascar’ being reversed too soon before 
striking, thus diminishing the force of the blow. 
Although the Chilian now lay at the mercy of 
her opponent, she would not surrender. The 
‘Huascar’ now charged a third time, hitting her 
in the starboard side, at the same time firing 
into her; and the ‘Esmeralda’ foundered almost 
immediately. The fight had lasted altogether 
four hours. The ‘Huascar’ was little injured, 
the ‘Esmeralda’s’ shot failing to pierce her ar- 
mour, although her bows were somewhat damaged 
by the third charge. Meanwhile affairs had 
not been progressing so favourably with her 
consort. She had given chase to the ‘ Covadonga,’ 
which, being of lighter draught, escaped into 
shallow water, and the ‘ Independencia’ heed- 
lessly following, ran aground. The gunboat then 
took up a position where the guns of the ironclad 
could not bear, and pounded her at short range, 
until the ‘Huascar, having finished with the 
‘Esmeralda,’ came to the rescue, when the gun- 
boat made off and escaped. 

On the 8th of October 1879 was fought the 
engagement in which the ‘Huascar’ changed 
. hands. The Chilians had bent all tlieir energies 
on capturing the waspish little ironclad, which 
had kept their coasts in a continual state of terror, 
and bad done them a good deal of injury since 


the commencement of the war. On the morning 
of the day mentioned, after a chase of some days, 
the ‘Huascar’ found herself cornered by six of 
the enemy’s vessels— in fact, nearly the whole of 
the Chilian fleet, the most powerful of them 
being the sister-ships ‘ Cochrane ’ and ‘ Blanco,’ 
two of the most, powerful ironclads of the day, 
each carrying six twelve-ton guns. Grau, the 
commander of the ‘Huascar,’ finding himself 
caught, determined to try to make a dash 
through the enemy’s line, trusting to his superior 
speed to get away. The first shots were fired by 
the ‘ Huascar 5 at the ‘ Cochrane ’ at a distance of 
two miles * the first three fell short ; but the 
fourth pierced the ‘Cochrane’s 5 armour. The 
Chilian ironclad now opened fire, and its first 
shot deranged the revolving apparatus of the 
‘IiuascarV turret. The antagonists having now 
closed considerably, the ‘Huascar’ made several 
attempts to ram the * Cochrane,’ but failed, owing 
to the agility of the latter. The two vessels now 
being close together, an incessant fire of small- 
arms and machine guns was kept up on both 
sides. Presently a shell from the ‘Cochrane’ 

| struck the conning tower of the ‘Huascar,’ de- 
stroying it and killing Admiral Grau, who was 
inside. Tour officers were killed or wounded in 
rapid succession immediately on taking command. 
The ‘ Blanco ’ now coming up and joining in the 
fray, the Peruvian was soon almost disabled ; 
one of her guns also being disabled by a shell 
entering the turret. Unsuccessful attempts were 
now made on both sides to end the fight by ram- 
ming. The * Iluasear’s ’ Gatling had by this time 
been silenced by the Nordenfelts of the Chilian 
ironclads. At last, after an hour and a half’s 
fighting, the ‘Huascar’ surrendered. She was 
then in a sinking condition, hulled in all direc- 
tions, steering apparatus gone, and swept of 
everything hut her turret and smoke-stack. The 
‘ Cochrane,’ owing to the thickness of her armour, 
(six inches) was not much injured, most of the 
‘ Huascar’s ’ shot failing to penetrate. When the 
immense odds against the ‘Huascar’ are con- 
sidered, it must be granted that this was one of 
the most desperate and plucky actions ever 
fought. 

Although engaged in desultory skirmishes under 
her new flag with her old companions during the 
remainder of the war, this was the last serious 
action in which the ‘Huascar’ was engaged. 
She has survived to the present day, and took 
part in the recent Chilian revolution. Her 
checkered career, in spite of her insignificance, 
has gained for her a world-wide notoriety. 

The history of ironclad warfare is nearly told. 
The last occasion anything of the kind happened 
was in the Russo-Turkisli war of 1877. The 
Turkish fleet was so powerful as to overawe the 
Russian fleet, and no engagements took place, 

' although there were one or two torpedo attacks 
on Turkish monitors in the Danube. One of 
these was a night attack by six Russian torpedo 
boats on three: Turkish monitors at Sulina ; but 
the Turks, having been galvanised into life by 
Hobart Pasha, were on the alert, and the torpedo 
boats were beaten off with a loss of two of their 
number. ■ 

The newest type of ironclad, as the ‘Trafalgar’ 
and the ‘Nile,’ or even the ‘Thunderer’ and 
‘Devastation,’ have been wholly untried in war- 
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fare, and liow they would behave is a matter of 
conjecture; but enough has been related to 
dispel a somewhat popular belief that one well- 
directed shot would send an ironclad, like an old 
kettle with a hole in it, direct to the bottom. 

With the introduction of ironclad's, however, 
there has been developed an entirely new mode 
of attack — the use of the ram. Where ramming 
has taken place, it lias almost always been suc- 
cessful ; and to the cases we have narrated might i 
be added two of unintentional ramming. The 1 
first Was the ramming of the ‘ Vanguard ’ by 
the ‘ Iron Duke.’ The ‘ Vanguard ’ was struck 
on the starboard quarter between the main and 
mizzen masts four feet below the water-line, and 
sank in an hour. The second case was a much 
more serious one, inasmuch as two hundred and 
eighty -four me$ lost their lives. This was the 
sinking of the * Grosser Kurf first’ by the ‘ Konig 
Wilhelm’ in the German naval nmnceuvres in 
1878. The ‘Grosser Kurf first ’ was struck nearly 
amidships, and part of her side ripped completely 
off ; she sank almost immediately. Although 
ramming is fatal, it can easily be avoided when 
the intended victim is under control; but this 
is not always the case. It undoubtedly makes 
modem naval engagements more ‘dangerous,’ if 
such an expression may be used. 


A BURMESE CENONE. 

CHAPTER II. 

4 Then, Earn wood, to put the matter in a hut- 
shell, you owe your life to the girl V 

‘ I owe her my life,’ replied Mr Farnwood 
with grave emphasis. 

It was literally true. When, at the last 
moment, that daeoit stopped to make his final 
cut, Mali Mee had thrust out her arm and inter- 
cepted the blow, which, had it reached its mark, 
must have ended George Earn wood’s earthly 
career. As it was, the girl’s arm was as nearly 
as possible severed below the elbow; and she 
was still, three weeks after, the fight, in so weak 
a condition that her recovery was far from 
certain. 

Mr Farnwood himself had received several 
deep flesh-wounds, and was under orders to come 
to Rangoon on ‘ sick-leave ’ as soon as he could 
travel. Mr Anderson, the officer who was to 
relieve him, had brought up the force of police 
sent in reply to his message asking for help, 
and this gentleman had been at Shwaydoungyee 
ever since. 

The two were sitting in the veranda, whose 
floor bore dark suggestive stains no scrubbing 
could remove. Mr Anderson never forgot the 
sight it presented on that morning when lie 
arrived so opportunely; to quote the expression 
he used in his official report, the place ‘looked 
and stank like a shambles.’ And he could not 
look upon one corner without seeing a vision 
of George Farnwood sitting blood -drenched and 
faint against the wall, with the head of the 
unconscious Burmese girl resting in his lap. 

‘You will have to do something handsome 
for her,’ remarked Mr Anderson, - ‘ poor little 
body. She is a pretty girl, as Burmese beauties 
go.’ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 


‘ I shall marry her,’ answered Mr Farnwood 
briefly. . 

His friend screwed up his mouth and shook 
his head dubiously. ‘A fellow can’t well over- 
pay the woman who lias saved his life at 
such cost to herself,’ he said. ‘But to marry 
her! Think what it means, my dear man. 
You condemn yourself to life in this awful, 
country for ever, and to social ostracism besides. 
Moreover, you would put an effectual stop to 
your advancement in the police. I ’d think very 
carefully before I took such a step as that, 
F arn wood. The life Miss Mali Mee has saved 
wouldn’t he worth living, if you repaid, your 
debt by making her your wife.’ 

George Farnwood had thought the matter over 
very carefully ; indeed, during these last three 
weeks, which lie had spent on his bed, it had 
seldom been absent from his mind for an hour. 
He had learned from Mali Mee’s own lips how 
she had come to be in the bungalow that night 
when every one else had fled to the jungle. 
She confessed that she lingered behind when 
the others were hurrying away, and had at last 
returned and concealed herself in the bushes 
behind the thannah , She heard the daeoits’ cry, 
and watched Mr Farnwood go out with the 
policemen. When she saw him fall, she could 
not move for a minute ; but as soon as he 
got up, she knew he would go to the bungalow, 
and went in by the back way to meet him 
there. It was needless to ask what motive 
had inspired the girl ; and a thousand times, 
George Farnwood bitterly reproached himself 
for, having permitted her to stay. By doing 
so he had laid himself under an obligation he 
could meet in one way only; and he made up 
his mind to repay Mali Mee’s devoted love by 
making her his wife. He must do it, though 
every fibre revolted against the idea. The subtle 
instinct of race, unconquerable in himself, wholly 
wanting in the girl, forbade his feeling for her 
more than an indulgent liking such as he might 
have entertained for an intelligent dog ; and 
even that was now strangled by the debt she 
had forced him to incur. Mr Anderson had 
expressed in the plainest language the ter- 
rible bonds such a marriage would rivet upon 
him ; hut it was too late to harp upon its draw- 
backs now. He had given his word, and would 
not recall it ; for as soon as he could walk 
so far, he had gone to the hut where Mali Mee 
lay and had promised to marry her. 

‘I am going away in a few days,’ he had 
told her; ‘but when you are well again, I 
shall send for you to come to me. I am going 
to make you my wife.’ 

And Mah Mee had acknowledged the words 
which it had been the dream of her life to 
hear, with a simple : ‘Yes, rny lord!’ 

Shwaydoungyee had risen phoenix-like from 
its ashes, and save that the huts were cleaner, 
it presented much the same appearance as it 
had done before Boh Tsine’s memorable visit. 
The runaway policemen had not felt themselves 
equal to resuming their duty in the Imperial 
service, and had deputed Moving Louk to return, 
and convey their * resignation ’ to Mr Farnwood. 
The sergeant, trusting that his fifteen years’ 
good service would save him from punishment, 
had undertaken the task ; and was promptly 
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placed under arrest until the pleasure of the 
authorities should be made known. Mr Farii- 
wood had spoken his mind very freely to Moung 
Louk, and had promised that no effort on his 
part should be wanting to obtain smart punish- 
ment for bis cowardice. 

In view of the pending war with Upper Burma, 
the young officer was keenly anxious to report 
himself as fit for duty again ; and the first step 
in that direction was to. obtain proper medical 
attendance. Mr Anderson’s rough-and-ready sur- 
gery had patched him up sufficiently to face 
the journey ; and a day or two after his visit 
to Slab Mee, he was on his way down the | 
river, bound for Maulmain, where he would 
find means of crossing to Rangoon. He had 
intended to proceed direct to the hospital on his 
arrival at the latter station ; but, much to his 
surprise and gratification, lie was received at the 
wharf by the chief of his department, Coloned 
Crane, who refused to hear of any such arrange- 
ment. 

£ M.y wife has got a room ready for you, 1 he 
insisted. ‘The doctor is waiting at my house 
to take you in hand, and there is the dhaoly 
to convey you up to cantonments. — Come along ; 
Mrs Crane and my daughter are going to nurse 
you.’ 

An Indian hospital is not an exhilarating 

§ lace of residence for a convalescent, and Mr 
'arn wood felt that for every reason it would 
he well to accept the Colonel’s warmly pressed 
invitation. Accordingly, he allowed liimself to 
be placed in the' canvas-covered stretcher or 
dhooly, and was carried up to his chiefs house 
in cantonments without more ado. 

Once fairly installed there, he could not but 
congratulate himself on his good fortune in find- 
ing such a haven. Mrs Crane’s kindness and care 
would alone have made it a pleasure to be her 
patient-guest ; but when he was allowed to ex- 
change his bed for a sofa in the veranda, and bliss 
Mabel Crane took over charge of him, he looked 
forward almost with regret to the day when he 
should no longer be able to pose as an invalid. 

But that day, if the doctor was to be believed, 
was a long way distant yet. His strength had 
been sapped by loss of blood, and the slightest 
exertion was strictly prohibited. Indeed, had 
not Colonel Grane supported him in his petition 
to be allowed to remain in Burma, Dr Ritchie 
would have summoned a ‘Medical Board’ and 
packed him off to England on six months’ sick- 
leave by the first homeward-bound steamer. 

‘The man will fret himself into fever if you 
insist, doctor,’ said Colonel Crane. ‘lie doesn’t 
want to leave the country just now, and very 
rightly. He is marked for promotion ; and it 
would be folly for him to go away home while 
there’s every chance of the Upper Province being 
annexed; besides the Government wants all its 
best men on the spot.’ 

‘It goes against my conscience,’ answered the 
doctor doubtfully. ‘However, there’s a great 
deal in what you say. And after all, the cold 
weather is coming on. _ Farnwood has a sound 
constitution, and .he is in the best possible 
hands. We won’t say any more about sending 
him home for the present.’ 

So the question was dropped, much to the 
satisfaction of all concerned — save Mrs Grane. 


That lady had warmly seconded her husband’s | 
suggestion that they should take Mr Farnwood | 
in ; but had done so under the impression that 
the patient would jump at the doctor’s recom- 
mendation, and go home as soon as he could be 
moved. And with no little anxiety she saw her 
daughter take her place as nurse-in-ordinary. 
She liked the young man herself ; but Mabel 
■was her only daughter, and was a girl regarding 
whose future any mother might be pardoned 
for, being ambitious. The young lady had only 
been in Burma a few weeks, having come out 
from England for the first time shortly before 
Mr Farmvood’s arrival. She had a beauty of 
her own* and that, with the fresh complexion 
the climate had not had time to drive from 
her cheeks, had already won Miss Grane admirers 
among the most eligible men % in the station. 

A junior police officer, however promising, was 
scarcely the man an ambitious mother could 
regard with an eye of favour ; and Mabel had 
betrayed such eagerness to take her share of the 
nursing duty that Mrs Grane allowed her to do 
so with considerable misgiving. 

It was indeed the casting together of fire and 
tow. George Farnwood, fresh from the long 
exile which had made him a stranger to the 
society of women of his own race, was peculiarly 
susceptible to their influence. Mabel Grane, bat 
lately released from the schoolroom, brought 
ready-made admiration and sympathy to bear 
on one fully entitled to both. She had listened 
with breathless interest to the story of his fight 
with the dacoits, as given by her father and 
mother, while Mr Farnwood was confined to his 
room ; and every clay whetted her anxiety to see 
him and hear the history again from his own 
mouth. 

He had gratified her wish on the first evening 
they met ; and Miss Grane was a little puzzled 
to find that the chief actor’s account differed in 
one essential particular from those she had 
already heard. No mention had been made by 
her parents of the fact that a young Burmese 
girl had taken a prominent part in the affair, 
much less that this girl had saved the life of her 
European friend at fearful cost to herself. The 
story, as Mr Farnwood told it, possessed a 
romantic element which multiplied its interest 
tenfold ; and she was at a loss to understand why 
such a feature should have been ignored. The 
young man’s manner of referring to this girl, 
moreover, gave the impression that there was still 
something to learn ; but as he did not appear 
willing to speak of her, Miss Crane’s natural 
delicacy curbed her curiosity. 

Mr Farnwood could not share with her a secret 
he felt bound to withhold from her father, of all 
men. His marriage with Mali Mee would, he 
knew, put an end to all promotion in the police ; 
and lie felt justified in maintaining silence 
regarding ; his , matrimonial intentions until the 
step in rank, he had been unofficially informed 
was in store for him, was gazetted. The local 
government of Burma holds that by espousing ’ 
a daughter of the soil an officer creates a link 
between himself and those over whom lie is 
placed which is prejudicial to the free exercise 
of authority. The theory may or may not be 
correct, but with that we have nothing to do : 
it exists. George Farnwood knew it, and meant 
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to take tlie last step lie could hope to get with- 
out imperilling it by- making premature dis- 
closures. Mabel’s omission to inquire into his 
relations with Mali Mee relieved him greatly, 
and inspired him with a certain grateful respect. 
The feeling which had prompted the Burmese 
girl’s self-sacrifice was, lie knew, abundantly 
obvious, and could not fail to rouse the sympa- 
thetic interest of any woman. When, therefore, 
Miss Grane carefully avoided all reference to her 
in their daily conversations, ■ George Earn wood 
strove to atone for his reticence on this point by 
doing his best to entertain and amuse her. 

He succeeded only too well ; and ere he had 
been a fortnight under Colonel Grane’s hospitable 
roof, his eyes were opened to the fact that he 
found in Mabel’s society a charm which grew 
sweeter and stronger every day. They were of 
necessity thrown much together. The so-called 
‘cold season ’ in B unna is only comparative, and 
during the day the : heat precludes outdoor 
amusement almost as completely as in the re- 
cognised hot weather. Mabel had little to occupy 
her in the house beyond self-imposed tasks ; and 
the guest had nothing to do. Hence, while the 
Colonel was kept from morning till night in his 
office, where work just now was unusually heavy, 
and Mrs Grane was absorbed in household cares, 
it was in the natural order of things that the 
two young people should pass their time together. 
And if the truth must be told, George Farn- 
wood resigned himself to his dangerously pleasant 
fate with little thought of the entanglement to 
which intimacy with Mabel might give rise. 

But Mrs Grane, passing to and fro on her 
many duties about the house, would often note 
with" a troubled wrinkling of the brow bow close 
the two heads were to each other, or with what 
rapt attention her daughter appeared to be 
listening to Mr .Farnwood. It was very plain 
tiiat the understanding between them was grow- 
ing, from her point of view, unsatisfactorily 
good ; and at length she felt constrained to speak 
to her husband on the subject. Colonel Grane, 
however, did not share her apprehensions as she 
could have wished. 

‘ You think Farnwood and Mab are falling in 
love with each other,’ he laughed. ‘Ton my 
word, Helen, you give them credit for losing no 
time. I can’t imagine you are right. But, what 
if they are V 

‘ Hugh !’ exclaimed MrS' Grane incredulously. 

‘Well, my dear?’ 

‘You surely don’t mean that you would 
approve of such a thing? A police officer on 
three hundred rupees a month! When Mr 
Watsdene, and Captain Albroke, and Mr Herring- 
don — all of them men in a good position — with 
means — devoted to Mabel,’ said Mrs Grane dis- 
jointedlv. 

' The (Monel stroked his moustache thought- 
fully. * I don’t know anything about the gentle- 
men you mention so far as their regard for Mab 
is concerned, except that she doesn’t seem to care 
two straws for any one of them,’ he answered 
with gravity. ‘And if I must speak plainly, 
Helen, I shouldn’t in the least object if Farn- 
wood did win Mab’s affections. — ■Now, don’t 
distress yourself,’ he continued, laying his hand 
upon his wife’s. ‘ Farnwood is bound to get on 
in his profession, and he is as fine a fellow as we 


are ever likely to meet. We will just let things 
slide . 5 

‘It would he a deep disappointment to me,’ 
sighed Mrs Grane. ‘ But of course ’■ 

A glance from her husband silenced her. 
‘Wliat was I when we married, Helen?’ he 
asked gently. 

Colonel Grane was a penniless subaltern in 
Her Majesty’s service when he committed matri- 
mony ; life had been a struggle for many years ; 
but the loud lamentations raised by friends of 
both parties had never found an echo in the 
thoughts of either Hugh or Helen Grane. 

‘ Is it quite the same ?’ asked Mrs Grane 
slowly. 

‘Quite; save that Farn wood’s prospects are 
better than mine.-— Come, Helen ! We can’t cast 
a stone at people who marry for love . 5 

‘ Of course we are not sure that they do want 
to marry yet,’ said the lady, seeking comfort in 
the uncertainty she had a few minutes before 
tried to convince herself did not exist. 

‘No, we aren’t,’ answered the Colonel, smiling. 

‘ We will therefore postpone all conjecture till 
there ’s better ground for it . 5 

But ambition is too strong to be easily routed 
by argument, however subtle or persuasive ; and 
Mrs Grane was by no means gratified to learn, a 
few days later, that Mr Fnrmvood had kindly 
I consented to remain in the house for another 
fortnight or three -weeks during the Colonel’s 
absence. 

‘He was very reluctant to stay,’ said his host 
‘ He has got some foolish idea that he ought not 
to trespass on our hospitality, as he puts it, any 
longer. In fact, I had to be candidly selfish, 
and tell him I. only wanted him here as ehem- 
Iridur, which was partly true. The bazaars are 
full of bad characters just now, you know, wife, 
and I shall he much easier in my mind if Farn- 
wood is acting watchman while I ’in away.’ 

‘ Surely there ?s no fear of daeoity in Rangoon , 5 
said Mrs Grane, rather coldly. 

‘ Not daeoity, in the legal sense of the term — 
“Five persons or more , 55 5 quoted the Colonel; ‘but 
there is grave danger of incendiarism and 
burglary ; and the presence in the house of a 
dacoit-slayer like Farnwood is the best possible 
protection you could have.’ 

‘I can’t say I am a nervous woman , 5 remarked 
Mrs Grane, holding up her needlework and 
inspecting it with a critical eye. 

‘There is not a pluckier woman in the East 
than yourself, dear , 5 replied her husband with 
warm sincerity ; ‘but you must make allowance 
for my fears on your account and Mab’s . 5 

The condition of the bazaars gave ample 
reason for Colonel Grane’s wish to provide a 
protector for his house and its inmates whilst he , 
was away ; and he had explained to George Farn- 
wood that the indications of uneasiness in the 
city urged him to request the continuance of his 
stay. There had been numerous fires, whose 
origin could not be traced, and were more than 
suspected to have been the handiwork of incen- 
diaries. Burglaries of a peculiarly audacious 
character had been perpetrated in the suburbs, 
and. it was unusually difficult to obtain the I 
evidence of the sufferers. This state of affairs 
had grown tip since the surrender of Mandalay ; 
and the steady increase of violent crime all. over 
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the Lower Province was traceable to the numbers save her the pain he must suffer by breaking 
of ■ bad characters who had come from native off intercourse with her, he continually caught 
territory to ply their nefarious trade. himself wondering whether Mali Mee could not 

If Mrs Grane did not regard Mr Farnwood’s be satisfied with a large pecuniary recompense 
prospective stay with any favour, Mabel’s satis- in place of fulfilment of his promise. And as 
faction made amends for it ; and she told the Mabel grew daily clearer to him, he braced hi m- 
young man frankly that she fully approved her self to face the question more boldly. Was he 
father’s action. bound to ruin his whole career and sacrifice 

* ‘ We were not looking forward to being left the happiness of his life to requite a debt 
alone,’ she said ; c and it will be much nicer for which had been thrust upon him? Would any 
you to stay with us than to go and live by one blame him if lie set aside a promise which 
yourself in that horrid little bungalow near the had been wrung from him by an overstrained 
railway.’ sense of duty? Then involuntarily his memory 

‘Are you very nervous people?’ inquired Mr flew back to the scenes enacted that night in 
Faruwood, . the Shwaydoungyee bungalow. He saw Mah 

‘I am— awfully, 3 replied Mabel; ‘but mother Mee lingering alone in the dark forest, to be 
is not ; nothing frightens her. She laughs at near him ; he heard her pleading to be allowed 
the idea of dacoity in Rangoon; hut then she to stay and share his clanger— or his death, 
lived in dreadful places in the jungle when Dared he offer money in return lor such love as 
she first married, ancl measures safety here by this? He could not. But the thought of marry- 
the dangers she used to encounter.’ ing her was now ten thousand times more repul- 

‘Did she ever make the acquaintance of sive to him than it had been two months ago, 
dacoits V asked Mr Farnwood. before he knew Mabel Grane. 

‘Indeed, she did,’ replied Mabel, by no means Ancl while the difficulties of his position grew 
unwilling to recount adventures such as have hourly greater, while he wavered between faith 
befallen few ladies in India since the Mutiny, and falsity with every thought, the knot was cut 
‘Once she was left alone for a night in camp for him by Mabel herself. They were strolling 
at some place clown in the Mergui district, in the compound one evening, and their talk 
While she was asleep, a Malay crept into the had taken a deeper turn than it had ever done 1 
tent, and stood over her with a kriss, threatening before ; though Mabel had never mentioned Mali 
to kill her if she did not give up the money Mee’s name, she could not forget the girl’s 
papa had with him. Mother put her hand heroism, ancl the nature of her talk with Mr 
under the pillow, as if to give him the keys, Farnwood to-night seemed to indicate that she 
and shot him dead through the sheet.’ * might safely touch upon the subject. 

‘Very few ladies, or men either, for that ‘Forgive me for asking you the question,’ she 
matter, would have had the presence of mind said hesitatingly, ‘but I have always wanted to 
to do that,’ was Mr Favnwood’s comment. ‘ Mrs know more about the girl who was wounded with 
Grane can use her revolver, evidently.’ you in the dacoit fight. Have you heard lately 

‘Yes; she contracted a habit of keeping one how she is going on?’ 
loaded by the bedside when she was with papa ‘Not a word, Miss Grane. You see, she can’t 
in the Amman Hill Tracts, and she has never read or write, nor can her mother; so I am 
broken herself off it; she says it gives her a unable to communicate with them.’ 
sense of security when she is alone.’ Mabel looked up in surprise. ‘ Do you mean 

1 1 don’t wonder at it if she makes such practice that you have never even tried to find out how 
with the pistol’ she is, Mr Farnwood? That you have allowed 

Colonel Grane took his departure next day two months to pass without even knowing 
on one of his periodical tours of inspection, whether she is alive, or dead ? ’ 
and Mr Farnwood entered upon his office of No answer from Mr Farnwood. 
chaukidar, which merely required that he should ‘Surely you don’t mean that you are utterly 
occasionally satisfy himself that the native indifferent to the fate of the girl to whom you 
watchmen did not pass the night in sleep, owe your life ?’ she continued almost pleadingly, 
He could not fail to notice that Mrs Grane’s ‘Mr Farnwood, I can’t believe this of you..’ 
hearing towards him lacked something of its There was a long silence. Mabel would have 
old cordiality; and while he could not have spoken again ; but a glance at her companion’s 
explained exactly how he gathered the impres- face hade her be silent, and she waited for him 
sum, he felt that, in spite of Colonel Grane’s to answer. 

earnestly reiterated assurances, he was wear- ‘You are not to think I have forgotten her,’ 
ing out his welcome with his hostess. That he said presently, ‘or that I do not mean to 
Mrs Crane’s change of demeanour was owing repay her as fully as I can. — Before I left 
to his rapidly advancing intimacy with her Shwaydoungyee,’ he continued, ‘I told Mah Mee 
daughter did not at first occur to him ; but as I intended to marry her, and I am only wait- 
the days went by and their repeated tete-a-tetes ing till my promotion is gazetted to send for 
grew more and more confidential, he began to her.’ He caught Mabel’s eye as he spoke, and 
recognise the truth. . As a matter of fact, the instantly averted his gaze. ‘ I did not tell you 
mother’s prognostications had been well founded, this before,’ be continued, ‘ because, were "the 
George Farnwood suddenly discovered, as one authorities to hear of my intention, they 
awakens from sleep, that Mabel was far more might cancel the promotion they have promised 
to him than she had any right to bo to a man me. My marriage will put a final stop to my 
who was pledged .to marry another woman ; and professional advancement, and I may as well take 
while he told himself that he must seize the what I can now.’ 

first opportunity of explaining his position, and ] * But is it necessary to do this, Mr Faruwood ? ’ 
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burst out Mabel. ‘ Is it fair to yourself, I mean ? 
It cannot be right to ruin yourself thus.’ 

: ‘ What else can I do, Miss Grane V 
Even had Mabel known what to reply, she 
could not have spoken at once. She forgot to 
reproach herself for having for a moment 
imagined that this man was untrue to the char- 
acter with which she had invested him : he was 
worthy of it ; of the best she could have attrib- 
uted to her ideal hero. When she did answer 
her tone was hard and formal. ‘Of course, if 
you have promised to marry her, you must 'keep 
your word/ she said. ‘‘Let us go in; I am 
growing cold.’ 


SPORT IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 

A few months ago a gentleman in British Hon- 
duras received from an English correspondent 
an inquiry as to the sport to be had in that 
colony. He answered that there was very little 
to be had, and further dissuaded the inquirer 
from coming thither to search for game. In 
this he was probably right, for, unless a man is 
prepared to rough it to a very considerable extent, 
and can with safety defy the dangers arising from 
the malaria of the tropical marshes, tinned food, 
and often unwholesome water, and has a skin 
impervious to the attacks of sandflies, mosquitoes, 
and ticks, with which the bush is infested, he 
had better not attempt to explore the forests in 
search of sport. 

The statement, however, that there is very 
little to he had we do not consider correct; and 
a man who is prepared to face these dangers, or 
who is indifferent to them, will find in British 
Honduras such opportunities for gratifying his 
love of adventure as may well recompense him 
for his journey to this little-known and only 
partly-explored colony. 

Jaguar and puma are fairly numerous in the 
southern and western districts ; while one species 
at least of ocelot is common; the quash and the 
night-walker, probably the quasje and the kinka- 
jou of science, as well as the opossum and the 
little ant-eater, are plentiful ; an animal locally 
known as the ‘Bush Dog/ which we think is the 
tayra, is found. Otters, with beautiful fur, haunt 
the rivers, and the howling monkeys are also 
common in the southern portion of the colony. 

Turning to those that would afford the traveller 
a welcome change from his diet of salt pork and 
army rations, there are the peccary, as well as the 
white-lipped variety, the warree, an animal which, 
when in droves, is so fierce and so formidable 
with its long sharp tusks that even the jaguar 
will not venture to attack it. The tapir or 
mountain cow, more dreaded by the native than 
even the jaguar, is also eaten, as are the gibonet, 
the Indian rabbit, and the armadillo. 

Deer are fairly plentiful in the colony, and 
there are probably several species, amongst which 
the Mexican deer finds a place. Stalking is very 
little resorted to, the deer being mostly come 
upon accidentally in the pine-ridges ; occasionally, 
however, the small plantations are cautiously 


approached up wind in the early morning ; and 
at other times the pine-ridge is fired in" a feu- 
places, and the hunter returns when the young 
shoots are just beginning to sprout. 

The iguana is very common, and the traveller 
will always be in a position to procure this deli- 
cacy, which, though repulsive-looking in life, 
affords a dish very like chicken, and by no 
means to be despised even by an epicure. 

Turning now to the birds, he will find a con- 
siderable number of species. Among game-birds 
will be seen the crested eurassow ; the guan, 
locally called the qnam ; and the delicious- tina- 
mou partridge. On the western frontier he may 
meet with the beautiful Honduras turkey, now 
becoming rare, a bird which alone is worth all 
the journey to Central America and the hardships 
of travel. Wild-fowl are numerous during the 
winter months, making their appearance simul- 
taneously with the advent of strong north winds, 
which commence about October every year. 

The commonest of the cluck family, at least 
about Belize, is the teal, which is to be seen in 
small wisps flying about the marshes at the back 
of the town. In the marsh-belt, which extends 
some fifteen miles inland, are found innumerable 
egrets, boat-bill herons, night-herons, cranes, and 
a species of ibis about the size of a fowl, locally 
called the clucking-hen. Pelicans are very nume- 
rous, and are generally to be seen in flocks of 
six or seven around the ‘cays’ and the shoal 
water of the coast. It is considerably smaller 
than the African species, and is of a light gray 
colour, with the exception of the quill leathers, 
which are black, ancl the neck, which is of a 
rich maroon colour. 

The American osprey and a smaller kind of 
fish-hawk may at any time be seen hovering over 
the coast ; and numerous birds of prey are to he 
found ; one we remember seeing being little larger 
than a wood-pigeon, with light-blue wing coverts, 
each feather of which was spotted with black ; 
and another, a kind of buzzard, with tremendous 
claws and beak, in whose crop, however, we could 
find only whelks. 

The graceful frigate-bird is one of tlie com- 
monest sights to the inhabitants of Belize, and 
can be said, indeed, to be always visible. We 
have often watched these birds sailing along, now 
rising and now descending without any apparent 
motion of the wings, though we have fancied we 
detected a slight movement of the long forked 
tail. 

Parrots are very numerous in the colony, of 
which two species are frequently tamed and make 
fair talkers, though inferior to the gray African 
bird. Toucans are represented by two or three 
species, and are commonly seen around Belize in 
the autumn months when the tamarinds and wild 
grapes are ripe. There is excellent pigeon-shoot- 
ing to be had at the ‘cays’ in November and 
December; the species generally shot is called 
locally the bald pate, from the white patch, of 
feathers on its head. 

To the ornithologist, an excursion in this colony 
could not fail to be of the greatest interest, as the 
number of the different- species of birds cannot 
fall far short of, if it does not exceed two 
hundred. Around Belize alone we have been 
able to identify upwards of twenty ; while there 
are at least a dozen more that we know well, but 
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cannot determine the exact classification, and we 
have neither taken into account any members of 
the finch or linnet tribes, nor the humming-birds,; 
of which there are several species. 

Fish are to be found in great variety both in 
the sea and in the rivers ; but their capture, 
especially in the latter, is very seldom attempted, 
and the art of fishing is very little understood. 
The home market is fairly well supplied with 
; fish, principally by the inhabitants of the ‘cays,’ 
who effect their capture by means of casting-nets 
and seines, both home-made, as well as by lobster- 
pots, drop-fishing, and trolling. 

Sharks infest .the sea, and are found in great 
numbers in the harbour, making bathing impos- 
sible except in 1 crawls ’ constructed for the pur- 
pose, a precaution which the large number of 
deaths from the jaws of these monsters fully 
justifies. 

In order to give the intending visitor some 
idea of the game likely to be encountered, we 
will give a brief account of twp morning excur- 
sions in search of game, one in the marshes on 
the outskirts of the town, and the other in the 
heart of the bush. 

In the winter of 1888 we occupied quarters at 
the old military barracks, which are situated on 
the shore, about half a mile to the north of the 
town. The parade ground lies between the 
buildings and the sea ; and, as it is for the most 
part beiow. sea- level, it is very swampy, and affords 
a capital hunting-ground for plover and crane. 
When the strong north winds, accompanied as 
they frequently are with heavy drenching showers, 
blow, the swamps and marshes around are fre- 
quented by duck and teal, and in the early 
morning one stands a chance of having some 
good sport. On one such morning early in 
December we set out to try our luck, nor were 
we disappointed ; for suddenly with a shrill 
whistle a bird rose from the shore, and with a 
■ snap-shot we managed to secure it, a species of 
whimbrel, locally known as the Turkey plover. 
The report of the gun seemingly roused to life 
the shore ; flocks of sandpiper, interspersed with 
dotterel, wheeled around once or twice before 
settling, while with a loud cry of alarm a 
‘ Georgia Bull’ winged its way to the marsh. 
This curious bird is very common about Belize, 
and appears to have similar habits to the moor- 
hen. Pursuing our way along the shore we 
heard, presently, a harsh grating cry, which we 
recognised as the call of a toucan, coming from 
the direction of a tamarind tree. Cautiously 
approaching, we were successful in securing it. 
This bird, about the size of an English jackdaw, 
is, of course, chiefly remarkable for its beak, 
which is shaped like an inverted keel, being four 
inches long by two inches broad, and was light 
green in colour, with a band of light purple 
running all along the upper mandible. The 
. throat and cheeks were orange, and the back of 
the. head was black with a crimson gloss ; the 
back, breast, and wings were of a black-blue 
colour ; the upper tail coverts were pure white, 
and the under deep vermilion. 

At the report of the gun a loud rattling alarm 
came from a cocoa-nut palm, and away dashed a 
belted kingfisher. We felt tempted to send the 
contents of our second barrel after it, for many a 
time has that shrill warning cry at a critical 


moment robbed us of our game. The next 
moment we were glad we refrained, for flying 
over the rifle-range we spotted two blue-winged 
teal, which we marked down iu a small pond the 
other side of the marsh ; and aided by the long 
coarse grass and the high banks of the pool, we 
made a successful stalk, hut, alas ! an unsuccessful 
shot ; and the two teal winged their rapid flight 
inland. 

As we returned home we secured a magnificent 
osprey, which we intended to preserve, W e bail 
heard" great things of ^ our local taxidermist, and 
had seen some fairly creditable work of his, so 
we sent him the bird together with a couple of 
buzzards and a tyrant fly-catcher, and asked him 
to skin them. : Three months passed away in 
silence, and then a parcel arrived. : We opened 
it, and there lay a confused mass of feathers, in 
which with some difficulty we recognised the 
buzzards, or rather the remnants, hut no osprey 
or fly-catcher.' In their stead was a letter from 
the artist, expressing great regret for his failure, 
and for which lie did us the favour of not 
j charging ; but he excused himself on the 
plea that the * fish-hawk is too tender to be 
skinned, and the woodpecker was too badly 
wounded.’ 

Towards the end of March we left Belize with 
a friend in a sailing-vessel for Jonathan Point, a 
place some sixty miles distant to the south, where 
there was a cocoa-nut walk and banana plantation 

belonging to a Captain M. , at whose house we 

were going to put up. We started about nine 
on a, beautiful moonlight night, with a fair wind. 
Arriving at our destination, we were cordially 
welcomed by our host ; and after a refreshing 
dip in the sea and a substantial breakfast, we 
sat down to discuss the programme for our visit 
It was decided that we should make a start at 
daybreak next morning, under the guidance of 
an experienced Carib bushman. In' the mean- 
time our host offered to show us liis plantation. 
Accordingly, we started along the beach ancl 
through a fine cocoa-nut grove ; then turning 
inland, we struck a narrow bridle-path nowhere 
wider than a riding, and in most places no 
bigger than the rack of the Midland counties. 
! After a walk of about a mile and a half we 
reached the plantation, which was situated along 
the bank of the South Stanu Creek River, 
at that time at very low water. This river, 
which rises in the Cockscomb Mountains, and 
which was made the basis of operations whereby 
to explore that range just one year later than the 
date of which we are writing, reminded us very 
forcibly, with its alternate shallows and deep 
pools, of a trout stream. During our walk we 
saw only a few small birds ; and though we took 
our guns with us, we only got a shot at one bird, 
called by the natives ‘peam-peam,’ a mangy- 
looking gray crow. 

For the benefit of those intending to try hush- 
shooting in this colony, we must warn any one 
against attempting it in the rig-out as we did. 
We simply wore the ordinary English shooting- 
suit, with a cartridge belt instead of a bag ; but 
long before we had gone a couple of miles, we 
were envying our guide, who, with a loose linen 
smock and trousers, was pounding along with 
bare feet, as if he was on a smooth hard road. 
B , who had been hush-shooting before, was 
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better off, as lie had his suit of lighter material, 
and wore moccasins, while we had shooting- i 

hoots. 

The thing which struck me most was th e 
almost: entire absence of underwood, as we should 
understand it in England ; its- place- was- taken by i 
a bewildering network of creepers, well named 
tie-ties, -which ran along the ground and leapt 
from tree to tree in wild array. The ground was 
covered with dead leaves, often completely hiding 
the tie-ties and interlacing roots of the trees, 
making it extremely difficult to avoid stumbling, 
and still harder to prevent scaring any game that 
might be in the neighbourhood. We only noticed 
one flower, a kind of convolvulus, the blossoms 
of which were very similar in colour to prim- 
roses. 

The trees were of all sizes, from the ‘ poke- ' 
no-boys/ the size of broom handles, and armed 
with long stout thorns, up to the magnificent 
silk-cotton tree, whose wedge-shaped buttresses 
rose at least twenty-five feet from the ground. 
We went in single file, our guide first, armed 
with a heavy machete or cutlass, with which 
he cleared a path ; and a muzzle-loader charged 
with about two ounces of SSG shot. I came 
next, armed with one of Lancaster’s Colindiaus, 
with BB in the right barrel, and an ounce and 
three-quarters’ bullet in the left; and last of all 
came B — — with one of Greener’s guns, loaded 
with buckshot in both barrels. 

Soon after entering the bush, I had a rare 
fright, for a tie-tie caught under the hammer of 
my gun and exploded the charge. Luckily, I 
always carry my gun pointing well to the side, 
so I only cut up the ground for a few yards to 
the left of the party ; but our guide jumped as 
if he had really been shot, and seemed very 
unwilling to believe that he was not wounded ; 
while I was rather scared, and thought that I had 
minimised our chances of success by the untimely 
discharge. 

After auother half- hour’s walk, however, the 
Carib turned round and whispered excitedly 
that he ‘smelt warree and with rising hopes, 
we crept cautiously through the bush, and in a 
few minutes came upon the creek, now a dry 
bed, with here and there a pool of stagnant 
water or patch of soft mud. Down this water- 
course we stole, still in Indian file, for a few 
hundred yards ; when the acuteness of our guide’s 
olfactory organs was fully verified, for we came 
upon a soft patch churned with the marks of 
innumerable feet, and even I smelt a strong and 
unmistakable odour of pig. With, if possible, 
more caution, we crept on, until suddenly the 
Carib pointed towards the right bank, and I saw, 
a few yards away in the bush, a ‘warree.’ We 
all three fired simultaneously; arid the Carib 
followed up his shot with a dash among the 
trees, and almost immediately we heard him 
shoot again ; and following, as best we could, we 
found him standing over an expiring warree, 
which had a large ugly wound on its back. To 
this the guide jubilantly pointed, and claimed 
the pig as his prize, asserting that we had all 
missed our first shots ; and having dragged the 
game a few yards, he went off to look for some 
dry wood for singeing it, preparatory to taking it 
; home. 

As soon as he had left, being rather sceptical 


as to the ability of any man, however expert, to 
overtake an unwounded and startled warree in 
the bush, and having noticed trie grefffc trouble 
the Carib lmd taken to keep one side of the pig 
uppermost, I quietly turned it over, and there, 
sure enough, to our great delight was a large 
wound behind its left shoulder, which was cer- 
tainly not made by the Carib’s slugs. We 
mutually congratulated one another, for, though 
we should certainly have lost the pig had it not 
been for our guide’s wonderful quickness and 
second shot, yet we were confident that he could 
never have come up to it if it had not been dis- 
abled at our first discharge. 

‘When, he returned, 1 silently pointed out to 
him the wound behind the shoulder, and he at 
once affirmed that it was also the effect of his 
second barrel ; hut how one charge was capable 
of making two wounds at right angles to one 
another he was unable to explain, and he appeared 
rather discomfited. 

He now cleaned the warree, and carefully cut 
out the musk glands over its tail, and then, 
hanging it up to a poke-no-boy, he piled dry 
leaves and branches round it until it was almost 
entirely concealed and then fired the pile. In 
about five minutes the pig was well singed ; and 
then, having tied its legs together with a tie-tie, 
he hung the eighty pounds of pork round his 
neck and led the way home at a fast walk. 

On our return journey, beyond losing our way 
for a few minutes and limbing a tinamou, which 
rose some distance in front of us, nothing par- 
ticular occurred, and we were soon enjoying the 
luxury of a bath, preparatory to sitting down to 
a luxurious dinner, at which stewed iguana and 
warree steak formed the principal dishes. 

If this paper should succeed in awakening the 
interest of scientific men for this little-known 
colony, arid so be the humble means of opening 
out to science new and strange forms of life, 
which we are sure exist within its limits, or at 
least of enabling more extended information to 
be gained regarding the habits of little-known 
animals, we shall be amply repaid for our labour 
on a subject which, indeed, is to us ever fraught 
with interest and pleasure. 

VIRTUES ASCRIBED TO PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

It is not merely on account of their beauty and 
great rarity that precious stones have .from 
remote ages been held in the highest favour, 
although, no doubt, these alone are the reasons 
that have weight with us at the present day. 
Imitation gems are almost as pleasing to many 
people as the genuine ones ; and when they are 
worn simply for personal adornment, their com- 
parative cheapness is certainly an advantage to 
those of slender means. Moreover, precious stones 
are often so cleverly imitated that it is very 
difficult for any one but an expert to distinguish 
a spurious gem from a real one. 

There was a time, however, when these 
stones were often prized and worn for other 
reasons than their beauty ; and therefore, even 
the most perfect imitations would in such cases 
have -been regarded as utterly valueless. Of 
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course it must not be inferred that our ancestors 
always wore valuable gems, for even in those 
days the poorer classes had to content themselves 
with cheap ornaments when they indulged in 
finery. But precious stones were -formerly 
supposed to possess peculiar virtues, which, apart 
from any other considerations, rendered them 
more or less valuable. The reputed virtues of 
some were of a most miraculous nature, and 
happy indeed the fortunate possessors of these : 
gems ought to have been. ^ : 

' Although popularly supposed to be itself a 
deadly poison, the diamond lias from remote ages 
been credited with the power of protecting the 
wearer from the evil effects of other poisons, 
a reputation which it retained until compara- 
tively recent times. According to Pliny, it also 
keeps off insanity. Amber, too, was supposed to 
possess the latter virtue. Besides the diamond, 
several other stones were supposed to possess 
medicinal virtues. The ruby was considered 

f ood for derangements of the liver as well as for 
ad eyes. The sapphire and emerald were also 
credited with properties which rendered them 
capable of influencing ophthalmic disorders, and 
there is a superstitious belief that serpents are 
blinded by looking at the latter stone. 

The turquoise, although not credited with 
either remedial or protective properties so far as 
disease was concerned, was nevertheless regarded 
as a kind of sympathetic indicator, the intensity 
of its colour being supposed to fluctuate with the 
health of the wearer. The latter, moreover, by 
virtue of the stone which he carried, could, it was 
said, fall from any height with impunity. The 
Marquis of Villena’s fool, however, was somewhat 
nearer the truth when he reversed the popular 
superstition in his assertion that the wearer of a 
turquoise might fall from the top of a high tower 
and be dashed to pieces without breaking the 
stone. 

The opal was looked upon as a tlmnder-stone, 
and although many women now appear to have 
a strong superstitious prejudice against wearing 
one, it was in bygone days held in the highest 
estimation, for it was supposed, to combine the 
virtues of several other gems. On the other 
hand, the onyx — so named on account of its 
resemblance to the colour of .the finger-nails— 
could scarcely have been a nice stone to wear, for, 
according to medieval superstition, it rendered 
one particularly susceptible to annoyance from 
nightmares and demons. 

Temperance advocates, if they have any regard 
for the beliefs of the Greeks and Romans, might 
seriously consider the advisability of distributing 
amethysts among drunkards, for it was supposed 
that these stones prevented intoxication. Coral 
was made use of by the Romans as a protection 
against the evil eye.; and popular superstition 
has credited the topaz with the power of- depriv- 
ing boiling water of its heat. 

Perhaps the most wonderful properties, how- 
ever, were ascribed to the chimerical stones which 
many creatures were supposed to carry in their 
heads. Most of our readers have no doubt heard 
of the precious jewel which the toad carries in his 
brain-box ; and so-called toad-stones, which were 
in reality the teeth of fossil fish, were formerly 
worn in finger rings as a protection against 
poisons, at the presence of which they were 


supposed to change colour. It was thought that 
the best stones were those voluntarily ejected by 
the living toads ; but as the latter were not 
addicted to freely giving up their treasures in 
that way, it was necessary to procure the coveted 
articles by other means, and the recognised 
method was to decapitate the hapless batrachian 
at the instant he swallowed his breath. The feat 
naturally demanded considerable celerity, such as 
could only have been acquired by constant 
practice ; and it is not unreasonable, therefore, 
to assume that although the endeavours to gain 
possession of the jewel were perhaps numerous, 
they must invariably have been unsatisfactory, 
especially to the toads. The eagle stone was con- 
sidered an excellent thing to wear during preg- 
nancy, and the swallow carried in its stomach 
stones of great medicinal value. 

The brain of the tortoise was supposed to con- 
tain a wonderful stone, which was efficacious 
in extinguishing fire, and when placed under 
the tongue, would produce prophetic inspiration. 
Another stone possessing the latter property was 
to be found in the eye of the hyena. The head 
of the cat, however, was thought to contain what 
would undoubtedly have been the most wonder- 
ful and most desirable treasure of all, could it 
have only had a real instead of an imaginary 
existence, for that man who was so fortunate as 
to j>ossess this precious stone would have all his 
wishes granted. 


VOICES. 

Decembers wind was keen and shrill ; 

„ The streets were desert, bleak, and bare ; 

I could but inly feel the thrill 
Of wintry sky and leaden air, 

Made 4 

Of lamp and gas Tis onTli’e^ 

There fell a voice whose faded trill 
Gave little sign of memo cheer ; 

For Fortune’s hardest shafts are hurled 
On hearts that hunger through the world. 

The face was thin and wan ; the frock 
So tattered, scanty, old, and thin, 

Was feeble screen to meet the shock 
Of cold without and cold within ; 

Yet ever clear above the din 
There rose : ‘ The thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day to mock 
It did but seem her misery, 

And Fortune’s hardest shafts but hurled 
On hearts that hunger through the world. 

‘ I will not leave tliee nor forsake,’ 

Is yetTthe only voice that cheers 
The aching heart of man to slake 
■ His weary lot of hopes and fears— 

Fiail pendulum ’twixt smiles and tears !— 
To find a haven safe at last; . 

And anchorage therein to take, 

: From the keen wind and biting blast 7 
Of Fortune’s shafts, no longer hurled 
On hearts that hungered through the world. 

W. Iv. Lease. 
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There is a winding stair leading up to the 
trifoiium ; and as though to help us to realise 
the rigour of the rules of the proud Templars, 
there is a small cell passed on the way up in the 
thickness of the north wall, too small for a man 
to stretch out his limbs in, and lighted oidy by 
two slits opening into the church, in which 
tradition says offenders were imprisoned, and per- 
formed penance. No reference to this cell can be 
made without mention of an unfortunate Grand 
Preceptor of Ireland who was placed in irons in 
it and left there to starve to death. In the wide 
and light fcriforium, or gallery, are now placed ; 
the interesting Elizabethan and Jacobean monu- 
ments removed from the walls in the restoration. 
Among them is one to the memory of James 
Howeil, ‘ the worst of poets,’ author of the Epis- 
tolai Howelliante, or Familiar Letters. 

Next in interest to the Temple is the Gam- 
bridge round church. This stands in an open | 
space on the east side of Bridge Street, in a part 
of the town once called the Jewry. It was built 
in the reign preceding that which saw the masons 
gradually raising tip the Temple, in London ; 
and is, consequently, of a more massive character. 
It is forty-one feet in diameter, and the circular 
colonnade within, it has eight cylindrical pillars 
and semicircular-headed arches enriched with 
; chevron ornament. The upper part of the tower 
supported by this circular range of columns is, 

; like the chancel, the work of a later century. It 
was raised to a- greater height than the Norman 
masons contemplated ; but has now been reduced 
| front its Plantagenet pretensions and covered with 
i a conical roof. 

[ The Northampton example has likewise seen 
! vicissitudes. Both rotunda and chancel were 
originally of Norman workmanship ; but all the 
Norman chancel was taken down in a succeeding 
century and rebuilt in the manner then in vogue ; 
and all the upper part of the rotunda at a later 
period. Though this, too, was replaced, many 
other alterations and additions were made which 
affected the original plan, including the erection 
of a steeple west of the rotunda, and an apse 
eastwards of the chancel. Seeing that the wall 
that once surrounded the town and the castle 
that once protected it have both disappeared, and 
that a great lire (1675) destroyed a large portion 
of the town, it is a matter of congratulation that 
any portion of this nationally interesting fabric 
is still left to its. 

The Essex example is smaller than either. It 
is built of flint with stone dressings. A porch 
' has-been added west of the rotunda ; and, as at 
Northampton, an apse has been thrown out from 
the east end of the chancel. There are but six 
pillars in the ring to sustain the tower, and form 
the arcaded ambulatory round the building. The 
windows throughout are of a later date than the 
Original Norman structure ; and the roof over 
the ambulatory is broken at intervals by dormers. 
Jn each face of the low central tower, which is 


hexagonal, is a small window opening ; and its 
pyramidal roof is surmounted by a vane. 

The ruins of ‘the fifth round church are at 
Temple Bruerne, in Lincolnshire. 

Curiously, Norman masons gave expression to 
the same continuity . of idea by forming circular 
east ends to. some of their other churches. These 
semicircles were in some instances as massive and 
solemn and austere as the round churches ; and 
they had the same heavy solid cylindrical columns 
that seem so little removed from the huge mono- 
liths of Druidical times, only arranged in a semi- 
circle at the east end, instead of in a circle at the 
west end ; and they admitted of an ambulatory, 
only it was round the east end instead of the 
west. The venerable church of St Bartholomew, 
in Smithfield, built by the minstrel of King 
Henry I., Rahere, is an example. The nave and 
transepts have been destroyed, and only the choir 
is standing ; but this, in its vastness, solidity, and 
simplicity of aspect, and antique grace, is a most 
interesting relic; and at the east end of it is a 
set of cylindrical pillars looking as much like 
monoliths as the Norman masons could make 
them. In less stupendous buildings the semi- 
circular east end became an apse only, without 
the rounded columns that give the grander fabrics 
so much majesty. The Priory Church on Holy 
Island had, originally, an apse to the choir, and 
others at the east ends of both the north and 
south aisles of it. As time went by, a large 
number of Norman buildings were enlarged by 
setting back the east ends, and thus elongating 
the chancels ; hence it comes to pass that, as in 
this case, they have been removed to make room 
for these extensions, and only practised eyes can 
detect they ever existed. Occasionally, a semi- 
circular apse may yet be seen in small 'ancient 
edifices that have not been altered. A striking 
example may be found at the foot of the Bewick 
Hills in North Northumberland in a small chapel 
there, that is very appealing in its reverential 
simplicity, in which the window-openings are 
but a finger-length in breadth. 

Another phase of the use of the circle in our 
ecclesiastical fabrics is to be noted in the round 
towers of the churches in the eastern counties. 
There are about a hundred and seventy-five 
examples of them, and, with the exception of 
ten or a dozen, they all. occur in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Three of these exceptions may be seen 
in Cambridgeshire, two in Berkshire, two in 
Sussex, two in Essex, one in Northamptonshire, 
and one in Surrey. They have all every evidence 
of extreme antiquity, thick walls and very small 
window-openings, like loopholes, which, however, 
in some cases have been considerably enlarged in' 
Plantagenet Tudor times. The walls are 
generally four feet thick, and the only entrance 
is from the interior of the nave, an arrangement 
that must have made them veritably towers of 
strength. We can but remember that from the 
earliest times the buildings required for a com- 
munity have always been associated with towers. 
From the days of the building of Babel to those 
of the last Parisian Exhibition, it lias always 
been, ‘Let us build cities and make towers.’ 
Perhaps it is a matter of curiosity that so 
| few of them have been circular ; for not only 
, early columns, hut early arches, door-heads, and 
[ window-heads, were of a semicircular form. Be 
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tlififc as it jnay, we learn as a fact that as 
centuries rolled by* the erection of ecclesiastical 
buildings in circles was discontinued throughout 
the land. 
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CHAPTER XXII.— THE BEGINNING OH THE END. 

Early next morning, about three o’clock, as 
Linnell was dozing uneasily in ; his bed, on the 
second floor of an old Arab house not far from 
the Bourre Gate, a strange sound and tumult 
in the city awoke him suddenly. It wasn’t the 
mere ordinary fusillade or boom of the batteries : 
he could sleep through that quite carelessly now. 
It was something out of the common. He rose, 
and opened the latticed window to explore the 
mystery. Looking out across the flat roofs, 
•a fierce red glare met his eyes to eastward. 
Something up, undoubtedly ! Heavy firing was 
going on along the Blue Nile line, in the dead of 
night, in the direction of BouriA 
At the very same moment, even as he looked 
and wondered, an answering red glare burst up 
like flame towards the slcy on the west, along the 
White Nile front, in the direction of Messalamieh. 
Heavy firing was going on in that quarter too. 
A horrible din seemed to grow upon his ears as 
he stood and listened. It was plain the enemy 
had assaulted in force — and from two sides at 
once. The end had come at last ! The Mahdi 
must be making his final attempt on Khar- 
toum 1 

With a tremor of awe, Linnell rose hastily and 
put on his Arab dress as usual. Then he took 
his field-glass in his hand, and stepped out upon 
the flat white rouf of the tumble-down villa. His 
quarters were in one of the highest houses in the 
whole town, from whose top terrace he could 
command the entire Messalamieh district. Gazing 
in that direction, he saw at once by the red glare 
of the fire and the white light of dawn, a number 
of swarthy clambering objects that swarmed and 
clustered over the rampart by the Messalamieh 
Gate. They looked like black ants, at such a dim 
distance, seen through the field-glass against the 

E ale white wall of the fortifications ; but Linnell 
new in a second they were really naked black 
Soudanese soldiers, creeping one by one into the 
doomed city. They had filled up the ditch below 
with bundles of straw and palm-branch brush- 
wood, and were escalading the wall prone on 
their bellies now, like so many cats or crawling 
insects ! ' 

At one glance he took it all in, that awful 
truth, in its full horror and ghastly significance. 
Those crouching black barbarians had almost 
carried the gate by this time, and iif half an hour 
more the town would be glutted and given over 
to indiscriminate slaughter and rapine. Only 
those who have seen the black man at his worst 
can tell what nameless horrors that phrase 
encloses. 

But before Linnell had time to make up his 
mind which way to go, or where duty most called 
him, another wild shout surged up simultaneously 
from Ike Bourn'. Gate, and another red glare burst 
fiercer and wilder than ever towards the pale 
expanse of tropical heaven. 

The startled European turned his glass in the 


direction of the new noise, but saw no naked 
black bodies scaling the walls over in that 
quarter. The cry and din towards Bonrrd 
came all, it seemed, from well within the gate. 
The mad red glare that burst up anew to the sky 
was in the city itself. Then Linnell knew at 
once what had happened on that side. Faragh 
Pasha had betrayed them ! The game was up ! 
His creatures had basely opened the eastern 
gate ! The Mahdi’s wild gang was already within 
the beleaguered city ! 

In that awful hour, every European heart in 
Khartoum was stirred .by but one thought. To 
the Palace ! To the Palace ! To die defending 
Gordon ! 

With a throbbing bosom the painter hurried 
down the stairs of that crazy old native house 
and rushed out into the deserted streets of the 
city. The gray light of dawn and the red 
reflected glare of burning houses illuminated 
together the narrow tangled alleys. The minarets 
of the crumbling old mosque across the way stood 
out in pale pink against the lurid red background. 
But not a soul was to be seen in the deserted lane. 
Though the din and tumult rose fiercer and ever 
fiercer from the two main assaulted points, the 
silence in the empty houses on either side was i 
almost death-like. For most of the Mussulman 
inhabitants had quitted the town three weeks 
earlier, by the M ahdi’s permission, leaving few 
non-combatants within that doomed precinct 5 and 
the handful that remained were now cowering 
in their own gloomy little sunless bedchambers, 
waiting for the successful tide of negro savagery ! 
to burst in and massacre them like sheep in a 
slaughter-house. 

Linnell girded up his burnous forthwith, and 
ran at all speed through the empty streets in the 
direction of the Palace. As he neared that cen- 
tral point of the entire city, crowds of . natives, 
Egyptian officials, black Soudanese soldiers, and 
terrified Arabs, were all hurrying, for safety 
towards the Governor’s headquarters. It was a 
general sauve qui yeut; all thought of their own 
skins, and few of organised resistance. Still, at 
the very moment when Linnell turned into the 
great square, a small body of Nubian troops was 
being drawn up in line, to make for the Bourre 
Gate, where the enemy was thickest. Sir Austen 
stood at their head and recognised his cousin. 
‘Well, it has come at last, Charlie,’ he said, with 
a solemn nod. ‘The black brutes are upon us in 
real earnest. This means massacre now, for my 
poor fellows are far too hungry, and too exhausted 
as well, to make anything like a decent resistance. 
We shall all be killed. Save yourself while you 
can. In that dress, nobody ’d ever take you for 
a moment for a European. Slink back into the 
crowd, and when the Malidi’s people break upon 
you, give in your submission, and accept the 
prophet.’ 

‘ Never !’ Linnell cried, placing himself in line 
by his cousin’s side and pulling out his revolver. 

‘ If we must sell our lives, we’ll sell them dearly 
at anyrate, in defence of Gordon.’ And without 
another word, they made for the Bourre Gate in 
awful silence. 

As they reached the actual scene of the fighting, 
or rather of the slaughter— for the worn-out 
defenders were too weary by far to strike a blow 
even for dear life — a "horrible sight met the 
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English men’s eyes. No words could describe 
that ghastly field- of carnage. It was an orgy of 
death, a wild savage carmagnole of blood and 
murder. A perfect sea of naked black-skinned 
African fanatics had poured through the open 
gate into the battered town, and was rushing 
resistlessly now through all its tortuous lanes 
and alleys. With hideous cries and bloodstained 
hands they burst shrieking upon their defenceless 
enemies, who (led before them like sheep, or 
stood to be shot or sabred with oriental meek- 
ness. Every form of weapon was there, from 
savage club to civilised rifle, and all were wielded 
alike with deadly but reckless exultation of 
barbarism. Linnell had never in his life seen 
so awful a picture of slaughter^ and desolation. 
The fanatics as they swept forward, headed by 
their naked dervishes with blood-begrimed locks, 
shouted aloud in Arabic or in their own guttural 
Central African dialects, fierce prayers to Allah 
for aid, and savage imprecations of divine wrath 
on the accursed heads of the Maluli’s. enemies. 
Neither man, woman, nor child was spared in 
that first fiery onslaught: whomever they met 
at close quarters they ran through with their 
bayonets or their long native spears : whomever 
they saw flying at a distance, they fired at with 
their rifles in wild confusion. 

One fierce band of dervishes in red loin-cloths 
made straight along the street towards Sir Austen’s 
little party. c Kill, kill, kill ! ’ the black fanatic 
at their head shouted aloud to his followers 
in his deep Arabic tones, stretching his bare 
arms heavenwards: ‘Jehad! Jehad! The Prophet 
promises Paradise to all who die to-day in the 
cause of Islam. Slay, in the name of Allah and 
the Prophet ; slay, in the name of the Mahdi, 
his servant !’ 

As lie spoke, a bullet from Sir Austen’s revolver 
whizzed hissing across the intervening space, and 
passed like lightning clean through his naked body. 
The red blood spurted out in a gush from the 
open wound ; hut the man pressed on regardless 
of the shot for all that. By some strange clnmce, 
the bullet had missed any vital part ; and the 
dervish, clapping his open hand to the spot for 
a moment, and then holding up his palm, j 
dripping red with his own blood, before his 
frenzied followers, cried out once more, in still 
wilder accents: ‘Kill, kill, kill! and inherit 
heaven. See, the blood of the faithful is your 
standard to-day. My children, Allah has given 
'us Khartoum for our own. Who live, shall 
divide the women of the infidels. Who die, shall 
sup to-night with the houris in Paradise l ’ 

VVith one fierce shout of ‘Jehad ! Jehad ! ’ the 
black wave, thus encouraged, swept resistlessly 
onward, each man tumbling over his neighbour 
in his eager haste to inherit the blessing. Their 
red eyes gleamed bright in the glare of the fires : 
their long matted curls of woolly hair blew loose 
'about their 'thick hull necks in wild and hor- 
rible confusion. A mingled gleam of spears, and 
short swords, and firearms, and naked black 
thighs, seemed to dance all at once before Lin- 
nell’s vision. Huge African hands, begrimed with 
■ smoke, anil spattered over with stains of blood 
and powder, wielded Remingtons and bayonets 
and savage native weapons in incongruous juxta- 
position. It was all hell let loose, with incarnate 

J devils rushing fiercely on, drunk with slaughter 
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and mad with excitement. Sir Austen himself 
stood firm, like a practised soldier. ‘ Fix bayonets ! ’ 
he cried, as they broke against liis line. But his 
little band of weary and singe-wom Nubians 
faltered visibly before the shock of that terrible 
onslaught. ‘We must fall back,’ he whispered 
half under liis breath to his cousin, forgetful that 
his men couldn’t have understood even if they 
heard his English ; ‘ hut at least we can fall hack 
in good order on the Palace, with our faces to 
the enemy, and die with Gordon !’ 

At the word, Linnell waved his right 'hand 
wildly above his head, and turning to the little 
band of trained Nubian allies, cried out in 
: Arabic : ‘ Stand your ground, men, and retreat 
like soldiers. We go to die with Gordon 
Pasha !’ 

The Nubians answered with a feeble cry of 
assent, and fell back a pace or two. 

Then their assailants burst in upon them with 
a frantic yell of triumph. ‘Infidels, sink down 
to liell,’ the dervish shouted at their head in a 
voice of thunder ; and leaping into the air, fell 
himself as he spoke, riddled through the body by 
a second bullet from Sir Austen’s six-shooter. 
His followers paused for some seconds as they 
saw their captain’s blood spatter the ground : 
then another naked warrior, one-armed and one- 
eyed, with a rifle of the newest Woolwich 
pattern brandished , madly in liis hand, and a 
bundle of strange charms, for all; clothing, hung 
loose round his neck, sprang forward with a 
bound and took the fallen leader’s place in quick 
succession. Waving the broken stump of his left 
arm excitedly round liis head, he cheered on his 
horde, drunk with husehiseli and fanaticism, to 
attack the infidels and inherit Paradise ! 

Step by step and corner by corner, Sir Austen 
and his little body of faithful adherents fought 
their way back, retreating all the time, but with 
faces to the foe, through the narrow alleys and 
covered bazaar, in _ the direction of the Palace. 
As they went, their number grew ever smaller 
and smaller : one weary Nubian after another 
fell dying on the ground, and the Malidi’s men 
rushed fiercely with bare feet over his prostrate 
body. Now and again, a stray shot was fired at 
the assailants by an unseen friend on some neigh- 
bouring house-top : but, on the other hand, as 
the defenders retreated slowly and in good order 
before the overwhelming force of the foe, their 
enemy grew each moment more numerous and 
more audacious. Black warriors swarmed down 
the narrow lanes from every side like ants from 
an ant-hill. Religious- frenzy and the thirst for 
blood had driven the dervishes mad with frantic 
excitement. Their thick lips showed blue with 
congested blood ; their eyes started from their 
sockets; grett drops of sweat poured down 
their naked breasts and limbs ; even those that 
dropped, stabbed through with bayonet thrusts , 1 
and those that flung themselves in their frenzy 
on the serried line of the retreating defenders, 
cried aloud to Allah with foaming mouths as 
they fell to revenge liis Prophet, and the Madhi, 
his servant, on the cursed dogs of infidels who 
had sent them to Paradise before tlieir time. 

It was hot work. LinnelPs brain reeled with 
it. Their faces ever to the foe, and their bayonets 
fixed, the little band fell back, a step at a time, 
disputing every inch of that narrow pathway. 
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At last they reached the great square of the town, j 
where already other hordes of the frenzied fana- 
tics were engaged in a ghastly and indiscrimi- ] 
nate slaughter of all whom they came across. In j 
the far corner, by the wall, a little band of terri- 
fied Greek women, the wives of merchants who j 
had refused to flee before communications were j 
cut off, crouched all huddled together near the! 
That Major buildings, where some faithful black -j 
troops were endeavouring in vain to guard 
and protect them. Even as Linnell looked, the 
Madhi’s men burst in upon the poor creatures 
with a headlong rush, and swept away the soldiers 
with their deadly onslaught. One unhappy girl 
they actually hacked to pieces before his very 
eyes, tossing her head in derision as soon as they 
had finished on to the flat roof of a neighbouring 
whitewashed building. The rest, they drove 
before them with their spears into the further 
corner, where a fierce band of dervishes with 
grinning white teeth was already beginning to 
collect a living booty of women; while a second 
horde of marauders, turning fresh upon Sir 
Austen’s own tiny company of worn and wearied 
negroes, rushed fiercely upon them with a loud 
cry of * Mashallah ; death to the infidel !’ 

"Sir Austen gave the word to his men, in his 
scanty Arabic : ‘To the Palace. To the Palace. 
Quick march. Keep order.— There ’s nothing to 
fight for now,’ lie added in English to his 
cousin, ‘but to save Gordon from unnecessary 
torture.’ 


THE OTTER. 

The Otter, once so common throughout the 
United Kingdom, has, like the badger, marten, and 
wild-cat, gradually become rarer, though fairly 
numerous in Devonshire, Cornwall, and also in 
other of our more western English counties ; and 
even more so in many parts of Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. The animal still inhabits certain 
reaches of the Thames and its tributaries, and 
where preserved for hunting purposes, may be 
said almost to hold its own. 

The habits and natural history of the otter 
have been so often fully written upon, and dis- 
cussed at length by well-known authorities, that 
one would imagine the character of the animal, 
good, bad, or indifferent, to be thoroughly estab- 
lished and set at rest for ever; and yet, strange 
to say, great difference of opinion prevails among 
sportsmen and naturalists as to how the otter 
hunts his prey? what his manner of seizing 
fish? what his power of dealing with fish of 
large size ? and last, though certainly not least, 
whether the otter is a thoroughly mischievous 
animal in a salmon river, as alleged by many, 
or if the contrary is the case? There are many 
who maintain that so long as the creature can 
obtain food in the shape of eels and other small 
fry, he will only occasionally kill a salmon. 
The same writers also assert that the otter does 
little harm to the salmon-fisher by disturbing 
the pools inhabited by the king of fishes ; some 
even deny that the otter has the strength to 
cope with and slay a lusty salmon. However, 


it may be safely said that the majority of 
well-experienced sportsmen, accustomed all their 
lives to frequent the banks of salmon rivers, aud 
then, by careful observations, to draw right con- 
clusions, hold the exact contrary opinions to the 
above. This ancient controversy on the otter 
versus the salmon has recently been again 
revived, and many new and interesting points 
in the natural history of the otter have been 
brought to light. The writer’s sole object in 
relating his own; personal experiences with this 
highly interesting animal is the hope that some- 
thing new maybe found among his observations 
i on the subject. 

For many years I resided on the banks of a 
salmon river in the south-west of Ireland. My 
lodge stood in a wild, out-of-the-way spot ; and 
within a few hundred yards of my door lived a 
family of otters. I constantly met with them at 
I all times and seasons, and had every opportunity 
j of observing their habits, their particular food, 
and manner of obtaining it. The chief strong- 
hold of these otters lay near the brink of a water- 
fall, though they often frequented a wooded 
island immediately opposite to my house ; but 
the side of this waterfall was their chief resort, 
and here, or in. other resorts of the kind nob 
far away, they remained throughout the greater 
part of the year. In the height of summer and 
towards autumn, when the grass and under- 
growth became very thick, the otters appeared to 
migrate up stream, and I believe that about this 
time they also followed the large lake trout as- 
cending the small streams for spawning. But at 
anyrate the animals always reappeared in their old 
haunts later on, and in increasing numbers, for 
they generally brought back their young ones. I 
should mention that the river alluded to is of 
comparatively small size, rising in an upland loch, 
and flowing through a mountainous country for 
some eight or ten miles till it falls into a large 
lake, again to reappear lower down, and eventu- 
ally find an estuary in a branch of the sea. Once 
upon a time this particular river was famed for 
its early salmon-fishing ; but what with poaching 
and over-netting it has, like so many others, 
fallen off in this respect. The banks of this 
stream were in many parts thickly wooded and 
rocky, so much so as to be often impassable to 
human beings, the roots of trees — chiefly fir, 
holly, and stunted oak— projecting into the 
stream. The deep clefts and hollows under the 
overhanging bank, worn away by the torrent, and 
here and there choked up with tangled creepers, 
rank undergrowth, and driftwood, formed many 
a snug retreat ‘for the otter, and from which the 
best hounds in the world could not oust him. 
Though I seldom met with the otters during the 
daytime, they sallied out from their hiding-places 
after nightfall, and we often heard their soft 
whistling cries in the still evenings. j 

When my fishing commenced on the 1st Feb- 
ruary I very soon learned that I was not alone in 
search of sport. Not once or twice, but eontiuu- 1 
ally, I came across the remains of fish lying on 
rocks or dragged out high and dry near the 
water’s edge. Many a time we carried home 
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what the otter had left,. for our own dinners, but 
this was not soothing to the angler’s feelings. 

So Ion" as the river continued in flood and the 
salmon were able to push up the river, our sport 
was fairly good; the harm then done to the 
pools by the otters was perhaps immaterial ; but 
when the water fell, and the river settled down 
into fishing order, I found . the animals to be 
most annoying and destructive. They not only 
killed the finest fish in the pools, hut so harried 
the water when. hunting their prey at night that 
it was useless my attempting to fish the following 
morning. The sand and mud on the margin of 
the stream was often covered with the' fresh 
webbed footprints of the otter ; there were 
regular runs through the rushes and grass where 
the animals had been passing to and fro to the 
water, and not unfrequently the scales of a 
newly-killed fish glistened on the strand. The 
terrified salmon, driven from their natural rest- 
ing-places, where my ily would have met them, 
were hidden away down in the deepest part of 
the pools, where it was useless attempting to 
take them, and where they would remain for days 
after. - 

I noticed a remarkable fact about this period 
of the year in connection with the character 
of the otter, which goes to prove that he is 
undoubtedly a dainty feeder. During the early 
spring months — February and part of March — the 
river was full of kelts or spawned salmon on 
their return journey down stream to the sea. 
These ravenous foul fish are a perfect nuisance 
to the angler, affording no sport when hooked, 
and trying his patience and temper to the utmost. 
At this particular season of the year these kelts 
greatly outnumbered their lusty brethren the 
spring salmon, fresh from the sea and bound up 
stream ; and, moreover, they offered a far easier 
prey to the otter, had he been inclined to catch 
them. But not so ; the cunning animal preferred 
the new run salmon for his edible qualities, 
rather than the soft, tasteless spawned fish. 
Many a time we found the remains of fine clean 
fish, but hardly ever a kelt. 

Again, as to the otter being a wasteful feeder : 
of this I had clear and constant proof. We 
generally found a fish killed by an otter to be 
minus the bead and shoulders. Often, however, 
a small portion was eaten away from the neck 
only. The tail and lower part of the body 
were always left to waste on the river bank. 
There could be no possible mistake us to how 
these fish had come to their end. There, in the 
firm hard flesh, were the clean-cut teeth-marks 
of the destroyer, with sometimes evidence of 
the otter’s claws on the silvery side. The otter 
seldom if ever devoured the whole fish ; and 
further — unlike many wild animals, who return 
to their- prey for a second meal— d never knew 
an instance of this occurring with the otter. 
When once he quitted a fish, he did so never 
to return, no matter how small a portion had 
been devoured in tbe first instance. 

I will mention one case in point out of many l 
could instance, tending to show that this is one 
of the characteristics of the otter. I happened 
•to be staying at an hotel on the river I have 
.described, in company with several other anglers. 
In the month of March we particularly noticed 
He had come up the 


river in a recent flood and taken up his position 
in a well-known cast. We all had a try for him. 
Flies by the : dozen, of : every size and hue, were 
temptingly put in front of him, but in vain ; lie 
would not be taken in \ by any one of : our lures. 
At length the river became so low that fishing' 
was out of the question ; hut we repeatedly saw 
the ‘old lodger’ leaping in the same spot where 
we had marked him down. There lie was left in 
peace for . several weeks ; but his most deadly 
enemy, the otter, discovered liis retreat and killed 
him. 

' One . day, when out walking, we chanced to pass 
by the. spot, and there, lying full , length high and 
dry on tlie grass, lay the old salmon. To all 
appearance he had : been dead only a few hours. 
There was no mistaking our old Mend. The 
same copper-coloured sides— showing that he had 
been many weeks, if not months, in fresli water— 
a large almost ugly head, with the deep hooked 
lower jaw of the male salmon. The otter had 
evidently clutched the fish below tlie body, and 
from behind, and having dragged him to land, 
had eaten a small portion of the very best 
part— across ; the neck and shoulder — and 
left the remainder. The fish, though by no 
means beautiful in appearance, was a clean 
salmon, perfectly good for the table ; but liis 


general appearance was not in his favour, so we 
left him whe 




a salmon of unusual size. 


. here he lay. I visited the spot several 

times afterwards ; but the otter never returned. 
Now, here was an instance of a fine healthy fish, 
weighing probably sixteen or seventeen pounds, 
sufficient, one would suppose, to feed a whole 
family of otters for a considerable time, being 
utterly thrown away, and thus clearly confirming 
my former assertion, that the otter is a dainty; 
wasteful feeder, making one meal, and one meal 
only, off each capture he makes. 

i believe that in hunting salmon, as also -with 
other fish, two otters generally take part together 
in tlie pursuit, each alternately taking up the 
running till the salmon becomes exhausted and 
at length falls an easy prey. I have watched 
two otters thus at work, but in this instance 
their efforts proved unsuccessful. 

It was one still evening in early summer, just 
before darkness set in, I happened to be out for 
a walk, and suddenly came upon two otters busily 
engaged hunting a salmon in a long stretch of 
dead water, but "a very favourite resting-place for 
heavy fish, I watched the animals for several 
minutes. First one and then the other appeared. 
The salmon kept deep down. I never once saw 
him near the surface. Eventually the otters lost 
their intended prey among a number of rocks, 
roots, and sunken trees at the far end of the pool ; 
but they took their departure so suddenly that I 
remember thinking at the time the creatures had 
discovered me. 

/ It is the habit of the otter to have a particular 
station on the bank of every pool, generally the :■ 
highest point whence the creature can survey 
every part of the water. An observer can always 
discover these spots by the unmistakable signs 
left by the animals. 

It would appear that the otter invariably seizes 
his prey from below. On carefully examining 
dead fish killed by the otter, I often discovered 
the exact spot where the fish, to all appearance, 
had been first seized. I have also at different 
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times killed with the fly seven or eight salmon, 
some of them severely bitten by seals or otters. 
Every one of these was injured below or on the 
side, none of them on the back. In two instances 
when the river was low, and it was impossible 
for fish to travel up from the sea, the salmon 
killed by my rod had been undoubtedly wounded 
by otters ; the tears in the flesh were quite fresli, 
almost bleeding. It seems strange that a salmon 
should take a fly or any other lure under such 
circumstances, but so it was ; and I may mention 
that a very experienced Irish fisherman, who 
constantly accompanied me in my rambles, 
assured me that one of these mauled salmon 
would rise at a fly more readily than any one of 
his comrades' in the pool. 

The otter, though constantly residing close to 
the water, yet carefully chooses a dry spot for his 
home. Often, though not always, the entrance to 
his den is beneath the surface. Like most wild 
animals where left undisturbed, the creature 
will sometimes come out from its retreat to 
bask in the sun. A friend once walking along j 
a river-bank in Ireland accompanied by an 
Irish setter-dog, observed the latter come to a 
dead set near to a bush growing oil the margin 
of the water ; and on walking up to see what 
the dog’s attention was taken up with, a large 
otter plunged into the water and made off. The 
animal had been lying, probably asleep, in a 
hollow of the bank, enjoying the warmth of the 
mid-day sun. When suddenly alarmed, as in 
this instance, the otter makes a heavy splash and 
often dives out of sight instantaneously ; but at 
other times, when engaged fishing, the creature 
glides into the water almost noiselessly. 

The eyesight of the otter is specially adapted 
for nightwork, and in the dusk of the evening 
the animal is extremely vigilant, immediately 
detecting a moving object. But in the full glare 
of the sun the exact contrary is the case. I 
have stood within a few yards of an otter under 
such circumstances without being perceived. On 
one occasion, when fishing, with the river in high 
flood, an otter glided out of the water on to a 
rock close in front of me, and until I moved, was 
quite unaware of my presence. This particular 
animal was not, so I believe, bent on fishing, 
but the rising water bad probably forced him to 
quit bis retreat under the river bank. 

The sense of hearing in the otter is strongly 
developed, tlie slightest sound attracting - its 


chapter nr. 

‘If you have promised to marry her, you ought 
to keep your word , 5 That was Mabel Crane’s 
opinion ; and in his present frame of mind, a far 
less definite pronouncement would have deter- 
mined George Farn wood’s course. The sentence 
rang in liis ears unceasingly ; he harped upon it 
until the words almost lost their meaning : but 


without inflicting pain on any one but himself, 
since his affection for Mabel had called no respon- 
sive love into being; and he dismissed all thought 
of attempting to buy back or set aside liis 


As though tlie Fates were : 
no excuse for further delay 
next day contained the long- 
his promotion ; 


resolved to give him 
, the Gazette issued 
-expected paragraph 
and George Farn- 
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wood hardened his heart, and began to cast about 
him for a messenger to whom he might entrust 
the task of bringing Mali Mee and her mother 
to Rangoon. Chance placed in his hands the 
man lie required in the person of Moung Louk, 
his old sergeant. That officer had reaped the 
reward of cowardice in degradation to the status 
of constable, and in that capacity had for some 
weeks carried a truncheon in the streets of the 
capital. Strict attention to duty and good 
behaviour might in time have regained for him 
the position he had lost ; but between small pay 
and great temptation Moung Louk came to grief. 
He accepted a trifling consideration for closing 
his eyes to the illegal doings of certain Chinese 
gamblers on his ‘beat;’ was found out, compelled 
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conduct, and discovering sound reasons to exten- 
uate it. He had been in no way bound to reveal 
his engagement to Mali Mee ; as he had himself 
explained, his own interests compelled silence. 
Further, it was quite clear that he had no 
affection for this Burmese girl, and was only 
going to marry her from a high sense of. duty. 
Mabel Grane had not been a woman if, in her 
bitterest moments— -and they were not very bitter 
after all— she had condemned him for loving 
herself ,* and increased respect for his unselfish- 
ness, coupled with sincere sympathy for his un- 
fortunate position, not only dissolved the resent- 
ment she had attempted to nurse into life, hut 
drew her nearer to him than before. 

When, therefore, he informed her that he had 
resolved to abide by his promise to Mah Mee, 
and had actually despatched a man who. knew 
the girl to escort her to Rangoon, Mabel did not 
attempt to conceal the sympathy she felt. She 
had, too, a vague suspicion that the unthinking 
speech with which she had cut short their last 
conversation might have influenced him in his 
decision ; and though she could not recall the 
words without betraying her regard for him, she 
was quite unable to let the matter rest where 
they left it ; the ice had been broken, and she 
intuitively knew the young man would not be 
disinclined to discuss his fiancee. 

‘Mr Farnwood, 1 she began, ‘you will believe 
that it is not altogether curiosity, but may I ask 
you about Mah Mee? I can’t help feeling a 
certain interest in her.’ She coloured hotly as 
.she spoke, and George Farnwood’s pulse beat 
faster as he saw it. 

‘What can I tell you about her, Miss Grane ? 
She is just such a girl as you may find any day 
in a jungle village.’ 

‘Is she educated at all? Can she speak 
English? 1 

‘She has as little general information as a 
child of three years old,’ answered Mr Farnwood. 
‘ She does not know a word of English, and has 
no more refinement or manner than a coolie. It 
is not nice to say so, but you may as well know 
■ the truth.’ 

‘ It won’t be very pleasant for you to live with 
her in a large station,’ remarked Mabel after a 
pause. 

‘It won’t be very pleasant anywhere.’ 

If words could undo words, Mabel Grane’s 
assertion that he ought to keep his promise 
would have been wiped out for ever. 

‘ Does Mah Mee know what you lose by marry- 
ing her ?’ she asked abruptly. 

‘ Oh no ! These are matters quite beyond the 
scope of her understanding.’ 
i ‘ I should think she would be miserable when 
* she does understand it.’ 

* We must not apply our standard of love to 
the affection a half-civilised Burmese girl is 
capable of entertaining,’ said George Farnwood 
slowly. ‘Although Mah Mee risked her life, 
and would, have laid it down eagerly to save me 
from physical injury, it would never occur to 
her to refuse to marry me because the marriage 
would be prejudicial to my future : that is a 
kind of self-denial absolutely foreign to her and 
her class ; it is beyond their comprehension.’ 

Jit is the love of an animal,’ said Mabel. ‘But 
surely she must know that she has nothing in 


common with you ; that you don’t care for her. 
Don’t you think you prepare disappointment for 
her, besides horrible bondage for yourself in 
marrying her?’ 

‘I don’t know, Miss Grane,’ answered Mr Farn- 
wood despairingly. ‘I don’t believe the poor 
creature will ask more of me than that I will 
tolerate her dog-like devotion. I hope not, for 
her own sake.’ 

Mabel said no move : she felt that if she spoke 
again, her own love must overflow, and bid him 
shake himself free of this hideous entanglement. 

• Mr Farnwood had calculated that it would 
take Moung Louk at least two weeks to accom- 
plish his mission if he made good speed : he 
had to cross the Gulf of Martaban by steamer 
to Maulmain, where he would take passage by 
launch as far as Thatone ; thence it would be 
necessary to proceed by boat or canoe, as the 
small weekly mail-launches which maintained 
communication with ‘ up-river ’ stations would 
not give' accommodation to natives travelling on 
other than Government business. He had not 
felt called upon to say anything to Moung Louk 
relative to his intention regarding Mah Mee j 
indeed, explanations would have been super- 
fluous, for he was quite aware that his offer of 
! marriage to . the girl was public property in 
Sh waydoungyee twenty minutes after he had 
made it. 

He utilised the period of grace granted by his 
messenger’s absence to make arrangements for 
the reception of the girl and her mother. A tiny 
house on the outskirts of cantonments was offered 
him at a small rent by a trader in the bazaar, 
and he furnished it with the few trifles neces- 
sary for their temporary residence. That done, 
he sought out the chaplain, and ascertained the 
forms to be executed when he should call upon, 
that gentleman to perform the ceremony pre- 
scribed for such unions by the Indian legislature. 
These matters took some little time, and he 
awoke one morning with a feeling of miserable 
surprise to recollect that this was the day when 
Moung Louk might he expected to return with 
Mah Mee. 

How the day passed he never knew ; he could 
not compose himself to sit down and read for 
ten minutes together ; and even the hours Mabel 
spent with him seemed to drag by on leaden feet. 
He was almost glad when the "signal denoting 
the approach of the Maulmain steamer was 
hoisted on the flagstaff ; and he prepared to go 
down and meet the vessel in nervous haste. He 
must be on the wharf to receive the party, or 
Moung Louk might bring the women up to 
Colonel Grane’s ; house— a contingency against 
which, for several : reasons, it was advisable to 
provide. 

He reached the pontoon in good time, and 
took his stand under the iron roofing to await 
the vessel, which was now creeping alongside. 
He watched the throng of native passengers as 
they crowded down the gangways until the 
ex-sergeant’s well-known face appeared. He 
strained his eyes to see who was with the man ; 
women there were, and girls in plenty, but none 
he had ever seen before. He forced his way 
through the crush, and waited at the bottom of 
the gangway in breathless eagerness until Moung 
Louk: reached him. 
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‘ Where are Mali Lay and Mali Mee V he asked 
hurriedly. 

Mou'ng Louk dropped the rush-basket pah 
•which comprised his luggage and crouched at 
his feet. ‘My lord,’ he answered, ‘the news is 
bad — Mali Mee is dead.’ 

Dead ! George Farnwood asked no further 
questions, nor did he cast another look upon 
Moling Louk’s stolid face. He turned, fought 
his way out of the crowd, and hailed a gharry; 
and two minutes after he: had received his 
release, he was driving back to cantonments as 
fast as the driver could urge his pony. He was 
free ! If Heaven’s forgiveness be needful for 
one who rejoices in the death of a fellow- 
creature, George Farnwood stood in need of it 
that day. ' . • 


A BURMESE CENOXE. 


charged it without a word. His mind was too 
much occupied with graver thoughts to examine 
it closely, and he scarcely noticed even to himself 
that the total was extravagantly large. Nor did 
he remark that the man left the house with his 
money omitting to repeat the request he had 
previously put forward, that: his old officer would 
exert liis influence to procure him some humble 
appointment he coveted. 

Mrs Grane having heard from the servants 
that a Barman had paid a long visit to Mr Farn- 
wood and Mabel, unsuspectingly asked the latter 
wluit had brought him to the house ; and the 
young lady, glad of another opportunity to speak 
of her engagement to her parent, explained at 
length. 

‘So he says the girl is dead,’ remarked Mrs 
Grane dryly. ‘ Does Mr Farnwood believe if?’ 

‘ Why, yes, mother ! ’ answered Mabel in aston- 
ishment. ‘The man has been up to Slnvay- 
doungyee himself— -there can’t be any doubt 
about it.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t be too sure of that, if I were you,’ 
rejoined Mrs Grane. ‘Natives have a wonderful 
talent for inventing stories “ to please master.”’ 

‘But Moung Louk could have had no motive 
for telling an untruth, mother; he knew that 
George meant to marry that poor girl.’ 

‘I daresay Moung Louk had a very tolerable 
idea of the answer Mr Farnwood wished him 
to bring,’ said Mrs Grane.— ‘We won’t say any 
more about it now, Mabel; but don’t, blame me 
if you find yourself involved in some horrible 
scandal. If 1 were Mr Farnwood, I should want 
some better evidence than the bare word of a 
native in such an important affair ; but I can 
quite understand lie is not difficult to con- 
vince.’ 

There was something of a sneer in her last 
words, which seemed to imply that she suspected 
George Farn wood’s honesty ; and Mabel’s indig- 
nation deprived her of speech. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs Grane had no doubts regarding the 
young man’s veracity or that of his messenger ; 
she had no more definite object in view than 
to disparage him generally ; but had she deliber- 
ately sought means to estrange her daughter, she 
could not have discovered any more effectual. 
From that day Mabel never touched upon the 
subject; and, the relations between mother on 
the one side and the affianced pair on the other 
became so painfully strained that Mr Farnwood 
felt he could no longer remain in the house. 

‘I’ll just move my things over to Roger’s 
bungalow,’ be told Mabel. ‘It is quite impos- 
sible for me to stay here. I would have left long 
since, had it not been for the Colonel’s wish' that 
there should be a man in the house at night ; 
and even now I ’m by no means sure I am doing 
right in going.’ 

I ‘Of course I am prejudiced,’ said Mabel with 
a slight smile ; ‘ but 1 think you ought not to 
leave. I know how excessively - unpleasant it 
must be for you here, and am not a bit surprised 
at your wanting to go. But, George, if there 
ever was good reason for your being here, it 
exists now. Mother admitted only two days 
ago that she was thankful papa had asked you 
to stay with us.’ 

George Farnwood frowned in perplexity. His 
position Was undoubtedly a very awkward one, 


‘You must wait until your father’s return, 
Mabel,’ said Mrs Grane, when that evening her 
daughter told her she had promised to marry 
George Farnwood. ‘I can’t say anything about 
it. I — I have no doubt it will be all right, since 
your father thinks so highly of him; but I’d 
rather you did not ask my opinion at all.’ 

So Mabel, having received this very suggestive 
hint as to the nature of her mother’s opinion, 
forbore to press for franker expression of it, 
devoutly hoping that when she recovered her 
disappointment, she would adopt a more kindly 
attitude towards George and herself. The date 
of Colonel Grane’s return Was uncertain, as also 
were his movements, and as neither letter nor 
telegram could be trusted to reach bis hand 
while he was ‘in the district,’ the two young 
people sought comfort and encouragement in 
each other’s society. 

The situation, nevertheless, was not an agree- 
able one, for Mrs Grane shrouded herself in for- 
bidding silence, and never addressed a remark 
to Mr Farnwood beyond those impena&vely de- 
manded by the barest courtesy. Allowances 
must be made for the mother’s feelings as she 
told her husband when first she observed the 
growing attachment, Mabel had received atten- 
tions from the most eligible men in the station ; 
and she had been keenly anxious for the worldly 
success which it seemed within her daughter’s 
power to grasp. 

Moung Louk made his appearance next day 
to render an account of his mission and claim 
the reward he had been promised. Mr Farn- 
wood and Mabel were alone in the house when 
he came, and the former interpreted the man’s 
circumstantial report as he offered it. Moung 
Louk’s story was a long one, and its interest was 
not enhanced by the remarkable exactitude with 
which he detailed the various sums he had dis- 
bursed, Suffice it to say that on his arrival at 
Shwaydoungyee, Mah Lay had greeted him with 
the' news that Mali Mee had succumbed to fever 
three weeks previously. She had suffered 
much with her arm, and the pain brought 
on continual attacks of high fever, which she 
was too weak to combat. And as Moung Louk 
ended his recital, George Farnwood felt himself 
choking with remorse for his joy of yesterday : 
the poor girl had, after all, paid , with her life 
for her devotion. 

He glanced carelessly over the dirty ‘account’ 
Moung Louk submitted for payment anil dis- 
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and he was at a loss to decide what course to take. 
Miibel was right in saying that if there ever 
had been good reason for his presence it existed 
at this time. Colonel Crane’s anticipations had 
been abundantly realised by perpetually recurring i 
burglaries of the most daring description both in 
town and cantonments; there was positive danger | 
in leaving two ladies alone with no protection 
but that of natives. Colonel Crane’s house, by 
reason of the owner’s official position as Inspector- 
general of Police, was just the one bad characters 
flushed with success would select for a nocturnal 
visit if they thought possible to make it with a 
fair chance of escape. An act' of such seeming 
bravado as to plunder the ‘residence of the head 
of the police department would have great attrac- 
tions ; and George Farnwood felt that it was his 
duty to remain at the post his chief had assigned 
to him. 

He was confirmed in his decision by a letter 
Mabel received from her father, which announced 
that his return might be looked for in the course 
of the ensuing week ; and as that event would 
permit Mr Farnwood to leave without risking 
any unpleasantness with Mrs Crane, he resolutely 
blinded himself to the petty slights which caused 
him to feel more than an intruder, and remained 
where he was. 

Both he and Mabel looked forward with double 
eagerness to the Colonel’s arrival : it lay with 
him to sanction or veto their engagement ; and 
though Mabel was exceedingly sanguine, the 
gentleman’s modesty precluded his imagining lie 
would be effusively accepted as a son-in-law. 

Any apprehensions lie might have had were 
quickly dispelled when he approached Colonel 
Crane with his request. 

1 As far as the man himself is concerned,’ said 
the father, laying his hands on George Farn- 
wood’s shoulders, ‘ 1 am more than satisfied with 
Mabel’s choice. But we must not talk about 
marrying yet a while ; you must wait until 
matters are more settled in Upper Burma; the 
service may require that you be sent there, and 
it’s no place to take a lady at present.’ 

To which Mr Farnwood was obliged to assent. 
He had no idea of asking Mabel to share such a 
life as it had been his lot to lead at Sliwaydoun- 
gyee, with a larger element of danger thrown in. 
But he had been in hopes of obtaining an appoint- 
ment to some more civilised place, and said so 
straightforwardly. 

‘ You may be sure I will do my best for you,’ 
answered the Colonel kindly. £ You have done 
ydur full share of jungle-work, and we shan’t 
. forget that you rid the country of two such pests 
as Boh Than and Boll Tsine. The Government 
fully recognises your claim upon it, and if any 
plums are going, you won’t be passed over.’ 

Ilia cordiality urged George Farnwood to make 
a clean breast of his intended relations with Mali 
Mee, and he did so as briefly as he. could. 

‘I am sure you will believe me when I tell 
you the poor girl had no claim upon me what- 
: f' ?er except that, she established by her behaviour 
in the Boh Tsine affair,’ he concluded earnestly. 

: ( 1 take your word for it, Farnwood,’ replied 
Colonel Grane. ‘You were in no wav bound to 
: reveal your purpose to me before ; and as things 
have turned out, I’m sincerely glad you did not. 
I should have made Ritchie send you off home 


for twelve months, had I known it : you were 
going to rain your career.’ 

If George Farnwood ; Intel been amenable to 
persuasion, * he would have stayed on with the 
Granes until his name had been removed from 
the sick-list ; but now the Colonel had come back, 
his services as chaukitlar were no longer necessary, 
arid he adhered to Ins resolve to move. In short, 
the day after, his engagement -had been' sanctioned, 
lie packed up . his traps and joined a bachelor 
friend in a little bungalow about five minutes’ 
walk from the Granes’ dwelling. The cool morn- 
ings and evenings, which grew more bracing and 
delightful as January drew on, he spent riding 
or driving with Mabel ; but the intervening hours 
hung heavily upon his hands, for his churn, who 
belonged to the Public Works Department, was 
much away in the district, and, as lie often com- 
plained, paid rent for a bungalow he slept in 
twice a month. The European population of 
India is essentially a busy one, and go where he 
would, to club, library, or mess, George Farn- 
wood rarely found a fellow-idler with whom to 
while away the time. The doctor, to whom he 
now made almost weekly applications for a certi- 
ficate .of restored health, urged him to try to 
expedite his recovery by a trip to N orthe.ru India ; 
but as that implied a total separation from Mabel, 
he was not inclined to act upon the suggestion. 
It was of course well known in the station that 
he was engaged to Miss Grane, and Iu; was in- 
debted to the hospitality of his fiancee’s friends 
for frequent opportunities of spending a day with 
her, Mrs Grane’s antagonism had become no 
milder, and except when the Colonel was at home, 
he seldom went to the house. 

Two months passed away, .and the cold season, 
had faded into stifling heat ; the Saturday cricket 
matches were over; punkahs were no longer 
voted unnecessary at breakfast and dinner ; and 
the most seasoned resident was glad to seek shelter 
from the sun at half- past eight. George Farn- 
wood h’ad made good progress towards recovery, 
and had extorted a promise from 1 Dr Ritchie that 
he should be allowed to ‘rejoin ’ in a fortnight. 
He was very eager to get back into harness. 
Colonel Grane had been as good as his word, and 
had procured him the pleasantest berth the Police 
Department ottered for a junior officer. He was 
to be ‘ Personal Assistant’ to the Inspector-general, 
and in that capacity would accompany his chief 
wherever duty might take him. No more banish- • 
ment in the jungle ! Rangoon for headquarters, 
with Occasional journeys about the province. He 
could not have asked anything better. When 
absent from Mabel, he need never lose touch with 
her, as he might have done in a solitary station 
where * mails ’ were few and far between ; and 
there was no chance of the authorities losing sight 
of him. 

. The vice-regal proclamation announcing that 
Upper Burma had been annexed to the British 
Grown, had been issued, and the seat of the local 
government was temporarily taken up at Manda- 
lay. There were gathered together the Chief 
Commissioner of the province and the heads of 
departments mapping out the first scheme of 
administration or the new territory. Colonel 
Grane, as a matter of course, was among the 
. number, and although the condition of affairs in 
the 'Rangoon bazaars had not improved fur the 
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better, Mrs Grime and Mabel were alone. The 
Colonel had been made painfully aware of the 
attitude his wife adopted toward their daughter’s 
future husband, and had refrained from asking 
j the young man to reinstate himself in the house. ; 

The pair had been out for a ride one morning 
as usual, and were cantering easily down the road 
towards the bungalow where George Tarn wood 
was wont to leave Mabel. As they pulled up to 
enter the compound, a Burmese girl, who had 
been sitting in the shade opposite the gate, rose 
and looked so fixedly at them that Mabel drew 
her companion’s attention to the fact. 

‘That girl seems to know you,’ she said. ‘Do 

you ’ She stopped short ; George Earn wood 

was staring at the girl with a face as white as liis 
coat. . ■ 

‘ My God ! ’ lie exclaimed with ashy lips, ‘it is 
Mali Mee !’ ... ’ •• 


RAILWAY STATION-INDICATORS. 
Every railway traveller knows the discomfort 
and annoyance which are caused by a hurried 
attempt to discover the name of a stopping-place. 
On a cold windy night, as the train draws into a 
station, one may have to lower the window, shout 
frantically to a porter, and perhaps learn, when 
once more in motion, that this very station is 
one’s destination after all. Or one may he cross- 
ing England from the north with an elderly 
nervous lady, who will ask at intervals from the 
Border downwards, ‘How many more stations is 
it to London, please ?’ 

In the early days of the railroad, before 
station-names were overshadowed, as they now 
are, by the staring advertisements of traders, this 
feature of railway travel attracted the attention 
of inventors. Thirty years ago, two Frenchmen 
patented in this country a device — for which they 
secured provisional protection only — for ‘ placing 
in each compartment an apparatus operated upon 
by the guard or other official in' such manner as 
to bring the name of each station in succession 
into view before the train arrives.’ Since that 
time, scores of ingenious attempts have been made 
to solve the problem of a station-indicator, ami at 
least three dozen of them have been accepted by 
the Patent Office as hovel combinations. Invent- 
iveness in this direction has not been confined to 
engineering experts ; many a man— a ‘ florist ’ or, 
a ‘ photographer,’ a ‘wool-stapler’ or a ‘game- 
dealer ’ — instead of grumbling in the Times, lias 
set his wits to work to overcome the evil. 
Although automatic arrangements of this sort 
are to be met with here and there in the States, 
British railway-men have not hitherto shown 
much eagerness for this needful reform. For this 
reason, it may be of service to summarise the 
result of thirty years of inventive work, that the 
travelling public may perceive whether the 
acknowledged terrors .* of station-finding must 
perforce be endured for lack of remedy. 

Observing at the outset that a device is not 
: of necessity practicable because protected by 
1 letters-patent, it may be well to point out some 
j: limitations of the problem. To commend itself i 
I to a railway-man, an indicator must be capable 


of instantaneous adjustment and readjustment- 
must not be influenced by speed-vibration or the 
concussion of engine-shunting — must be durable, 
interchangeable, easy to operate, and of reason- 
able expense. Many indicators fulfil more or less j 
perfectly all these conditions, except perhaps — , j 
from the point of view of a railway directorate— j 
that of cost. , | 

Two classes of inventions may at once be dis- 
missed. One comprises those arrangements which 
are actuated by a cord dependent from each car- 
riage. Two insuperable objections lie in the way 
of their adoption : the loss of time involved in 
1 the march of a cord- puller from one end of the 
train to the other ; and the ease wherewith 
unauthorised cord-pullers might throw the appa- 
ratus out of gear. In one system the names of 
the stopping-places are printed on cards hound 
bookwise ; in another, on tablets secured to an 
endless chain ; in a third, on curtains whose 
upper edges are fastened upon a revolving rod. 
Any one of these is, however, readily adaptable 
to a tramcar or omnibus — this description of 
vehicle having, in fact, its own army of eager 
inventors at its heels. It is curious to find that 
this least efficient of all principles is the only one 
at present in use in this country. On the new 
South London Bailway, at the suggestion of one 
of the men, a simple slide arrangement has been 
introduced experimentally on one or two car- 
riages. It is operated directly by the hand of the 
guard, and although of much utility, does not 
seem to be regarded by the authorities with 
favour. 

The other inadmissible principle is that utilised 
i n the construction of the pedometer. A good 
example of this system is one devised by a Scot- 
tish mechanician fourteen year’s ago. A dial- 
pointer is geared to the carriage axle by means of 
a pitch-chain, so that the number of miles tra- 
versed by the train is indicated to the traveller at 
the proper intervals, station-names being marked 
on the dial radially. Apart from the inconveni- 
ence of a closely-printed dial-face, demanding 
close study, the time-principle is objectionable,, 
because it requires a train to start invariably 
from the same spot of the same terminal, and 
does not take into account the fact that wheel- 
revolution is disturbed by the variable and 
irregular action of the brake: Still less practi- 
cable is a ’Frisco idea patented a couple of years 
ago, which consists ;of a cylinder geared to the 
ear' axle, and timed* to make a given number of' 
revolutions between any two stations, however 
distant. 

A first analysis of indicator-systems groups 
them into two great classes : those which are j 
operated by the guard or the engine-driver ; and. 
those which are operated by obstructions in the 
path of. the train. Each principle lias advantages 
of its own; and while the latter is the more 
favoured by mechanicians, the .former is to be 
preferred for express services. The first diffi- 
culty to be surmounted is that of inter-carriage 
communication, most guard-operated _ arrange- 
ments involving extra couplings, and so increasing 
the labour of shunting. This difficulty is set 
aside by the principle of actuating the indicators 
i n each carriage from mechanism placed in the 
permanent-way. . But this introduces a new 
source of danger, for no such obstruction could 
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possibly withstand the impact of an express 
train. ■ - : v 

The difficulty referred to of inter-carriage 
communication is reflected in the inventions 
which involve guard-action. There are a dozen 
in all, of which two rely on mechanical means, 
two on pneumatic action operated by the guard, 
one on vacuum-brake action operated from the 
engine, and seven on electro-motive force. From 
the fact that only one of the , first five specifica- 
tions was ever completed, it may be inferred that 
the inventors themselves doubted the worth of 
their systems. The very first Englishman who 
turned his attention to the subject thought to 
twist a notched disc— -whereon station-names 
were to he painted radially — by setting the guard 
to pull a wire extending over the carriage roofs, 
and so rotate a cog-wheel engaging with the 
notched edge of the disc. Another introduced a 
complex notion which the free habits of British 
travellers would never tolerate. He would have 
the guard puli a cord on entering the station, 
releasing a door-bolt in each carriage, and so 
permitting ingress and egress. When the train 
started again, '"another twitch of the cord would 
bolt the doors and also twist a notched disc, 
thereby presenting to view the name of the next 
station. 

Some years ago a Pennsylvanian gentleman 
invented a system of collapsible vacuum-pipes, or 
rigid pistoned cylinders, to extend beneath the 
carriages, and to he connected on the engine with 
a steam siphon operated from the boiler. It 
would have the objection of giving extra work to 
the engine-driver —of itself fatal — to say nothing 
of the ever-present peril of collapse or leakage. 
Two pneumatic systems have been worked out 
at different times by metropolitan inventors, the 
power to be derived from the brake apparatus, or 
from a reservoir charged by a pump located in 
the guard’s van and actuated by the carriage 
axle. The uncertainties of such an arrangement 
would be quite forbidding. An American patent 
deriving its motive-power from a system of col- 
lapsing cylinders would probably be found on 
examination to have failed mainly on account of 
the wayward ingenuity of its arrangement of the 
station-names on loose piles of cards. 

Of twenty inventions worked automatically 
from the permanent- way, five overlap with the 
class just discussed by providing an alternative 
method operated by the guard. Of the other 
fifteen, one only involves the use of electro- 
motive force. It may therefore be said, in general 
terms, that the recognised motor for indicators 
worked from the guard’s van is electricity. Where 
this is rejected on the score of expense, the 
recognised motor for indicators worked from the 
permanent-way is the mechanical. Quite half 
the inventions which embody the latter principle 
have never been completely specified. But it 
may he instructive to pass them ull under review', 
that, from the varied attempts which have been 
made to surmount them, the difficulties of the 
problem may he discerned. 

Two inventions stand by themselves. One of 
them, the production of an ingenious ‘florist,’ 
fixes an S-shaped bar horizontally on the carriage 
roof by means of a vertical axle which carries 
bevil-gearing. The bar projects slightly beyond 
the width of the carriage, and engages with a 


rigid rod located by the side of the rails just 
outside the station, Curiously enough, another 
amateur — professionally a ‘ photographer util- 
ised the same principle two years ago by arrang- 
ing rotable rods transversely on the carriage roofs, 
with cog-wheels and radial arms, to be actuated 
by a rigid horizontal bar suspended over the 
roof-level. Such a device would be permissible, 
if at all, only on lines where the trains invariably 
stop at all stations and move slowly out of them. 
Any unusual speed would infallibly cause the 
derangement of the S bars or of the suspended 
catches, not to speak of the disturbance caused: 
by the passage of heavily-piled goods-trucks. 

A less exceptionable method is that of a con- 
trivance riveted to the sleepers, or otherwise fixed 
in the train-path, at a convenient distance outside 
each station. The first completed specification 
introduced this principle thirty years ago. Dwarf- 
posts were to be erected in the permanent-way, 
and these were to lift a pendent rod geared to 
the carriage floor, and so rock a lever connected 
with an endless chain bearing the station-names. 
The following year a ‘ photographer ’ dabbled 
with the subject, thinking to actuate some simple 
sub-stage mechanism by a cog-wheel or prism 
Made fast to" the permanent- way. A twelve- 
month later a ‘ woollen Manufacturer ’ tried his 
hand, and covered provisionally an arrangement 
differing in its actuating movement from the 
above by opposing a pendent rotable shaft with 
radial arms to a roller fixed in its path. A still 
later idea was to weld a horizontal pin to the 
side of a rail outside each station, which was 
designed to strike a series of levers suspended 
under the passing train, and so to actuate indi- 
cator-drums by well-known mechanical means. 
The levers being knee-jointed and duplicated,, 
the system would be effective in either direction, 
A variation of the same system carried the cord 
connecting the sub-stage contact-lever with the 
indicator : box right round the outside of the 


carriage — a device quite clumsy and impossible. 
In 1879 another invention was completed, contact 


with the fixed obstruction being secured by means 
of a running wheel, pendent from a vertical axle. 
A beautifully-ingenious but impractical idea was 
thought out by a Londoner three or four years 
later. A’ pointer was to be caused to rotate in 
front of a dial to angular, distances increasing 
with every station. A so-called contact-surface 
would be arranged outside the first station on 
the outward journey, at a definite distance inside 
the ‘near’ rail. Outside the second station the 
distance would be doubled, so that, whereas the 
pointer in the first instance would indicate ‘ 1/ 
in the second it would reach ‘2.’ The contact- 
surface was to be three times the length of a 
station platform, to give travellers ample time 
to observe the movement of the pointer. The 
inventor admitted that, to provide for sixty 
stations, the increment of distance of the contact- 
surface from- the rail would be only two-thirds 
of an inch per station, a difference too minute 
to be of practical service. Branch lines would 
also throw the station-series entirely out, and the 
system was therefore never actually placed on 
the market. The same fate befell an invention 
which consisted of a pendulum hung beneath the 
carriage, to swing lengthwise to the train, and to 
strike an inclined plane erected in the permanent- 
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way. The swinging of the pendulum actuated 
an air-pump, and so provided intermittently the 
power which worked the indicator. 

V During the last two or three years the number 
of patented inventions of this particular class has 
been comparatively large. Their details would 
be wearisome to the general reader’. One of them 
places the indicator in the carriage- window, and 
i so permits passengers to see from within the 
name of the station, while it presumably permits 
intending passengers to see from the outside the 
name of the next stopping-place. Three other 
inventions, all of Californian origin, while retain- 
ing the tripping mechanism in some form, discard 
the idea of the disc or the drum. One of them 
fixes the station-names on cards slotted in the: 
notches of a wheel. Another- binds the cards 
into a book, and by making them increase in 
size in regular sequence, enables them to fall 
into position one after another in their turn. 
The third pivots the name-cards radially on a 
drum. One of the latest ideas is to simplify the 
tripping mechanism very much, there being little 
more than a vertical rod running on a caster, 
which comes into contact with a permanent 
incline, and so actuates the name-roller. 

The attempts which have been made to combine 
in one system the self-acting and the guard-acting 
principle have met with little practical success, 
A comparatively old idea is to actuate the indi- 
cator mechanically, either from the permanent- 
way or from the guard’s van, ro table rods being 
fixed lengthwise on each carriage roof, connected 
one with another by self-adjusting couplings. 

Turning finally, then, to electric indicators, it 
may once more be observed that this motor seems, 
in the opinion of inventors, to be most suitably 
operated from the guard’s van. A Scottish ‘ game- 
dealer, 5 it is true, has a plan for placing a series 
of magnets in the carriages, make-and- break con- 
tacts being effected from the permanent- way. 
But apart from this the system* lias ah objection, 
arising out of the fact that the stations are to be 
pointed out on a dial bearing numbers, which 
have to be translated into station -names by study 
of a chart — a plan which ignores the elderly 
nervous lady. A dozen years ago an idea was 
partially worked out for sending a current from 
the guard’s van through a wire connected with 
an indicator in each compartment, and an ingeni- 
ous device was added whereby a passenger could 
set an alarum to go off when a particular station 
was approached. Such a plan Would never be 
workable, for no long-distance passenger by a 
night-train would place himself at the mercy of 
a succession of short fares, setting the alarum at 
frequent intervals. 

A ‘watchmaker 5 who applied himself to the 
solution of the problem transmuted electric into 
mechanical power by means of a spring barrel, 
which would have to be wound up clockwise at 
periodical intervals. To be adopted at all, the 
period for winding would have to be long ; a 
one-day movement, for instance, would never be 
accepted by railway-men. 

It may be predicted that, if a station-indicator 
be ever adopted universally in this country, it 
will have to eliminate the demerits which attach 
to most if not all of the systems already proposed.' 
Whether the station-names be' displayed on a 
drum, a roller, or a dial, is a point which will 


have to be settled by each railway line for itself. 
But the tendency seems to be in favour of the 
adoption, if at all, of some plan deriving its 
motive-power from electricity, and the general 
introduction of ‘the electric light as a carriage- X 
illnminant would immensely increase the chances 
of a station-indicator. The self -adjustment of 
the indicator from the permanent- way is a prin- 
ciple not to he despised, and will probably be 
introduced as an alternative. Indicators will be 
worked in this way in trains which habitually 
stop at every station; while in the case of 
express services they will be worked from the 
guard’s van. 

SOME METHODS OF MODERN j 

JOURNALISM. 

Retrospects of the past fifty years bring out 
many interesting facts concerning the growth of 
almost every department of our social, scientific, 
and industrial life. Among the many remark- 
able things associated with the later half of the | 
century, the historian will certainly have to chron- 
icle as a feature of the times the wonderful 
development in enterprise and influence of the 
newspaper press of the countiy. Journalism has 
shown a marvellous power of assimilating the 
fruits of scientific invention and new mechanical 
appliances. Improvements in machinery for the 
printing of newspapers have been eagerly taken 
advantage of, and there is now a widespread 
distribution of the ‘Walter 5 Press, the ‘Victory, 5 
and other notable machines capable of printing 
and folding from twelve to fifteen thousand 
newspapers per hour. Such a fast-running 
machine, however, would not have been possible 
unless, in the first place, an immense step forward 
had been taken in paper-making. But paper- 
makers were equal to the occasion ; and webs 
of paper two miles in length for use on fast- 
printing machines are now turned out at many 
mills. Any one visiting a newspaper office of 
to-day with its magnificent machinery under the 
care of skilled engineers, engines and machines 
duplicated and triplicated in case of accidents, 
cannot fail to he impressed with the immense 
strides which have taken place in recent years 
in the mechanical appliances for the production 
of the modern journal. 

The great advances made in telegraphy and 
telephony have also been widely utilised by 
newspaper proprietors. If Puck’s girdle of 
wires and cables has been put round the globe, j 
tiie general community see the result in the 
budget of news, served up every morning at the 
breakfast table, from every country under the 
sun where anything of a noticeable character 
has transpired during the previous twenty-four 
hours. While this is true of the morning paper, 
it is in some respects doubly so of the well- 
conducted evening paper, of which as many as 
six and seven editions are published in tlie course 
of the day, presenting the news of the world 
with a freshness and fullness which really leaves 
little to be desired. ' 

| The great demand for the latest news has 
necessarily led to large additions being made, to 
the staffs of the leading dailies. The Reporting 
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Department lias been most augmented. In the 
wood old days of weekly newspapers a reporter 
might have been included among the leisured 
•classes. Now, there is no busier man. He must 
necessarily be active and energetic and of a 
nimble turn of mind, ready with his pencil, and 
with all Ids wits ‘about him so as to seize upon 
the salient features of whatever event he has on 
hand, for presentation in a readable and attractive 
shape to the public. 

■ One of the great problems the evening news- 
paper man has. to solve is how to get his news 
transmitted in the quickest possible manner to 
the office with which he is connected. To save 
time with telegrams, for instance, the Scotsman 
proprietors at great expense put their offices in 
Cockbum Street, Edinburgh, into connection with 
the General Post-office there by means of a pneu- 
matic tube. Formerly, a telegraph boy took five 
or six minutes to deliver a message. Now, it is 
blown through the tube, in twenty seconds ; and 
as there are hundreds of telegrams every day and 
night, the saving of time effected is great indeed. 
Attached to every evening paper office there is 
a corps of boy messengers, whose services the 
reporters can always command. The Edinburgh 
evening papers have also a trained service of 
carrier-pigeons for nse at race-meetings, football 
or cricket matches, shooting competitions ; and in 
out-of-the-way districts where there is no tele- 
graph or telephone within easy reach, they are 
often very useful. In connection with the Edin- 
burgh Evening Dispatch (with which the writer is 
most familiar), the pigeons arc important adjuncts 
to the reporting staff. They are housed in 
quarters specially erected for them on the flat 
roof of the office, the dovecot including an inge- 
nious trap arrangement and electric bell. Many 
people have a very hazy idea as to what a carrier- 
pigeon can and cannot do. They seem to imagine 
that it is possible to send the bird out as well 
as in, and that with a little training it can even 
be induced to go to the nearest restaurant for 
the reporter’s lunch. Of course that is all non- 
sense. What a reporter expects a pigeon to do 
is that it shall fly straight home from the place 
where it is liberated. 

A few words as to how it is done. When a 
reporter desires to use the pigeons, he leaves word 
the night before with the person in charge of 
them. This is very necessary. When they are 
to fly far or on any particular business, it is 
better that they should only be lightly fed in the 
morning. The pigeons— two or four, as may be 
required — are caught in the morning, and placed 
in a comfortable wicker or tin basket — like 
a small luncheon basket — with compartments. 
The reporter when he leaves the office carries the 
basket with him. He also provides himself with 
a^book of fine tissue paper, e flimsy,’ and a sheet 
of carbonised paper, ‘a black.’ He writes his 
report very legibly and compactly, so as to put as 
much on a page of ‘flimsy ’ as it will possibly hold. 
Then he rolls the ‘flimsy’ neatly up and attaches 
it to the leg of the bird by means of an elastic 
band. Or he may send two pages of * flimsy,’ one 
on each leg. The pigeon being released, makes 
straight for home, in the' carrier-pigeon the 
■home instinct is strongly implanted ; and if the 
bird has been taken off its nest, it has an addi- 
tional reason for wishing to get back as soon as 


possible. It also knows that there is a good feed 
of peas and maize awaiting it at the .end of its 
journey. 

Arrived at the newspaper office, it alights on 
the ledge of the dovecot. To get through the 
usual circular-headed opening it pushes before it 
a couple of light wires, and these falling after it 
close the aperture. The bird is, however, not. yet 
into the cot. It has only got the length of the 
trap. This trap, two feet square or so, has a 
flooring set upon an electric spring. Tim weight 
of the bird pressing down the spring, releases an 
electric current, which rings a bell in the: sub- 
editor’s room. The bird thus heralds its own 
arrival. . A hoy-assistant proceeds up-stairs, takes 
the pigeon from the trap, removes the message 
|. from its legs, and opening a sliding-door, allows 
j it to enter the cot, where it is welcomed by its 
sorrowing mate. 

Some of the pigeons fly straight and fast. 
Others are not so reliable. Few loiter on the 
way ; but they frequently are in no great hurry, 
if the weather be fine, to enter the trap. They 
prefer to sun themselves oil the ridge of a 
neighbouring house. The feelings of a sub- 
editor waiting for the end of a meeting or the 
result of a football match under such circum- 
stances may be better imagined than described. 
At the Altcar coursing meeting the pigeon that 
brought the result of the final in the Waterloo 
Cup was shot as it neared its cot, so as to 
prevent the possibility of any sucb delay. But 
the Edinburgh carriers have not yet had such 
hard lines meted out to them. For press pur- 
poses, carrier-pigeons are seldom flown farther 
• than twenty miles from home. But they are 
constantly in use within a ten-mile radius of 
the city, and often do good work. Tt was a 
carrier-pigeon that brought to Edinburgh the 
intelligence that the first train with Royalty in 
it had passed over the Forth Bridge. The bird 
was liberated from a carriage window of the 
royal train exactly in the centre of the bridge, 
and went home in about eight minutes. Other 
pigeons took messages from both sides of the 
Forth recording the progress of the ceremonials. 

During the visit in October last of Mr 
Gladstone to Midlothian, the reporters of the 
evening papers in Edinburgh were put upon 
their mettle ; and some feats in reporting and 
prompt newspaper printing were accomplished 
which it would be difficult to match in the 
history of the newspaper press of the country. 
Whether he is in office or in the cold shades 
of opposition, Mr Gladstone’s speeches never 
fail to awaken an extraordinary amount of 
interest in the country. On each occasion he 
has visited Scotland Mr Gladstone has been 
reported with an accuracy and fullness which 
the' right honourable gentleman has very 
heartily acknowledged. In October last the 
country was on the qui vice to hear what 
the ex-premier had to say on Home Trill c and 
Disestablishment ; and the ‘special edition’ with 
a verbatim report of the speeches was looked 
for by the public. IIow the evening papers 
reported Mr Gladstone verbatim, set up the 
types, printed the paper, and had the news- 
■ 'boys in the streets of Edinburgh selling the 
‘ special ’ before the meeting at which the speech 
I was delivered had separated, will no doubt 
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interest those who are not initiated in the secrets his oratory. As M'r Gladstone neared the close 
of a newspaper office. of his speech, which lasted an hour and twenty- 

; Mr Gladstone addressed four meetings — two five minutes, the time-keeper, according to in- 
in Edinburgh, in the Corn Exchange and Music structions, began to reduce the turns in such a 
Hall ; one at West Calder ; and one at Dalkeith, way that the reporter who took the last of the 
The arrangements for reporting these meetings address had only a few sentences to write ; and 
were of an elaborate nature. Every detail was it is nothing more than bare fact to say that the 
carefully studied beforehand. Nothing was left cheering which greeted the close of the oration 
to chance, and _ no effort was spared to make the had hardly subsided when the messenger with 
work complete. In the Corn Exchange, the the end of the completed report was hurrying out 
Committee which organised the meeting pro- at the door. It was in the office five minutes 
vided ample accommodation for the army of later ; and such is the power of organisation well 
reporters who were present not only from all directed, that in ten minutes more the composi- 
parts of Scotland but from England and Ireland, tors had done their work, and the types were 
The corps of the Dispatch consisted of nine ready to be stereotyped, 
reporters, a gentleman to keep time, and another The delay that at present takes place in stereo- 
to collect the ‘copy' — that is* the written-out typing is heart- breaking to the manager pushing 
portions of the speech. The chief reporter, who forward a ‘special edition.’ It is one of the 
had made the arrangements, took a check-note, things which has yet to he overcome. As many 
That is to say, he took a note right through people know, an impression is taken off the types 
the speech, in case any words might accidentally by pressing upon them, in a hot press, a layer 
be dropped between the turns of the other of what may be popularly described as papier- 
reportors. The moment the meeting began the macM. About a quarter of an hour is required 
nine reporters commenced their work. Each for the setting or stiffening of this matrix from 
reporter took a minute turn. That means that which the metal plate is cast. On this particular 
he took a short- hand note of the speech for evening the whole process was forced through 
a minute, and then proceeded to write it out in about twelve minutes. The plate was in the 
in long hand for the printers, his next neigh- machine-room a minute or so afterwards; and 
hour meantime taking a note of the speaker the machines were running within half an hour 
also for a minute. This minute turn is quite of the time Mr Gladstone ended his Fpeech. As 

an innovation in reporting. The turn used to there were resolutions to be moved after the 

be of five minutes. Three minutes were accounted great orator had sat clown, the newsboys were 
a very short turn. But with men who can keep able to sell for a halfpenny to the people as they 
their heads, and put themselves unreservedly for left the Corn Exchange a paper with a verbatim 
the occasion at the disposal of the time-keeper, report in it of the speech to which they had been 
a minute turn gives fast results. The time- listening. As the speech was over four columns 
keeper is an important functionary in such in length, this was a feat of which the paper 
a scheme. With watch in hand he passes the had every reason to be proud, 
turns round, rigidly adhering to a minute in Eor West Calder, which is sixteen miles from 
each case. A good reporter can write out a Edinburgh, arrangements of a different nature 

minute turn in about five minutes. At the Corn had to be made. The Post-office authorities 

Exchange meeting each reporter had thus three having refused to provide telegraphic facilities for 
or fpur minutes to breathe and to read over his transmitting Mr Gladstone’s speech to Edinburgh, 
copy before his turn came round again. The an arrangement had to be made with the Cale- 
* takes,’ numbered with the letters of the alphabet, donian Railway Company to convey the reporters 
‘ A, B, 0,’ &c., as they were finished were handed to Edinburgh by a special train immediately after 
to the person appointed to collect the copy, who the meeting. The hour of the meeting was 3.30 
noted the turn on a slip before him, put the p.m., and, judging from his Corn Exchange speech, 
manuscript into a numbered envelope, and it was guessed that Mr Gladstone would speak 
handed it to a messenger -whose duty it was to at West Calder for an hour and twenty- five 

take it to the side-door" of the Exchange. From minutes. The. time for the departure of the 

this door to the Dispatch office in Coekburn ‘special’ was therefore fixed for five o’clock. As 
Street, one-third of a mile distant, there was a matter of fact, the ex-premier sat down at j 
a chain of messengers, each with a ‘beat’ of 4.53, so that little time was lost. The speech ] 
about one hundred yards to cover. The lad ‘ No. was all written up in the meeting save the last 
2,’ who received it at the door ran with it to two turns, and these were finished in the railway 

‘No. 3,’ who passed it on to ‘No. 4,’ and so carriage. Advantage was also taken of the short 

it went from hand to hand until it reached time— twenty minutes spent in the journey— to 
the printing office. Immediately the letter prepare the copy for the compositors. _ When the 
was out of his hand, the messenger returned special train drew up at the West Princes Street 
to his original starting-point to await the next station, one of the party jumped into a hansom 
batch of copy. This plan answered admirably ; and took the whole of the copy to the office, 
the reporters in the hall worked with precision, There a largely augmented staff of compositors 
and the messengers outside loyally seconded their was in waiting. The speech, also over four 
efforts. columns in length, was set up in an incredibly 

In the printing office there was in attendance short space of time ; and at 6.30 p.M.—an hour 
a large staff of compositors, who dealt with the and a half after Mr Gladstone had finished his 
copy' as it was handed in; and so the work of speech at a place sixteen miles off— the paper, with 
reporting, transcribing, transmitting copy to the a verbatim report of the speech, was selling on 
office, and setting up the types went on while the the streets. 

speaker was electrifying tiie great audience with For the Dalkeith meeting, which took place 
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on a Saturday, quite a novel method of trans- 
mitting the copy to Edinburgh was organised. 
This was by means of a special corps of bicyclists,, 
who willingly gave their services for the occasion, 
and though the afternoon was wet and the roads 
bad, entered very heartily into the whole matter. 
This is perhaps the first time bicyclists have 
so systematically performed such work. A 
bicyclist was despatched from Dalkeith every 
teii minutes, and the five or six miles between 
that burgh and the capital were covered in 
splendid time. These arrangements, carefully 
planned in all their details, worked in the 
smoothest possible way, so that in about an hour 
and forty minutes after the Dalkeith meeting was 
over, a long verbatim report of Mr Gladstone’s 
speech was in circulation in Edinburgh. 

Many people look upon a newspaper office 
as a very mysterious place. How the work 
is done they never inquire. This article may 
help them to an understanding of the problem, 
and at the same time give the public an idea 
what newspaper people nave to strive after in 
order to place before their readers the latest and 
fullest news of the day and niglit. 


A NOVA-SGOTIA SUGAR-CAMP. 
There is a sugary, sap-like odour in the air. The 
gentle spring breeze fans it through the maple 
trees, up the winding path to the old homestead. 
The crackling of wood-fires, a bubbling of some 
boiling liquid, a sound of chopping — ail these 
■ are the burden of the same breeze. Many voices 
ring out — a snatch, perhaps, of a French ballad, 
or a lusty young voice trolling out c The Maple- 
leaf for Ever.’ The homestead is deserted, and 
we follow after the truant family. We find 
Aliem at last in the maple grove ; and a gay 
party they and their neighbours, who have 
come to assist at the sugar-making, are. They 
are not idle, for all realise that no time is to 
be lost, for the work must be got through in 
the coming 'six weeks of March and April, ere 
the sun shines' too warmly. 

The tall rook-maples, Spartan-like, hold their 
heads haughtily erect, as if to conceal their 
injuries, for the blood of these forest beauties 
is being slowly drained away. A triangular 
notch is made in each trunk, and in this a 
chip is placed so as to form a spout ; or a hole 
is bored and a .wooden ‘leader’ inserted. A 
bucket below catches tlie reluctant drops*; but if 
the preceding night” has been cold and the day 
mild, a goodly outpouring may be expected. 

' Next comes the straining process, and then 
one realises why the Canadians have so decided 
a preference for ‘white sugar’ (the adjective 
applies. not, as would be supposed, to the' sugar, 
but to the complexion of its maker), or sugar not 
blade, by Indians. In an Indian camp, cleanli- 
ness is not consulted, a blanket that has been in 
use for a season or so being considered an excel- 
lent strainer. Here order prevails, and proper 
woollen cloths are at hand. 

‘ . Bonfires ■ are gradually melting away the snow, 
for ‘Winter still lingers in the lap' of Spring.’ 
The heat draws tears from the crystal icicles 

■ on the bare branches of the trees. Over the 
| swing l great iron pots, in which the sap 
being ‘ boiled down ’ till the proper consistency 




is attained. The time of boiling varies with the 
quality of the sap, and is at best a painstaking 
process, for the heat is intense, and the ‘woodsy’ 
odour arising with the vapour is overpowering. 
Maple honey is the first manufacture. As soon 
as the sap ceases to be watery, the bottles are 
filled with this Canadian delicacy, and the 
remaining liquid is watched patiently ; careful 
stirring is needed here, for a pot of scorched syrup 
is a heavy loss. 

The sap rises above the mouth of the pot in 
great golden-brown bubbles, and then falls again 
under the hand of the patient stirrer. Children 
congregate around these centres of sweetness. It 
is necessary near the end to try the syrup every 
few minutes by dropping a little on a ball of 
snow, when, if done, it speedily hardens ; and 
many are the applicants for this post of honour 
•and emolument. 

A number of rude baskets and small canoes 
of brick bark are at band. After tlie thickened 
sap has been chilled, it is packed in these, ready 
for the market, where it will be known as ‘ maple 
wax’ or maple, candy. The maple' sugar is yet 
in a solvent state, and keeping the great , spoon 
in constant motion through the heavy liquid 
mass is no light work. At last the molasses 
becomes ‘sandy’ or ‘grains.’ The great work 
is accomplished — the sugar is made. Moulds, 
which the young people have been greasing, are 
now forthcoming. They are of many designs — 
cubes, hearts, bricks, houses. These are filled 
and set away to harden. Their appearance in 
the shop windows will gladden the hearts of 
the young and old sweet-toothed generation. A 
considerable quantity is reserved for home use, 
for the farmer prefers it to ordinary sugar for 
sweetening tea, coffee, or apple sauce ; and’ happy 
is that man who partakes of the genuine Nova- 
Scotia buckwheat cake spread with translucent 
maple-honey. 


A TWILIGHT SONG. 

The thrush has piped his hist clear note 
To herald twilight’s hour, 

And fragrant breezes gently float 
, Around your silent bower. 

Now drops the dusky robe of Night, 

And, clasping it above, 

One jewelled star shines clear and bright— 
It is the Star of Love ! . 

Yet cold and cheerless seems its ray, 
Sweetheart J while you are far away. 

The fountain, like a fairy lute, 

In tinkling cadence falls ; 

And through the wood, with fitful hoot, 

His mate the owlet calls. 

The crescent moon behind the hill 
Creeps up, with silvery light ; 

Yet, round your bower I linger still, 

.. While evening grows to night, 

And count each weary hour a day, 
Sweetheart! while you are far away. 

James Walteii Biiown. 
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BOLTS FROM THE BLUE. 

By Mrs Lynn Linton. 

‘Call no man happy till the day of his death, 1 
says the wise old Eastern aphorism. And yet we 
live as if the transient were the eternal, and 
esteem ourselves safe for all time because for the 
moment we are undisturbed and unthreatened. 
The skies are serene ; no clouds are on the 
horizon; happiness, prosperity, peace --all are 
ours; and we drink as. if the fount were inex- 
haustible. And then suddenly, without warning, 
the Bolt falls from the Blue, and the whole 
fair fabric of delight is destroyed. The lordly 
pleasure-house built for the soul wherein to dwell 
for ever, is a heap of ruins, out of which not 
even the most modest little shieling where happi- 
ness may hide, can ever be reconstructed. The 
children’s voices are hushed and their pattering 
little feet are still. Caused no one knows why, 
and coming no one knows whence, that cruel 
demon we call diphtheria has seized on them as 
a wolf might seize on a couple of lambs playing 
by the side of the mother, strong to love and 
powerless to protect. Before we can well realise 
their danger they are sleeping in the cradle 
which is their coffin, that last long sleep of death 
which knows no waking; and our eyes will 
behold them no more. And with them has gone 
out the very light of our life— the Very joy of 
the day and the peace of the night. 

More suddenly still that bolt comes out of the 
blue when the husband and father, who set forth 
in the full possession of health and strength, glad 
of the ‘southerly wind and the cloudy sky 1 
which ‘proclaimed it a hunting morning, 1 is 
brought home in the mournful way proper to 
the huntsman who has missed the big jump and 
broken his neck in the fall. When the shattered 
body is that of the sweet young, wife whose 
beauty has been trampled out for ever under 
the hoofs of her stumbling horse— or haply if the 
silver cord has been loosened and the golden howl 
broken on the heap of stones by the wayside, 
when the fiery chestnuts forgot their training 


and the coachman lost both head and hand — that, 
too, was a bolt out of the blue for which no 
warning prepared the sorrowing survivors— the 
wreck of all happiness both in the present and 
the future— the ruin of the soul’s pleasure-house 
and the enduring eclipse of the sun-god. These 
lives so suddenly destroyed by the unexpected 
death of those they love, are like to those ‘ships 
which have gone ; down at sea When heaven was 
all tranquillity. 1 If only they had had time to 
prepare ! they say ; if some portent had presaged 
that annihilating bolt, it could be more easily 
borne ! But the suddenness seems to paralyse 
the faculty of resignation, and the stricken heart 
can do nothing but lament. For which of us 
can say with Marcus Aurelius that we ‘ willingly 
give ourselves up to Glotho, allowing her to spin 
pur thread into whatever things she pleases V 
To spin these sudden sorrows tries us all ; and 
Divinity itself will be merciful to Despair. 

All your affairs are in perfect order and your 
securities are apparently as safe as the Bank of 
England. All your affairs are in the hands of 
your family solicitor ; and your family solicitor 
is a man for whom Argus might shut his eyes, 
and Whom Thersites himself would be hard put to 
it to revile. The whole edifice of your fortunes 
seems to be as solid as those great pyramids 
which earthquakes themselves have not destroyed. 
And then, pouf ! the whole vanishes like smoke. 
The bolt comes out of the blue; and here again 
you stand among the ruins of what was once so 
noble a pleasure-house. Your family solicitor 
proves himself one of those luckless rogues of 
whom we have had more than one example. He 
has tampered with his clients’ securities, yours 
among the rest — speculated — lost— and now has 
had to flee to those convenient sanctuaries still 
maintained in Spain, where fraudulent bankrupts 
and dishonest trustees find safe shelter from the 
pursuer, and snap their fingers at that outraged 
Justice vainly flourishing her blunted sword 
across the barriers. Thousands of miserable 
beings have been ruined in this manner— from 
affluence suddenly reduced to poverty — the 
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destructive bolt falling from a cloudless sky with- 
out prefatory warning or so much as the shadow 
of a passing little curl-cloud heralding the evil 
to come. 

The local bank that has stood four-square for 
over a century, one day suddenly collapsed like 
a forest tree eaten to the heart by white ants— the 
fine old mansion with its priceless heirlooms 
licked into nothingness by the fierce flames which 
nothing could subdue— the sudden arrest of the 
favourite son whose fair outside was believed in 


as implicitly as veneer is sometimes taken for 
solid material, or enamelled slate is prized as 


marble— the sudden elopement of the favourite 
daughter whose base intrigue had been kept as 
secret as the grave — all these are bolts out of 
the blue which overcome and destroy ; and 
when they have fallen, the roof-tree of the 
goodly pleasure-house has fallen too, and there 
is no more dwelling to be found therein. Then 
we have nothing for it but to cover our face 
decently in our mantle and sink at the foot of 
the statue of resignation, bearing with such 
dignity of patience as we can command the evil 
which no energy can cure. 

Bolts of a minor sort come tumbling out of the 
blue, to fall on our heads when least expected. 
There is that friend in whose love for us we have 
believed as implicitly as we have believed in our I 
own for him. Suddenly, we do not know why, 
the scene changes and the whole thing dissolves 
into nothingness. Offence has been taken at some 
microscopic oversight— -an oversight so small that 
we ourselves were not conscious of it ; but to our 
friend it was large enough to swallow up all the 
sweets of that happy past of mutual trust, mutual 
love, and to destroy at least for the time the fair 
garden of our souls. And though perhaps this 
destruction may be remedied, and fresh tiowers 
may grow 7 and bloom where those others once 
grew and bloomed and then lay dead, still, for 
all that, the renovated is never the same as the 
original, and ‘ old things are best ’ in more senses 
than one. And also, when once this kind of bolt 
has come out of the blue, one never knows if 
another may not follow after. All that sense of 
security which made part of the play has gone, 
and can never be restored. That which has been 
may be again; and where one of the supports of 
a two-legged stool has broken, the chances are it 
will break again. 

A bolt of the same kind is in the sudden 
treachery of a trusted friend — one loved, believed 
in, confided in. Without the overcasting warning 
of a coolness— the muttering thunder of a quarrel 
—you hear of all sorts of ill-natured things which 
vour friend, your Abra and fidus Achates, has 
said of you. Things told in confidence have been 
whispered abroad, with embroideries and tags and 
jags superadded. Or, if the circumstances them- 
selves have not been told, they have been made 
as it were the pedestals for an image as little like 
your real self as a negro from Central Africa is 
like a Greek god. When you opened your heart 
and poured into the hands of your friend 
flie treasures of your confidence, not a word of 
remonstrance, of rebuke, of another principle 
broke the harmony that was between you. You 
did not know that your confidant, took this view 
of the matter and blamed you and not your 
antagonist. You find, it out only from that 


invariable third person, to whom your friend has 
made a present of that which you confided to him ; 
■and you find also that the whole appearance of 
sympathy has been a sham. The bolt has fallen 
out of the blue with a vengeance ; and between sur- 
prise and pain you scarce know which is greater. 
■Ear. indeed no greater shock of its own kind can 
come to any one than this sudden misinterpreta- 
tion of actions, words, arid motives, made by one 
from whom no criss-cross enmity has hitherto been 
suspected. Selfish, are you? — insincere ?— arti- 
ficial ? — affected ? — a mere pumpkin at your best ? 
—mean? if you are prudent — shamefully reck- 
less? if generous. Yes, all this and more form 
those bolts which come out of the blue with a 
sounding rap on your poor unsuspecting pate — 
sure as the boomerang launched by the well- 
practised black-fellow, and swift as the arrow 
let fly from the bow. Such a cloudless blue as 
it was overhead, and such a stunning blow that 
came when the bolt tumbled from sky to earth ! 

Friends indeed have a mighty pretty knack 
of manufacturing their bolts when least expected. 
Where love has one peril, friendship has twenty ; 
and far more wary walking is needed for the 
latter than for the former. Love forgives more 
easily ; and friendship sulks more pertinaciously. 
The fervour of the one consumes dissatisfaction 
as fire destroys dry grass and; heather; but 
friendship, which is less warm, is less forgiving, 
and dissatisfaction remains in full vigour, as it, 
might be grass and heather wet with dew, and 
a lighted match dropped among the branches. 
Friends demand so much. You must go and come 
and fetch and carry and be always ready and 
always willing, else are there huffs and tears and 
pouts and slights and the whole battery of offence- 
taking fired point-blank unto your "face. You 
have to give valid reasons why, and go into 
minute particulars how, and show that a very big 
force indeed — a force of circumstances quite ele- 
phantine — has prevented your doing this and 
that, as your friend desired, else will you not be 
forgiven — and then look out for bolts ! Friend- 
ship asks tremendous interest on its capital, and if 
; the one friend is of stronger character than the 
; other, that interest lias but one name and that 
is Slavery. In the event of two strong charac- 
ters coming together, and the one ‘ trying it on/ 
while the other refuses, then those bolts we know 
j of fall fast and heavy, arid the whole concern 
! comes to the Irishman’s immortal smithereens. 

You have made a very pleasant acquaintance, 

I perhaps rather rashly, and without voucher or 
godfather. Still, you suspect no evil and see 
no trace of any ; and your new friend is really 
very charming. You give yourself away like 
the impulsive and morally credulous fool you 
are, and after you have committed yourself to 
public companionship and patronage, the bolt 
comes out of the blue and you are hard hit as 
r it falls. Your new friend is a man of more 
than doubtful antecedents— of character no more 
‘sweet’ than so much thunder-turned milk ! 


And after all his ‘nice talk,’ too, and fine high-, 
sounding professions of a noble faith and a 
superior morality— that fly-blown past the real 
thing, and this unspotted appearance the mere 
mask and sham ! Well for you, whoever you 
may be, if you have not given yourself away 
irrevocably — if, as a man, you have not gravely ' 
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pledged your credit— if, as a woman, you have 
not bestowed hand and heart and funds and 
future on one absolutely unworthy of any trust 
whatsoever. If you have, and then the truth 
becomes known, the biggest bolt that ever fell 
out of the blue anywhere will not equal that 
with which you will be overthrown— .beaten to 
the ground, and left there unable ever to rise 
from it again. 

A. little pain — a small uneasiness makes itself 
manifest here or there in the complicated mech- 
anism of your body. A prudent decision to go 
to the doctor and hear what is amiss is the 
result. A consultation follows ; then a grave 
glance into your face to see how much stuff you 
have, how much power of bearing— and then is 
pronounced your doom— ‘ Internal cancer, and. 
your tether. of life not longer than four months 1’ 
Here is a bolt out of the blue in good truth! 
Yon had no kind of suspicion of any seriousness 
in the character of your disease ; disease indeed 
you did not think it— only a temporary trum- 
pery little disorder. You thought it wiser and 
more prudent to take advice than to go blun- 
dering on in the dark; and here you are- 
doomed to death and in the stage of hopeless- 
ness, where you believed you were only in that 
of discomfort ! A bolt out of the blue !— your 
death-warrant flung into your face where you 
had looked for a cheering assurance of ‘soon 
being put to rights.’ Here, too, you have nothing 
for it but to cover your face decently and give 
yourself up to the "still dignity of resignation. 
The bolt has fallen from the blue. Your hour 
has come ; your day is over. Good-night — fare- 
well — and God’s will he done ! 


I) IT MAE ESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — THE PALL OP KHARTOUM. 

It was no longer possible to keep up any sem- 
blance, even, of a regular line. The scanty body 
of famished and wearied survivors fell back in a 
hasty and broken rout towards the steps of the 
Palace, The Mahdi’s men, following them up at 
a run, like a troop of hungry wolves upon a 
defenceless sheepfold, shouted louder, than ever, 
and fell in murderous little groups, with dis- 
cordant cries of triumph, on every man who 
stumbled or lagged behind in the scurry. 

The confusion was horrible. Linnell’s brain 
whirled with it. Fresh swarms seemed now to 
break in upon the square by every lane and street 
and alley, like kites that swoop down from all 
sides upon some wounded jackal. One seething, 
surging mass of black savage humanity occupied 
the square with shrieks and imprecations. Some 
hung like bees on the flat roofs of the houses 
around, and kept up a desultory fire from their 
ri lies on the stragglers, below; others pressed on 
with Mohammedan ardour towards the Palace 
itself, where a small band of famished defenders 
still held out at bay round the sacred person 
of their revered Governor. 

As Linnell and his cousin reached the steps, 
a little line of faithful blacks formed an alley 
down the terrace, and a tail, spare figure clad 


in white European uniform stood forth, to grasp 
Sir Austen’s hand in solemn silence. 

For a moment nobody spoke a word. All 
speech was useless. Then the Governor looked 
around him with a pathetic look of infinite pity. 
‘My poor, poor children,’ he cried, gazing sadly 
on that wild orgy of fire and slaughter, ‘ I came 
to save them from the stick, the lash, and the 
prison. I did my best to protect them. Put it 
was ordained otherwise. I have lived, whole 
years in this last long fortnight. Hot for our- 
selves, Sir Austen ; not for ourselves, indeed, 
but for them, I feel it.’ Then after a short pause 
he added slowly : ‘And what a disappointment, 
too— when they come up— for Stewart and 
Wolseley !’ 

Even in that final moment of defeat and death, 
the hero’s first thought was for the feelings of 
others. 

Linnell stepped forward and grasped the 
Governor’s hand in turn. ‘ We will all die with 
you,’ he cried with profound emotion. It was 
easy enough, indeed, for him. He had nothing 
left on earth to live for. 

And yet— and yet, now that death stood staring 
him in the face, he would have given worlds that 
moment for one last word with Psyche. 

‘We’ll meet them here, Pasha, I suppose?’ Sir 
Austen said, trying to rally his few remaining 
men on the steps. ‘ You will die at your post, 
as a soldier ought to do.’ 

‘No, not here,’ the Governor answered, with 
his quiet smile. * My duty lies elsewhere. I 
had thought once, if Khartoum fell in God’s good 
time, of blowing the Palace up, with all that was 
in it. But I see more wisely now. I elect rather, 
with Gocl’s help, to die standing. Besides, we 
must make an effort at least to save Hansel. He 
has sent to me for help. He holds out in the 
consulate. I must go and meet him.’ 

Hansel was the Austrian consul, whose house 
lay not far off down one of the neighbouring 
narrow alleys. To attempt to reach it was certain 
death ; but still the attempt must be made for all , 
that. Some twenty black Egyptian soldiers, with 
Kashim Ehnoos at their head, still rallied feebly 
round the adored Governor. They started on their 
last march, that little forlorn-hope, fighting their 
way boldly across the open square, now one wild 
scene of havoc, and keeping together in a com- 
pact mass, with Gordon at their head, leading the 
party bravely. Only once the Governor paused 
on the way to speak to Sir Austen. ‘Better a 
ball in the brain, after all,’ he said quietly, ‘than 
to flicker out at home in bed unheeded.’ 

Near the corner, a fresh body of dervishes 
rushed upon them down a side street. The 
Governor halted at once and drew his sword. 
Sir Austen endeavoured to fling himself in front 
of him. ‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir,’ he cried, in an 
eager voice, * fall back among the men ! These 
wretches recognise you! Unless you fall back, 
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you ’re a dead man, and oiu* one last hope is gone 
for ever.’ 

For even then, he could hardly believe that 
Gordon would be unsuccessful. 

But the Governor waved him hack with that 
authoritative hand that no man on earth ever 
dared to disobey. ‘March on!’ he said in a 
military voice unshaken by fear. ‘1 know my 
duty. We must go to Hansel’s.’ 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, 
a volley of musketry rang loud in their ears. A 
rain of bullets rang against the wall behind. 
Linnell was aware of a strange dull feeling in 
his left arm. Something seemed to daze him. 
For a moment lie shut his eves involuntarily. 
When he opened them again, and steadied him- 
self with an effort, he saw a hideous sight in the 
square beside him. Gordon’s body was lying, 
pierced by three bullets, bleeding profusely on 
‘ the dusty ground. And half the Egyptians lay 
huddled dead around him. 

What followed next, Linnell hardly knew. He 
was dimly conscious of a terrible swoop, a cry of 
wild triumph, a loud tumultuous yell of diabolical 
vengeance. The naked black warriors fell upon 
the body of their famous enemy like ants upon 
the carcase of a wounded insect. A great wave 
of assailants carried Linnell himself resistlessly 
before them. He felt himself whirled through 
the midst of the square once more, and carried 
by the press up the steps of the Palace. His 
cousin was still by his side, he knew ; but that 
was all. They two alone remained of the 
defenders of Khartoum. No trace of resistance 
was left anywhere. The whole town was given 
over now to indiscriminate massacre. 

AH round, the" smoke and heat of a great 
conflagration went up to heaven in blinking mist 
from the ruins of charred and blackened houses. 
Men and women were running and crying for 
their lives ; black ruffians were seizing young 
girls in their, brawny arms, and carrying them 
off, struggling, to places of temporary safety. 
All. the horrors of a sack by victorious barbarians 
were being enacted visibly before his very eyes. 
The scene was too confused to yield any definite 
sensation, and great red drops were oozing 
copiously from Lmnell’s wounded arm, which 
he had hound round now with a fragment of 
his burnous. He almost fainted with pain and 
loss of blood. Just at that moment, a naked 
black fanatic with a blunted sabre lifted high in 
the air seized him violently by the shoulder. 
‘Are you for Allah and the Maluli, or for the 
infidel?’ be cried in broken African Arabic. 

‘I am for Gordon and the English !’ Linnell 
answered with spirit, flinging the man away from 
hi m in the wild energy of despair, and drawing 
his knife, for he had no cartridges left. ‘Lay 
your hand on me again, and I’ll send your 
wicked black soul to judgment !’ 

Sir Austen by bis side tried to draw bis sword 
feebly. Then for the first time Linnell observed 
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in his; flurry that his cousin, too, was seriously 
wounded. 

. The sight of an infidel in European uniform 
who dared to offer resistance, and of a man in 
Arab dress who drew a knife to defend him, 
brought whole squads of marauders to the spot 
in a moment. Another horrible rush took place 
in their direction. Once more there was a loud 
noise as of a volley of musketry. Once more, 
smoke and fire flashed suddenly before Linnell’s 
eyes. The unhappy man saw Sir Austen fling 
up his hands aloft in the air and give a loud 
wild cry. Then he knew himself that blood was 
trickling again from liis own right breast. — The 
rest was dim, very dim indeed.— Big savages 
pressed on up the steps of the Palace.— Sir Austen 
was lying like a log by his side. Naked black 
feet trampled him down irresistibly. A fellow 
with a bayonet seemed to thrust him through a 
third time. Linnell knew he was weltering in a 
great pool of blood. The din grew dimmer and 
still dimmer all round. Light faded. The con- 
sciousness of the outer world melted slowly away. 
All was over. Khartoum was taken. Gordon 
was dead. Sir Austen lay stark and stiff by his 
side. He himself was dying — dying— dying. 
Numb coldness spread over him. And then, a 
great silence ! 

But that morning at Khartoum, for six long 
hours, the city was given over to massacre and 
rapine. The men were slaughtered and stripped 
of everything they possessed, the women were 
hailed off and divided as booty. Four thousand 
of the townspeople lay rotting in the streets 
under a tropical sun. At least as many Egyptian 
and Soudanese soldiers were bayoneted by the 
fanatics in cold blood. And Gordon’s headless 
body cried out to heaven for mercy on his 
murderers from a corner of the square by the 
gate of the Palace. 

So much, we all learned long after in England. 


OUR SONS AS ARCHITECTS. 

How often indeed is the question asked by one 
fond parent of the other, ‘What. .shall we do with 
our sons ?’ and how much anxious thought goes 
to the answering of the question ! It is only 
natural that parents desire their children to do 
well in the world in a material sense ; and many 
children, too, dream often enough of future wealth 
and of the lifelong happiness which, as they think, 
conies in its train. Few, certainly, care to look 
forward to a life’s work without hope of some 
comfort during its progress, and of some provision 
against that day when work shall have become a 
burden. It is no wonder, then, if parents and 
children try ■ to select a trade or profession which 
holds out some hope of success. Hoes architecture 
hold out such a hope? Possibly it does. 

: Like all other professions, and trades too, for 
that matter, the architectural profession is crowded. 
The art would be none the worse if there were 
fewer dependent on it for bread and cheese, and 
doubtless the bread and cheese would be none 
the worse either. But it is true enough that in 
most cases a youth, moderately endowed with 
brains and good taste and capable of taking pains, 
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can earn a decent living as an architect ; he must 
not, however, expect to amass a fortune; only 
two or three in a generation can do that. At the 
end of his term of pupilage he may be expected 
to he a competent .‘junior assistant the wages 
of such are usually about thirty shillings a Week 
for the first year, with annual increments of five 
shillings a week for three or four years. He 
ought then to he able to obtain a situation as 
‘managing assistant ’ at a salary of three or foul- 
guineas a week. The next step is the commence- 
ment of practice on his own account. If lie have 
taken good advantage of his opportunities, his 
friends ought to have no fear of trusting him 
with their work when he has had ten or twelve 
years’ experience— that is to say, when he is 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years old. From this 
time forward his success depends largely on his 
own care and skill, and to a considerable extent 
on the number and wealth of his friends. By 
merit (and good fortune) he may gain work in 
competitions. In middle age he may he able to 
reckon bis income only by hundreds, or may be 
successful enough to pocket thousands. 

But although the mere monetary view maybe 
enough to take of many trades and of some! 
professions, it is not enough to take before select- 
ing architecture as a profession. The architect 
is something more than a man of business; to 
be worthy of the name he must have the spirit 
of an artist, and be able to give to his produc- 
tions a touch of that beauty or grandeur which 
will lift them from the commonplace and make 
them works of art — giving pleasure to cultured 
beholders. It is just this artistic faculty which 
differentiates the architect from the engineer 
and the builder: the works of the last two are 
works of utility ; the works of the architect 
ought to combine utility and beauty. 

It is not intended to detract in the least from 
the great merits of modern engineers ; possibly 
our children of the lentil generation may judge 
of the spirit of this age by its engineering 
triumphs and may pass by our buildings as of 
little value ; but such a thought ought not to 
deter architects from attempting to imbue their 
works with grace, refinement, and proportion, 
and thus to continue, if such a thing may be, the 
glorious traditions of the profession. ; If a lad 
have no artistic spirit, he may make a good 
engineer, hut he will never make a good architect. 
Biit it does not follow that because a lad is clever 
with his pencil, he is born to be a worthy suc- 
cessor of Ictinus and William of Wykeham and 
Wren and Waterhouse ; he may possibly make a 
‘better painter or etcher than architect. The gift 
of artistic design must be linked with the power 
of acquiring and utilising a mass of quite prac- 
tical knowledge and with a considerable business- 
capacity ; for, though architecture is the great 
mother of all the arts, she is near akin to all the 
sciences. In imagination an architect should be 
a painter, able to mass his buildings finely, to 
colour them harmoniously, in short to build a 
picture ; in mind he must be clear and exact 
almost as a mathematician, and learned in much 
of tlie hard wisdom of geologists, foresters, metal- 
lurgists, chemists, electricians, doctors, and so 
forth. ' 

The youth destined to become an architect 
should receive a good education, the more liberal 
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tlie better, and should most certainly in his 
school-days become tolerably proficient in algebra, 
geometry (both theoretical and practical), free- 
hand drawing, and the French or German lan- 
guage; some knowledge of chemistry and physics 
is also desirable. These will enable him to ‘take 
advantage at once of the opportunities of im- 
provement afforded by office- work. 

It is sometimes recommended that a course of 
instruction such as that given in the architectural 
classes of the University of London he followed 
for one or two years after leaving school, and 
there can be no doubt of the value of such 
instruction. Some, again, take their degree at 
one of our universities before entering an office. 
But neither of these courses does away with the 
necessity of apprenticeship, which is really the 
only British way of becoming an architect. 
There are, of course now, as ever, others who 
have received no real training for the work, who 
pass themselves off as architects, and frequently 
the credit of the whole profession suffers for the 
misdoings of such soi-disant architects as these. 
It remains true, however, that apprenticeship 
is in our country the only legitimate mode 
of entering the profession, and it is in the 
main the best. The French system of educa- 
tion by schools of art and ateliers lias no counter- 
part in Great. Britain, nor is it likely ever to 
take root , among us, although it, has its advo- 
cates. The system represses individuality, which 
is so characteristic a feature of modern British 
architecture (possibly too characteristic), and does 
not give the student that practical experience 
in every detail of building which is the great 
merit of’ apprentices!! ip. 

The youth must be articled to some one of good 
reputation, and with at anyrate a moderate prac- 
tice. A premium will have to be paid, varying, 
perhaps, from thirty or forty pounds— if the 
master be a young or needy practitioner — to two 
hundred or more if he be a very successful 
London one. The amount is a matter for settle- 
ment by the parents and the architect. The 
length of service also varies. In most provin- 
cial offices a term of five years is usual, and is 
indeed necessary for youths who have received 
no previous technical training. But for those who 
have attended special courses of instruction at 
some college, a three years’ service is sufficient, 
and this is the general term in large offices. It 
is doubtful if it be really the best policy to place 
a youth in a large office. He will certainly there 
see better work and be engaged on the drawings 
for more important buildings ; but .it is more 
than probable that at the end of his pupilage lie 
will be merely a good draughtsman, clever with 
his pencil, pen, ancl brush, but sadly deficient in 
power of planning and in practical knowledge. 

Perhaps the best course is to article him for 
three years to an architect in moderate practice 
in a provincial town ; and at the end of that term, 
or soon after, to send him as an improver to a 
really good and successful architect. He would 
of course receive little or no salary ; but a year 
spent in the large office after the preliminary 
provincial training would he far more beneficial 
than three years spent there as a pupil. Again, 
in small towns an architect has frequently a great 
variety of work, being called upon to design and 
carry out buildings of almost every description ; 
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whereas in London and the large towns and cities 
architects are more or less specialists, some con- 
fining themselves chiefly to ecclesiastical work ; 
others to domestic ; others, again, to shops and 
warehouses ; and so on. 

It is not certain that London, with all its great 
advantages to architectural students, is really the 
best place in which to serve an apprenticeship ; 
it possesses the best architectural library, and lias 
the best professors and the best classes, and per- 
haps the best buildings in progress ; but to set 
against all these are the great and numerous dis- 
tractions which render study so difficult, and 
the many temptations to neglect the hard labour 
of good husbandry for the some time pleasur- 
able sowing of wild-oats. The country youth had 
better be articled in some neighbouring town, 
rather than sent friendless into the heart of 
London. 

Frequently, the student’s career is made or 
marred during his pupilage ; the channel into 
which his life is turned in those days leads, often 
j unalterably, to success or mediocrity or ruin. 

' He should be encouraged in his studies, assisted 
by the wise advice of a good master, and placed 
in competition with other students for the mutual 
sharpening of wits. Most towns of any import- 
ance possess architectural societies, in connection 
with which classes are held and prizes offered 
to students ; he should be early enrolled a mem- 
ber of a society of this kind. Home-study is 
quite indispensable ; and for this purpose the best 
elementary books on materials, sanitary science, 
construction, and the history and details of archi- 
tectural styles, must he purchased by the pupil’s 
parents. Part at least of every summer holiday 
ought to be devoted to sketching and measuring 
ancient buildings, castles and houses, cathedrals 
and village churches. Parents and sisters will do 
well to remember that a good architectural sketch 
is not necessarily a pretty picture, and that a 
very pretty sketch of a building may be utter 
rubbish in an architect’s eyes and quite useless 
for purposes of study. Do not praise the lad’s 
attempts at picture-making, and do not scorn his 
unintelligible measured drawings. 

It may happen that the only return which a 
youth gets for his premium and for his three or 
five years of unremunerated service is the privi- 
lege of ‘having the run of the office;’ he is at 
liberty to keep his eyes and ears open, and to 
pick up what scraps of learning he can. Now 
and then, when work is slack, the master may 
suddenly bethink himself of neglected duties, 
and set his pupil to copy ‘ the five orders,’ or to 
design a more or less grandiose building in a 
certain style. But these instructions are short 
and far between ; and the student is thrown in 
the main on his own, resources, or left to the 
tender mercies of the managing assistant. It is 
possible, too, that he may he kept for a long time 
at one kind of work— perhaps mere drudgery, 
such as printing or tracing or even copying speci- 
fications— and may gain little experience in 
design and in the higher branches of an archi- 
tect’s labour. It requires no little application 
and perseverance for a pupil to make much pro- 
gress amid such discouraging surroundings, 
v One is fain to believe that such a haphazard 
mode of education — if education it can be called 
—is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Cer- 


tainly it is felt by all who have the best interests 
of the profession at heart that a more definite 
course of instruction is necessary. The education 
of architects is just now the theme of many 
speakers; and the London Architectural Associ- 
ation is engaged in discussing a scheme which 
may ultimately result in the formation of a 
College of Architecture. 

Professor Roger Smith, in his opening lecture, 
delivered in October last to the architectural 
classes of the University of London, treated fully 
of the ; subject. A week or two afterwards Mr 
Leonard Stokes devoted his presidential address 
at the Architectural Association to the considera- 
tion of the same question. | And at the recent 
Birmingham Congress of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art, another excel- 
lent address was delivered by Mr T. (J. Jackson, 
the President of the Architectural section of the 
Congress. These three papers were fully reported 
in The Builder during the months of October and 
November, and are well worthy of careful perusal 
by those whose sons are or are about to become 
students of architecture. Nor do these exhaust 
the list of recent utterances on the subject ; but 
enough has been said to show that architects are 
beginning to see that, if arch itecture shall regain 
her ancient honours, some better method of train- 
ing students must be educed than the utterly 
unsystematic one of ‘having the run of an office.’ 
Office-training is indispensable, but systematic 
study is likewise indispensable. 

In order to encourage this systematic study, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which is the 
representative society of the profession, has estab- 
lislied a course of progressive examinations — the 
Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the Final. 
The first — we quote from the Calendar of the 
Institute— ‘is to test the general knowledge of 
aspirants entering or who have just entered the 
profession.’ Candidates who have passed certain 
examinations such as the matriculation and the 
junior or senior local examinations of any British 
university, and further, who can show due profi- 
ciency in geometrical and freehand drawing, are 
exempt from this examination. The Intermediate 
‘is intended to enable the candidate to show 
that he has been diligent in his studies, and has 
acquired a certain proficiency as a draughtsman ;’ 
and also ‘to test his knowledge of the elementary 
principles of architecture both as an art and a 
science.’ A student ought to pass it in the second 
year of his pupilage. Before he can sit for the 
final examination he must have attained the age 
of twenty-one years. For this last examination a 
considerable number of drawings of both artistic 
and constructional subjects are required, together 
with a knowledge of the history and details of 
. the principal styles of architecture, the nature, 
application, and strength of building materials, 
constructive details, sanitary science (drainage, 
water-supply, ventilation, lighting and heating, 
acoustics), specifications and contracts, measure- 
ment and valuation of buildings, legislative enact- 
ments relating to building, and other things, in 
fact, this Final examination is, with some slight 
additions, the same as the one which all per- 
sons desiring to become Associates of the Insti- 
tute have been required to pass since the year 
1882. 

The first preliminary examination was held 
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in November 188!); the second intermediate in her mother that her lord had promised to marry 
.March: this year ; and the first final will pro- her, Mali Lay said perhaps the gentleman was 
bably be held at the end of 1891 or in 1892. dead. Other people also admitted that Tharn- 
Whem the threefold system has been in full woo’ Thekin always kept bis word ; and she grew 
■■operation- for some time, qualification by the anxious lest her mother should be right. So she 
present single examination will doubtless cease, determined to come to Rangoon herself to seek him. 
To show that the examinations of the . Institute It was not easy to get away from Shway- 
are not mere matters of form, we may say that doungyee, for Mali Lay would never have allowed 
out of about _ one hundred candidates who sat her to leave had she known her purpose. But 
for the examination for Associateship in 1890, when the feast of the Bull Moon of Taboung 
only one-half^ satisfied the examiners, and were drew near, it brought the opportunity for which 
therefore eligible for election as Associates. An she was waiting. Moung Wike and his wife were 
Associate is entitled to the affix A.R.I.B.A. ; in going to Maulmain to worship at the pagoda, and 
due course he may become a Bellow of the Insti- offered to take her with them in their big paddy- 
tute (F.R.I.B.A.); and these two are the only boat. Mali Lay was kind, and allowed her to 
affixes which show that the person using them accompany the old people. When they reached 
may have passed _ an examination in architecture. Maulmain she easily escaped from her friends, 
The great majority of the present Fellows, how- and found her way to the great fireship she was 
ever, were admitted without passing the ordeal of told would go to Rangoon ; and having a few 
examination; but it is highly probable that the rupees, which her mother had given her to buy 
admission of Fellows without examination will pagoda offerings, she was able to pay her passage, 
shortly cease ; for the honour of the Institute, it When she arrived in Rangoon she was much 
is certainly desirable. frightened by the crowds of strange people, and 

The system of progressive examinations is on did not know where to go; but Mali Noo, a 
its trial ; but the number of pupils who have woman with whom she had made friends on 
already presented themselves is so great that the board the steamer, offered to take her home and 
success of the scheme seems assured. It offers find out for her where Mr Farn wood lived. Malt 
far and away the best course of study hitherto Noo’s husband was a policeman, so she was able 
propounded, and bids fair to become eventually to get the information. The moment she knew 
the standard whereby the capabilities of the which way to go, she started to find liis house; 
young architect are measured. Parents will do she was going there when she saw him riding 
well to make it a condition in the indentures of with the lady. She had found him, and she was 
apprenticeship that their sou be allowed all reas- his slave. 

ouable facilities for study, so that he may in ‘ Did M oung Louk not come to you at Sli way- 
due course present himself for the several exami- doungyee?’ asked Mr Farn wood, who had been 
nations, auu if possible become an Associate of expecting every next word of Mali Mee’s story to 
the Institute. The effect of the examinations on relate to his mission. 

British architecture cannot but be for good ; they ‘ I have never seen him since he left with your 
will not of course ensure noble architecture, for honour last year,’ answered Mali Mee, clasping 
good architects are born, not made — either by his limbs to her breast. 

examination or by anything else — but they will George Farn wood lay back in his chair and 
at anyrate keep those persons who have studied remained silent for a moment or two; then he 
sufficiently to pass them from designing such sat up and turned upon the girl as though refut- 
ugly incongruous buildings as everywhere now- ing an accusation. 

adays deface our streets and lanes. ‘Listen, Mali Mee !’ he said. ‘ I kept my pro- 

v raise. Two months ago I gave Moung Louk 

money, and sent him to bring you and Mali Lay 
A BURMESE GEN ONE. to me in Rangoon.’ 

i ‘But, my lord,’ returned the girl in great sur- 

i chapter. IV.— conclusion. prise, ‘ Moung Louk is your enemy. Your honour 

.George Fa rx wood sat in a low chair, his head obtained punishment for him for running away 
resting on his hand, while Mali Mee, crouching from the uacoits, and he told many people in the 
at his feet, told him how she had come to Ran- village he would be revenged.’ 
goon. After he had left Shwaydonngyee, she C I understand,’ said George Farmvood thought- 
said, her arm became very bad indeed, and she fully. It was all clear now. Moung Louk, 
got fever. For more than a month she lay ill, never dreaming but that love dictated the errand 
and every one thought she was going to die; but on which he had been sent, had undertaken it 
when the cold season came round she got better, with the deliberate intention of defeating its end. 
and began to watch for the messenger her lord There was no doubt about his method of proceed- 
had promised to send. She used to go and sit. on ing. lie had gone to Maulmain to pass the time 
the river bank where she could see the boats he was supposed to spend travelling up to Shway- 
coming up, and the people knew she was expect- doungyee, because to have remained here in Rail- 
ing Tharnwoo’ Thekin to send for her. At first goon would have been to court detection. Those 
they said nothing ; but when one moon after elaborately-detailed accounts were nothing more 
another waned and no one came, the women than a blind. The money had doubtless been 
began to laugh, and point their fingers at her spent in enjoying the little trip to Maulmain. 
When she passed, asking where was her English Mr Farmvood promised himself a day of reckon- 
husband. She was very miserable, for her ing with Moung Louk when that gentleman 
mother wished her to marry Moung Pho, the could be found. 

cultivator, and was always saying Tharnwoo’ 1 He never came to Shwaydoungyee,’ said Mall 
Thekin had forgotten her. When she reminded Mee, breaking in upon liis train of thought. 
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< He told me he liad been, and tliat you had 
died of fever,’ answered Mr Farn wood. 

Mah Mee did not reply to this j she looked up 
with an unutterable joy in her eyes, as though 
to say, £ It does not matter now ; I am here. 

But George Farmvood did not smile back upon 
her as he had been used to do. He looked over 
her head out into the compound with a hard, 
sorrowful gaze, which sent a cold shiver to Mah 
Mee’s heart. She crouched nearer him, but he 
motioned her off gently, muttering words she 
did not understand. 

‘Do not stay with me longer now,’ he said, 
rising ; ‘ when you want to see me, you may come 
here.’ 

His tone awed the girl ; she drew lierselt away, 
and sat for a few moments watching his face. 
The yearning, wistful look left her eyes. Her 
lord thrust her from him. But two moons had 
Waned since he sent to bring her to his side ; for 
two months he had believed her dead. It must 
be there was another woman now ; and Moling 
Louie’s lie had done this. She rose from the 
floor, and pressing her hands together in a fare- 
well shikoh, glided from the house without 
another word. 

Soon after she had gone George Farn wood put 
on his hat and bent bis way over to the Granes’ 
bungalow, where Mabel was eagerly awaiting him. 

1 There is little to tell you,’ lie said. ‘Moung 
Louk played me false. The story of his journey 
to Slnvaydoungyee and of Mah Mee’s death was 
a lie from beginning to end : he never went near 
the place. 1 

‘What are we to do, George ? 1 asked Mabel, 
when she had heard all Mali Mee had told him. 

‘I do not know, darling,’ lie groaned ; ‘my 
head is in a whirl.’ 

‘George,’ said Mabel, taking a firmer grasp of 
his hands, as if to strengthen herself, ‘ I know 
perfectly what your difficulty must be. Let me 
help you. You shall go back to your work on 
Monday free ; our engagement shall be at an end 
until we see our way out of this terrible state of 
tilings.’ 

George Farmvood did not answer, and she con- 
tinued. ‘You will he with father in Mandalay, 
and we shall be able to write to each other. I 
can’t give you up altogether ; but I want to set 
•ee to act as you think right,’ 


you free „ „ 

lie drew her nearer him and kissed her. 4 It 
will be best,’ he said. ‘There will be no end of 
scandal and worry over the business, and your 
name must not be mixed up in it. We will 
decide nothing at present. I will go up to Man- 
dalay and think over the position before we take 
any steps. I can’t resign you ; and I cannot bring 
myself to tell that poor girl I will not marry her, 
she has trusted me so implicitly.’ 

Mabel could not urge him to do it. She 
thought of Mah. Mee sacrificing home and friends 
and ail that made her simple life worth living -, 
of the timid, ignorant daughter of the forests 
plunging blindly into the great city alone and 
penniless, upheld solely by George Farn. wood’s 

S remise. She could not say more than she had 
one. She had set her lover free to do what his 
conscience directed, and left the rest in his 
hands. 

When he left her, Mabel hastened to her own 


search of her two hours afterwards. Her forti- 
tude had been severely tried by the ordeal of 
parting ; and only her determination to add 
nothing to George Farn wood’s trouble enabled 
her to come through it with any show of com- 
posure. : 

But there still lay before her a task from 
which she shrank with nervous dislike. Her 
mother must be told that her engagement was at 
an end, and why ; and recalling certain conversa- 
tions, she felt the task would be a painful one 
indeed. 

Herein, however, she proved mistaken. Mrs 
Graue was beginning to see the engagement in 
a more favourable light, for George Farn wood’s 
appointment to be ‘ Personal Assistant ’ was an 
earnest of his future success ; and, moreover, she 
could not fail to be influenced by the unanimity 
with which people who knew him only by report 
predicted a brilliant career for him. Hence, 
when she heard the story of Moung Louie’s 
perfidy and Mah Mee’s appearance, she did 
not promptly remind her daughter how she 
had predicted these things; on the contrary, 
she joined Mabel in deploring the imposition 
that' had been practised by the unscrupulous 
Burman, and spared no effort to console and 
reassure her. Their happiness, she declared 
Warmly, should not be sacrificed to a quixotic 
promise, Mr Farn wood had done all that could 
be expected of him towards its fulfilment ; and 
for her part, Mrs Grane considered he was not 
free to repudiate his engagement to Mabel now. 
No doubt, it was best that the matter should 
remain in abeyance for a time ; and it would be 
well for Mabel to leave Rangoon also, until the 
chatter to which Mah Mee’s arrival would inevit- 
ably give rise subsided. 

‘1 think, dearest,’ she said, ‘you had better 
pack up at once and go over to the Wintlons in 
Maulmain for a little while.— Don’t worry your- 
self about the matter needlessly. I shall write to 
your father to-night, and ask him to talk it over 
with George as soon as he goes up to him,’ 

And Mabel, thankful beyond expression that her 
mother was no longer in opposition, acquiesced 
with little demur in the suggestion that she 
should go away. 

‘If you don’t mind being left alone, mother, 1 
she said, ‘ I think I should like to go. I dread 
the talk and questioning there will be when the 
story conies to light. 1 

‘Don’t trouble about me, dear. You ought to 
know by this time that your mother has no lady- 
like dread of dacoits,’ said Mrs Grane, smiling. 

But before Mabel consented to telegraph her 
friends that she was coming over to see them, she 
obliged her mother to request the authorities to 
furnish the house with a guard every night. She 
could never grasp the strong-minded self-reliance 
which was her mother’s chief characteristic. 

‘ I’ll do it to please you, Mab,’ she said as she 
addressed her note ; ‘but it’s only adding two 
voices to the concert of snores 1 hear when I 
waken at night. I don’t believe any earthly 
power could keep a native sentry awake.’ Which 
opinion Mrs Grane liad arrived at after long 
experience. 


The Mah Mee who left George Farmvood’s 


•fc 


room and remained till her mother came in J house was a different woman from the Mah Mee 
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who had entered it half an hour before. She news soon after his return from Maulmain, and 
followed him all aglow with passionate love ; she had thought a good deal about it in connection 
walked out a tigress, mad with a jealousy which with Mr Farnwood’s despatch of himself to bring | 
blazed the more fiercely because she knew not Mah Mee. ° 

against whom to turn it. She must give it some ‘ What has happened V asked the girl, finding 
vent ; and she determined to seek Moung Louk, Moung Louk did not speak. ° 

who had been the means of estranging her lord. ‘It is said by the police,’ answered the man 
It was not difficult to discover where he lived, with seeming reluctance, ‘ that Tharnwoo’ Theldn 
The husband of Mah Noo, .who had, with true will marry' the daughter of Sit-boh-gyee Ga- 
ll urmese hospitality, given her shelter, was able lane.’ 

to supply off-hand his address in the bazaar. He Mah Mee drew a sharp sobbing breath ; she 
had known Moung Louk during his brief period knew now why her lord had thrust her from 
of service in the Rangoon police ; and when he him. 

told Mah Mee where she might find him, he ‘ The feast which takes place when an English- 

added a word of warning not to have too much man marries has not yet been given,’ said Moung 
to do with that individual ; he did not hear a Louk ; * they are not yet married.’ 
good character nowadays. And Mah Mee, with- ‘ They never shall be ! ’ flashed Mah Mee in 
out even staying to share the mid-day meal, set off ungovernable passion. 

to look for the ex-sergeant. She found Moung ‘But,’ continued Moung Louk, with an ab- 

Louk alone in his house, and was received with stracted air, ‘I think the ceremony must soon 

open arms. It was, he said, a great surprise to take place. Tharnwoo’ Thekin will go to Manda- 
see her alive and well ; he had heard that she lay in a few days. The Sit-boh-gyee is at 
was dead. Mandalay ; the ladies are alone in their house.’ 

‘Who told you I was dead?’ demanded Mah He paused, and glanced at his companion to 
Mee. see how his remarks were affecting her. She 

Moung Louk frowned in doubt for a minute, sat with her lips pressed together, wrapped in 
and shook his head slowly. It was strange, thought : there was that in her expression, which 
but the name of his informant had escaped his made Moung Louk continue with the same 
memory. apparent carelessness: ‘Tharnwoo’ Thekin lived . 

‘ I saw Tharnwoo’ Thekin an hour ago,’ said with them for many weeks, but now he lias his 
Mali Mee, looking narrowly into the man’s face, own house. I believe there is no Englishman 
expecting to see some symptom of alarm there. near the ladies at night.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Moung Louk, with an air of sym- ‘Where is their house ?’ asked Mali Mee. 

pathetic interest. ‘His honour had sent me to Moung Louk dropped his careless manner, and 

bring you to him ; but having heard in Maulmain explained carefully where Colonel Grane’s bunga- 
of your death I did not go on to Shwaydoungyee. low stood. ‘After passing the jail,’ he said, ‘you 
I returned to tell him of it. His honour was go up the road across the railway, and ’— — _ 
sorry to hear it ; very sorry. He would be glad ‘ I know it,’ snapped Mah Mee, springing to 
to see you again.’ ' her feet. ‘I saw my lord ride in there this 

‘He sent me — from him,’ said Mah Mee, with morning with an English girl.’ 
quivering lips. ‘A girl with yellow hair?’ inquired Moung j 

‘A-a-a-h!’ returned Moung Louk, pityingly; Louk. 

‘ I fear you have not heard the news. Something ‘Yellow hair,’ assented Mali Mee. 

has happened to change Tharnwoo’ Thekin’s ‘That is the girl: that is the Sit-boh-gyee’s 

heart.’ daughter.’ He rose from the mat on which lie 

Mali Mee shot a glance of hungry ferocity at had been sitting, and cast his eyes round the 
him, and clenched her hands convulsively while walls of the house until they rested oil a naked . 
she waited to hear more, But Moung Louk clah which glittered like a steel ribbon against 
was in no liurry to go on. It seemed to him the brown boards. He glanced at Mah Mee. ‘It 
that his betrayal of Mr Farnwood’s trust, which is very sharp,’ he said ; and -walked out. 

he had since regretted, might after all furnish Mali Mee stepped swiftly over to the corner, 

him with an instrument to wreak a vengeance where the wicked -looking sworcl-knife hung, and 
bitter enough to satisfy his worst cravings, and ran her finger along its edge ; then she took it 
he did not wish to make a false step by hasty down and balanced it in her band. ‘It will do,’ 
speech. she whispered as she replaced it on tlm nail. 

Such an event as the engagement of the daiigli- Mali Mee did not return to her friend of the 
ter of the Sit-boh-gyee or * Great War Chief ’ who steamer until very late that night, and when 
commanded the police, to an officer belonging to questioned, replied that she had been with old 
that body, could not well remain unknown to friends at the other end of the town. Colonel 
the rank and file when orderlies and messengers Grane’s Madrasi servants could have told another 
were about the house all day gossiping with the story. • • ••• 

servants. Every constable in Rangoon knew that On the following evening at sundown she went 
the daeoit-slaying officer from Shwaydoungyee back to Moung Louie’s house, and finding no one 
was to marry the daughter of the Sit-boh-gyee there, walked in, and made herself at home with 
Ga-lane ; indeed, a subscription to purchase a that gentleman’s clieroots and betel nuts. She 
wedding present had been set on foot among the had learned all she wanted to know about the 
men, for the Colonel was very popular, and his interior arrangements of , Colonel Grane’s bunga- 
- 'daughter’s marriage offered an opportunity of low : the ‘ cook’s matey,’ a young Madras man, 
paying him an indirect compliment. Moung who spoke Burmese, had been attracted by her 
Louk, who had frequent intercourse with his old pretty face, and gave her all the information she 
comrades, had been made acquainted with the asked for. Burmese girls are always of an 
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inquisitive turn of mind, and Venketsawmy, 
knowing it, liad answered Mali Mee’s casual 
questions without suspicion. She had not asked 
limny ; among others, which was Miss Crane’s 
sleeping apartment, and whether the sentries at 
nhdit were -Barmans or natives of India. Mali 
Mee had well-founded confidence in her felknv- 
cotm try men’s talent for sleeping most soundly- 
when they ought to be awake ; but the ways of 
those big black men were strange to her. Had she 
known the Punjnubi nature, she would not have 
taken the trouble to clear up this trilling matter. 

She sat smoking patiently until she thought 
it time to set out : then she lighted a fresh 
cheroot, hung the dull by its loop over her 
shoulder, and went into the street. There were 
few people about when once she got clear of the 
slums, and no one interfered with her ; her short 
tamein and bare shoulders stamped her as a 
‘jungle- woman;’ and the police, lounging under 
the dim street-lamps, saw in her a timid country - 

f i ostentatiously displaying a weapon for self- 
ence. Any attempt to conceal it would have 
led to her prompt arrest. When she came oppo- 
site Colonel Crane’s bungalow, she paused ; one 
oil-lamp in the up-stairs veranda showed that the 
house was not in its normal condition ; yesterday, 
it had been all neatness and order ; now it was 
blocked with heaps of furniture. All the rooms 
up-stairs were in darkness save one ; but that one, 
as she marked with a thrill of savage delight, was 
the corner apartment the servant had pointed out 
as Miss Crane’s. 

Down -stairs, the central room was brightly 
illuminated, and the swinging punkah told there 
was some one within,; but the purdah across each 
doorway screened the interior, and Mali Mee 
could nob discover who was there. Strolling up 
and down on the path before the house were the 
two Burman sentries ; they stopped now and 
again to talk in low tones, and once the girl 
heard them yawn noisily. Waiting until their 
backs were turned, she stole through a gap in 
the thick-set bamboo hedge which surrounded 
the compound, and crept over to a dump of 
laurel-like crotons, under whose shadow she 
could sit secure from observation. Squatting 
down upon her heels she looked out through a 
framework of leaves and reconnoitred at leisure. 
Her hiding-place was opposite the corner of the 
bungalow and about thirty yards from it. She 
could see nothing of the front veranda save the 
nearest corner ; but right overhead were the open 
windows of Miss Crane’s room, veiled with white 
muslin, curtains. No one could enter it unseen, 
and Mali Mee was content. She laid the dah on 
the grass, adopted a more comfortable attitude, 
and composed herself to wait. 

She did not know how long it might be before 
Miss Crane retired, so she undid the knot in the 
corner of her kerchief and took out a ‘betel- 
chew ' she had prepared at Moung Louk’s ; and 
while mumbling this, amused herself catching 
the bright fireities which hovered in swarms 
about the bushes. The night was warm and 
very dark ; but Mali Mee, albeit she had slept 
little these last two nights, had no desire to close 
her eyes. She was perfectly calm ; her now idle 
hands lay loosely folded in her lap without a 
twitch of nervousness, and her breath came and 
went without a tremor, 
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As the gong up at the native lines rang out 
ten o clock, and a hundred hoarse voices answered 
in Hindustani, ‘All’s well i ’ the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the stairs made Mali Mee prick 
up her ears. She listened carefully, for she 
could see nothing. The footsteps went up the 
stairs and across the uncarpeted veranda above. 
Another lamp blazed up in the space over the 
porch ; and with a suppressed exclamation of dis- 
appointment Mali Mee grasped the fact that Miss 
Crane was not yet coining to her room. She 
drew from the hole in the lobe of her ear a 
partly-smoked green cheroot and smelt at it 
longingly ; she ; had matches in her kerchief, and 
felt for them ; but as her fingers closed on the 
box, she reflected that it would attract attention 
if she struck one. She pinched the cheroot and 
replaced it in her ear with a little high ; she 
could not smoke now; she would wait till — till 
afterwards. 

Eleven o’elock boomed from the distant gong. 
Mali Mee was growing stiff, ■. and the Burmese 
sentries were evidently beginning fo wonder 
when their charge was going to retire, for from 
[ time to time they walked out on to tile grass to 
see wliat she was doing. At length a movement 
in the veranda made the watcher start : through 
the muslin curtains she saw a lady enter Miss 
Crane’s room and turn up the lamp. She picked 
up her dah and fingered its edge delicately; a 
few minutes more and then- — She set her 
teeth and glared with eyes that started from 
their sockets up at the shadowy figure in the 
bedroom ; for a moment she had lost her self- 
control. 

She had ample time to recover herself before 
the light was extinguished, however. She 
thought Miss Crane would never go to rest, so 
long did the lamp burn in her room. But sud- 
denly it went out with a snap, and silence fol- 
lowed. She must wait till the sentries were 
asleep, and to their proceedings she turned her 
attention. They lost no time once Miss Crane 
was safely bestowed, Mali Mee saw them unroll 
their sleeping-mats and lie down under the stairs, 
after turning up their bull’s-eye lanterns and 
placing them so that the light shone over the 
compound. 

‘1 will wait,’ thought the girl, ‘till the gong 
strikes the second watch. I must not hasten.’ 

Midnight rang out. Mali Mee waited until 
the last echoes died away, and then, dah in hand, 
stole noiselessly as a shadow across the lawn 
to. the corner of the house, where she paused to 
listen. The heavy snoring from below the stairs 
told her all was safe ; and she glided forward, 
across the floor and up the stairs. Arrived at the 
top, she paused again to look round ; the veranda 
was piled with tables and chairs; every door 
was open, and a cold damp air floated through 
the house. : Feeling her way now with redoubled 
care, Mali Mee moved along the floor till she stood 
on the very threshold of Miss Crane’s room, with 
only a loose-lmng curtain between her and her 
victim. She held her breath and listened : the 
only sound within was the even regular 'breath- 
ing of one asleep. Mali Mee drew herself upright 
ami smiled ; the moment had come. 

: : She took a firmer grip of : her dah; the rings 
clattered sharply on the pole as she tore the 
purdah back and sprang through the doorway. 
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Her arm was raised ; another step and she might 
strike. A terrified cry broke from the sleeper, 
and a blinding flash burst almost in Mali Mee’s 
| face. The dak slipped from her relaxing lingers ; 
the report of the pistol was ringing faintly in 
her ears as she fell clutching at the sharp, sting- 
ing pain in her breast. She had been too hasty 
after all. 

The story was all over Rangoon before next 
morning's sun; was two hours old. Mrs Graue, 
having taken advantage of the absence of her 
husband and daughter to organise a thorough 
house-cleaning, had occupied Mabel’s bedroom 
for a night, her own being damp. A female 
dacoit (such persons are not unknown) had gone 
into a room she thought empty, to see what she 
could pick up, and finding herself confronted by 
Mrs Graue, had attacked her with a dnh, meeting 
her fate at that courageous lady’s hand. This 
was the account which circulated without contra- 
diction, for neither the Granes nor the Farn- 
woods, who were the only people aware of the 
truth, cared to make it known. 


THE FOLKLORE OF THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. 

In spite of its romantic beauty, and past his-, 
tory of Danish and French invasions gallantly 
repelled by its hardy people, the Garden Isle is 
the home of but few poetic legends. A more 
imaginative race would have made the grassy 
harrows of the ancient Jutes, which outline many 
a windy hill, the centres of weird tales, and 
would have surrounded the great Ohessil cemetery 
with its buried treasure of warriors’ weapons, 
children’s toys, and the jewels and household 
implements of women, with the glamour of 
mystery. But the matter-of-fact islanders take 
no interest in the dead past. Unlike the Cornisli- 
men, who delight in tales of ‘the old men’ whose 
rude monuments surround them, they take no 
heed of the remains of their Saxon forefathers, 
although the most purely Saxon words, unheard 
elsewhere, linger on their lips. 

The most diligent inquiry fails to find here any 
trace of the fairy folklore with- which Ireland 
and Scotland still abound. Some thirty years ago 
it was not extinct, for a writer in the Quarterly 
Review gave us some interesting accounts of the 
belief then current in a more benevolent and 
genial race of fairies than the malicious and 
variable ‘ wee folk’ of the Celtic races. The 
generation of islanders who believed in them 
has passed away (though a ‘fairies’ hall’ was 
shown quite recently among the fern-hung roots 
of old thorns in a high hank by Ar reton 
Down). The sound of their ‘music, of most 
unchanting sweetness,’ is no longer heard among 
the ruins of Quarr Abbey, where the fabled 
golden coffin turned out to be a stone coffin filled 
full of golden hair, and where in the old days 
so many royal ladies and noble warriors were laid 
to their rest by the narrow Solent sea. 

At birth and at burial, old wives’ fables still 
crop up ; and a bride must look well to Tier doings 
if she would escape the bad luck which many an 
old saw warns her of. To make any of the 


clothes she wears on her wedding day is disas- 
trous ; to wear a blue gown will ensure the loss 
of her first child, who' will he buried in a blue 
coffin ; to look back on leaving the door will 
surely bring her bad luck ; and if her hus- 
band he dressed all in black at the altar, he 
will assuredly take his bride to the lit ten (or 
churchyard) before six months have passed. 
Strong as is everywhere the prejudice against a 
Friday’s marriage, the islanders regard a Satu r- 
day -wedding as even worse. ‘You may,’ they 
say, ‘he unfortunate in everything in life if 
you marry on a Friday, hut you will have love 
to comfort you.’ Saturday is ‘no day at all you 
will neither have love nor life, nor money nor 
luck, ‘nor nothink at all.’ 

For a single girl to go to church three times 
with a wedding party is so unadvisable that it is 
not an uncommon thing to see a pretty young girl 
sitting solitary outside a village church, afraid to 
enter while the service goes on within ; for some 
courage is required to face the forebodings of the 
proverb, ‘ Three times a bridesmaid, never a 
bride.’ 

Although a blue gown must he avoided by the 
bride who would fain see good days, yet a small • 
and invisible scrap of the dangerous colour must 
be worn somewhere, generally in the garter, 
for the old saying ordains that she must appear 
in 

: Something old and something new, 

Something borrowed and something blue. 

And while the general prejudice against the 
marriage of two sisters on the same day is here 
unknown, it is considered very unlucky for a 
girl to marry a man whose name begins with 
the same letter as her own ; for 

If yoix change the name and not the letter, 

Y ou change for the worse and not for the better ; 

and to the truth of this old saying innumerable 
islanders are ready to bear witness. 

A new-born baby must be first fed by its 
mother out of a silver spoon, as a preventive of 
poverty. If the child’s own wealth he not 
secured by this effort, a rich marriage at anymte 
may be counted upon. It must be carried up- 
stairs before it goes down ; and the old nurses will 
mount a chair with the child in their arms ^ if 
there are no stairs to go up, Test he should in life 
pursue a downward course. The nails must not 
be cut for a twelvemonth, or the baby may turn 
out a thief ; or if not, ‘you cut him away from 
you.’ To short-coat a child in the unlucky 
month of May is forbidden by the old saying : 

Tuck them in May, 

And you tuck them away. 

A child who never sneezes is under a spell, and 
one wlio does so often ‘lias no lack of brains 
in the head.’ He must not see himself in the 
glass, lest he cut his teeth ‘ on the cross and 
when an older child loses his first teeth, care is 
taken to make him throw them in the fire, or else 
the new ones will be shaped like a dog’s. 

In the same way, it is very unlucky to burn 
hair, and equally unlucky to leave it about where 
a bird might get it to build its nest with. Bad 
headaches would result, so the islanders throw it | 
in the ashes ; whilst the Ulster peasants hide it j 
in the thatch. I 
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To cut tile nails at night is unlucky, but not. 
so bad as to cut them on Sunday, for 


He who on Sunday pares his horn 

’Twere better for him he had ne’er been born. 


It is believed that if a child be born with 
any teeth, lie will certainly turn out a bad and 
nndutiful son ; and a baby born at midnight 
or any time between that and one o’clock 
has the power of seeing any spiritual creatures 
that haunt the earth. A child whose teeth are 
divided in front will he lucky and a great travel- 
ler; met brows mean bad temper ; filbert nails 
foretell wealth ; and flat or fish-scale' nails show 
that you must work hard for your living. 
Freckles over the eyes mean a death by drown- 
ing ; and a high brow tells of a good temper. 

From all manner of features the disposition 
can be read like a book by those who know 
the science. By pulling out a long hair from 
the head and stretching it tightly for a moment, 
you can divine if a girl’s temper be proud or not. 
If, it curls up on being released, she is of a 
haughty spirit ; and if, when you press the 
hack of the hand, a white dint lasts for any 
time, you may know that she has a sullen and 
unforgiving nature. 

An' odd cure for toothache is to put the same 
stocking always oh the same foot, and to remem- 
ber always to put on the left stocking first. 
Indeed, h is always a good way of ensuring luck 
to put the left glove or stocking on before the 
right, and the most trivial duties of the day may 
be so performed that good or ill luck may follow 
the doing of them. For two women to ‘handle 
the teapot’ during the same meal is unlucky ; for 
the loaf to break in halves bodes no good to the 
household; and for the knife and fork to lie 
‘crossed’ on the plate is as sure a sign of quarrel- 
ling now as it was in the days of Addison. A fall- 
ing knife tells that a strange man is coming; 
and a fork foretells a woman’s visit. 

Sweeping the room after seven in the morning 
is unlucky, and if the sweeper is so careless as to 
lay the broom with its head up against the wall, 
it is sure to bring an undesired visitor ; and 
we find the same belief in Rutlandshire, where 
flourish some very remarkable and far-descended 
scraps of folklore. 

All the widespread moon-beliefs are found in 
the island ; and it is a common thing for a whole 
household to be warned against looking out of 
any west window as the new moon is visible. 
The members of it will then hasten out of doors, 
ami there curtsy nine times, kiss the hand nine 
times, and turn the money in the pocket thrice, 
taking care not to let it leave the pocket. By 
this means you are certain of having some in your 
pocket all the month. 

Another odd way of ensuring money in your 
purse is to carry there the tip of an ox-tongue. 
‘It breeds money,’ say the old folks, who are 
never without it. And yet another way is to 
have a small bunch of wheat ears, corn, or barley 
hanging in every room of your house. ‘ It keeps 
away the poverty,’ say the poor widows who stoop 
to gather any stray ears they see. 

To pass anything that you might pick up is 
against your luck, for 




If you bend your back to pick up a pin, 

You’ll bend your back to pick up a bigger thing. 


And even in the picking up of a pin there are 
rules to he observed by those who are careful in 
such matters. You must never pick it up by the 
point, even if you have to go round to get the 
head ; and if any one asks you for a pin, never 
hand it with the point from you. It is safer, 
however, not to hand it at all, hut to stick it into 
your own sleeve, and let the person who wants it 
take it thence. 

Nails, too, must be picked up and carried home 
for luck ; and if you see a piebald horse, and wish, 
you must he careful only to look at the tail, for 
you lose your wish if you see. the whole horse. 
There are no wells, or trees, or arches, such 
as we find in Ulster and Cornwall, where wishes 
are formally made. But one belief found in 
both these places, and in Lancashire and Norfolk, 
prevails here. To bring hawthorn into a house 
when it is in bloom is to bring death into that 
house. Blackthorn is regarded with the same 
aversion ; and a lady whose drawing-room was 
beautified by the white blossoming sprays last 
spring was urged by her terrified servants to 
throw them away instantly, or she would have 
cause to rue the day she brought ‘ the fiower that 
smelt of death’ into her house. 

To let birds’ eggs hang under your roof will 
bring misfortune also ; they may be hung in a 
slied or under the porch and no harm will come 
to the family ; but when they are inside the door, 
ill-luck is in there with them. 

If you kill a cricket, not only will you he 
unlucky, but the survivors will avenge its death 
by eating your stockings— -a queer belief, which is 
found also in Ireland. 

If you burn crustes— as the islanders call crusts 
— black beetles and poverty will haunt your 
household ; and if you let so much as one green 
leaf burn in the fire, a sharp pain will strike 
through your own body. Never transplant 
parsley ; never buy or sell bees ; never return to 
the house after setting out, if you have forgotten 
something, unless you sit down before leaving it 
again; never put shoes or boots on a table, or 
there will be a disturbance in the house ; never 
turn back on the stairs ; and above all, never, if 
you value your luck, pass any one on the stairs, 
however great your haste may be. 

But there are evils you cannot guard against 
in the island, however wary you may be. To go 
on with a journey after you have seen a magpie 
fly across your road is a hopeless thing ; and many 
an islander has turned back, well knowing that 
misfortune would be his portion if he went on. 
If the magpie flies in the other direction, it does 
not affect the luck ; but a horse-dealer who had 
recently crossed the water to Southampton on 
business, told the writer that the first thing he 
saw was a magpie ; and the second, a squint-eyed 
woman, and that he would sooner have given 
five pounds than have met them, for he had no 
luck in his dealing, and wished with all his 
heart lie had taken the warnings in time and 
turned hack. 

Crows and hawks may fly over the house to 
bring warning of death ; a glass may ring ; ‘Come 
in ’ may be said carelessly when no one knocks, 
and so ill-luck may enter. A cat may go up-stairs, 
or a spider may be killed accidentally ; the potted 
plants in . your house may bloom out of season, or 
the fruit- trees bear fruit and blossom at the same 
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time ; the death-tick may sound in your ears ; 
salt may be burnt in the fire ; or your scissors 
fall with the points up— aud if any of these things 
befall you, then prepare for sorrow ; for sorrow 
will surely come to your house or to those you 
love. 

But every omen is not a sinister one. If a bee 
Hies into vour house and stays there, you may 
prepare for the stranger who is sure to follow 
soon. If you meet a flock of sheep, you are siu*e of 
a present j and if you take an orphan into your 
house, ‘ fortune will smile upon it like summer 
rain.’ : Good-luck attends also the accidental 
turning of a garment, and laying a rug down on 
the wrong side ; and there are well-ordered island 
homes where such mishaps are left unremedied 
all day, lest the luck should be lost. 

If a spider of any sort touches you, you are 
lucky all day ; and the baby-spiders or money- 
spiders that cling to your clothes must not be 
shaken oil, for they tell of fortune ; and old 
women give this rule to young housewives begin- 
ning life in an old jingle, thus : 

If in si house you live and wish to thrive, 

Bo sure to let your spiders run alive. 

And they warn them to spare the spinner while 
they destroy the web. 

A girl who wants to know what her future 
husband’s calling will be must take the first egg 
a young hen lays, break it raw into a glass of 
water, and let it stand in the sun all clay, when 
it forms the shape of something from which you 
may guess wlmt trade your sweetheart will 
follow'. This mysterious-looking object may 
often be seen standing on a kitchen or cottage 
window', while wondering young women discern 
ships, or ploughs, or spades in the form it takes. 
They look, too, for their lovers’ initials on 
bracken roots, and on the roots of lilies gathered 
on St John’s eve. 

Here are a few' of the superstitions about 
death and of the ghost tales of the island. The 
sound of a dog barking thrice, the sudden 
restlessness and loud ‘ blaring ■ of tlie cows, the 
flowering of laurestinus beside a grave, the loss 
of your bees from their liive or the crickets from 
your hearth — all these are sure forerunners of a 
death in your household. A great show of plums 
on the trees foretells deaths by fever ; and blue- 
bottles hanging about the house bring the same 
doleful message. Your bees w'ill fall asleep, ancl 
must be wakened and told of the death, or they 
all die j and they must be told carefully and dis- 
tinctly after three taps on the hive. 

It is considered unlucky to change the patient’s 
linen before death, and it is universally believed 
that people can only die easy when on the left 
side. The strange belief we find in Ireland and 
in Lancashire still lives here — that the soul- can- 
not entirely forsake the body till the coffin is 
carried from the house. Therefore, the doors 
and windows are never entirely closed during 
the period between death and burial. A light 
burns in the room by night, so that the ‘ angel 
of the dead ’ may look upon the body it inhabited. 
It is supposed to come and go, and never to be 
far from the chamber of death. If the door by 
chance be closed, and it is seen to open gently of 
itself, it is the spirit of the dead entering the 
room ; and the angels of heaven never carry it 


away to heaven till the door has closed on the 
coffin-bearers. 

No pin should be left in the shroud or tying of 
the dead, ‘ lest what ’s bound on earth he bound 
in heaven and no flowers should be buried in 
the coffin. The friends watch anxiously here, as 
they do in Ireland, Scotland, Lancashire, and 
Norfolk, to see if the dead body becomes stiff 
or remains limber. : If it fails to stiffen, it is 
waiting .for. another ;’ and a death will take 
place before another year be out ; and if the eyes 
do not close, they are ‘ watching ’ for the soon- 
coming death they foretell. 

If in an island village a dead body remains 
unburied over the Sunday, tw r o more villagers 
will die w'ithin three months ; and if you chance 
to meet a colfin with the wide end toward you,: 
you may be sure that you will bury * one of your 
own ’ w'ithin a twelvemonth. 

Turning from these grim forebodings, we must 
glance briefly at the ghostly legends which cling 
to some of the old island houses. In many of 
them we hear of portraits that leave their frames 
by night and ramble up and down the old haunts 
they loved. In one island vicarage the figure of 
an old clergyman glides down the stairs every 
night as the clock strikes twelve, his silk gown 
rustling as he walks. One long-demolished 
mansion is still haunted by its lord, who com- 
mitted suicide. Living people declare that where 
were once the stately terraces of the antique 
garden of Knighton, they have seen his mournful 
ghost drag his weary steps. In the ancient 
panelled house where King Charles for the last 
time met a deputation from Parliament, his rest- 
less ghost lias often been said to terrify those who 
met the kingly figure and saw the melancholy 
eyes of the monarch, whose sad story gives such 
pathos to the ruined rooms at Carisbrooke Castle 
where he was imprisoned. 


ABOUT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

As a rule it may he said that a library composed 
entirely of books belonging to one class of litera- 
ture is attractive only to the specialist student. 
The classical library appeals to the scholar, the 
theological library to the cleric, the legal library 
to the lawyer, and the medical library to the 
physician; and though in every one of them 
the cultivated reader would certainly find some- 
thing to suit him, he would soon be depressed by 
the terrible lack of variety. As for the libraries 
of the people w'ho - call themselves ‘ hook-lovers,’ 
probably in order that they may be distin- 
guished from the tribe of book-readers— the col- 
lectors who gather together first editions, large- 
paper copies, Elzevirs, black-letter folios, Caxtons, 
and all the miscellaneous ‘ curios ’ and rarities of 
the world of books— their value in their owners’ 
eyes is intensified by the fact that the common 
herd is Unable to discern in them any value at 
all, and can only ‘wonder with a foolish face’ of 
bewilderment when told that a small shelf of 
musty-looking tomes, which might have come out 
of the sixpenny box at a bookstall, is worth as 
much as the house that shelters it. Still, there is 
no reason W'hy, if a man will only set his wits to 
work, he should not be able to gratify the instinct 
of the specialist collector in forming a library 
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which would be of some interest to. the: intel- 
ligent Philistine, as well as to the member of 
his own little tribe of connoisseurs. He might, 
for example, begin the formation of a collection of 
Autobiographies, for not only is autobiographical 
literature sufficiently extensive to provide him 
with occupation for a lifetime, but it comprises 
works which are sufficiently rare to stimulate the 
appetite of the book-hunter ; and as the collection 
grew lie might make the startling discovery that 
he had become possessed of books that tempted 
him not only to look at them, to handle them, 
and proudly to exhibit them, but actually to read 
them as well. • ' 

Indeed, a man of ordinary intelligence who did 
not feel the fascination of a chamber lined from 
floor to ceiling with the stories of the: lives of men 
and women, told by the only persons who could 
tell them with absolute truthfulness, must be in 
some way an abnormal creature. To the average 
human being human nature is the one supremely 
interesting thing — witness the. universality of the 
passion for fiction, drama, and personal gossip ; 
and the autobiography is of human nature all 
compact. ‘ I have remarked,’ says Carlyle, in the 
opening chapter of his Life of John Sterling, ‘that 
a true delineation of the smallest man, and his | 
scene of pilgrimage through life, is capable of 
interesting the greatest man ; that all men are to 
an unspeakable degree brothers, each man’s life a 
strange emblem of every man’s ; and that Human 
Portraits, faithfully drawn, are of all pictures the 
welcomest on human walls. 5 

If this be true of biography, which is, after all, 
a view of the house of life from the outside, with 
here and there perhaps some details supplied by 
surreptitious peeps through window or keyhole, it 
must be more inclusively true of autobiography, 
in which we are taken by the hand and made free 
of the inner chambers. An absolutely unreserved 
and sincere record of the deeds, words, thoughts, 
and emotions which have gone to make up the 
most commonplace life, would be of priceless 
value in many ways, but most of all, perhaps, 
would it be valuable in relieving every one who 
read it of at least a part of that burden of iso- 
lation which most people carry with them all 
their lives. Nearly everybody, certainly every 
young person, is fully convinced that some of hi's 
experiences are peculiar to himself ; and because 
of this conviction he dare not disclose them, 
lest he should subject himself to certain mis- 
understanding and probable reprobation. Then, 
in some fortunate moment he takes up the ideal 
autobiography, the volume in which some other 
man has disclosed the secrets of his soul, and he 
finds that what he has supposed to be his own 
peculiar property or his own peculiar torment, 
is the property or the torment of this other man 
as well ; and if of him, why not of a hundred, of 
a thousand men — of the greater number of the 
racej? Loneliness must always be more or less 
terrible to a being with a social nature that 
craves for companionship; and a book which 
relieves our loneliness by assuring us that what 
we had mistaken as a sign of alienation from 
our fellows is really a sign of kinship with 
'them, is a hook which enriches our life by 
giving us a new feeling of being at home in 
the world. 

Once, and once only, during the course of 


Emerson’s last visit to England he and George 
Eliot met in London at the house of a common 
friend. Unfortunately, no Boswell or Eckerinann. 
was near, and of what could not fail to be an 
intensely interesting conversation, only one frag- 
ment has been, preserved. The sage of Concord 
asked the great English novelist what was her 
favourite book— -not, one would think, a question 
to which an omnivorous reader like George Eliot 
would find it easy to give an instantaneous reply. 
Nevertheless, the reply was ready : without a 
moment’s hesitation she named a work by Rous- 
seau ; and Emerson’s serene face brightened as 
he said, ‘ Why, that is my favourite too ! 3 It 
seems at first sight one of the most curious 
and. inexplicable of coincidences that out of the 
whole world of books with which both : inter- 
locutors were so widely familiar, each should 
have selected this book as the object of special 
and peculiar favour. But there is not really 
anything curious or inexplicable about it : the 
interchange of identical sentiments was simply 
a putting into concrete form of the general 
feeling that no knowledge can possibly be more 
interesting or fascinating than the knowledge of 
those inner facts of human nature from which 
the veil is so seldom lifted. 

Probably, indeed, no one, or hardly any one, 
doubts that air absolutely sincere and unreserved 
autobiography would be a uniquely attractive 
and valuable book ; but many people may doubt 
Whether even an approximation to such sin- 
cerity ami unreserve lias ever been made. Even 
a biographer, it may be said, is apt to fall in 
love with his subject, and bis hero-worship will 
tempt him to heighten all the lights and soften 
all the shadows in the hero’s portrait ; but his 
temptation is nothing to that of the autobio- 
grapher, for the good reputation of his hero 
is of more consequence to him than is that of 
any other man in the world ; and to expect him 
voluntarily to reveal that which would expose 
him to execration or contempt is simply to 
expect a moral impossibility. 

But if anything like a minute revelation of 
a man’s life through a biographical medium 
be neither generally attainable nor even desir- 
able, it does not follow that the impression 
left by a man’s self-painted portrait, the record 
of his life from his own point of view, must 
necessarily leave an un veracious impression be- 
hind it. What David said in his haste no 
man who is not an inveterate cynic will repeat 
at his leisure. The man who sits, down to 
write his own biography is not likely to be 
less truthful than his neighbours ; and he is 
probably incited to his task by the reflection that 
an accurate record of his career, written by the 
one man to whom absolute accuracy is possible, 
will redound to Ilia honour. The parenthetical 
clause in the last sentence is important. Whether 
a man will tell the whole truth about himself 
may be questionable ; but it is unquestionable 
that he is the only person who knows it and 
can tell it. Many a word or action which, as 
recorded by the best-informed biographer — who 
necessarily writes from the outside— seems per- 
fectly inexplicable, would in the pages of an 
autobiography lose its mystery by revealing 
itself in its relation to some obscure side of the 
writer’s character; and even if his explanation 
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I were not in itself satisfactory, it could not fail of 
to supply invaluable materials for an explanation an 
of our own. We may even suspect tliat it is not gi 
the true explanation ; but the mere fact that the hi 
autobiographer wishes us to accept it as true ri 
is a real help to an understanding of his character ai 
and motives. P* 

As a matter of fact, the secrets of personality cc 
cannot be kept, and a man’s nature betrays itself b 
without his knowledge of the betrayal The di 
truth is suggested by words from which truth no 
is absent ; the writer, though consciously false, oJ 
reveals himself unconsciously ; and if we lose the si 
real man at one point we catch him at another, st 
Perhaps we are more likely to catch him in auto- p 
biography than in any other form of written h 
utterance. There is occasionally something in- (, 
toxicating in the act of writing about one’s self, p 
There is no surer means of knowing a man o 
than getting him to talk about something in I 
which lie is supremely interested, and the d 
autobiographer has a theme which is absorbing 1 
enough to carry him out of himself, and make o 
him forget all his favourite tricks and affectations t 

Oddly enough, there seems to be some self- g 
revealing magic in the mere use of the first per- f 
aoual pronoun, even by a writer who does not t 
intend to make any confession. The novelist . 
who adopts the autobiographical form olten seems 
to be so dominated by the form that he uncon- 
sciously produces a story which is autobiogra- i 
phieal in substance also. Charlotte Bronte and t 
Charles Dickens each wrote one novel in which 
the principal character — the heroine in one case, 
the liero in another — is also the narrator ; and 
Jane Eyre and David Gapperjield are the most, 
intensely and recognisably personal books which 
their authors have left behind them. Dickens ■ 
was doubtless well aware what he was about, . 
for a man cannot tell the story of Ins youth 
without being conscious of the fact; but Jane 
Eure proves conclusively that a woman can paint 
her own portrait and never recognise a likeness 
obvious to all the world. In answer to a state-; 
ment that in her famous heroine she had repre- 
sented herself, Charlotte Bronte declared that 
Jane was like her « only in being little and plain. 
That she believed what she said is certain ; and 
it is equally certain that she never made a more 
egregious mistake. The pictures of Charlotte 
Bronte painted by Mrs Gaskell and Mr Augustine 
Birrell are so good that by their help we are 
enabled to see that the picture of Rochester s 
aoverness has more of intimate and interpretative 
vraisetnhlance than any one of them. Shirley was 
‘ she/ Lucy Snowe was ‘she,’ but Jane Byre was 
‘ 1 •> and the pronoun had such potency that, ] 
all' unwittingly to herself, the features or the 
real I were traced one by one on the tmy scraps 

° f There are probably some very sensible people 
by whom this last speculation will be scouted: 
as fanciful. Let it he so: perhaps that W. the 
beauty of it. If we could never be fanciful, life 
would not be worth living ; but whatever amount 
of fancy there may be in this or that speculation 
about autobiography, the charm of autobiography 
itself is a solid and a delightful fact. I lie hypo- 
thetical collection pleaded for on an earlier page 
would be a treasure-house of humour and pathos, 


of adventure and meditation, of jubilant boast 
and penitent confession, of splendid, strange, or 
grotesque curiosities of life from the well-trodden 
highways and the obscure byways' of human expe- 
rience. It has been said that the best books 
are tlie books which take us into the best com- 
pany ; but then men’s opinions concerning good 
company are perplexingly mixed. One thing, 
however, may be said with more of emphatic 
dogmatism than is generally allowable, that if a 
man cannot find pleasure in the companionship 
of a devout saint like Augustine, or a vivacious 
scamp like Cellini ; a sentimentalist like Rous- 
seau, or a matter-of-fact man like Cobbctt ; a 
pushing bookseller like Laekington, or a gentle 
book-writer like Leigli Hunt; a dreaming De 
Quincey, or a wide-awake Franklin ; a philoso- 
phical aristocrat like Lord Herbert of Clierbury, 
or a pleasantly egotistic slieplierd like Janies 
Ho™— if, having a taste for theology, he has no 
delight in John Banyan, George Fox, Francis 
William Newman, or his more illustrious brother, 
or, being a lover of feminine society, is blind 
to the varied attractions of Madame D’Arblav, 
Harriet Marti neau, or Mary Howitt— he may be 
criven up at once as a hopelessly unsocial person, 
fit only for an uninhabited circle— though, unfor- 
tunately, there is none— in Dante’s Inferno. 


NEST-BUILDING IN CAPTIVITY. 

Many of us, some time in our lives, have taken 
an* old bird’s nest in our hands and admired the 
wonderful structure, the neatness and care with 
which the inside has been finished, whether it 
be the nest of a thrush, so carefully lined with 
manure, and smoothed off with the art of a 
well- taught modeller ; or maybe the lovely lining 
which we find in a robin’s neat or sonm of the 
finches ; but we have few actual chances of seeing 
these miniature homes put together, unless they 
are built in captivity, under which circumstances 
the art of nest-building becomes most interesting 
to a careful watcher. . . 

Let us take, for instance, canaries. : A pair ot 
these birds in their second season’s building— by 
which time they have perfected thoroughly the 
art, supposing they are supplied with a suitable 
box and materials for the purpose-commenee first 
of all by filling the box with the ■ rougher pieces 
of moss after which the hen hops into the middle 
, of it, and sitting down, begins to turn round 
and round; by this process the inside of the nest 
, i s formed. If they find it not full enough, more 
, moss is brought, and the process repeated until ] 
it is to the satisfaction of the lien. Alter this, 

' the delicate part of lining the nest is commenced, 

3 the : lien sitting in the nest while the cock supplies 
her with hair, which he first prepares m the 
* following manner. After picking up a small 
l bunch of hair which he holds across the middle, 

> he flies upon the perch and knocks it i from side 
a to side against the perch, to shake all loose pieces 
t out; after which lie holds the wisp or bunch 
a of hair on the perch' with his foot, at the same 
y time drawing his beak up it with a twisting 
l motion. Thfs is repeated until it becomes some- 
e what woven together, and is then presented to the 
3 , lien, which she carefully takes and places m the 
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moss, one piece after another, until a smooth 
lining is the result. At this point she allows her 
husband to enter the nest, which they keep doing 
in turns, with a great deal of excitement and soft 
twittering, continually turning round and round 
to finish it off in a workman-like manner. 

Canaries, when both are young, often make 
some very radical mistakes with their first nest, j 
either by using far too much material or not 
enough. One pair we watched filled the box 
completely full ; so they were supplied with 
; more material, which they at once began piling 
tip on the top of the box until it rose two and 
a half inches above the edge. In the middle of 
this they made the nest, not only using moss and 
hair, but every feather and odd bit they could 
find. At the end of the season they built a 
second nest, which showed they had learned 
something by former experience, this nest being 
composed of sufficient material and no more, 
answering the purpose in every way, with about 
half the expenditure of labour used in their 
first attempt. Again, it is very interesting to 
watch them under the condition of having 
unsuitable materials to build with, and under 
these conditions they point a moral to us by 
doing their best under the worst circumstances. 
To one pair of birds which had bred three 
seasons I gave a nesting-box so small that the 
hen could not possibly sit in it ; however, this 
only called forth special effort and thought ; and 
after filling the box, they gradually extended 
the sides of the nest, a little at a time, as it rose 
above the edge of the box, until the circum- 
ference was large enough to allow of the inside 
being formed. 

One pair which were caged together last year 
could never agree as to which box they, should 
build in, having a choice of two. The hen 
decided on one, the cock on the other, so they 
both began building on their own account until 
all the material was used. Then the worst of 
the quarrel began. While the hen was down 
feeding, the cock would go and fetch the moss 
out of her box to put in his own ; and so vice 
verst?, many desperate fights being the result. 
After three days of this unhappy state of married 
life, I removed one box, and gave them some 
fresh moss; after which they built a very . nice 

nest, and reared a family of three, in perfect 
love and concord with each other. 

It has always been my habit with the young 
birds, when old enough to leave their mother, 
to take them from the cage and turn them loose 
in the aviary, much amusement being obtained 
by watching them in their games, for, like 
children, they not only play games in their way, 
but play at keeping house, which 1 saw them do 
as follows. Two young birds took possession of 
an empty box ; and after a deal of twittering 
and hopping in and out, they began flying down 
and picking up feathers or any bits they could 
find and taking them into the" box. After ibis 
had been going on for about ten minutes, another 
young one without being asked came and joined 
in the game, but was rudely buffeted away ; and, 
no doubt in a little petty spite, he kept going 
every time the other two fled down, and threw 
out all they had put in, which ended in them 
flying him round and round the aviary until 
they were all quite exhausted. 

ft 


I have an old cock canary that lias never been 
blessed with children, yet, for the sake of his 
splendid disposition, is kept loose in the aviary, 
and spends the entire summer in philanthropic 
work : that is, he makes it liis duty to look after 
the young ones as they are turned loose in the 
aviary, feeds them as their own mother would, 
and has often stopped them quarrelling, by 
giving them a sharp blow or two with liis wings. 
Often have we seen him on the floor with live 
or six young ones round him, all clamouring to 
be fed. Nothing daunted, at it he goes, dropping 
food first down one throat and then another, 
trying his best to satisfy all. Many a weakly 
one, not learning quickly to feed himself, would 
have succumbed had it not been for his fatherly 
care 5 and when the autumn comes and the 
young ones have grown out of hand, he seems 
quite mopish, his occupation being gone. 

Canaries, like human beings, vary very much 
in character, some cocks being so indifferent and 
idle that they will let the hen do all the work 
of building and rearing, while they themselves 
sit and plume their feathers. Others, again, are 
perfect gentlemen in their manners, waiting on 
the hen with a quiet courtesy, and seeing that 
all she requires is at once brought to her. Again, 
the hens vary in disposition, some hens behaving 
in a quiet modest way, attending to their young 
ones with regularity ; while others arc in a 
constant state of chatter with their husbands, 
pecking and arguing with them every time they 
go near. Thus we see that these little bird's 
have their tiffs and domestic quarrels, not unlike 
ourselves. 


ON THE WINGS OE THE WIND. 

Dkak idle summer winds that softly blow 
Across the lea, 

I love a maid, and fain would have her know 
Sweet thoughts of me. 

So let me fetter you with strong desire 
For my behest, 

Then wing your way, and light a loving tire 
Within her breast. 

Go, murmur through the pine-trees, soft and low, ' 
In mournful tone, 

Until she sighs — then whisper : * Thus in woe 
He walks alone.’ 

Go, dash her lattice with the sea’s salt tears, 

Nor ever test 

Until she weeps — then .whisper : ‘ So do fears 
Assail liis breast.’ 

Go, shake the heather blooms, and make them ring 
Each rosy bell 

Until she laughs— then whisper : ‘They but sing, 

“ He loves thee well.” ’ 

Go, waft the sound, if marriage clmrch-bell rings 
A glad refrain, 

Then— if she speaks— oh, bear it on your wings 
To me again ! 

Fkuhuua Bell. 
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We now enter on the era of reviews in the 
Park. In these, the early days of a standing 
army, Charles reviewed his Guards in honour 
of the ambassadors of the Sultan of Morocco in 
1G82. William ILL held many reviews there, 
and from that time until this the practice has 
continued. In 1695, hackney carriages were no 
longer permitted in the Park, a regulation which 
still holds good. Hyde Park was never more 
fashionable than in tlie reign of Queen Anne, 
when large chariots appeared upon the scene 
drawn by half-a-dozen Flemish horses. Now the 
long period of duels begins. In 1712 a duel was 
fought in the Park between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Mohun, in which both lost their lives. 
During the Jacobite commotion in 1715, a camp 
was formed there. Among the disadvantages of 
the Park at this time were the badness of the 
roads through it, its dust, its inetlicient lighting 
at night, and the frequent robberies which, as a 
necessary consequence, ensued. Even as late as 
1749, Horace Walpole, returning across the Park 
from Holland House, had his carriage stopped by 
two highwaymen. Queen Caroline took a great 
interest in the Park, and it is to her we owe the 
Serpentine, formed by draining the different pools 
then existing, and enlarging the little Westbourne 
brook. Cricket, which was becoming a popular 
pastime under George IT., was played in the 
Park, and accidents were numerous. At this 
time, too, fashion transferred its affections from 
the ‘Ring’ to Rotten Row, the old road to the 
suburb of Kensington, which had been much 
improved by William III., who had caused it to 
be lit with a continuous row of lamps at night. 
During the Gordon Riots, the military were 
encamped in Hyde Park to the tunc of ten 
thousand men, which caused some jealousy of 
soldiers in general in the popular mind. 

In the days of the French Revolution, when 
England was fearing an invasion of her shores, 
Iiyde -Park saw the first of a long series of 
Volunteer reviews, inaugurated on the 4th of 
July 1799, when the new recruits passed before 
George III. Robberies by this time were few 
and far between ; and the last duel in the 
Park took place in 1817. During the severe 
winters of those days, skating on the Serpen- 
tine was much in vogue, and gathered a much 
more fashionable attendance than at present. 
In 1814 a number of booths were erected on 
the' ice, and country-dances and Scotch reels 
were executed by the skaters. The year 1814 
was an important one in the history of the 
Park. In April, Louis XVIII. passed through 
it on his way to Paris, to ascend the throne of 
his fathers ; and the same year saw the visit 
of the allied sovereigns and the famous Bliicher. 
An immense concourse of people thronged the 
Park. A large fete was given, and the number 
of booths and stalls stretched from Piccadilly 
to the end of the Serpentine, At night, Chinese 
lanterns illumined the scene. Among other 


sights was a mimic battle of Trafalgar oh the 
Serpentine. 

And now that the story of Hyde Park lias 
been brought down to our own prosaic times, 
there is little more to be said about it. In, 
1820 chairs were first, introduced ; and two years 
afterwards the Achilles Statue was set up in 
honour of the Duke of. Wellington. Space does 
not permit more than a bare mention of the 
renowned Exhibition of 1851, ami of the Crystal 
Palace erected there, and afterwards removed 
to Sydenham. 

Kensington Gardens can hardly be said to 
have a history distinct from that of Hyde Park. 
To a comparatively recent date they were in 
a wild state, and foxes might have been seen 
there at the close of the last century. At first, 
the Gardens consisted of about twenty-six acres. 
Queen Anne enlarged them, and Queen Caroline 
added as many as three hundred acres. 

! The two sister-parks— -St James’s, and the one 
stretching along a portion of Piccadilly called 
the ‘Green’ Park— have witnessed many changes 
of fortunes. Before the Restoration, the Green 
Park was merely a large piece of meadow-land, 
and only commences its existence as a Park 
from the reign of Charles IT. If was much 
improved by Queen Caroline, who built a Pavilion 
Library there. Under Gcorge ll. it was utilised 
for reviews of small bodies of troops. In 1749, 
at the close of the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, a grand fete was held there, a ‘Doric* 
Temple erected, and fireworks blazed at night. 
Robberies were not uncommon in the Park; 
and a duel was fought there, in 1771, between 
Lord Ligonier and Altievi the poet, which created 
ft great sensation at the time, A few years 
later, strange as it may seem to us of the present 
day, the Green Park became a fashionable! prome- 
nade in the evening, when, after dinner, the 
gay world assembled’ there in full dress. Then 
the view, stretching away over the Thames to 
the Surrey Hills, must have been very beautiful. 
This custom of the after-dinner stroll in the 
Park lasted till tin* early years of the present 
century, when the dinner hour became as late 
as eight, or nine, and thus put a stop to this 
freak of fashion. The Green Park witnessed 
another great fete in 1814, when a ‘ Temple’ and 
other erections so beloved in that pseudo-classic 
age formed the more serious part of the amuse- 
ments, which included a fair (as in Hyde Park), 
which did no small damage to the appearance 
of the grass. In 1842 its modern form was 
given to the Park ; and in 1856 the reservoir 
of Chelsea waterworks, which stood on Constitu- 
tion Hill, was filled up. 

. . A much more illustrious history belongs to 
the twin Park of St James’s. Once the lands 
, belonging to a Leper Hospital, they were formed 
hy Henry VIII. into a Park. He also built St 
James’s Palace, and obtained from the. Abbot 
of Westminster some more lands, which he added 
to the Park. James I. kept a kind of menagerie 
there, the animals including an elephant, camels, 
crocodiles, and so forth. Admission to the Park 
was then probably reserved to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the __ court and others in high 
position. It was a favourite walk with Cromwell, 
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Xew" Year not a little. For a frill week after- 
wards lier sight never suddenly failed her un- 
awards 5 she walked with £i firmer aud a freer 
tread ; there was still hope, for Stewart’s force 
was now well on the way for Metamneh. Then 
came the flicker of victory at the Abu Ivies 
wells— why, now they were almost at the gates 
of Khartoum. How very short a distance it 
looked on the map. Psyche measured it care- 
fully by the scale of miles with a pin and some 
thread: her heart sank within her when she 
found the result ! How _ many days’ journey, 
how many days’ journey, if one came to look at 
it by that sterner method. 

On the 22d, another message arrived from 
Gordon : ‘ Khartoum all right. Could hold . out 

for years.’ Her heart bounded with joy within 
her as she read. All would yet be well — and 
Linnell would come home again. 

When Linnell came home, slie would tell him 
all. She could stand it no longer, this misery 
of misinterpretation. She would ask her father 
to release her from her promise, that horrible 
promise that had wrought so much harm. She 
would fling herself freely, for all her pride, on 
her painter’s neck, and with tears and entreaties 
beg him to forgive her. A Diunaresq as she 
was, she would beg him to forgive her. 

The end of January, though full of suspense, 
was indeed a happy time in anticipation for 
Psyche. Everything was going on so well at the 
front. The relief of Khartoum was now all hut 
accomplished. Day after day came brighter news. 
Gordon’s four steamers, sent down the Nile to 
assist Wolseley, had united with the expeditionary 
force at Metamneh. Then all was still safe in 
the beleaguered city. Sir Charles "Wilson had 
started for Khartoum ; in three days more the 
siege would be raised — the siege would be raised, 
and Linnell would be free again ! The whole 
world of England had its eyes fixed during that 
period of suspense on one man alone ; to Psyche, 
too, there was but one man in all Khartoum, 
and that man was — not Gordon, but the Special 
Artist of the Porte- Crayon newspaper. 

On a Wednesday afternoon towards the end of 
the month, Ida Mansel stopped with her pony- 
carriage in front of the Wren's Nest gate, and 
called out to Psyche, who was busy in the 
drawing-room, to come in with her that minute 
to Melbury. 

Psyche flung down her needlework at once. 
Melbury was the nearest country town, and she 
was delighted indeed to have such a chance ; for 
the evening papers could be bought at Melbury. 
Every hour was of breathless importance now : 
nobody knew how soon tidings might arrive of 
the relief of Khartoum. She would buy a Pall 
Mall or a St James’ a at Melbury : she would get 
the latest news, that way, twelve hours earlier. 
So she hurried on her hat and jacket anyhow, 
and rushed out in haste to Ida. 

was a lovely afternoon, and the sun was 
shining. Such a January day, Psyche scarcely 
remembered. The hedgerows were bright with 
hips and haws ; the feathery streamers of . the 
clematis, or old-man’s beard, as village children 
call it, festooned the bare boughs with their 
flower-like fluffiuess ; the chirping of robins from 
the shelter of the holly-bushes made her almost 
■forget it was the depth of winter. Rooks cawed 
: -=^= — 
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from the rookery in cheerful content : young 
lambs already bleated from the pasture-land. 
Everything; spoke of spring and hope. And 
Psyche’s heart was glad within her j for had not 
England sent out help to her painter '; Was not 
an army well on its way. all to bring her lover 
back to her at Petherton 1 

For the very first time, as they drove along 
through the brisk clear air, Psyche ventured to 
broach the subject that lay nearest her heart to 
Ida Mansel. ‘ Do you think,’ she. asked timidly, 
with a deep blush, ‘there’s any chance— we might 
hear to-day— -that they ’ve relieved, Khartoum 1 ’ 

Mrs Mansel was in her most oracular Girtonian 
mood. ‘ Perhaps,’ she answered, vaguely, flicking 
the pony’s ear, ‘and perhaps not. But, for any 
part, it simply surprises me to find how much 
importance everybody attaches to the particular 
question wiiether this one man, Gordon — an 
estimable person, no doubt, in his own way, but 
one. among ten million— -does or does not happen 
to get shot in an expedition on which he volun- 
teered, for the express purpose of going to shoot 
other people. To my mind, the interest the 
world, displays in his fate smacks of provincial- 
ism.’ 

Psyche, with her poor heart fluttering within 
her, was not disposed to contest this abstract 
proposition. ‘But there are so many more 
people in Khartoum with him i’ she ventured to 
interpose, her thoughts all full of one among that 
nameless unthought-of number. 

‘ So there are many thousand estimable China- 
men dying every day in Pekin, I believe,’ Mrs 
Mansel answered, with chilly persistence. ‘It 
seems to me irrational, in a world where hun- 
dreds must die daily, of endless misfortunes, to 
make so much fuss over a few dozen Englishmen 
more or less, who ’vo sought their own death over 
yonder in Central Africa.’ 

‘ Perhaps you ’d feel it more if you were per- 
sonally interested in any one of them,’ Psyche 
ventured to suggest, very tentatively, though her 
heart misgave her for even trenching so far on 
the dangerous question. 

‘That’s just it, you see,’ Mrs Miuisel replied, 
with philosophic calm, replacing her w r hip in its 
stand carefully. ‘As it happens, we have a friend 
out there ourselves, you know. Mr Linnell, you 
remember, that nice young man who was here in 
the summer, and who painted your portrait, and 
your father’s too, lias gone out to Khartoum ; 
and you recollect lie’s a very old chum indeed of 
Reginald’s. , Reginald’s very much concerned at 
times about him. But what I say is, if v.;e who 
have acquaintances actually in danger there don’t 
make any unnecessary noise or fuss about it— 
if we’re content to look on and watch and wait 
to see what time and chance will do for them — 
why should all the rest of the world go crying 
and shrieking and wringing their hands in wild 
despair like a pack of children about Gordon and 
his companions, who are the merest names to 
them 1 War ’s an outlet for our surplus popula- 
tion. It replaces the plagues of the middle ages. 
There are plenty more soldiers where those came 
from.’ 

The tears stood full in Psyche’s eyes, though 
with a violent effort she held them back. But 
she could talk no more about Khartoum after 
that. ‘Mr Linnell, you remember, who painted 
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your portrait,’ indeed ! As if she could forget ! 
as if she could forget him ! Oh, strange irony 
of accidental coincidence ! How little she knew ! 
How little she understood poor Psyche’s sorrow ! 

They drove on into Melbury iii silence almost, 
and up the long High Street, stopping at the 
grocer’s and the wine-merchant’s and the draper’s, 
till at last they reached the one shop in the place 
that had now any interest for poor eager Psyche 
■—the bookseller’s and news-agent’s. There were 
no placards displayed outside the door as usual. 
Mrs Hansel pulled up the pony at the door and 
let Psyche jump out. ‘Have the evening papers 
come in yet ? 1 Psyche asked, trembling. 

‘No, miss,’ the shopman answered, with glib 
unconcern; ‘they’re a little late : behind time 
this, evening : but Punch is to hand if you’d like 
to look at it.’ 

Psyche took it up in a vague, uncertain, half- 
dreamy way. Punch for her indeed ! What sar- 
casm! What irony ! Of how much interest to 
her Were its jokes and its caricatures now, with 
Linnell imprisoned by that mob of fierce fanatic 
blacks in Khartoum ! She opened the paper, 
hardly knowing what she did. It almost fell 
from her hands in her intense excitement. Oh 
heavens! what was this? A terrible joy burst 
over her as she looked. The cartoon was a 
picture of two weather-stained soldiers shaking 
hands together amid loud huzzas and tossing-up 
of caps, while a body of faithful Egyptian and 
negro allies looked on from behind and shared 
in the universal rejoicing of their deliverers. 
Underneath was the simple legend, ‘At Last!’ 
Remote as Psyche lived from the great world of 
men and events, she took in at a glance what the 
picture meant. Love sharpened her senses to 
read it aright. She recognised even the faces of 
the two leading men. One of them was Wilson ; 
the other, Gordon. 

Then all was well ! Khartoum was relieved ! 
The steamers with the Sussex regiment on board 
— those steamers whose course she had followed 
so anxiously— must have run the gantlet of the 
Mahdi’s fire, and succeeded in forcing their way 1 
up the Nile to the besieged city. Wilson had 
thrown himself into Khartoum at last! And j 
Linnell would now come back to England. 

All England was thinking of Gordon that 
night. Psyche was thinking only of her artist 
lover. 

She turned, on fire, and laying threepence 1 
hastily down on the counter, rushed out of the 
shop with her priceless treasure in her hands, all 
trembling. At the door, space disappeared for 
a moment before her swimming eyes ; but she 
cared nothing at all for all that, now : what was 
blindness itself, with Linnell safe ? She groped 
her way, with her precious paper in her hand, 
to Ida Hansel’s pony-trap ; and in a second, as 
the wave of joy passed through her once more, 
she saw again as distinctly as ever she had seen 
in all her life ; for no tonic on earth can equal 
happiness. ‘Mrs Hansel !’ she cried, ‘lie’s safe! 
he’s safe! They’ve relieved Khartoum, and j 
defeated the Mahdi !’ 

‘Who’s safe?’ Mrs Hansel repeated, half incre- 
dulous. And Psyche, too proudly honest to 
answer ‘Gordon,’ replied with a scarcely con- 
scious blush : ‘ Why, your friend Mr Linnell ! 

I ’m so glad to hear it ! ’ 
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Ida Hansel, took the paper sceptically from the 
girl’s hand. It was that all-too historical number 
of Punch with the famous cartoon, so soon to be 
falsified, representing the supposed junction of 
Wilson’s reinforcements with the handful of 
defenders still left with Gordon ; and as every- 
body now knows, it was prepared beforehand, as 
such things must always necessarily be prepared, 
in anticipation of the shortly-expected triumph 
of that futile relief party. But- neither Psyche 
nor her friend was critical enough to reflect, in 
their woman-like haste, that the drawing and the 
block must have been put in hand, at the very 
latest, several hours before the arrival of the last 
telegrams in that morning’s papers. They were 
not critical enough to remember that Punch, with 
all its acknowledged virtues and excellences, has 
never laid any claim of any sort to rank as an 
| independent purveyor and disperser of authentic 
intelligence. They accepted the hypothetical 
announcement of the cartoon in good faith as so 
much honest comment upon established fact ; 
and they made no doubt in their own minds that 
! in London that evening the news of Gordon’s 
! safety was common property. 

Oh, glorious, short-lived, inexpressible delight ! 
Oh, sudden breaking of tense heart-strings ! Oh, 
instant relief from unutterable suspense ! Psyche 
drove back to Petherton beside herself with joy. 
Linnell was safe, and she would see him again. 
She had no fear now that he might have died. or 
been killed during the siege. Some supreme 
internal faith told her plainly that all was well. 
England had wasted money like water and sacri- 
ficed lives by the thousand in the desert, all to 
bring Psyche back her painter ; and now, in the 
very hour of the country’s triumph, should any 
base doubt dare to obtrude itself on her happy 
mind that all was in vain and that her painter 
was missing ? No, no, a thousand times over, 
no! Not thus are the events of the Cosmos 
ordered. Psyche blew he was safe. She. knew 
he would come back again. 

The robins in the hedge chirped merrier than 
ever as they two drove back in high glee to 
Petherton. The sun in the sky shone bright and 
spring-like. The waves on the sea shimmered 
like diamonds. Everything was gay and blithe 
and happy. For Linnell was safe, and Psyche 
was herself again. 

And in many an English home that night, sad 
hearts were mourning for their loved ones at 
Khartoum. 

{To he continued.) 


HOW THE APPLE STANDS TO-DAY. 

The ordinary householder and his wife may be 
surprised to know that this old-fashioned and 
ever popular fruit has been and is still causing 
some stir in the community. No doubt the 
ripple it makes is only a small one when com- 
pared with the big circles caused by circum- 
stances of greater interest to the general public ; 
so that most people will hardly know whether 
Apples fail or succeed ; or if they do, what effect 
failure or success produces on table or pocket. 
The fact that the cultivation of the Apple has 
been allowed to sink into a shamefully neglected 
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condition id conceded by everybody who has any 
acquaintance with the matter. Nor is this any- 
thing new. It had been written about in the 
gardening papers for very many years; but as 
a rule-— perhaps without exception— the writers 
were mere promulgators of fads, and the whole 
of them failed, inasmuch as the comparative 
value of varieties was not certainly known or 
clearly defined. When the seasons of ten to a 
dozen years ago clouded over agricultural inte- 
rests, the Apple was smitten hip and thigh ; and 
had. it not been for imported fruit during that 
period, the apple dumpling must inevitably have 
fallen into desuetude, at least for the time being. 
Meantime, the British orehardist began to rub 
his eyes, and when be got them sufficiently 
opened, he beheld his orchards in the possession 
of trees, aged, lichen-covered, and totally incap- 
able of responding with certainty to cultural 
treatment. 

But with the return of better seasons apple 
trees regained fruitfulness, and in 1883 the crop 
was a good one throughout the eountry. The 
opportunity was seized to hold what was called 
an ‘ Apple Congress ’ at Chiswick, in the gardens 
of the fioval Horticultural Society. The result 
was to open still wider the eyes, and to allow for 
the entrance of more light into the minds of the 
now awakened pomologists. A few facts were 
deduced, which must form the basis of intelligent 
apple-culture in the future. Some thousands of 
dishes of fruit were, forwarded to this gathering 
from all parts of the United Kingdom ; and the 
astonishing number of from fifteen to sixteen 
hundred distinct varieties were thus brought 
together. Many exhibitors ‘set up’ fifty or more 
sorts, and some from one hundred up to three 
times that number. 

The evil of cultivating so many varieties was 
fairly exhibited when the varieties recommended 
for general cultivation by fruit-growers came to 
be examined. Thus, out of the fifteen hundred 
odd sorts, less than one hundred were named as 
worthy of cultivation: by four or more persons. 
About fifty sorts bad ten or more recommen- 
dations ; while only about twenty sorts were 
recommended by thirty-six to one-hundred-und- 
one voters. 

In the Scottish gathering held in Edinburgh 
two years later, the results were of a nature j 
almost identical. The remarkable outcome of j 
this census went to show that nearly one-and-a- j 
half thousand kinds of apples were in cultivation j 
throughout the country, the value of which as a 
whole was very slight. Or, put in another way, 
it -showed that many thousands of apple trees 
of problematical value were occupying ground 
and absorbiug labour, the place of which could 
be occupied by from twenty to one hundred 
sorts in a more valuable manner. 

Another outcome of the ‘ Congress ’ was to 
show that the nomenclature of apples all over 
the country was in a jumble of confusion. Very 
few collections were altogether correctly named, 
and some popular sorts were found on the tables 
under from eight to sixteen different names. 
It appeared as if a rule prevailed that when 
some extra good cropping sort bad asserted itself 
in a district — its name having previously disap- 
peared— a local designation was tacked on to it, 
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and distributed from some nursery establishment 
as a new thing altogether. If it had other 
qualities besides that of great fruitfulness, not 
much harm would ensue ; but if the variety was 
lacking in size or flavour, then it followed that 
an extra number of trees of an undesirable nature* 
was by this means unwittingly distributed over 
the country. It would also occur— -and as a fact 
the occurrence was not unusual— that one might 
order a good variety and succeed in procuring 
one of no worth. 

But perhaps the most remarkable result of 
all was the final triumph of one * stock ’ over all 
others. The general reader will not of course 
understand what the term stock as applied to 
apples means. Nowadays, the almost invariable 
method of increasing the number of apple trees 
is by budding or grafting the sort required on to 
other trees specially prepared for the purpose. 
These latter are technically termed ‘stocks.’ 
Most of the fruit exhibited was accompanied by 
a card containing, with other information, the 
kind of stock on which the tree was grown ; and 
it was found that fruit which had been produced 
by trees ou the ‘ Paradise ’ stock was, from what- 
ever district shown, superior to all others. The 
Paradise had been long known for the. influence 
it exerted over the scion which was worked on 
it, inasmuch as the trees assumed a more dwarf 
and fruitful habit ; but it was now distinctly seen 
that it possessed the equally important (qualifi- 
cation of improving the appearance and increas- 
ing the size of the fruit. 

In numerous instances, seedling apple trees are 
employed for ‘stock’ purposes ; and on certain 
kinds of soil these do very well ; but in the 
crushing competition which is becoming every 
decade more pronounced, not quantity so much 
as size and quality will perforce become the 
factors of success. That is so to a great extent 
even now, but not to the degree it must attain 
in time to come. 

This and other ‘congresses’ which followed 
were, however, only initial proceedings. Some 
occupiers of orchards, and this especially in the 
Home Counties, were indeed not slow to put 
into execution proceedings some of them of an 
.extreme nature. Moderately healthy trees were 
headed over and regrafted with the best kinds, 
while the older worn-out subjects were summarily 
stubbed up and destroyed and young plantations 
made in their stead ; and here and there through- 
out the country an impetus was given to a more 
-intelligent system of culture. But the ordinary 
Britisher of whatever calling is slow to move in 
the adoption of anything new, and in no calling 
is this so pronounced as in interests connected 
with the land. 

In order to a further improved fruit-culture,, 
a Society named the British Fruit-growers’ Asso- 
ciation has been and is trying to promulgate- 
the knowledge of improved principles in fruit- 
growing., In the winter of 1890 a scheme was-- 
broached to raise twenty thousand pounds in 
order to carry out the crusade with increased 
vigour and greater effect. As one result of the 
operations of this Society, the Fruiterers’ Com- 
pany of London lias been induced to descend to 
practical matters; and last year (1890) there was 
instituted a series of prizes for fruits and pre- 
serves. At the show of ' these held in the Guild- 
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hall, it was palpably apparent that the culture 
of hardy fruits, of which apples were by far the 
most conspicuous, is only iui perfectly understood. 
When it is remembered that nearly the whole of 
the best apples consumed in this country are 
imported from Canada and the northern States 
of America, it is apparent that there is verge 
enough for a more enlightened regime. 

In the apple-growing counties of England, 
finer fruit than the best of the American can be 
produced ; but it is only here and there that 
cultivators give their trees that amount of atten- 
tion which enables them to produce fruit of the 
highest quality. 

Again, in many parts of Ireland the soil and , 
climate are fitted to produce fruit of magnificent ; 
quality ; but hardly without exception is there j 
any attempt to cultivate orchards, and the fruit j 
when ready is often knocked to the ground by | 
means of long poles, instead of being carefully j 
gathered, sorted, and marketed. It has been given ; 
on good authority that the Irish could compete 
with the men of Kent with the highest-class 
apples. 

Then in Scotland, notwithstanding the long- 
remembered saying of Sydney Smith, there are 
many districts where quite as large fruit as is 
common in England can be grown. The only 
drawback is the lack of colour, which is so attrac- 
tive in fruit grown under the influence of sunnier 
skies. At the same time it is noteworthy that 
Scottish fruit of the right kind, intelligently cul- 
tivated and properly sorted, commands as good a 
price as the ordinary run of American produce, 
and very much better than Continental, which, 
carelessly grown, is no less carelessly put on the 
market. 

But the outlook, it will be seen, is becoming 
still more serious, when it is known that another 
competitor, who will in a few years rival the 
American grower as an importer, has sprung up 
in the form of the Australian colonies. Some 
four years ago consignments of Tasmanian 
apples were received in London, and the 
results were so generally gratifying, that the 
importation of apples into the metropolis during 
April and May is becoming a staple industry. 
The quality and appearance of the fruit are of the 
very highest class. But more. Two large fruit- 
growing colonies on the Murray Biver, with the 
most complete irrigation appliances in the world, 
are being rapidly established, and before long we 
shall have these also competing for a share of our 
fruit orders. 

Under such circumstances it may be questioned 
by the man of caution whether it will pay to 
grow apples in this country. The reply to that 
must be that it only will when made a matter of 
business. Our gardens and orchards are at present 
mostly occupied by trees of next to no use, 
and instead of supplying our own wants, the mass 
of our apple-supply lias to be bought abroad. 
We have, in fact, decided advantages to set against 
certain drawbacks. The American, for instance, 
does not, in the strict sense of the word, cultivate 
liis apples at all. He simply selects a certain few 
good sorts, sets them out in Ins orchard, and awaits 
his crop. The general result arrived at is that 
one season the crops are abnormally large, and 
the trees are so much exhausted in the endeavour 
to mature their crops that the following year is 


spent as a recuperative holiday. Thus, leaving 
out altogether the contingencies of spring frost, 
the ravages of caterpillars, &c . , which also have to 
be contended with on this side, there is a constant 
recurrence of seasons when imported apples are 
more or less scarce. Then, with the exception of 
the Newton Pippin, our islands can produce a 
better quality of fruit than America does ; and 
Continental fruit is in the meantime much 
inferior to ours. 

What we have got to do in order to make head- 
way is to grow a very few varieties, and these the 
best ; that is to say, only those which as trees will 
grow rapidly, keep healthy, bear freely, and ma- 
ture fruit of a large size. It requires a man to 
have a special training in order to succeed even 
then. The writer is acquainted with instances 
where the best kinds were planted, and yet, 
through inattention to cultural details, the price 
of the trees has not been netted in the course of a 
dozen, years. The system known in France as 
■ petite culture’ has been recommended as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty in this country. But the 
circumstances are so very different, that it would 
take perhaps two generations .to establish it with 
success. The Frenchman has from one genera- 
tion to another been bred to the work. It is with 
him a second nature, and the results are mar- 
vellous. 

In Great Britain we have to raise from raw 
material the like class of men, and at the best 
it is doubtful if our climate would second him 
in securing as good a return for liis labour. 
Most exaggerated statements of the profits 
attainable from apple-culture have been put 
before the public. Writing from experience, 
and keeping within the strictest bounds, a bush 
apple tree will one year with another produce 
fruit to the net value of one shilling and six- 
pence. That may appear an inconsiderable sum ; 
but a bush tree when full grown will not occupy 
more than nine square yards of ground, and an 
acre so planted means forty pounds. 

Starting with one-year-old trees, scarcely any 
fruit should be allowed to form for the first six 
years- The growth of the tree will he much 
more rapid under these conditions, and a fair 
crop may be expected the sixth or seventh season. 
The ground of course will he much of it under 
general cultivation until the trees are, say, a 
dozen years of age, so that there will constantly 
he a return from the ground even when nothing 
is secured off the apples. In no season should 
any but a moderate crop be taken. In extra- 
fruitful years the apples should be freely thinned 
when quite small, and by this means large ' fruit 
will be the rule ; while in scarce seasons, which 
are generally the outcome of aU overcrop, a good 
crop will hardly ever fail to mature. Thirty 
years may be taken as the term of the paying 
life of the trees. It is not uncommon to net 
from ten to twenty shillings’ worth of fruit from 
a bush tree in full bearing; but three to four 
shillings is a more fair estimate, and over all, the 
eighteeiipence per tree may be taken as being 
neither too sanguine nor too low. 

It is absolutely necessary that the right sorts 
be grown. Warner’s King, Ecklinville: Seedling, 
Lord Grosveuor, and Keswick Codling, are 
examples of what succeed everywhere, being of 
rapid growth, free, fruiting, and producing fruit of 
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the right size. The English Paradise should be 
selected, and a course of periodical root-lifting 
carried out in the earlier years of the trees’ 
existence. 


MISS WINTER’S HERO. 

Miss Winter (Christian name Ivate) stood at 
the window of the lodging-house drawing-room, 
her hands clasped behind her back, looking out 
at the sea, with a very dissatisfied face. Of 
what use was it to be rich and pretty and twenty- 
two, if one could not have one’s own way? 

: Fathers were all very well — with a glance at 
the portly personage in the corner, half hidden 
behind his newspaper ; but no middle-aged father 
living could even begin to comprehend all the 
lights and shades involved in a case like this. 
Laurence had said so himself ; and her father 
had never made any pretensions to finer feelings ; 
he was simply an honest, comfortable, matter- 
of-fact man of business, and his daughter had 
arrived at a crisis where those qualities wore 
at a discount. 

The state of the case was this. Mr Winter 
had come to Scotland on some matter of business, 
and brought his household with him. They 
put up at one of the Clyde watering-places, and 
there Kate made the acquaintance of a certain 
Mr Laurence Glynn, about which acquaintance 
Mr Winter had expressed himself very freely 
that morning, and Kate was resenting it accord- 
ingly. 

‘My dear, there’s a dreadful draught coming 
in at that window,’ her father broke in upon 

her meditations, ‘Couldn’t you shul it? or 

What’s the matter?’ 

‘Nothing particular,’ returned Kate, shutting 
down the window sharply. What was the use 
,of going over it all a second time? ‘I ’in going 
down to the beach ; this room is unbearably 
hot.’ 

‘Very well, my dear; and perhaps I may 
come after you when I’ve finished my paper. — 
Cheer up, Kate ; there ’s as good fish in the sea 
as ’ 

But Miss Winter did not wait to hear the 
whole of that wise saw, neither did she adjourn 
direct to the beach. A narrow path wound 
up a low cliff behind, where the coastguard’s 
flagstaff was planted, and thither she bent her 
'steps. There was a circular green bench round 
the staff, and on the bench sat a handsome 
young fellow in a brown velvet coat. His hair 
was a little longer than is customary in these 
close-cropped days ; and that, or a certain rapt 
absent expression, would have stamped him at 
once as either poet or artist with most people. 
Kate, looking at him in the full flush of the 
warm sunset, felt that it was no light privi- 
lege even to know such a man ; but having 
known him, that he— refined and cultivated to 
such a pitch of perfection — should have laid 
his fortune at her feet, should have counted 
her worthy to share his future, the fame that 
coming clays were to bring him, passed all belief. 
At the sound of her foot on the springy turf he 
looked round, 

‘Kate, my queen!’ — there was music in his 
lightest tone — ‘ I thought you were never coining. 


Do you know this is the first tune I have seen 
your face to-day? It has been all cloud ; no sun 
has risen for me.’ 

£ I would have come if I could,’ said Kate, 
very truthfully. ‘ Oh Laurence, I don’t know 
how I am to tell you what has happened, I 
am so miserable.’ 

‘What is wrong, Kate ? ’ asked her lover, 
coming down from the clouds and growing 
suddenly sober. 

■ *.. ‘This is wrong. Somebody— it ’« ' that horrid 
Mrs Smithson— -lias been talking to papa about 
you. She said you— you were idle, that you 
were over head and ears in debt. I can’t tell 
you what she didn’t say ; and then papa came 
lip to me, and said he would have no more 
philandering— that was the very word— about 
here, and— and that wasn’t all,’ 

Mr Laurence Glynn had turned scarlet and 
white alternately. He got up from the bench. 
‘And you agreed with them, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh Laurence ! ’ — Kate’s eyes overflowed alto- 
gether— ‘if the whole world said so, what dif- 
ference could it make to me? Even if I had 
never seen you, I should have believed in you 
from your poems. No one but a good man 
and a great man could have written like that.’ 

‘Then the world may say what it pleases* 
my Kate.’ The young man flung himself on 
the grass at her feet and gazed up at her as 
Antony may have gazed at Cleopatra, Dante 
at Beatrice, Rizzio at his royal mistress. ‘Some- 
thing must be done, however, and done at once,’ 
he said presently. ‘I will not lose my Kate 
for all the fathers or Mrs Smithsons in Christen- 
dom. — What was the rest of the tale, Kate? 
I may as well hear the whole of it.’ 

‘It’s that John Petersen, a person who hasn’t 
an idea beyond business and the money market 
—so everybody thinks him perfection ; and he ’s 
coming over from Liverpool on Saturday, and 
papa hopes I mean to be civil to him.’ 

Mr Glynn’s brows contracted. Instead of 
gazing at Kate, he was rooting up all the clover- 
heads within reach and hurling them into space,. 
Kate watched the process with troubled eyes. 
Pie looked round at her suddenly. 

‘ Kate, you never had any brothers and sisters, 
I think you once told me?’ 

‘No. But what has that to do with it V 

‘ A good deal. You are your father’s only 
child ; that gives you a grand claim ; upon him ; 
he would forgive you anything.’ 

‘ I don’t think he has had much occasion 
for forgiving me,’ said Kate, with a little touch 
of dignity. 

£ I know that, dear ; but he may have more, 
or think he has, which comes to the same thing. 
We must just take the law into our own hands, 
and carve out our own fortunes.’ 

‘You mean?’ rather breathlessly, 

‘I mean that yon must take me for better 
for worse without any delay. We are not the 
first who have been driven to that step, and 
we shall not be the last. Once mine, Mr John 
Petersen and Mrs Smithson may go to— any- 
where they please.’ 

Could the poet have been going to say — to 
Jericho ? It sounded uncommonly like it, even 
to Kate ; but she had no time to debate the 
point; she was completely swept oil’ her feet 
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by the deluge of eloquence he brought to bear 
upon her. He pictured the desolation that must 
inevitably compass all her days, if she meekly 
allowed herself to be handed over to this narrow- 
minded soulless worldling ; the shattered hopes 
lie himself would carry under all the honours 
with which his fellows crowned him, and — 
saddest reflection of all— to remember, that they 
two had once stood together at the very entrance 
to Arcadia and lacked the courage to enter 4 
in. 

Ah me ! if one could always sojourn on those 
exalted heights ; but there was the valley waiting 
at the foot, the sordid details to be gone into, 
the practical arrangements discussed. The first 
thing was to get back to Liverpool — that was 
the poet’s headquarters as well as the objection- 
able Petersen’s. Once there, Laurence would 
procure a special license through a friend who 
was well up in that kind of thing ; and then the 
deed done, they could choose their own time 
for informing the powers that be. 

They were to slip away to Greenock by sepa- 
rate trains to-morrow afternoon, and go down 
to the quay and take the Liverpool boat ; and 
then, while Mr Winter was scouring about the 
different railway stations for the runaways, they 
would be sailing peacefully over the blue waters 
beyond all reach of pursuit. 

‘To think that this time to-morrow we shall 
be together — not a cloud to dim our gladness, 
not a jarring note to make discord in the 
harmony — “ Two souls with but a single thought, 
two hearts that beat as one,”’ said Mr Glynn, 
waving his hand — a shapely and well-cared-fpr 
hand — towards the dipping sails on the horizon. 

‘ Of course the railway is the quickest ; but 
there is the telegraph and cross lines, and a 
hundred chances to guard against, that the sea 
is exempt from, Kate ! we shall both look back 
upon it as the happiest expedition we ever 
had— our very first together. The distance is 
nothing ; it will be only too short for the delight 
we shall crowd into it.’ 

But all this rapture notwithstanding, Kate 
went through that evening with a curious sense 
of oppression at her heart. Her father was 
her father; she had had nothing but love and 
kindness, albeit somewhat rough and ready kind- . 
ness, from him since she could remember. No 
shadow of trouble had ever fallen across her 
sheltered path. If it were for any one else j 
in the world than Laurence, she could never 
have entertained the thought of leaving him ; 
but there were times — Laurence said so — when 
even the best of fathers must stand on one 
side. Kate found herself watching him quite 
tenderly as he sauntered about the room, and 
hoped lie would not mind very much, when he 
found she was gone. 

‘ I tell you what it is, Kate,’ he said, stopping 
in front of her on one of his peregrinations. 

‘ I don’t think this idle kind of life is exactly 
good for us; we’ll go home to our cotton bales 
again next week. I ’ll be right glad to get my 
shoulder to the wheel once more ; nothing takes 
the place of it, even on a holiday.’ 

Next week ! Kate bent her head over her 
book ; she did not feel equal to any comment. 

‘By the way, John Petersen will be here 
to-morrow afternoon. I’d a line from him by 
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to-night’s post ; so we ’ll make a grand wind-up 
and all go back together.’ 

‘To-morrow ! ’" echoed Kate. ‘He said Satur- 
day before.’ 

‘Ay ; but I think he’s wanting a sight of 
you, Kate : there ’s a limit even to patience.’ 

■ As long as he has a ledger beside him he 
will put up without a good many other things,’ 
remarked Kate, getting up and gathering her 
scattered properties together. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that, my lassie — still 
waters run deep.’ 

The weather had broken when Kate looked 
out next morning ; sea and shore were muffled 
up in a shroud of damp gray mist, known to 
the dwellers in that region as a ‘ haar.’ Kate 
gave aii involuntary shiver , as she thought of 
the pilgrimage to be begun under its auspices ; 
a bright day would have made such a difference. 
It was too late for reflections now ; but slie set 
about making her necessarily limited prepara- 
tions with strange want of enthusiasm; that 
glowing future seemed to have dwindled into 
something vague and far away ; while present 
surroundings loomed large and life-like instead, 
after the fashion of the house gables in the 
| misty street ; while the rolling hills behind had 
vanished into blank space. Another of Lau- 
| mice’s similes. Kate herself was not good at 
ideas of that kind, possibly one of the reasons 
she was attracted by it in him. 

And so the day wore on. By four o’clock 
I Kate found herself rattling into Greenock station. 

| How she had escaped at the last she hardly 
knew, only here she was, and every now and 
j again a big tear splashed down on her lap and 
blotted out what landscape was left, Laurence 
was waiting on the platform. Kate greeted him 
with something suspiciously like a sob. ‘Lau- 
rence, I don’t like going off like this a bit ; it 
isn’t like a real wedding at all.’ 

‘Never mind, Kate. Wliat does a little pres- 
ent inconvenience count for? Think of what 
lies beyond ! See ; I ’.ve got a cab ready waiting 
for you.’ 

The cab was one of a row, and did not appear 
to be waiting for her more than anybody else. 

‘ Papa is in Glasgow to-day,’ said Kate as 
she got in ; ‘he went this morning to meet John 
Petersen. I hope we shan’t meet them.’ 

‘ I hope not, indeed,’ ejaculated Mr Glynn in 
some consternation. ‘ Sit well back, Kate. What 
a good thing we decided to go by the boat ! ’ 

"Down to the wet sloppy quay, where, jostled 
by porters and packages, surrounded with noise 
and dirt and discomfort of every description, 
they contrived to struggle up the slippery gang- 
way on board a smoky, panting steamer known 
as the Bluebell. There was little of the blue- 
bell element about her beyond the name ; and 
Kate shrank back in unconcealed dismay from 
the motley collection of passengers and cargo 
that thronged the deck. Where was the poetry 
to come in ? Was this the white-winged carrier 
that was to waft them over the summer seas 
to their earthly paradise l 

The deck was an impossibility. As they stood 
bewildered in tlie stream of traffic, a little 
sharp-faced elderly lady, who had followed them 
up the gangway, and was evidently accustomed 
to travel, touched. Kate’s shoulder. ‘Pardon me ; 
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I think you would be more comfortable in the 
saloon ; the boat is going to be very full to- 
night. 3 

They followed her down. The boat was full ; 
they had some difficulty in finding sufficient 
space to bestow themselves and their wraps. 

‘ I had no idea it was going to be such a 
crush, 5 said Mr Glynn, surveying his fellow- 
travellers with unmitigated disapproval. ‘Kate, 
1 5 m afraid it won’t be quite so pleasant a trip 
as we expected ; still, we are together — that is 
one bright spot in the gloom. 5 . 

Rate nodded rather grimly ; somehow senti- 
ment fell ilat with an audience of children and 
nurses on either hand reaping the benefit; and 
Mr Glynn felt it. After a few more attempts 
at longer and longer intervals, be suggested 
taking a turn up above to see how they were 
progressing. ‘The wind is rising, so that will 
blow the fog away ; we may have a fine evening 
even yet, 5 he remarked. 

‘ We may, 5 responded a ponderous matron, 
taking his observations to herself ; ‘ but I ’in 
tlnnkin g we ’ll be wishing for the fog instead, 
before we’re much older.’ 

‘I don’t quite follow you,’ said Mr Glynn 
distantly. 

‘I’ve been this road before, and I know what 
a wind means when we get round the corner. 
Why, I’ve seen this cabin with not a person 
in it able to hold up a finger, except the stewards. 
— Are you a good sailor, ma’am V turning to 
Kate. 

‘ I don’t know; I never tried it more than 
a few hours at a time,’ owned Kate. 

‘ Ah well ! I ’in thinking you ’ll know more 
about it by morning. Hear to that 1* 

Laurence had vanished. Kate sat on alone, 
sometimes watching the people about her, some- 
times exchanging a word or twu with her neigh- 
bour, the little elderly lady. Miss Priestley her 
name was, and she had something to do with 
a girls’ school, Kate found. By-and-by it got 
dark, and Kate began to wonder if Laurence 
could have been washed overboard ; it was strange 
he never came to see after her. This was not 
at all the kind of treatment he had promised 
last night. Thoroughly uneasy at last, she crept 
up the brass-bound stairs to the upper deck. 
The mist had cleared away, but tbe rain was 
coming down in sheets, and the boat pitching 
and plunging in a fashion that Kate was certain 
was most dangerous, apart from the discomfort 
of it. A feeling of righteous indignation against 
her truant lover began, to surge up in her breast 
as she stood there, holding on to the rails, 

‘By your leave, miss.’ A steward bustled 
past with something in a glass to a miserable 
crumpled-up object crouching in a distant corner. 
In the dim light, Kate had not noticed that 
any one was there. The next minute a fretful 
high-pitched voice fell on her ear. 

‘ What do you mean by bringing such beastly 
stuff? Take it away, if you don’t want to be 
kicked out of this.’ ; . 

Kate launched herself across the space be- 
tween like a thunderbolt. Could — could that 
be Laurence ? that draggled, battered creature, 
shivering and trembling like a baby, and railing 
at a steward in that manner— her. hero, her 
poet, her Sir Galahad 1 


‘Why, Laurence,’ she cried indignantly, ‘wlmt 
has come to you? What are you behaving in 
this way for? 

Mr Glynn was utterly unable to. explain. 
Human nature is much the same the wide world 
over ; in the throes of sea-sickness, even a poet 
has to take his place with the rank and file. 
He simply laid his head down on the wet bench 
before him and groaned. 

And Kate? Alas for Kate ! Instead of the 
womanly sympathy that ought to have been 
forthcoming, she stood and looked down upon 
him in stony silence. ' 

. ‘Mou had better ask that steward to put you 
to bed,’ she said presently in quite an altered 
tone. ‘You are not likely to get any better 
in that state.’ And without one backward glance 
or look at him, Kate turned about and marched; 
down to the stuffy cabin she Was to share with 
the little teacher. That lady was already there, 
and glanced up at Kate’s flushed face. ‘Did 
you find your friend ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Kate shortly. ‘ I found him — 
disgustingly sick.’ 

Miss Priestley laughed. ‘Sickness is hardly a 
crime, my dear.’ 

‘It is for a man to go and make a baby of 
himself, and speak like a— a costermonger,’ said 
Kate severely. ‘If a little thing like this up- 
sets him so, where would he be with a big 
thing V 

It was a big question. Kate stared at the 
I. flickering lamp as if it was keeping back the 
answer. ‘ It serves me right. Why did I ever 
come?’ she cried, suddenly putting her head 
down on the edge of her berth. ‘Oh, if I was 
only at home again with my father ! ’ 

Miss Priestley folded up her nightcap and 
took the sobbing runaway to her bosom. ‘What 
is it, my dear l Are you in trouble l Uaunot 
I help you ?’ 

‘ Nobody can help me any more,’ sobbed Kate. 
‘ I ’m — I ’m eloping.’ 

‘Don’t do it, 5 said; the elder lady briskly. 
‘ Go straight back again to your father.’ 

‘I can’t, cried Kate. ‘I never told him I was 
going, and he never liked Laurence besides.’ 

‘And seeing that “Laurence” has persuaded 
you to behave in this way, 1 should say your 
father was very well j ustitied .in his opinion. 
Tell me all about it, my dear.’ 

And Kate did. The-boat pluiiged and ploughed 
through the choppy waves, rain and spray dashed 
against the blurred glass of tlie porthole ; the 
lamp smoked and pervaded the close air with its 
fumes— -a fit setting for the telling of the brief 
love-story, that hud seemed so sweet; at the 
time, and was so humiliating in the retrospect. 
‘I know how mean it must sound to you,’ said 
Kate, half apologetically; ‘but indeed .1. would 
not have come away so suddenly if it had not 
been for that John Petersen coming this after- 


noon/ 

‘ John Petersen !’ echoed Miss Priestley — 1 1 the 
Brunswick Street John Petersen?’ 

. ‘Yes. Do you know him? 

. ‘Know him ! I should think so— he is my 
nephew.’ 

■ ‘O— oh!’ 

_ ‘ And I can tell you,’ went on the little lady, 
‘that he is worth any six of your Laurence 
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Glyniis. _ You arc a very fortunate girl to have 
made his acquaintance ; he is no fair-weather 
lover.’ , 

‘I don’t want any more lovers,’ said Kate 
dismally; ‘I’ve had enough to-night to last me 
for years. I thought wlien people once fell in 
love they never changed ; and here I feel already 
as if I never wanted to see Laurence or speak 
to him again, and I did love him yesterday.’ 

‘Or you thought you did. You must tell 
the young man you have changed . your mind j 
as soon as you get to Liverpool, and then we 
must telegraph to your father. You will be safe 
at home again in a few hours more.’ 

There was no need to telegraph. The Bluebell 
steamed up the Mersey the next morning in 
a flood of brilliant sunshine, green fields and 
houses bedded in trees stretching away on the 
Cheshire side, one straight unbroken line of 
dock Avail on the other. Sailing-vessels flitted 
past like great gulls ; huge steamers lay at 
anchor, swinging lazily round with the tide. 
Last night with its rains and storms might have 
been a bad dream. Mr Glynn emerged from 
his hiding-place and made terms with the long- 
suffering steward to help in repairing the ravages 
left on his personal appearance ; after that, he 
went in quest of his lady-love. Never again 
would they two travel by water when there 
was dry land and a railway train to be had ; 
never again would lie write one line about that 
deceitful sea ; better run the chance of any 
number of irate fathers, than go through the 
mental and bodily anguish he had endured 
tills night; and now that he was abler to think 
about tlie matter, Kate had shown herself decid- 
edly callous; she had made no attempt to help 
him, simply gone away, and done the best she 
could for herself, and he might have been washed 
overboard for any interest she evinced since. 
Miss Kate was pretty ; she Avould be an heiress ; 
but Mr Glynn thoroughly understood his own 
value, and he could not but feel that she had 
not conducted herself towards him as she ought 
to have done. He sat down on the sheltered 
side of the saloon deck and lighted his cigar, 
.the first since he had set foot on this abomin- 
able boat, and decided to leave that, young lady 
to her own reflections for a season. 

The Blmibell was bent on redeeming her char-, 
acter at the eleventh hour ; she glided up to the 
pier-head as if she had been utterly incapable 
of either pitching or rolling. There was the 
usual motley crew gathered on the pier — cabmen, 
porters, policemen, and general riffraff; but 
surely there Avas one strangely familiar figure 
among them, standing under the open shed 
behind. Was it possible that that could be Mr 
Winter himself, after coming by this horrible 
route on purpose to avoid him I 

Poets are but men. Bad as the sea had proved, 
Mr Glynn Avould have been quite willing- that 
moment to head about and retrace the 'whole- 
wretched journey. He retired precipitately 
behind a convenient ventilator to Avait the 
development of ev'ents. 

The enemy catim on board, elboAved his Avay 
up the gangAvay the moment it shot into position. 
Lie was not alone, either ; with him there Avas 
a broad-shouldered, determined-looking young 
fellow avIio could be none other than the objec- 


tionable Petersen. Hoav they caiue to be there 
Mr Glynn neither knew nor cared ; the plain 
fact was all he Avas able to grasp at present. 

‘ Is there a young lady on board?’ Mr Winter 
demanded of the first steward he encountered 
— ‘a tall girl in a brown ulster?’ 

‘ With a little old lady ? Yes, sir.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about the old lady,’ 

said Mr Winter doubtfully. ‘You might 

Why, Kate, it is you ! Child, child ! what have 
you been thinking of ?’ 

Kate had shot out of the saloon like a whirl- 
wind at the first sound of his voice, and Avas 
sobbing in his arms. ‘ Oh papa, papa, I’ve never 
Wanted you iu my life as I ’ve done since I 
left you ! How did you get here V 

‘By the train, of course. It didn’t take long 
to find out which way you had gone. A nice 
chase Ave have had after you.— Where is that 
scoundrel?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Kate, with a care- 
less glance at the corner where she had last 
seen him. ‘ I don’t want to know anything 
about him again ; he ’s been sick every bit of 
the way.’ 

‘The very best thing he could have done,’ 
remarked Mr Petersen ; ‘ there ’s: some good in 
the fellow, after all.’ 

Kate was too meek to resent it. Was it not 
John Petersen’s aunt avIio had been lier sole 
stay through this Aveary night ? She turned 
round to the little lady, who was standing 
patiently in the background beside her tall 
nephew, with quite a burst of gratitude. ‘You 
don’t know Iioav good she lias been to me, papa ; 
I believe I ’d almost have thrown myself over- 
board if she hadn’t been there.’ 

There Avas no farewell scene between the 
young lady and her sometime hero, no parting 
valediction to the fair future they had planned 
out together so blithely. Mr Glynn never stirred 
out of the shelter of that ventilator till he 
had seen the cab that held his faithless bride 
and her party safely up the lung floating bridge ; 
then he collected his own belongings and departed 
likewise. Love’s young dream was ended. 

He Avrote a very touching sonnet under that 
heading a fVw months later when he read the 
announcement of John Petersen’s marriage in 
the local paper ; and wliat is more to the point, 
discovered an editor charitable enough to give 
him two guineas for it, Avhich exactly covered 
his share in the expense of that very Unsatis- 
factory elopement. 


THE MONTH; 

SC 1 ESC E A N D A It T S. 

The authorities of the Ivew Observatory have 
given notice that they are prepared to test photo- 
graphic lenses for the public at stated charges. 
The tests come under tAvo heads, A and B— the 
first comprising a thorough test of the instru- 
ment, showing its value as a piece of scientific 
apparatus, the charge for Avhicli is half a guinea. 
The other test, B, is not of such a thorough 
nature, and the cost is about one-fourth the 
previous sum. Bo many persons are iioav inter- 
ested in photographic matters, that they wj.ll be 
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glad to have this opportunity of submitting the 
lenses which they possess to scientific scrutiny. 
Each lens so tested and passed as efficient will 
bear a certain mark, which will be engraved upon 
it at the Observatory ; and we need hardly say 
that the presence of such a mark will much en- 
hance the value of the instrument. But after all, 
the resort to these tests will be unnecessary to 
tlibse who are wise enough to buy their lenses 
from dealers of repute. 

It is said that the Swiss adopt a method of 
hardening the cast steel of which cutting-tools 
are made which is different from that practised 
in most other countries, but which is at the same 
time more efficient. It is also said that examina- 
tion of steel so treated shows that the hardening 
is more uniform and penetrates the metal to a 
greater degree than if carried out. by the usual 
means. Other advantages are also claimed for 
the system in the metal being less brittle and the 
cutting properties more durable and better in 
every respect. The method consists in making a 
mixture of four parts of powdered resin, and two 
mrts train oil, stirred together with one part of 
mated tallow. Into this mixture the metal to' 
he hardened is plunged while it is at a low red- 
heat, and held therein until it becomes cool. 
Without being cleaned, the metal is again sub- 
mitted to heat, and is then tempered in the 
ordinary manner. 

A new process for making artificial marble, 
granite, &c., has recently been patented in France. 
The raw material is made up of pieces of glass, 
silica, &c., which are partly fused in a furnace. 
After this fusing operation, chips of china, porce- 
lain, enamel, or other similar verifiable matter — 
together with pigments if desired— are added, so 
that in a measure the process may be said to j 
utilise waste products. Various designs either in 
relief or intaglio may be impressed upon articles 
moulded from this compound, or the finished 
product can be enamelled. Articles of various 
shapes, and intended for useful or 'ornamental 
purposes, such as cornices, statuettes, &e., can be 
thus produced. Another adaptation of the pro- 
cess is in the ■manufacture of stained-glass win- 
dows, which have the peculiarity of being with- I 
out the usual leaded joints to hold the glass 
together. In this case the design is worked out 
in pieces of glass of the required colours in a flat 
mould, removable partitions being placed be- 
tween each. Before the mould is submitted to 
heat, the partitions are carefully picked out, so 
that the pieces of glass can fuse together and 
form a complete picture. 

Another invention, also of French origin, is 
that of M, Oalmont of Paris, which utilises the 
sawdust and shavings of a carpenter’s shop, 
which, by a special process, are converted into 
a very fine description of vegetable charcoal. 
This is found to be of great value in removing 
the unpleasant flavour common to certain French 
wines, and which renders them unsaleable as 
wines, although suitable for distillation. The 
charcoal so made is also valuable for filtering 
purposes in distilleries, for it is capable of filter- 
ing forty times its volume of alcohol, whereas 
common charcoal will only filter one-fifteenth of 
that amount. In the manufacture, the sawdust 
from hard and soft varieties of wood must be 


separated as a preliminary, because in tin* process 
of carbonisation the one requires a very much 
greater heat than the other before the operation 
is complete. Shavings are also treated in the 
same way, after which they are ground in a mill 
to reduce them to a very fine powder. Great 
care must be taken to preserve this charcoal from 
absorbing moisture; and to obviate this risk, it 
is enclosed in air-tight receptacles until required 
.-.for use. 

Tim motion to abolish the opium traffic in 
India, sacrificing between five and six millions^ of 
revenue, which was carried lately by a majority 
in the House of Commons, has led Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who knows far more about the opium 
question than most people, to express a very 
strong opinion upon the subject, and one which 
will surprise those' who have been taught to 
believe that opium consumption is synonymous 
with demoralisation. He declares that the exces- 
sive use of the drug is quite unusual, and that its 
moderate consumption in a tropical climate is 
beneficial ; that the cultivation of the poppy is 
the chief cause of the prosperity of both Princes 
j and people in the native States ; that the tax 
upon it is no burden on the cultivator, for it is 
paid by the Chinese consumer ; and that this tax 
is. therefore not only unobjectionable, but in- 
trinsically the best that could be devised. He 
describes Indian opium as a luxury, akin to 
French champagne imported into England, and 
says, that no expert who has lived among, and 
studied, opium-smoking or opium-drinking people, 
as he has done, but will declare that alcohol is a 
hundred times as pernicious as opium. 

‘The Ocean Life- saving Ladder* promises to 
be most useful in cases of ' collision or shipwreck 
at sea. It is the invention of Messrs Black and 
Burnett, both of the steamship Eurriliohu, and 
consists of a wooden ladder, furnished with solid 
cork- floats, and partly covered' with canvas. 
Unlike the ordinary life-buoy, one of these 
ladders will support several persons in the water, 
and its shape and construction allows of its easy 
stowage and ready access in case of emergency on 
shipboard. It has been reported upon very 
favourably by the Board of Trade, and has been 
submitted to severe experiments. It is obvious 
that such a useful contrivance is not confined to 
ocean use, and that it would be a valuable addition 
to the Royal Humane Society’s apparatus at all 
boating and fishing resorts ; while its peculiar 
construction would fit it for employment in the 
case of accidents through breaking ice. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr A. E. Pratt related his interesting 
experiences during an expedition to Ta-tsien-lu, 
on the eastern borders of Tibet. Ilis primary 
object was to increase his natural-history collec- 
tions ; but he found time to make many observa- 
tions with regard to the physical geography of the 
districts through which lie passed. He carried 
out his intention, formed on a previous journey, 
oi ascending Mount Omei, a spot which is re- 
garded by the natives as one of peculiar sanctity. 
Ilns .mountain is no less than eleven thousand 
ieet -in height, and upon it there are between 
sixty and eighty temples, served by two thousand 
priests. On one side of this mountain there is a 
precipice nearly one mile and a third high, per- 
haps the steepest declivity in the world. Many 
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thousands of pilgrims annually visit Mount Qmei, 
and a large number of them commit suicide by 
throwing themselves over the edge of the preci- 
pice just described. The mountain is covered 
with forest and undergrowth, and seems to be a 
veritable garden of rare flowers. 

In a paper recently read before the Franklin 
Institute, Mr W. McDevitt, Inspector of the 
Philadelphia Board of Fire Underwriters, dwelt 
upon certain dangers connected with the electric 
illumination of buildings. Some of these are 
due to defective fittings, and the most important 
is that relating to f usible connections. These are 
made of a great variety of alloys, some having 
good electrical conductivity and being slow to 
heat, while others exhibit weakness when heated 
and are, continually breaking, an accident which 
tempts a workman to patch up the joints with 
ordinary wire instead of the proper fuses. 
Another danger is indicated in the want of some 
effective method of making splices or joints in 
conductors, it being a common practice to merely 
solder such joints, when in case of accident the 
solder may melt, leaving a loose connection. 
But the most alarming risk is from the possi- 
bility of lightning entering a house where the 
electrical supply is from aerial conductors, especi- 
ally where the wires are attached to gas-fittings. 
In this case the electricity in leaping from the 
charged wires to the gas-pipes will melt the 
latter, and a steady blaze of gas from the injured 
pipe will result. 

A new form of Smokeless Stove for domestic 
use has been invented by Mr H. Heim of 
London, and it so far meets the national feeling 
in favour of a home-like open fire, in that 
the process of combustion is visible although 
partly closed in by a transparent door of mica. 
The stove comprises a combustion chamber, at 
the back of which is a hopper containing coal — ■■ 
and coal of second and third rate quality is 
available— which is automatically fed into the 
chamber. The process of combustion can be so 
regulated that the stove shall give its maximum 
heat, or can be damped down to the lowest degree 
possible. Cold air, which is warmed in its pas- 
sage to the combustion chamber, is admitted to 
the stove through a number of small apertures ; 
find this mixing with the gaseous smoke from 
the coal brings about its complete combustion. 
The heat given out is partly due to radiation 
from the visible fire, and partly to warmed air 
delivered into the room from a series of pipes 
which are coiled round the apparatus, hut which 
are hidden in the casing of the stove. 

Mr Clement Heaton’s exhaustive paper recently 
read before the Society of Arts gave a most 
interesting review of that very lasting mode of 
decoration, now seldom seen but on Japanese 
and Chinese vases, known as Cloisonne (enclosed; 
work). The common method of employing this 
method of ornamentation is, in the case of vases, 
to work out the required design in copper 
ribbon of about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, 
and to solder it to the metal base so that it 
stands up edgeways. The spaces between are 
then filled in with various coloured enamels, and 
the whole surface is then polished down to one 
level. Mr Heaton pointed out how this mode of 
decoration with various modifications has been 
practised for many centuries in. Egypt, Persia, 


India, and other countries, and he advocates its 
employment for modern decorative purposes. 

A wonderful example of patience in the Chinese 
is afforded by a consular Report dealing with the 
manufacture of salt in Central China. Holes 
about six inches in diameter are bored in the 
rock by means of a primitive form of iron drill, 
and sometimes a period of forty years elapses 
before the coveted brine is reached, so that 
the work is carried on from one generation to 
another. During this time the boring, as may 
be imagined, goes down to an immense depth. 
When brine is found, it is drawn up in bamboo 
tubes by a rope working over a large drum 
turned by bullocks. The brine is evaporated 
in iron caldrons, the heat being supplied by 
natural gas, which is generally ' found in the 
vicinity of the salt wells. 

The Prefect of Police, Paris, acting on the 
advice of the Council of Hygiene, has lately 
modified the regulations concerning the use of 
colouring matters in articles of food. Certain 
pigments of metallic origin are prohibited alto- 
gether : these comprise preparations of copper, 
lead, arsenic, and compounds of mercury of all 
kinds. Barium, chrome yellow, ultramarine, 
gamboge, and alkanet are also interdicted. Many 
of the coal-tar colours, while prohibited for ordi- 
nary articles of food, may be tolerated in small 
quantities for tinting candies, liqueurs, ices, See. 
Tinfoil, which is employed for wrapping sweets 
and other articles of foocl, must not contain more 
than one-half per cent, of lead, or more than one 
part in ten thousand of arsenic. Similar regula- 
tions are laid down to ensure the purity of pewter 
or copper utensils used in the preparation of 
food. 

Mr F. Oldfield, of 70 Gracechurch Street, 
London, has invented an addition to the print- 
ing-press, and one which can he attached to any- 
existing cylinder machine at small expense, and 
without interfering with its use for ordinary 
printing, which is reported upon very favourably. 
It is an arrangement of rollers and inking slab 
by which a number of different coloured inks 
can be applied to one ‘forme.’ (A forme, we may 
remind our non-teckuical readers, is a mass of 
type in one frame or . chase, which in the case 
of a cylinder machine would be transferred by 
the stereotype process to one cylinder.) The 
apparatus is intended more especially for printing 
large bills or posters in varied lines ; and the 
time occupied in preparing the machine for the 
process is very little in excess of that required 
for ordinary black printing. Under the old con- 
ditions, a different forme was necessary for each 
colour employed, a fact very often painfully 
evident in the result, aud shown by one colour 
not registering with another, 


At the annual conference of photographers 
jld lately under the auspices of the Camera 
Club, London, Mr Sutton described a new and 


simple process for producing a printing block 
direct from an ordinary gelatine plate— -such a 
plate, indeed, as is used by amateurs all over the 
world. The process depends upon the fact that a 
gelatine plate when developed by certain agents 
and dried by moderate heat will show an image 
in relief— that is to say, all the blackened or 
exposed portions of the plate will he raised 
j slightly above the level of the unexposed por- 
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tions. The plate so treated is dried, and then 
submitted to the ordinary electrotype process, by 
which it is reproduced in copper. The metal is 
mounted type-high on a block of wood, and is 
then ready for the press. There are certain tech- 
nical difficulties which seem at present to mili- 
tate against the process, one of the chief of which 
is the circumstance that the amount of relief 
obtained is hardly sufficient to ensure clean lines 
in a quick printing-machine. 

A new use has been found for the phono- 
graph by certain medical gentlemen who recently 
brought the subject before one of the learned 
Societies in London. By means of the instru- 
ment, the audience present were able to listen 
to the reproduction of the curionsly-defective 
speech of two children when they were first 
placed under medical care. This registered spe- 
cimen of their elocution was then contrasted 
with the improved speech which treatment had 
effected, for the little patients were themselves 
present, and were able by word of mouth to 
testify what science had done for them. 

The above interesting experience may point 
the way to another possible and very feasible 
application of the phonograph. It would cer- 
tainly be advantageous to some of our public 
speakers who are notorious for their hesitating 
manner, and the constant introduction of the 
familiar ‘ex’, er 5 between every three or four 
syllables, if they were to employ a phonograph 
for home use. They would then be able in the 
privacy of their rooms to register for themselves 
; specimens of their speech, and to make the 
instrument reproduce the previously uttered 
words with every trick and fault faithfully 
rendered. These ’faults so convincingly brought 
before them could then he gradually corrected 
until they ceased to appear. The phonograph 
would point out errors with impunity, which if 
called attention to by a living being would only 
lead to unpleasantness. 

In a paper brought be True the Paris Academy, 
a curious observation relating to long and short 
sight was recorded. It was stated that an 
examination of the eves of wild animals showed 
that those captured after the age of six or eight 
months retained the long sight natural to them, 
but that those made captive before that age and 
those born in a state of captivity were short- 
sighted, From this it is argued "that shortness 
of sight is a defect which is incident to civilisa- 
;; ^ 

Tvvo distinct advances are recorded concerning 
that tantalising metal aluminium, which chemists 
tell us is one of the most common of all elements, 
for it exists in plenty in every clod of clay, but is 
so difficult of reduction that until lately it lias 
been almost as valuable as silver, Mr II. Green- 
way claims, to have discovered a method of 
winning it from its original clay by an inexpen- 
sive process ; and two Waterbury mechanics 
have, it is said, succeeded in finding a chemical 
flux which will enable the metal to be soldered. 
All attempts in this direction have hitherto 
failed, and this is the principal reason, coupled 
with other difficulties in working it, which make 
articles made of aluminium still so expensive, 
although it can be produced now at a compara- 
tively cheap ixite. These lucky mechanics have 
been offered to name their own price for their 


valuable discovery, which is likely to lead fo a 
greatly extended use of the white. metal for, pur- 
poses ’where its extreme lightness, strength, and 
freedom from tarnishing will be appreciated. 

A correspondent of Nature, ■ in- .-referring to the 
curious • manner, in which certain insects will 
revive after being subjected to frost, says that it 
is a common experience among mountain climbers 
to find butterflies lying frozen on the snow p and 
so brittle that they break up unless very carefully 
handled. Such frozen butterflies he has fre- 
quently placed on his hat, and found that on 
descending to a warmer atmosphere the little 
creatures recover themselves and fly away. 
Another writer refers to the fact that insects 
which habitually hibernate, as larvae oi* pupae, do 
not suffer from being frozen even for a lengthened 
period ; but that what is known as an ‘ open ’ 
winter, with its alternations of wet, warmth, 
and cold, is far more fatal to them. He there- 
fore assumes that the coining season, after the 
unusually rigorous winter which .we have experi- 
enced, will he, from an entomological point of 
view, a very favourable one. 


‘SENDING-IN DAY. 5 
‘ Nevtcti mind, never mind, 5 says the Artist, in 
answer to my apologies for calling to-day instead 
of on ‘Show Saturday,’ as invited. ‘I'm very 
glad to see you, as I shall make you useful 
after you have had a look round. This is 
sending-in day, and the van will. call, at half- 
past six for these things. 5 

Surely there is no man so engagingly un> 
business-like as an artist I It is five o’clock now ; 
arid ‘these tilings, 5 some six life-size portraits, 
must be ..ready in. an hour and a half for the 
van which will take them up to Burlington 
House. And Upon one, nxy friend is still work- 
ing with leisurely care. 

‘Not half satisfied with this floor,’ lie says 
critically, taking three long steps backward from 
his easel, ‘it falls down in the corner in a 
way good floors do not. 1 )o you see V 

1 can see that the ‘floor 5 appears fn sink 
down in one place ; but how the defect in its 
portrayal is to he remedied 1 mu at a loss to 
understand ; and as the artist is evidently fidget- 
ing to set to work again upon it, I leave him, 
and stroll round the great studio to look at 
his pictures. 

There is no workshop so interesting as that 
of the artist who has reached success. Here, 
I see my friend’s whole artistic career on the 
walls : his first pencil and chalk sketches, rough 
and unfinished, but bearing that boldness of 
outline which stamps them as the work of a 
cunning hand in its youth ; his earliest attempts 
at portraiture in oils, rough again, but weaving 
still more markedly that mysterious ‘something 5 
which raises them far above the ‘ linniking 5 
work of an ungifted hand. And so, step by 
step, I trace his progress through studies of 
living models, and friends, till I come to his 
first ‘accepted 5 picture, whence dates his success; 
Between that and the portraits whose paint is 
scarcely dry, there are few landmarks ; and their 
paucity speaks eloquently of the painter’s skill. 
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‘ That will do, I think,’ says the artist sud- 
denly. ‘How’s that floor now? 5 ancl lie hacks 
across the studio to inspect his handiwork at 
long-range. 

I turn from the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ and look. 
The polished parquet floor, down which the 
painted piano threatened to slide a few minutes 
ago, is now level as that on which I stand ; 
hut how the thing has been done, or where the 
brush has been applied, I can’t for the life of 
me discover. 

‘What! 5 exclaims the artist. ‘You don’t see? 
Why, look here! All I have done is to deepen 
the "shading there at the angle , of the wall, and 
throw up the light just here. Simplest thing 
in the world !’ 

No doubt it is, like everything else, when 
you know how to do it ; but I don’t, and am 
still trying to probe the secret of the optical 
illusion wrought by a few deft brush-strokes, 
when there is a knock at the door, and ‘ the 
photographer ’ is announced. 

‘Ah !’ says the artist, throwing aside his paint- 
brush and rubbing his hands, ‘ I ’ve been waiting 
for him. We have to do the Duchess before we 
nail her up, and. must get to work at once 
before the light goes.’ 

‘Her Grace the Duchess of ’ is gazing 

benignly at ns from her easel ; and while the 
photographer prepares liis apparatus, we arrange 
the portrait in the best light. It is a dainty 
operation this of photographing a picture : the. 
canvas offering a plane surface, the camera must 
be adjusted exactly square with it ; let one side 
of the portrait be more remote than the other 
from the lens by half an inch, and that side 
will, appear ‘drawn out’ in the photograph. 
Therefore, the preliminaries take up some little 
time. 

‘Tell us when you are going to expose,’ says 
the artist to the photographer. — ‘ We must remain 
quite still while the process is going on,’ he 
explains to me. ‘This floor is a trifle shaky, and 
the least vibration would spoil the lines.’ 

Accordingly, when the photographer declares: 
himself ready, we betake ourselves to the tea- 
tray in the far corner of the room ; and have 
settled down comfortably before he removes the. 
lens-cap. I had imagined that a picture could be 
photographed in the few seconds required to take 
a living subject, anti am astonished to hear that 
the ‘exposure’ must extend over at least half 
an hour. 

‘ Half an hour when the light is good,’ says 
the artist, pouring out tea ; ‘but we shall give 
Her Grace forty minutes this evening, as it’s 
rather dull.’ 

The time, passes quickly enough over tea, 
cigarettes, and chat. The artist demands my in- 
dignation with one of his clients whose .behaviour, 
has been most unreasonable from an artistic point 
of view. ‘ He gave me sittings for a month last 
February,’ he says ; ‘and I told him I thought 
the picture would be finished in time, for exhibi- 
tion last year. Well, as it happened, my hand 
was out, and it wasn’t finished in time ; and lie 
was disappointed about, that. Then I had a lot 
to do, and kept it by me for a while, he having 
gone back to Scotland in the meantime. When 
X took it up again, T found I wanted a few more 
sittings, and asked him to come down for a day 


or two. I got him down ; but he wasn’t at all 
pleased about it. And then, what d* you think ? 
He said I had kept him waiting long enough, 
and he would be glad if I’d name the day I coulcl 
send him the picture !’ 

I try very hard to look surprised at such 
conduct, but fail utterly. Not being an artist, 
my secret sympathies will lean towards the client 
who lias been waiting over a year for the com- 
pletion of his order; for there is the picture 
staring me in the face, destined for the ‘New 
Gallery,’ where it will spend another four months 
out of the owner’s reach. 

‘People are so unreasonable,’ continues the 
artist plaintively. ‘What can it matter waiting 
a few months? They will get their pictures 
eventually.’ 

‘ What are you photographing the Duchess’s 
portrait for?’ I ask, by way of turning the sub- 
ject; for the artist has worked himself into a 
quite unnecessary state of irritation. 

.* Her friends,’ he replies shortly. ‘ People 
nearly always ask me to have their portraits 
photographed before they leave the studio ; and 
a precious bother it is when I am pressed for 
time.’ 

At length the photographer replaces the lens- 
cap and wheels his camera aside. 

‘Come !’ says the artist, jumping up; ‘to Work ! 
We will begin with the Duchess : lend me a 
hand to lay her flat on her face on the floor 
and nail her up.’ 

It does not sound a respectful way of treating 
a. Duchess ; but under the artist’s directions I 
spread a sheet on the floor and help him to lay 
the picture face downward thereon. ‘ Nailing 
up’ is a very simple process: it consists of 
removing the wooden buttons which hold the 
canvas on its stretcher into the frame and substi- 
tuting nails for them. The wedges at the corners 
of the stretcher are tapped home till the canvas 
is almost as tight- as a drum-head, and the 
picture is then ready for its labels. 

‘Don’t you pack them at all?’ I inquire, as 
visions of priceless pictures rattling loose in a 
van over the London streets rise to my mind’s 

'* ‘ Not allowed,’ replies the artist. ‘ They would 
not be received if sent in a case.’ 

‘ Aren’t you afraid of accidents 1 ’ I ask, aghast. 

‘They don’t often come to grief/ he answers 

j carelessly ; ‘ but I once saw a picture of • ’s’ 

(naming a famous R. A.) ‘ which had been pricked 
all over with a nail or gimlet or something. 
But that wasn’t an accident ; it was done in- 
tentionally, out of spite or mischief; but by 
whom,, no one knows to this day.’ 

The Duchess is ‘ nailed up ’ now ; so we restore 
her to the easel and turn to the ‘ Portrait of 
Miss W .’ 

‘ Hold her up a moment whilst I put the sheet: 
straight,’ says the artist. ‘She is standing on 
her head ; but it doesn’t matter.’ 

With a duster in each hand, to avoid tar- 
nishing the new gilding of the frame, I stand, 
studying the curious, effect of the light as it 
strikes through the canvas, showing up the flesh 
tints like a transparency. Suddenly 1 see some- 
thing which draws an involuntary ‘Oh !’ from 
me. 

‘ What ’s the matter V asks the artist. 
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I feel myself growing pale as I break it unwillingly back to his desk to finish tin: labels, 
to him. 4 There is a hole in this picture— a and at half-past seven everything is done. The 
ragged cut, an inch long.’ I look round fear- men are called in, and in spite of the artist’s 
fuTly, half expecting to see the artist sink ‘help,’ succeed in stowing the pictures safely in 
fainting on the door. the van. . , 

But he doesn’t do anything of the kind. He 4 1 daresay they ’ll get up to Piccadilly by eight 
says calmly: 4 Ah! Just wait till I’ve lighted o’clock/ he says cheerfully, as the driver starts 
ray pipe, and I’ll put it to rights.— Now, where off his horse at a gallop. ‘But if they don’t,; 
is it P they don’t.’ 

I point out the hole, which seems to have 4 And they’ll be shut out?’ I inquire, 

been made by a broad knife, close to 4 Miss ‘ I suppose so,’ replies the artist light-heartedly. 

W ’s’ shapely nose. It looks very serious; ‘Come in and have a pipe before you go. 

hut in two minutes the artist has put with his That woman’s knees haunt mo,’ he adds with 
palette knife a large varnish plaster on the hack a sigh, 
of the canvas, and only the closest scrutiny can 
discover the blemish in front. I don’t know 
why it should be so ; but the awe with which 
I regarded the artist’s masterpieces is a little 
toned down by this trifle. 

: 4 Van’s at the door, sir/ says William, the 
studio factotum, at this' moment. 

‘Tell the man to wait,’ replies the artist 
dreamily. He is absorbed in contemplation of 

his ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ and has no ear for Before the might of Learning's powers, 

mundane things. ‘I must do it,’ he says at last The myths and wisdom of the Past 

aloud to himself. ‘There is something the Have perished like the autumn flowers 

matter with her knees.’ He takes up his palette, Before the icy northern blast, 

and is beginning to dabble on it. I take him 
kindly but firmly by the arm. 

‘Look here/ I say ; ‘the van is waiting, and 
the pictures must he in by eight to-night. We 
have four more to nail up ; and you have the 
labels lo write for the whole lot. Is there time 
to do any touching up now V 

The artist put his paint-brush in his button- 
hole and looks at his watch. ‘A quarter to: 
seven !’ he says in dismay. His palette is dis- 
carded, and in two seconds more he is at liis 
desk scribbling ‘labels’ as fast as his pen will 
travel. 

‘Number One,’ lie says, writing. (‘I always 
number them in the order I want them accepted, 
you know if they take One, Two, and Three, 
they may reject Four if they like. You see?’) 

(‘ Go on 1’ f interpellate.) ‘ Name — Portrait of 

H. G. the Duchess of . That’s right. 

One railway luggage label to bang over the front 
of the picture, and one to stick on the back of 
the frame. Get the paste-pot, like a good fellow, 
and stick them on.’ 

I obey ; but as soon as I leave the artist’s side, 
he is out of his chair muttering something about 
‘ that woman’s knees.’ 

William comes in again to say the vanmen are 
growing impatient. 

‘You will be late!’ I crjq as I sec the artist, 
brush in hand, before the ‘Portrait of a Lady.’ 

‘Can’t you do what you want on varnishing- 
day V 

‘Varnishing-day’ is that on which exhibitors 
are admitted Iq the Academy to put any final 
touches they wish to their pictures. I haven’t 
the least idea what or how much the artist has 
to do Lo those ‘ knees / but I do see very plainly 
that if some one does not save him from himself, 
his whole array of pictures will be shut out as 
‘too late.’ 

It is no time to stand on ceremony. I summon 
William, and with his aid, forcibly remove the 
lady with the defective knees from her easel and 
lay her on the floor to nail up. The artist goes 


Is fables of the Golden Age 
No more delight our poets seek, 
For, now the North has waxed so sue 
The Goth is wiser than the Greek. 


The scalpel and the microscope 
’ Demand the laurel of the lyre : 

Alas ! what later bard can hope 
To wake for these the ancient fire ? 


Sweeter it is to shut our eyes 
To all that we have lived among, 
And seek in dreams the sunny skies 
And hills that saw the birth of soi 


The time that held the Boot’s name 
As holy, and his native vale 
Heard sweeter notes than ever came 
. From any thorn-stung nightingale 


When every youth whose soul was moved 
To poetry from early years, 

Was by the Muses well beloved. 

And held in honour of his peers ; 


And every maid with mind above 
The level of the vulgar throng, 
Was priestess of the Queen of Love, 
Or sibyl of the Lord of Song. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS. 

The overcrowded condition of our great towns, 
largely traceable to tlie migration from the country 
of the agricultural labourer, and the consequent 
increased competition for employment in town- 
life, taken in conjunction with the depopulated 
state of the rural districts, presents a social and 
economic problem which for some time past has 
j attracted considerable attention. There appears 
| to be a great and growing interest in the subject 
! of Small Holdings, more especially sinco it is 
| being dealt with in the British Parliament by the 
Government of the day. Unsatisfactory features 
of town population, such as the question of the 
‘unemployed’ and similar evils, are held to have 
an immediate connection with the state of the 
land ; and it is generally agreed that the existence 
i of n numerous and prosperous peasantry conduces 
to national safety ; while, the more general dis- 
tribution of land in Great Britain would have a 
most beneficial effect on the contentment of the 

people, 

; There Is also practical concurrence in the 
view that an increase of small cultivators would 
be a distinct national and social gain ; hut 
opinions differ in regard to the economic advan- 
tages. The balance of evidence appears to he 
favourable to the greater productiveness of small 
holdings over large ones, and this is probably 
due to the industry exhibited by the small culti- 
vator, who, even if only a tenant, has a direct per- 
sonal interest in the results to he obtained. 

There seems to he no doubt that landowners 
are now generally willing to devote land for the 
purpose of small holdings, the demand for which 
is unquestionably active in England and Wales, 
though less so in Scotland. In the latter country, 
it is believed that the rural population would 
more readily accept small tenancies ; and even in 
England and Wales the ambition of small culti- 
vators is apparently a good deal in that direction. 
This may he due to the fact that ownership 
entails certain responsibilities, which cannot be 
thrown up at any moment without perhaps entail- 


ing a considerable loss ; while a tenancy, on the 
other hand, gives comparative independence, with 
no prospect of any serious sacrifice on relinquish- 
ment. 

It should be noted that this question of Small 
Holdings is distinct from that of Allotments. 
An allotment has been defined as a piece of land 
held and cultivated by a man who gains his 
living by weekly wages, and who cultivates such 
land with the primary object of supplying his 
family with vegetables and similar articles. 
Small holders — that is, holders of not less than 
one acre and not more than fifty acres-— may be 
divided into two classes— one getting a living 
from the land by raising produce for sale ; the 
other partially employed in some other occupa- 
tion, hut devoting spare time and money to culti- 
vating land. The one relies on the land for 
subsistence ; the other uses it as an additional 
means of subsistence. 

Owing to the absence of trustworthy statistics, 
it is difficult to determine whether there has been 
of late a reduction in the number of small owners 
and cultivators of land. The consensus of opinion: 
is, however, that until quite recently there has 
been a considerable diminution, the process^ 
having been checked by the difficulty in letting 
large farms, and perhaps by public opinion 
having changed in favour of small holdings. Up 
to the year 1851, the agricultural population was ! 
increasing ; hut from that year to 1881 it dimin- 
ished ; while the number of '.farmers, according ; 
to the 'census' -returns of 1881, is shown at almost 1 
Lexactly the same as in 1851, notwithstanding! 
that three million acres have been added to the# 
farmed area of the country. The number ofi 
farmhouses formerly inhabited in connection with 1 
small holdings, but now utilised to a large extent! 
by agricultural labourers, confirm the inferencel 
that such, holdings have been acquired by cam-1 
talists, in pursuance of the policy of consolklatijgM 
which prevailed prior to the recent depressi ng 
Changes in methods of cultivation have conduct™ 
to a like result. For instance, the conversion;™ 
land into pasture entails the provision of 1>ui]fl| 
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in« 3 for wintering stock 7 and small owners, provision^” the BuiklingHocieiy anti Industrial 

■i** r ay ^tinhI™ a S: 

uig proprietors who possessed ‘J, . . the prevalent impression is that they apply only 

ings. Recent experience lias greatly modified this ^ ^ thero s J C! oms to be nothing to prevent 
practice of consolidation, and many lain owners fcbe - r bubl „ taken advantage of for the acquisition 
are anxious to revert to smaller farms, but are 0 y sl nall. holdings. As a matter of fact the 
debarred by the heavy expenditure necessary in measures have been of very little avail for 
providing buildings, which they are unable to agricultural purposes. 

afford, and which would not yield a sufficiently In considering the further facilities to he 
remunerative return. a^ded there .are important objects to be kept 

Up to thirty years ago it was the avowed in view. The intending occupier must be assisted 
v .. f q. . v ^ A , oe „„ by loans on reasonable terms if he is eventually 

policy of leading statesmen to pie.cn e « . ' to. become owner; and the land must not only 

possible the practice of hereditary succession to b(j availablc in aifferent districts, but must be 
landed property. This has been carried out e pgi bbi f 01 « small cultivation and in plots of 
directly by the law of settlement, and indirectly various sizes, to meet the varied requirements of 
by the different taxation of real and personal the class of holders it is desirable to attract. For 
property, the law of primogeniture, advances the State to undertake and administer transae- 
made by State aid for improvements, and the tions for the creation of small holdings would be 
difference between the publicity of bills of sale an impossibility without a large staff of officials 
„ q innT'hfflapq It will he involving heavy expense. Centralised management 

rnd to private nature of mortgaRts. H will be “ robab f fitf 1 to estimate local demau.1, 

observed that in all there cases the tendency of snita 4, ]a „, ]i „„,i BncM asfiilly decide 

legislation had been to relieve the landlord from eon conilicting applicants. These conclusions 
the necessity of finding ready-money, with a con- p 0 j llb to the local authorities as the instrumental- 
sequent disinclination on his part to sell land. : ity through which the increased facilities should 
The object has been to prevent the dispersion of be afforded. 

large estates, and small holdings: absorbed from It appears to be unnecessary to give local 
time to time in such estates have remained authorities compulsory powers for the purchase 
attached to them; and thereafter, if purchasable of land, as sufficient can doubtless be obtained 
at Min fuse ^uautitica. 

The enclosure of common and waste lauds rs illtel . esl Ul l lt „ 6ys ‘ em of 0 ,/ 11( , reWp s },o£iu 1 be 
another legislative cause for the diminution. a j 0 pted in preference to that of tenancies. For 
Commonable rights, such as pasturage, fuel, and t ] 10 i oea i authorities to embark on a landlord’s 
wood for repairs, are manifestly of extreme value responsibilities would mean either losses in btul 
to the small cultivator, and such rights necessarily seasons by remissions of rent, or in not yielding 
ceased on enclosure. The labouring population, to pressure for reductions they would become 
to some extent from ignorance, but mainly owing unpopular landlords, whose action would contrast 
to poverty and consequent lack of representation, unfavourably with that of private owners. . Then, 

, k J • .A i . i „ A again, the system of purchase would obviate to 

have been practically ignored m to KttUmeut ^ ext tllB ai J ulty os providing build- 
of enclosures. Actual oonunoMM no doubt were , » Au 0 „. ner ttill mab , every effort to supply 
recompensed by the possession of a freehold ; and b i mse lf with what is necessary, and gradually 
the sale of lands to pay enclosure expenses tended secure sufficient accommodation for liis purpose, 
to increase the number of small owners, though At the same time lie will be providing additional 
probably only temporarily. On the other hand, security for the advance made to him, 
the small owner, unconnected with a manor, and Turning to the financial aspect of the scheme 
unable to prove a true prescriptive right, who propounded by the Select Committee on Small 
had utilised an adjacent common for pasturage Holdings it is that five million pounds of public 
, , ., , " ,. , r , D money should in the first instance be lent to 

awl so forth,, lost his benefits on enclosure local Uthorities in Great Britain, out of which 

without receiving any compensation whatever. they may nllva nco to intending purchasers of 

Between 1760 and 1867 nearly seven and a half land sums not exceeding three-fourths or four- 

million acres were thus enclosed; and although fifths of the purchase -money. The suggested 
public interests have probably been promoted method of repayment has certainly the merit of 
by the improvements effected, the practice lias novelty. It is not proposed that principal and 
deprived the agricultural labouring class of facili- interest, should be repaid by fixed annual instal- 
ls for and incentives to small cultivation. f euts > ^ ut .g lat «? f} UC f P i° s °“ e 1 exten . t \ 

k , . i . ., logons to the Scotch feu should be adopted. 

An obstacle m to way of mcreasmg to B ? payment ia t0 bs effected on a plan ,4 kh 

number of small holdings is found m the legal will llllo , v of , perioi , ic retlu ctiou of charge until 
expenses incidental ^ to land transfer, which are it has reached a small proportion of the original 
practically prohibitive to, the class of persons amount, and this unpaid portion will be ropre- 
from whom the would-be purchasers are drawn, rented by a quit-rent or feu in perpetuity. By 
Simplification of title with lessened cost would, this system the owner will have in view sm-ces- 
it is believed, have a beneficial effect on the sive reductions in his liabilities ; while the local 
multiplication of small ownerships, authorities will, by the time the repayment takes 

The existing facilities may bo dismissed in a the shape of quit-rent, be almost able to pay 
few words. Tnbse afforded by legislation are the ; their debts to the State, with the advantage of 
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being the perpetual holders of that rent in return 
for the use of their credit. 

The scheme offers unexampled facilities to. a 
section of the community which has fair claims 
to consideration, and it is recommended as afford- 
ing a practical and unobjectionable way of meet- 
ing the demand for land nationalisation. The 
novelty of the proposals, however, makes it 
expedient that legislation should proceed tenta- 
tively and with caution. A measure on the 
foregoing lines has recently been unanimously 
read a second time in the House of Commons, 
and, subject to amendment in detail, will doubt- 
less become law. 

Another contributor writes to us from England 
on the practical aspect of small holdings : 

So much has been written and argued on this 
subject, that, from a theoretical point of view, 
it would seem almost exhausted. But the writer 
i having had practical experience, desires from this 
point to give some information. Eight years ago 
he became possessed of a property of about six 
j hundred acres in a ring-fence, and at the end 
of five years the whole farm was thrown on his 
hands in a bankruptcy. There were heavy charges 
on the land in the way of taxes, rates, and mort- 
gages ; but it was tithe-free. As no tenant could 
be found to hire the farm, the landlord let off 
what he could of it, and succeeded in the first 
four months of his efforts in getting enough 
taken to cover all the charges, amounting to 
about one hundred and seventy pounds. 

With one exception, every tenant had started 
in life as a working-man, and with his savings 
he entered on the holding. The occupations 
varied from three to forty acres ; and the first 
set of tenants were four in number. The holdings 
have gone on increasing till there are now four- 
teen tenants. Some have done so well that they 
are taking more land ; and each year shows a 
wider margin of cultivation. 

The land is chiefly arable, and the rent for 
most of this is £T, 6s. 8d. an acre, rates and taxes 
free, though some portions let for as much as 
£2, os. Only one of the tenants has a house ; 
but the buildings on the farm are reserved for 
their common use. 

The tenants are chiefly labourers with savings, 
or else petty village tradesmen keeping a horse 
and cart or pigs. Two of them also are cow- 
keepers ; and to encourage this, special provision 
is made in the agreements for the growth of 
sainfoin in the fields, which, though the fact is 
not generally known, is a wonderful butter-pro- 
ducing forage. Sainfoin will last seven years in 
the land ; and when fed, instead of being con- 
stantly mown, will become the basis of an excel- 
lent meadow. The tenants all hold by written 
agreements as yearly tenants, and their rent : is 
made payable quarterly. They are allowed to 
sell wheat straw and clover hay ; but in con- 
sideration of this, are bound to bring no charges 
on leaving, under Part Three of the first schedule 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1887. 

The working of the system so far has covered 
about half the property, and the gross rent for 
the holdings will amount for the ensuing year 
to £420. Three years ago they were only .£1 76 ; 
two years ago, £106. It is believed that in three 


years more they will reach £500, which was the 
rent of the property in 1886. It must not be 
imagined that there have been no drawbacks in 
this. .Four of the tenants threw their holdings 
up at the end of the first year. Fresh tenants, 
however, are coming forward for them. 

The initiatory work of mapping-out and 
measuring the land required no common care. 
Care, too, had to be exercised in the admission 
of tenants, and caution as to letting them have 
more land than they could manage. .But the 
experiment has now gone on so far that the 
writer believes he has the elements of a self- 
improving village ; and that in time to come 
the young men will look forward to being small 
farmers tinder him, and find in their small hold- 
ings a useful employment for their savings. 

The landlord himself farms one of these hold- 
ings, and he finds that by corn-growing alone 
he can pay the rent and cost of cultivation and 
get a fair profit also. He has done so even with 
wheat ; and in August last year he estimated 
that three acres of oats, and one of wheat, the 
total cost of growing which up to harvest had j 
been ten pounds, would give him a return in grain 
and straw of over thirty pounds. 

It is not generally known that in the present 
day, when the low price of wheat is put forward 
as a plea for lowered rents, wheat straw fetches 
such a high price that it alone will pay the rent 
and rates of the land which grows it. And it 
is observable that these small tenants look on 
their wheat as their special paying crop. 

In conclusion, it must be added that the rents 
are not merely payable, but paid ; and the quar- 
terly system of payments is found to work well. 
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CHAPTER XXV. — AND AFTER. 

At the garden gate, Haviland Dumaresq met 
them, with that strange l'ar-away look in his 
wandering eye which, as Psyche knew — though 
she knew not the cause— surely and certainly 
foreboded headache. His glance was dim and 
his step unsteady. At sight of them, however, 
he roused himself with an effort; and raising 
his hat with that stately old-fasluoned courtesy 
of his, which gave something of princeliness to 
Haviland Dmnaresq’s demeanour at all times, he 
invited Mrs Mansel to leave the pony standing 
at the gate, while she came in herself for a cup 
of tea in their little drawing-room. , 

‘ He won’t stand,’ Ida said ; ‘ but perhaps I can 
tie him ; 5 arid with Dmnaresq’s help she proceeded 
to do so. Psyche could no longer contain her 
news. * Papa, Papa,’ she cried, ‘ have you heard 
what’s happened 1 It’s all right ! Khartoum ’s 
relieved, and— Mr Linnell’s safe again.’ 

It was the first time since the painter’s depar- 
ture that she had so much as mentioned his name 
to her father. Haviland Dumaresq started with 
surprise at the unexpected sound and at Psyche’s 
blushes. The news seemed to rouse him arid 
quicken his dulled sense. The far-away look 
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died out from his eyes, as ho answered with a 
gasp that to Psyche said much: 'I’m glad to 
hear it ,* very glad: to hear it. That young man’s 
danger has weighed upon my soul not a little 
of late. I’ve thought at times perhaps I might 
have been in some degree answerable for having 
sent him out on that fool’s errand. But all’s 
well that ends well, thank goodness. Military 
events matter little as a rule to such as me. 
The silly persons by whose aid kings and states- 
men play their deadly game of skill against one 
another count for not much individually on the 
Stage of history. We reckon them by the head; 
so many hundreds or so many thousands swept off 
the board. Well, wliat’s the next move? Check, 
Kaiser ! check, Sultan !•— But with this young 
man, it was a different matter. He had burst 
into our horizon and crossed our orbits.' The 
comet that swims once distinctly into your ken 
interests you far more than the crowd of meteors 
that career unseen through the infinity of heaven.’ 
He rang the hell for the one tidy maid-of-all- 
work. ‘Marin, tea!’ he said with a lordly ges- 
ture, in the voice in which a sovereign might 
give commands for an imperial banquet to cham- 
berlains and seneschals. 

'The government must be infinitely relieved 
at this success,’ Mrs Mansel remarked, trying 
to break the current of the subject ; for this 
narrow and somewhat provincial insistence upon 
the fate of the one young man whom they all 
happened to know personally vexed her righteous 
Girtonian soul by its want of expansiveness. 
Why harp for ever on a single human life, when 
population tends always to increase in a geomet- 
rical ratio beyond the means of subsistence ? 

'Yes,’ Dumaresq echoed, away up among the 
clouds still, but bringing back tlie pendulum with 
a rush to Linn ell once more. ‘ No doubt ; no 
doubt. — And- I’m relieved myself. I, too, had 
sent my own private Gordon to the Soudan 
unawares ; and it’s cost me no little in mental 
expeditions to raise the siege and release him 
unconditionally. But no matter now, no matter 
now. — It’s all over. He’ll come back before 
long— and then I’ll be able to pay him at last 
for the portrait he thrust upon me, uncom- 
missioned, before leaving England.’ 

Psyche glanced up at it where it hung on the 
wall— that portrait of her father that she had so 
loved and watched through these weary months 
long— that portrait into which, as she often 
fancied, Linuell had poured the whole strength 
and energy of his pent-up nature. Ida Hansel’s 
eyes followed hers to the picture. ‘It’s a most 
striking piece of work, certainly,’ the Girton-hrecl 
lady remarked with condescending grace. ‘Not 
niggled and over-elaborated, like so many of Mr 
Linnell’s performances. As a rule, our friend 
seems to me to walk backwards and forwards too 
much while he’s painting a canvas. I often 
advised him to sit more still. If you watch any 
of the great masters at work, I always say, you’ll 
see them seated so close at their easels, and so 
certain of the value of every particular touch, 
that they never need to look at the total effect 
they’re producing at all. That’s art: that’s 
the master’s way of working, Corot said there 
were certain pictures of his which he never 
really saw in any true sense of the word till 
they’d been signed and framed and sold and 


paid for. IIow much better that than this 
perpetual niggling !’ 

‘I think Mr Linnell paints beautifully,’ Psyche 
cried all aglow, her heart beating hard in right- 
eous indignation at the bare idea that any one 
could venture thus coldly to criticise her divine 
painter at the very moment when lie had just 
escaped from that deadly peril of his life in 
Africa, ‘And as to niggling,’ she went on, 
emboldened by love into something that dan- 
gerously approached art-criticism, Lit seemed to 
me, when I watched him at work, every touch 
he added to the pictures, and especially to Papa’s, 
brought them one degree nearer to truth and 
nature.’ 

Mrs Mansel looked up with half-contemptuous 
surprise. This country-bred girl, who had never 
even seen an Academy or a Salon, far less the 
Vatican or the Pi tti Palace— this village child 
give her lessons in Aesthetics! ‘You may niggle 
and niggle away as long as you like,’ she 
answered' coldly, ‘but you can never get the 
thousands of leaves that quiver on an aspen, 
or the myriads of tiny lines and curves and 
shadows that go to make up one human face 
of ours. Not mechanical accuracy and embar- 
rassed detail make the great artist : a judicious 
parsimony of touch and wealth of suggestion 
are what go to produce true pictures.’ 

Psyche gazed up at the portrait reverently — 
and was silent. In the matter of mere technique 
she felt herself wholly unfit to pit her own 
criticism against Ida Hansel's ; but as a faithful 
exposition of all that was best and greatest in 
Haviland Dumaresq’s face and figure— the man 
himself, and the soul that was in him, not Hie 
mere outer body and husk and shell of him— 
she felt certain in her own heart Linnell’s picture 
was a triumphant success and a veritable master- 
piece. Ami all the world has since justified her. 
The philosophic depth, the logical clearness, the 
epigrammatic power, the proud reserve, the stoical 
heroism, the grand self-restraint and endurance of 
the man- — all these were faithfully mirrored or 
delicately suggested in the endless lines of that 
admirable portrait : not a shade but spoke Havi- 
land Lumaresq’s character; not a tone of expres- 
sion but helped to swell the general sense of a 
forceful and self-sufficing individuality. To look 
upon it one could almost see those proud lips 
part, and, hear that calm and measured voice say 
in haughty self-consciousness, as once to Lionel! : 
‘ I must go through the world in my own orbit, 
come what may. I move on my circuit, unde- 
terred and unswerving.’ 

Ida Mansel, indeed, with her Girton-bred pre- 
cision and her cultivated narrowness ! She to 
pretend to sit in judgment upon such a soul as 
Charles Linnell’s ! Could she see in original or 
in portrait either those traits that Psyche admired 
the most ? Could she understand the real granite 
greatness of Dmnaresq’s character, or the 'piercing 
insight with which Linnell had read it in his 
face and impressed it in, imperishable colours 
upon his canvas ? Did she know what the 
highest side of art was aiming at, at all? ‘The 
worst of this cut-and-dried modern higher educa- 
tion,’ Psyche thought to herself, falling for the 
nonce into that hereditary trick of unconscious 
generalisation, ‘is that it educates women beyond 
their natural powers, and tries to raise them into 
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planes of thought for which nature and descent 
have never equipped them beforehand.’ 

But what, in her happiness, did she care for 
such strictures ? Her painter was safe, and she 
could afford to laugh at them. 

‘ It’s a very good portrait, though,’ her father 
said, taking up the cudgels half unconsciously 
for his daughter’s lover. ‘I don’t pretend to 
understand its technical qualities myself, of course 
— art, I suppose, can only be adequately judged 
or understood by those who themselves have 
essayed and appraised its practical difficulties : 
but if I know how to read my own character (and 
I think I do, from an objective stand-point), 
Linnell, it seems to me, has managed to put it 
very cleverly on canvas. In considering a 
portrait’ 

But even as he spoke, he was interrupted by 
Reginald Hansel’s sudden incursion, holding in 
one hand an evening paper, and all agog with ill- 
suppressed excitement at the strange and Unex- 
pected tidings contained in it. Psyche knew in 
a moment what their neighbour had come for. 
He had just learned the news of the relief of 
Khartoum ! 

‘Seen to-night’s Pall MallV he asked with 
emphasis as he burst in with the eager face of I 
a man who comes as the bearer of important 
information. 

‘No,’ Dtunaresq answered. ‘But we’ve heard 
the news already, for all that. Mrs Mansel and 
Psyche brought it from Melbnry. I’m glad 
they’ve succeeded at last in getting there.’ 

Mansel stared back at him in mute surprise. 
‘Glad?’ he exclaimed, bewildered. ‘Glad? Glad 
of what? I know you’re little interested in 
military affairs, and push your horror of war to 
an extreme ; but, hang it all, Dumaresq, you ’ll. 
admit yourself this is going a little too far 
for anything. Glad that the Malidi’s got into 
Khartoum ! Glad that our people have all had 
their throats cut by those rampant savages ! ’ I 

Dumaresq clutched the paper with a thrill of 
astonishment. ‘ Had their throats cut V he cried, 
gasping. ‘And by those savages, too? — Why, 
what do you mean, Mansel ? They told us all 
was well at Khartoum.’ 

Mansel shook his head as he pointed with his 
finger to the latest telegrams. ‘No,, no,’ he 
answered testily. ‘That’s all wrong, all un- 
founded. Here ’a the genuine news from the 
seat of war. Wilson’s steamers have got up to 
Khartoum, only to find the city taken, and 
Gordon and every Christian soul in the place; 
massacred in cold blood by the Mahdi’s people.’ 

For a minute or two Dumaresq, Mrs Mansel, 
and her husband all gazed together at the fatal 
telegram. Absorbed in the news, they forgot 
all else. The philosopher wrung his hands in 
horror. ‘Poor Linnell!’ he cried, half under 
his breath. ‘I acted for the best! I acted for 
the. best ! But I did wrong, perhaps, in dis- 
missing him so abruptly.’ 

Mrs Mansel turned round to look after her 
friend. ‘ Goodness gracious ! ’ she exclaimed, 
with a little scream of horror, ‘just look at 
Psyche ! ’ 

They turned and saw. The shock had un- 
nerved her. ! 

Psyche was sitting holt upright in her chair. 
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Her cheeks were pale and white as death. Her 
bloodless hands lay motionless on her knees. 
Her eyes were staring wide open in front of her. 
But she saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, 
knew nothing. She was cold as if dead. Iiad 
the shock killed her ? 

That self -same evening, in Chancery Lane, at 
the office of Messrs Burchell and Dobbs, family 
solicitors, the senior partner in that flourishing 
firm looked up from his perusal of the St James’s 
Gazette and remarked reflectively : ‘ 1 say, Dobbs, 
that poor client of ours, 0. A. Linnell — you 
remember— -must have been one : of the fellows 
murdered in this Khartoum massacre.’ 

Dobbs glanced aside from his Echo and mur- 
mured in response : ‘By Jove, so he must. Pie 
was out there, wasn’t he? I’m sorry for him, 
oor fellow ! A first-rate client ! He must have 

een worth us four hundred a year.- — And I say, 
Burchell, consols’ll go down to some tune on this 
news too, won’t they ?’ 

* Fallen already,’ his partner answered, consult- 
ing his tape and pursing his lips up. ‘Stock 
exchange feels these pulses so instantaneously.-— 
Look here,’ and lie rang the electric bell at his 
side : ‘Brooks, will you bring Mr Linnell’s box 
to- me V ■ ' ■ ■ 1 

The clerk brought it ; and Mr Burchell opened 
it deliberately and glanced over the will. ‘ Aha ! ’ 
he said, laying it down with some obvious 
unction. , ‘ Precious lucky young woman, who- 
ever she may he, Miss Psyche Dumaresq ! Sounds 
like an actress : some casual love of his. Jolly 
glad she’d be this minute if only she knew the 
good luck in store for her. I thought I remem- 
bered it. Miss Psyche Dumaresq ! Linnell ’s left 
her every blessed penny !’ 

‘No!’ Mr Dobbs replied, screwing up his 
month and laying down his Echo. 

‘Yes, every penny, to “Psyche, daughter of 
Haviland Dumaresq, Esquire, of Petlierton !’” 

‘ The family ’ll dispute it ! ’ Mr Dobbs ex- 
claimed, scenting prey upon the breeze and 
Whetting his appetite. 

‘They can’t!’ his partner responded with 
cheerful, certainty. ‘ There are none of them 
left. There ’s nobody to dispute with her. Sir 
Austen was the only relative Linnell had living ; 
and Sir Austen was out at Khartoum along with 
him. Both of them had their throats cut at 
once, no doubt. — Precious lucky young woman, 
Miss Psyche Dumaresq.’ 

And all the time, Miss Psyche Dumaresq, 
unconscious of her luck, and most other circum- 
stances, was sitting white as death in her chair 
at Petlierton, with her open blue eyes staring 
blankly in front of her, and her dead numb 
hands hanging down like a corpse’s. 

‘ Shall you write and inform her,’ Mr Dobbs 
asked, with liis fat face screwed up, ‘or wait 
for details and further confirmation? It’s more 
business-like, of course, to wait for details ; but 
promptitude often secures a new client. And 
| eight thousand a year’s not to be sneezed at.’ 

‘No good,’ Mr Burchell responded, still scan- 
ning the will and shaking his head. ‘I have 
Linnell’s own express instructions not to write to 
her about it till a year’s elapsed. — Dumaresq— 
Dumaresq — let me see— Dumaresq. There’s a 
I fellow of the name writes sometimes, I think, 
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daughter, no doubt: perhaps she .luted aim. 
And a precious lucky thing for M 1SS •*- s ^ c 
Dumaresq.’ 

TI1E BLUE-COAT SCHOOL. 
About half-past twelve o’clock in the day there 
is- generally a small crowd to be found in front or 
some railings in Newgate Street, gazing earnestly 
through at the Blue-coat boys at play. The Llue- 
coat boys ! What dweller in London is not familiar 
with their odd though scarcely picturesque little 
figures ? Dressed in their long blue coats, with 
a narrow leathern girdle round the waist, their 
knee-breeches, yellow stockings, and low shoes, 

! they appear, but for their bare heads, almost 
exactly to-day as they did in the reign of Edward 
VI. We are so much accustomed to them, that 
the thought seldom strikes us how strangely out 
of keeping they and their school are with tins 

nineteenth century of change and reform. Buried 
in the heart of the great city, Christ’s Hospital has 
yet survived the destruction which has befallen 
j so many similar institutions, and remains a dig- 
nified old-world building, lost in the midst of 
dingy streets and dingier shops and offices. How 
long it may still be left in peace is a matter 
of doubt. Already there are more than whispers 
that soon the love of reform and the greed of 
gain will drive the school from its ancient home 
into the country. Then the Hospital buildings 
will be 'swept away, and the funds of the school 
enriched with the rents obtained from their site. 

Quite recently the building was threatened 
with destruction by a fire which broke out in 
one of the dormitories. The boys’ brigade did 
good service in keeping down the flames until the 
. arrival of the engines, and in a short time the 
fire was extinguished. This seemed like a 
beginning of the end — a warning of what was 
to come. So I determined to seize an early 
opportunity of visiting the quaint old place, 
before the power to do so was taken away from 
me for ever. ; 

Standing in the playground and watching the 
boys careering madly around, I could not help 
wondering on what plea the destruction ot the 
school could be accomplished. Others of the 
same kind have been doomed on the ground that 
their situation was unhealthy. But this excuse 
will not hold in the case of Christ’s Hospital. 
The quadrangle which forms the playground is 
• large and open, and the boys are as healthy 
arid high-spirited as the heart of a parent could 
desire. 

* It seems a pity,’ I thought, ‘ that a place so 
interesting should disappear. This was the 
school of Charles Lamb and of Coleridge, and oi 
many others with names as widely known. Its 
history Is marked from its earliest beginning not 
only with the names of eminent men who here 
have learned and played in their boyhood^ hut 
also with those of kings, statesmen, writers, 
architects, who from tiffin to time have given 
their assistance in adding to its glory.’ 

^ A bell ringing sharply recalled me from my 
historical reminiscences to the present. The bell 
was- rung to summon certain of the boys to lay 
tbe cloth in the Hall for the one o’clock dinner. 
Soon after a second bell rang .to warn all the 


bovs to wash their hands, fins necessary opera- 
timi several of the young scamps performed m 
unauthorised manner at the pump in the 
i- r<, round, drying their hands on their pocket-: 
I’ unprrhiefs. Then a bugle-call sounded through 
+u mt «nidrangle, and soon the whole school was 
SimbSl under the eye of a drill-sergeant. At 
*]. word of command, they formed into little 
..jes, the band struck up a .stirring march, 
°° 1 1 i Do mimic army paraded round the play-' 
aml Each company had u small standard- 
f-.' M -ho carried a very little flag with the 
J .lu’r of the squad upon it. The band was 
n Annss one, fully equipped down to the big 
mi the musicians being all boys of the school ; 
C r i vprv well they played, too, an occasional 
a *j‘ e Notwithstanding. Little hoys acted the 
WU -t of music-stands, and held themselves straight 
P al r iff under the ordeal. But the moment 
they were released, off they went with a whoop 

all< J. a indwell known that caps originally formed 
•t of the Blue-coat boys’ costumes. These were 
SSarded about thirty years ago, though for wlmt 
• >sou I could never ascertain. Often it had 
raas i Ilie that their bareheaded condition must 
vT^vtremely dangerous in case of a hot sun ; 
f e . T watched them filing past into the Hall, 
,yy £ eur was effectually allayed. Such mats of 
1 U 'r were far too thick for any sun’s rays to pene- 
frite Another peculiarity about the boys, very 
ticeable in these days of weak-eyed school- 
"l 'ldreu was the almost total absence of spec- 
tacles and I wondered what could account for 

this. , Wo wnw 1 in firms lit,' 1,,,..,,. wl.ihi 


Some of the hoys wore badges like large white 
dials on tlieir right or left shoulders. These are 
JV ei mathematical, otherwise known as the * King’s 
1 4’ because their side of the school was origin- 
al ’founded by Charles II. ‘King’s boys’ are 
f-imlit navigation, and are bound to go to sea when 
tr leave school. As is the case in most old 
ram mar schools, the main subject taught in 
Christ’s Hospital is classics, hence the head boys 
nf the school are called ‘ Grecians.’ 

U When the boys were at last all assembled in 
, • a beadle locked the door. A Grecian 

i minted' the pulpit on the right-hand side of the 
I-oorn and read a fairly long grace. Then the | 
1 or was unlocked, and babel commenced. The 
Bniim-hall was built in 1825, and is considered 
t 1 -be* the second finest in London, second only 
+° Westminster. At one end of it is an organ 
o- llery reached by a narrow crooked stair, which 
£ il open to visitors after grace has been said, 
it a very good view of the curious scene 
obtained. The Hall is long, narrow, and j 
l'ftv * and when somewhere near eight hundred 
1 ^s are collected together in it, it will be easily 
iitlerstood that the sound which arises to the 
un e j g no murmur. In spite of the numerous 
windows, the light is very dim which increases 
Similarity of the scene. r i here are said to 
1 several fine pictures in the Hall ; but their 
fiflecl colours together with the dim light reu- 

u.1,1 them almost indistinguishable from the 
Serf in. which I stood. 

° jq 0 fewer than seventeen long trestle-tables 
were laid for the dinner. At the end of each 
4ood a matron, whose duty it was to carve for 
and serve the boys around her board. Waiting 
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at table was done bj r a number of boys told off 
for the purpose. Monitors marched up and down 
between the tables the whole time to maintain 
some small amount of order, though their efforts 
were largely in vain. These poor creatures had 
to get their dinner when they could. Such is 
the price of honour ! ‘ Laying the cloth ’ must 

be here a very simple matter, as all articles not 
absolutely necessary are dispensed with. Tlie 
tables are covered with cloths more or less white, j 
but generally less, and bearing marked traces 
of the kind of handling they receive. Three- 
pronged steel forks and black-handled knives are 
the" only ones in vogue, and the place of tumblers 
is taken by white delf articles like mugs without 
handles. Food there is in plenty, and the waste 
of it by these thoughtless youngsters very great. 
Where bread is so plentiful, what does it matter 
if crusts are left uneaten, and crumb is employed 
in making neat little pellets with which to Sting 
other boys’ ears ? 

As a rule, the dinner consists of one course, 
so the meal is soon despatched. Then a scene 
of indescribable confusion follows. The boys 
swoop down upon the tables, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye everything is cleared away. Small 
boys carry off the salt-cellars and water-mugs 
in baskets almost as large as themselves ; the 
table-cloths are bundled up in a manner which 
would make an ordinary housemaid lift up her 
hands in horror ; and the important process of 
cleaving away is over. Out rush the boys helter- 
skelter ; no forming into line and no marching 
this time. 

During several Sundays in the year — that is, 
from Quinquagesima to Easter Sunday inclusive 
— what are called ‘ Suppings in public’ are held 
in the Hall. On these occasions tickets of 
admission are issued to the public by the 
governors of the school. The supper consists of 
bread and cheese and beer, the eheesc being 
placed in wooden bowls, and the beer drunk 
from wooden piggins. Visitors are not confined 
to the organ gallery, but walk between the tables, 
watching the boys at their food. • This sight may 
be very interesting, but is it not also degrading 
for the boys in its close resemblance to the 
feeding-time in a menagerie ? 

. The wards where the boys sleep are a curious 
sight with their rows on rows of little beds and 
almost total absence of any other furniture. I 
should not think extremely restive youngsters 
would manage very well with those beds, they 
seemed so very narrow. The boys make their 
own, which looked tidy enough, covered and 
tucked up all round, with their blue coverlets. 
But I didn’t inspect appearances below the 
counterpane. At the foot of the bed is a small 
box, in which the owner keeps his cakes and all 
those miscellaneous articles so dear to a boy’s 
heart. 

_ The Grecian of the ward is promoted to the 
dignity of a study, a little box of a place by no 
means big enough to swing a cat in. Here he 
sits enthroned in solitary grandeur, and keeps 
watch over the smaller fry in the ward, who get 
into mischief at the slightest opportunity. Each 
ward has its own linen room, and the sight of 
the piles of yellow stockings lying there awaiting 
repair is enough to make one shudder. The 
matron and her maid aru responsible for the 


darning and patching of the holes which some- 
how manage to come into all boys’ garments. 
Think of doing all the mending for a family of 
about fifty boys, ranging from eight to fifteen 
years of age ! 

But the lavatory crowns all. It consists of a 
row of taps placed about two feet above the 
ground, and a trough into which the water runs. 
This is where the boys perform their morning 
ablutions, the only method they can adopt being to 
stoop and place their heads under the tap, letting 
the water run over them. A very primitive method 
of washing one’s self, and a somewhat uncivilised 
one ! Really, when I considered this thing, and 
indeed the extremely rough and uncouth method 
of living altogether, I could not but think that 
a change, if it brought about a reform in many 
of the domestic arrangements of the school, 
would not he entirely a matter of regret. It 
passed my comprehension how parents could 
voluntarily send their delicately -nurtured chil- 
dren to such a place. 

‘That may be all very fine,’ possibly it is 
urged ; ‘but what can you expect in a charity 
school, where the children are taken almost from 
the streets'? It is not in the, least likely that 
the boys are accustomed to many elegances and 
luxuries at home, and so they won’t miss them 
at school.’ 

This would he all very true if the Hospital 
had been kept to the original purpose for which 
it was instituted ; but this is not at all the case. 
Presentations are in the hands of the governors, 
and what more natural than that they should 
misuse their power ? Abuses crept in almost 
from the time of the founding of the school, and 
to-day the rich reap the benefit of the endow- 
ment as much as the poor, if not more. It is 
not right that such things should be. 

At the present time the Hospital enjoys an 
income of about sixty thousand pounds, derived 
from various sources. Part of this sum is be- 
stowed on boys leaving school in the form of 
exhibitions and scholarships to the universities 
and of apprentice fees. 

Not the least of the objections, which can be 
urged against the manner in which the school 
lias been conducted, is the small proportion of 
its benefits which is enjoyed by girls. ' Originally, 
as all old records show, hoys and girls stood on 
an equal footing. Now, there are about one' 
thousand hoys on the foundation and only ninety : 
girls. Such a contrast speaks for itself. A 
scheme, however, is, I believe, on foot whereby 
girls will be restored to something like their 
former position. 

Apropos of the time when the Hospital was 
really and not nominally a school for boys and 
girls, a quaint story is told by Samuel Pepys, 
the well-known worthy of Charles II.’s day. In 
writing to a Mrs Steward, Pepys says : ‘ One 
thing there is indeed that comes in my way 
as a governor to hear of, which carries a little 
mirth with Tt, and indeed is very odd. Two 
wealthy citizens are lately dead, and left their 
estates, one to a Blue-coat hoy, and the other 
to a Blue-coat girl, in Christ’s Hospital. The 
extraordinariness of which has led some of the 
magistrates to carry it on to a match, which is 
ended in a public wedding ; lie in his habit of 
blue satin, led by two of the girls ; and she in 
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blue with an apron green, and petticoat yellow, association with an impulsive, unsophisticated girl 
all of sar-met led by two of the boys of the like dear Gladys,’ remarked Airs Lamprey of St 
house through Cheapside to Guildhall Chapel, Kilda’s Grange. She was the happy mother, of 
•where they were married by the Dean of St six marriageable but unmarried daughters. LU- 
Paul’s she >uven by my Lord Mayor.’ Matured people smiled, and whispered to each 

Down in the quadrangle near the entrance other that even a ‘ detrimental’ such as Mr Ralph 
is a little place which the boys calls their ‘ tnclc- Cunningham would not have been an unaceept- 
shop ’ This is presided over by a man who is: able suitor for the hand of any one of the Miss 
privileged to sell sweets, &c. to the boys of the Lampreys, honest Squire Lamprey being a com- 
school. 0 His father was a Blue-coat boy years parutively .poor man, and his daughters neither 
a , ra ’ pretty nor attractive. Besides, eligible young 

13 Over the entrance-gate of the school stands a men were scarce in Grass-shire, 
statue of Edward VI., who is generally accredited ‘Yes, and dear Gladys is so-so very uncou- 
with being the founder of the Hospital. To the ventional,’ added Mrs Sandman, the Hector’s 
face of this image, time and weather, together wife, to whom the remark recorded above was 
with the original sculptor, have given an ex pres- addressed. ‘Perhaps it is the result of her 
sion of smug ; and sanctimonious self-complacency, singular bringing- up. She has lived too much 
very grotesque, and somewhat suggestive of what alone, poor dear child ; and her step-mother is 
hoys would call a ‘sneak.’ How much longer will not altogether the right sort of woman to have 
this funny little figure bo permitted to preside the care of a girl like Gladys. Mrs Harrington 
over the fortunes of the old school"? At present is so— so unsympathetic. Do you know, dear 
even the authorities do not seem to know. Great Mrs Lamprey, that sometimes I feel quite— 
changes are, however, expected by all in the near quite uncomfortable when she looks at me with 
future. Let us hope that, whatever they may be, those curious'bright gray eyes of hers?’ finished 
the claims of the poor of both sexes will not be the Hoc tor ess with an affected little shiver, 
neglected. And so the busybodies of the neighbourhood 

■ ■ ■ . talked, while events at Harrington Hull were 

slowly ripening to the climax which every one 
MRS HARRINGTON’S DIAMOND declared tube inevitable. Gladys and her little 
NECKLACE. brother’s tutor saw a great deal of each other, 

for the heiress had a taste for English, literature, 
By Denzil Vane. and Ralph Cunningham was always ready to 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. lier ]} er ®£ lulies * Together they read 

Keats and Shelley, Tennyson and Browning, and 
Mrs Harrington, of Harrington Hall, Grass- selections from Rossetti and Swinburne. Low, 
shire, should have known better, her friends told when two young people of suitable age and of 
each other, than to throw a young, handsome, equal personal _ attractions discover that their 
attractive, but penniless man, into company with a tastes are identical; when a young man ot six- 
romantic girl of eighteen, who enjoyed the double and-twenty and a charming girl of eighteen bend 
privilege of being an heiress and a beauty, There day after day over volumes of beautiful poetry ; 
was certainly no doubt about Gladys Harrington’s when the aforesaid young mail has the delighttiu 
claim to the latter title ; she was tall, gracefully task of pointing out favourite passages in his 
formed, elegant in ail her movements, and she favourite poems to an appreciative and intensely 
had the most radiant complexion, and the largest sympathetic listener who has glorious eyes and 
and softest brown eyes it is possible to imagine, a divinely responsive smile, it is nofc difficult to 
As to her wealth, that also was beyond dispute, guess that admiration will speedily blossom into 
Though ihe Harrington estates were entailed on love. 

her half-brother, a boy of ten years old, the young Before Mr Ralph Cunningham had been domi- 
lady would inherit, on attaining her majority, ciled at Harrington Hall two months, the calamity 
a fortune of forty thousand pounds ; for Squire predicted by the wiseheads of Grass-shire occurred. 
Harrington lmd been not only a large landed One day, when Ralph was initiating his charming 
proprietor, but the owner of extensive collieries pupil into the beauties of the ‘ Epipsychidion,’ a 
m the north of England. glance was exchanged^ a word or two was spoken, 

Left a widow soon after the birth of her son, which changed the lives of both. Ralph, who 
Mrs Harrington had lived a very retired life, was an honourable young fellow, had not intended 
devoting herself to the education of her children, to reveal his passion ; hut at six-and-twenty, one 
Society in Grass-shire had for some years busied cannot be always on one’s guard, _ and he had 
itself in discussing the probabilities as to the read something in Gladys’ eyes which had, so to 
. second marriage of the rich and still young widow, speak, drawn those daring words from his heart. 

But now popular attention was turned to her Gladys, with the enthusiasm and carelessness of 
, step-daughter, Gladys ; therefore, when it was the future characteristic of eighteen, had gone 
noised about in the county that Mrs Harrington at once to her step-mother and declared her 
•had been so imprudent as to engage a tutor under intention of marrying Mr Ralph Cunningham, 
thirty years old to educate the heir of all the Mrs Harrington, who, for some reason known 
Harringtons, instead of selecting some learned only to herself, had taken a violent dislike to the 
graybeard or solemn-faced M.A. on the wrong tutor, was, however, wise enough not to make a 
-side of fifty, popular opinion was all against her. scene. She did not order Mr Cunningham out of 
‘I should think a woman with auy knowledge the house, or send Miss Gladys off in disgrace to 
of the world and of human nature would have school. She only darted one glance of contempt 
foreseen the inevitable consequences of bringing at the girl’s glowing face, only folded her lips 
such a man as Mr Ralph Cunningham into daily together in an expression that was not exactly 
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pleasant, and then gravely said : ^My dear j 
Gladys, you are just eighteen, and Mr Ralph | 
Cunningham is the only really agreeable man you 
have ever met. Do you think you will admire 
him as much ten years hence as you do now V 
: ‘ I shall never, never care for any other man. 

1 will marry him or be an old maid,’ cried Miss 
Gladys. ‘ 

‘Very well, my dear ; you cannot marry with- 
out my consent for three years. I should fail 
in my duty if I gave it under the present cir- 
cumstances. I do not approve of Mr Cunning- 
ham as a suitor for your hand. I believe him to 
be entirely unworthy of your affection. When 
you are of age, you can please yourself, and 
bestow yourself and your fortune on any adven- 
turer or fortune-hunter you please.’ 

‘ Oh mamma, how dare you imply that Ralph 
is a fortune-hunter !’ Here a sudden burst of 
passionate weeping followed ; and Mrs Harring- 
ton, who hated scenes, calmly swept out of the 
room, leaving Gladys to brood indignantly over 
her words. There, an hour later, Ralph found 
her with Hushed cheeks and eyes full of tears. 
He had very little difficulty in drawing from her 
all that had occurred. 

‘Gladys,’ said Ralph gravely, ‘I see but one 
course open to me. As a man of honour, I 
cannot remain here unless Mrs Harrington 

‘ Oh Ralph, what is to become of me, shut up 
here alone with mamma! If .you go, this house 
will be like a prison. I shall die of wretched- 
ness.’ 

‘Then, darling, marry me at once, and ’ — — • 

‘I cannot — at least not yet. When I am 
twenty-one I shall be my own mistress. Besides,’ 
she added with one of her brightest smiles, ‘ I 
should forfeit my fortune if l married you now 
—and— and 1 want to give my money to you.’ 

The simplicity of her manner was in such 
strange contrast to the wisdom which seemed 
almost worldly, that Ralph was fairly dum- 
founded. Gladys, like most of her sex, was at 
once impulsive and timid, simple and cunning— 
a mass of contradictions, and yet was most lovable 
in spite of them all. 

‘You dear little wise woman,’ cried Ralph, 
clasping her in his arms, ‘I will bo guided 
entirely by you. If you bid me stay here, I will 
stay. If you command it, I will wear my chain, 
and go on teaching Freddy his Latin grammar 
for three mortal years.’ 

‘And bear mammas frowns too V 

‘Bo long as yo ti smile, dearest, all other women 
in the world may frown and l shall smile.’ 

‘ That sounds almost like a quotation from one 
of our poets ; is it?’ 

‘No; it is all my own, 1 retorted Ralph with 
a laugh. ‘ Then, 5 he went on in a more serious 
tone, ‘there is to be a sort of armed neutrality : 
between Mrs Harrington and myself— unless she 
dismisses me,’ he finished gloomily. 

* Blie will not do that. Mamina is a very clever 
woman ; she will not take any step which might 
drive me — to— to ’ 

‘Marriage?’ suggested Ralph. , 

Gladys nodded, and then laughed with such 
evident enjoyment and glee, that Ralph was once 
more puzzled by the strange complexity of this 
mere child’s character. 

And so matters went on at Harrington Hall 
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for several weeks. Mrs Harrington behaved with 
studied courtesy to the tutor, who, on his side, 
strove to look and act as if those momentous 
words had never ■ . been spok en bet we en Glad ys 
and" her step-mother. To all appearance, he was 
only Freddy’s paid instructor, and Miss Har- 
rington’s honorary Professor of Literature. The 
readings from the poets were continued ; but 
master and pupil talked more than they read. 

Sometimes, the curiously -still, malicious ex- 
pression of Mrs Harrington’s eyes as they met 
his across the breakfast or dinner table woke 
an indefinable dread in Ralph’s breast. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling that Mrs Harring- 
ton would stick at nothing in order to sow dis- 
sension between him and Gladys. He dreaded 
he know not what. It was like living on the 
slopes of a volcano ; any moment a torrent of 
lava might overwhelm the fair seeming of their 
lives. 

One night, on retiring to his own room, Ralph 
saw something on the carpet that startled him 
almost as much as the footprint on the sea- 
sand did Robinson Crusoe. It was only a tassel 
of jet and steel beads; but a cold shiver of 
apprehension stole over Ralph as he picked it 
up and placed it on the dressing-table. That 
evening, at dinner Mrs Harrington had worn a 
black satin gown ornamented with precisely 
similar tassels. 

‘ What could have been her motive in coming 
to my room?’ thought the tutor. ‘That she 
has done me the honour of paying, me a domi- 
ciliary visit is, to my mind, conclusively proved 
by this small memento.’ Here he picked tip 
the bunch of beads and examined it medita- 
tively. ‘I daresay she has ransacked my pos- 
sessions ; but the question is — Why ? Did she 
expect to find love-letters from Gladys? If so, 
I fear she was disappointed.’ 

For quite half an hour Ralph stood holding 
the tassel in his hand, ruminating on the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that had brought it into 
his possession ; then suddenly bethinking him- 
self that, as it was not yet eleven o’clock, he 
might get a letter or two written before going 
to bed, he went to the writing-table where stood 
his desk and opened it leisurely. ‘I may as 
well put this out of sight,’ he thought, smiling 
as lie dropped the ‘memento’ in the pen-tray 
inside the desk. ‘It would be rather good fun 
to return it to Mrs Harrington in the morning. 
I wonder what she would say?’ 

Having written his letters, lie still felt dis- 
inclined for bed. Old habits of night-study still 
survived from his college days. There were 
half-a-dozen; or so of liis favourite volumes in 
his portmanteau ; he determined to select one 
and read until he felt sleepy. 

But in turning over the contents of the port- 
manteau he made : a second discovery that startled 
him a good deal move than the former one— a 
discovery which brought out cold beads of per- 
spiration on his forehead. His worst forebodings 
had been realised. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion for that night, and Ralph spent the long 
hours until the day dawned in meditation that 
was neither agreeable nor profitable, for lie had 
found out the motive of the strange domiciliary 
visit on the part of Gladys’ handsome step-mother. 
But the discovery brought him new food for 
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thought, for it opened up a prospect that filled 
him with dismay. 

At breakfast the next morning, both Mrs 
Harrington and Gladys seemed as calm and self- 
possessed as usual ; they greeted the tutor with 
more than their customary graciousness, and 
though Ralph watched the elder lady narrowly, 
he could detect no change in that handsome 
impassive face of hers. ‘ What a grand actress 
the woman would have made!’ lie thought. 
‘Not the quiver of an eyelash betrays her !’ 

It needed a strong effort on liis part to talk 
naturally during the progress of the meal, and 
once or twice he caught Gladys’ eyes fixed 
inquiringly on him. He resolved to take her 
into his confidence, for he felt that it would 
he impossible to hide his secret from her ; for 
the intuition of love had enabled her to find out 
that something troubled the man she loved. 

‘ Woman’s wit may find a way to baffle woman’s 
wit,’ he thought with a smile as he followed 
Gladys into the garden after breakfast. ‘ Wise 
mother, wiser daughter — to paraphrase the oft- 
quoted Latin line.’ 

Gladys’ counsel seemed to dispel the cloud of 
anxiety and depression that had enveloped Ralph 
during the night. An hour later he passed 
into the study with a serene brow and devoted 
himself as usual to his tutorial duties. 

The young master of Harrington Hall was 
a delicate and docile child, and Ralph, who 
had all a strong man’s tenderness for those 
weaker, mentally or physically, than himself, 
always treated his gentle little pupil with a 
kindness that bordered on indulgence. And the 
hoy had attached himself to Ralph with an 
affection so strong that his mother’s jealousy 
had been aroused, and so fuel was added to | 
; , the fire that had been lighted by Gladys’ avowed 
preference for the penniless tutor. 

‘ Promise that you will never leave me, Mr 
Cunningham,’ said Freddy, suddenly looking up 
from his Latin grammar with a wistful look in his 
big brown eyes. * I couldn’t bear to learn of any- 
body else ; and mamma says I needn’t go to school 
until I grow big and strong like other boys.’ 

‘What put that into your head, my boy I 
have no intention of leaving the Hall at present.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know — only mamma said some- 
thing that made me anxious,’ replied the child, 
flushing up; ‘and — and I had a horrid dream 
about you last night.’ 

: ‘Come, my boy; surely you don’t believe in 
dreams, you know the stuff they’re made of 
-—too many sweets and too much cake,’ answered 
Ralph, trying to laugh. 

But Freddy’s little face was still grave, and 
a frightened expression came into his eyes. ‘I 
dreamt about mamma too,’ he whispered, looking 
round with a scared look, painful to see. ‘I 
: : don’t think mamma likes you, Mr . Cunningham,’ 

he added; ‘and— and sometimes her eyes frighten 
me— even when— when, she kisses xne and holds 
me so tight in her arms. 5 

‘I don’t wonder,’ thought the tutor as he 
remembered a certain cold, malicious glitter that 
sometimes lighted Mrs Harrington’s fine eyes. 
But aloud he bade Freddy attend to his lessons 
and think no more of such an unimportant thing 
j as a nightmare dream. 


Tutor %nd pupil 1 worked on steadily until 
nearly mid-day, when both received, a most unex- 
pected summons from Mrs Harrington’s own 
maid, a tall, slender, and very quietly but 
elegantly dressed woman of about thirty -five, . 
who had long been in service at the Hall. 

‘My mistress wishes to see you in the saloon, 
sir, and she bade me tell you to bring Master 
Harrington with you,’ she said in her usual low 
and respectful tones. ' 

‘Certainly,’ replied the tutor, rising with a 
smile. — ‘ Come, Freddy.’ 

‘The curtain is about to rise on the second act 
of the comedy,’ he said to himself as he took the 
child’s hand and followed the maid to the saloon, 
a large and splendid room, that served as an inner 
hall, and into which most of the rooms on the 
ground-floor opened. There lie found* not only 
Mrs Harrington and Gladys, but every man and 
woman who lived under the roof-tree of Har- 
rington Hall. 

‘I see that Madame contemplates a conp-dc- 
tlufdtre,' he thought, rapidly exchanging glances 
with Gladys, who looked a trifle pale and anxious. 
‘The scene is well arranged ; but I fear the 
“ great situation ” she contemplates will not make 
the effect she aims at.’ 


LACE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

At the present time there is a strong tendency 
towards the artistic in all things connected with 
daily life. It is considered, and there is wisdom 
in tlie idea, that beauty added to an object does 
not detract from its usefulness, but rather in- 
creases it. Articles in every-day request do not 
serve their purpose less truly if they please the 
eye, and by grace of form and beauty of colouring 
educate the nature to find .something of the 
artist’s pleasure in the ordinary things which 
make the setting and framework of daily life. 
This strong artistic impulse has shown itself 
in some directions in a reaction in favour of 
medieval types in articles both decorative and 
useful. Old china, ancient jewellery, antique 
furniture, are eagerly sought after; and old Lace, 
after having been consigned almost to complete 
oblivion, has once more reappeared out of the 
buried past, to delight an age which dotes on 
antiquity, with its fragile filmy tissues. 

The airy network of the spider’s web may have 
first suggested to Barbara Utman, the wife of a 
German burgees, the idea of Pillow-lace, which 
was invented by her about the middle of the 
sixteenth century at St Aunaberg, in Saxony, 
where she lived. It was at first called Bone-lace, 
from the bone-pins which were used to twist the 
thread round in forming the pattern ; and becom- 
ing exceedingly popular, it soon : spread into the 
Netherlands, and thence to France. 

Long, however, before the date of Barbara 
Utman’s discovery, the Flemish nuns in their 
convents near Ghent had discovered Point-lace ; 
and in the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, much of this beautiful 
and truly artistic lace was produced. This 
triumph of medieval needlework was, however, 
scarcely so much an invention as a development 
of a separate inferior art called ‘Lacis.’ This 
was a variety of cut or drawn work, in which 
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a pattern was formed by drawing out* threads 
from a loose coarse fabric, and then fastening 
the loosened threads together with a needle. 
Many books of patterns for. lacis and needle-point 
are still in existence, spreading over the whole of 
the sixteenth century. Of these the most ancient 
is the German Model-Bueh, which bears the 
date of 1521. Vineiolo, a V enetian, also pub- 
lished a book upon lace in 1592, in which the 
transition from lacis to needle-point is very 
clearly shown. His patterns are exceedingly 
complex and beautiful ; and Venice, bis native 
city, soon became famous for a peculiar variety 
of point-lace called Point de Venice, a rose or 
raised point which supplied a favourite material 
for the large ruffs then in fashion. Point de 
Venice continued to he the favourite wear of the 
fops and dandies of the period until Colbert 
introduced the manufacture of point-lace into 
France in the reign of Louis XIV., when Point 
d’Alenyon very soon equalled, and then surpassed 
its far-famed Italian rival. 

Lace having been once introduced into France, 
became extremely popular there, and was pro- 
fusely worn at the magnificent court of Louis 
XIV. Even at the duels which were then so 
frequent, it was considered in the bust taste to 
appear upon the field of combat in a shirt 
elaborately trimmed with rose-point, or Point 
d’Alengon. . Vast collections of this beautiful 
and costly material were to be found not only 
in the convents, but also in the families of the 
nobility. The Marquis of Cinqmars, one of the 
most worthless of the: favourites of Louis XIV., 
left behind him not only an unrivalled selection 
of lace ruffs, collars, and cuffs, bat also three 
hundred pairs of long boots trimmed round the 
top with ruffles- of rose-point. 

The reign of the Grand Monarque was emphati- 
cally the golden age of lace in France. In 1679 
the king gave a fete at Marly, and in order to 
encourage the new manufacture, gave orders 
that each lady of the court on retiring to her 
room to change her dress should find placed 
ready for her use a costly toilet of lace. The 
portraits of the fine Indies of the period appear 
covered with it ; it shades the worn pensive 
features of the neglected wife of Louis’s youth, 
and softens the stately severe beauty of the 
uncrowned wife of his age. Madame Maiutenon 
was partial to it, and the needles of the little 
maidens at St Cyr were kept busy upon its 
beautiful filmy webs. 

Nor was the taste for lace confined to women 
only; men in that lace-loving age were quite as 
much its votaries as the softer sex ; and one 
famous cravat, the Steinkirk, which was pro- 
fusely trimmed with lace, owed its name to the 
famous battle in which Marshal Luxembourg 
defeated William of Orange. 

The patroness of the Scotsman Law, brusque, 
honest Madame Palatine, the mother of the 
Regent Orleans, was a great lover of lace, and 
when in a more than usually good humour, often 
made a present of a set of Point d’Alenjon or 
Venetian Point to one or other of her ladies of 
honour. Lace was so much the universal rage 
in those days that even clergymen decked them- 
selves out in it, Fduelou, the pious Archbishop 
of Cambrai, had four dozen pairs of costly rallies ; 
and even the public executioner — Monsieur de 




Paris, as he was called — when he ascended the 
scaffold in pursuance of his vocation had a 
point-lace breast frill, and ruffles falling over 
his velvet suit: 

Coverlets for beds were made in Venice Point, 
all in one piece, and sometimes cost with the 
trimmings of the sheets as much as four or five 
thousand crowns. So great was the rage for 
linen trimmed with lace, that the trousseau of 
a daughter of one of the ancienne noblesse some- 
times cost as much as one hundred thousand 
crowns ; and five thousand crowns worth of lace 
and linen was quite an ordinary outfit. 

With the reign of Louis XIV. this profuse 
extravagance in lace came to an end in France, 
although it still held its ground to a certain 
extent during the two subsequent reigns. Marie- 
Antoinette cared little about lace ; she preferred 
India muslin ; but her husband, Louis XVI., was- 
fond of it | and the year before he perished on 
the guillotine, owned fifty-nine pairs of rubles 
of Point and Valenciennes lace. 

The Revolution suspended for a time the 
manufacture of all kinds of lace in France, and 
extinguished for ever the production of Point- 
d’Ai'gcnth). Point d’Aleugon was more fortu- 
nate, and revived under the fostering care of 
Napoleon. Josephine was fond of it; and the- 
Duchesse d’Abrantes in her Memoirs gives in 
amusing detail an account of her trousseau, in 
which she revels in glowing descriptions of the 
finest lace. 

Louis Napoleon, following the example of lm 
uncle, bestowed much attention on the luce-manu- 
facture of Alen§on, which had found a dangerous- 
rival in Brussels Point. Point d’Alengon is- 
one of the most beautiful point laces of modern 
times ; it is made solely by the hand with a 
fine needle upon parchment patterns, which are 
coloured green as being a good tint for the eyes. 
It is worked in pieces ten inches long, which 
are afterwards united by a skilful worker. 

Bobbin or pillow lace, Barbara Utman’s inven- 
tion very much improved, was made on a revolv- 
ing cylinder with a cushion, on which the- 
pattern was : pricked out with pins, round which 
the worker twisted the thread. This lace was- 
early carried to great perfection in Flanders and 
Brabant. Nothing could be more beautiful than 
those old pillow Flemish laces, and they were 
very popular in France, where they were known 
as Point d’Anglefcerre, coming by this English 
name, to which they had no title, because they 
were first smuggled from Flanders to England 
and then resmuggled into France. _ 

The best Brussels lace is made in the city of 
that name ; and of late years the manufacturers- 
there have set themselves very successfully to 
imitate Point d’Alengon, The lace they make is 
at a little distance exactly like its French rival, 
and costs a very great deal less. The best 
Brussels Point made by the hand costs about six 
pounds per yard, while a yard of Point d’Alen'goh 
of the same width costs about fifteen. On a 
close inspection, it must be confessed that tlve 
French lace has the advantage of greater fineness 
and a more careful finish ; but in elegance of 
design and in the wonderful perfection of the 
raised flowers and figures, the Belgian lace ie 
equal if not superior to its far-famed rival. 

Little Flemish girls begin at the age of seven 
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to learn tlie art of lace-making ; and a great 
deal of very fine lace is still made by the nuns 
in the Belgian convents. The lace is made in 
small pieces, which are distributed among many 
workers, and these when finished are joined 
together by skilful hands. Other Brussels laces 
are partly point and partly pillow laces, such as 
the Point de Medici, the Point de Flandre, the 
Point Duchesse, and the Point de Paris. 

The flax from which the exquisitely fine thread 
is spun which is used in the manufacture of lace 
is largely grown in Brabant, St Nicholas, Tour- 
nay, and Cambrai. It is almost all steeped at 
Courtrai, on account of tlie superior clearness of 
the waters of the Lys ; and the thread of the 
finest quality is spun underground in partially 
darkened rooms, or rather cellars, because the 
dry air above is apt to cause it to snap. It is so 
extremely fine that it is felt rather than seen, 
and the spinner as she works in the semi-gloom 
closely examines the thread from time to time, 
and stops her wheel if she perceives the slightest 
inequality in it. Drearier, more unwholesome 
work it is difficult to imagine. The damp dark 
cellars are so arranged that only a single powerful 
ray of light shall fall upon the wheels. Health 
and eyesight speedily fail ; the hands,' perpetu- 
ally numbed with cold, are soon crippled with 
rheumatism ; and premature old age attacks the 
■worker before youth itself is past. But the 
wages are high, and the ranks of these Flemish 
thread-spinners are always full. 

The ground of Flemish lace was formerly made 
either by hand or on the pillow. The hand- 
made ground wa9 very much more expensive 
than the other; but it was much stronger and 
more durable, and could easily be repaired with- 
out showing the join. Now the ground of 
Brussels lace is very generally machine-made; 
and it is only on special occasions, such as the 

S aration of a royal trousseau, that the hand- 
e ground is resorted to. 

The city of Malines or Mechlin is, or rather 
was, at one time as famous almost as Brussels for 
a lace of its own, less rich and heavy, but wonder- 
fully effective and elegant. In the reigns of 
Mary and Anne this lace was very fashionable 
in England ; and it continued in favour during 
the reign of George I., who was fond of wearing 
a Mechlin cravat. 

Somewhat similar to Mechlin was the beautiful 
and durable pillow lace known as Valenciennes. 
In the early part of tlie last century this was 
peculiarly a French manufacture, and many 
thousands of people were employed in the lace- 
trade of Valenciennes ; but it was extinguished 
by the Revolution, or rather it was transferred 
from France to Belgium, where it still flour- 
ishes. Valenciennes is a very durable lace, 
and owing to this quality, immense quantities of 
it are often handed down as heirlooms in great 
families. It was, in the days of its glory, a 
very costly lace, the quantity necessary for a lady’s 
head-dress often costing, according to breadth 
and quality, from a hundred to a thousand 
guineas. It required a very lo.ng time to make ; 
to produce a pair of ruffles took a woman who was 
a good worker ten months, working fifteen hours 
a day ; and it was, besides, so prejudicial to the 
eyesight, that no lace-maker could work at it 
beyond the age of thirty. The laces of Lille. 


Arras, and Bailleul were similar: to Valenciennes, 
but were neither so fine nor so elaborate, and 
cost much less. 

In England, lace has long been made in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, arid North- 
ampton. In Bedfordshire there is a tradition 
that the manufacture of lace was introduced into 
the county by Catharine of Aragon, who brought 
the art from Spain. In the reign of Charles II. 
Flemish lace-makers came over and settled in 
England ; but they could not obtain flax of the 
requisite quality from which to . spin the ex- 
quisitely fine thread required, and the lace they; 
produced was very much inferior to the Flanders 
lace. Devonshire also became famous as a lace- 
making county, and its Horn - ton lace is unques- 
tionably the best that lias ever been made in 
England, although it is only equal to a second or 
third rate Brussels lace. The old Honiton ground, 
which was made on the pillow, went out of 
fashion when bobbin-net was invented, and is 
now superseded by modern guipure, on which 
the Honiton sprigs are sewed. 

The Devonshire lace-workers were, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, old-fashioned arid preju- 
diced. For a long time they clung obstinately to 
heavy clumsy patterns, which hud been in date 
from the infancy of the art ; but now a spirit 
of progress has taken possession of them, and they 
have obtained from the authorities of South 
Kensington a number of beautiful designs. The 
discovery of bobbin-net, which annually con- 
sumes a large quantity of Scotch cotton thread, 
produced a great change in the history of lace; 
and shortly afterwards a still greater revolution 
was caused by the adaptation of the Jacquard 
loom to lace-making, a manufacture which was 
speedily introduced into Nottingham on a large 
scale. Some of these machine-made laces imitate 
most faithfully the costliest needle-point and 
pilloiv-lace, and the better classes of them have 
portions of the work executed by the hand. 

Laee head-dresses, or what were called heads 
of lace, were very fashionable in England in the 
reigns of Mary and Anne, and the ladies of the 
court sometimes paid very large sums for a fine 
head of French or Flemish lace; but the ex- 
travagance in this fragile article of luxury was 
never carried to the same ruinous extent as .in 
France. It was, however, profusely worn during 
what may be called the lace epoch, and was even 
coveted as an article of adornment after death. 
Mrs Oldfield, the celebrated actress, left instruc- 
tions that she should be laid in her coffin arrayed 
in a very fine head-dress of Brussels lace, in a 
shroud of Holland linen with lace tucker and 
ruffles, and a pair of kid gloves. Yards of the 
costliest Point d’Angleterre and Mechlin laces 
were wrapped around the corpse of the beautiful 
Aurora von Koiiigsnuirek before she was laid 
in her grave at Quedlinburg ; and many of the 
mummies found in the catacombs of the Capuchin 
convent at Palermo are swathed in the same 
costly funeral robes. 

Dr Johnson disliked lace ; and shortly after his 
epoch, although owing to no influence of his, 
but rather to the tyranny of : Fashion, lace almost 
ceased to he worn or valued in England ; till 
in course of time laces of great value were 
so slightly esteemed that they were considered 
little better than so much valueless rubbish, Mrs 
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Bury Palliser tells a story of a lady wlio liad 
some very fine old lace which she bequeathed to 
some young-lady friends ; but on the legatees 
going to take possession of the bequest, they 
found only new lace, and asked the maid of the 
deceased, an old Scotchwoman, where: the old 
lace was. ‘I’se warrant it’s a’ there,’ was the 
reply of this sagacious abigail, ‘ barring a wheen 
auld black ragged duds that I flung on the 
fire.’ , 

Another lady’s-maid, a painstaking and cleanly 
soul, ashamed to present to its new possessor a 
coffee-coloured but priceless legacy of rare old 
lace, sewed it together and put it into a strong 
soap-lye to simmer all night on the fire. In the 
morning she was surprised and dismayed to find 
that it was reduced to a jelly. 

So low did lace fall, that many old ladies 
still alive remember dressing out their dolls in 
fragments of costly Point d’Alengon and other 
equally rare laces ; while many specimens of old 
point were preserved from destruction only by 
being locked up in the cabinets of those to whom 
all relics of antiquity were dear. Lady Blessing- 
ton was a famous collector of this sort, and left 
at her death a very large accumulation of valu- 
able old lace. Lady Morgan and Lady Stepney 
were also noted lace-collectors, and often quar- 
relled over the merits of their respective hoards. 
Nowadays, the subject of lace-collecting is better 
understood: the laces are arranged in careful 
order ; and magnificent collections of the best 
examples of every kind of lace have been formed. 
And what is of more interest to the manu- 
facturers of tins article is, that Fashion, so fathom- 
less and irresponsible in its caprices, has again 
smiled upon lace; although lace of the rich heavy 
quality which Van Dyck delighted to paint and 
the Venetian beauties loved to wear, has not yet 
reappeared, and perhaps never will. 


HABITS OF AND LEGENDS ABOUT 
STORKS. 

One of the things that we looked forward to with 
the greatest eagerness on our first visit to Holland 
was seeing a stork’s nest. Our disappointment 
on finding that there was not one on any of 
the houses at the Hague was bitter. The love 
of tidiness has at last conquered the universal 
affection that the Dutch, in common with so 
many other nations, have for these birds, and the 
nests in the towns have become rare. Still, the 
birds are carefully protected, and many breed 
every year in the country districts. A pair come 
every spring to the little Zoo at the Hague and 
nest in a small tree overhanging one of the ponds. 
We did not discover where the two that gene- 
rally frequented the fish-market nested. These 
were the tamest birds we ever saw. The market 
was small and crowded ; but the birds stalked 
gravely about among the fisherwomen from Sche- 
veningeu in a quiet dignified way. They never 
tried to steal any of the fish, but contented 
themselves with the numerous scraps which the 
fisherwomen threw them. 

No bird has been so widely respected as the 
stork in the past ; and to none in the present is 
such careful protection afforded. From Algeria 
to Denmark, from Spain to Russia, storks are 


honoured and loved. In France alone, of all 
countries in which they breed, have they been 
persecuted. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
formed an exception : the German population 
here were always true to the national feeling 
for the birds. 

The ancient Egyptians extended to storks the 
reverence with which they regarded so many 
creatures. This has been attributed to the great 
use of the birds in destroying snakes ; hut we 
think it is very doubtful whether this had any 
real weight. Men sometimes, though not often 
in England, have legislated for the protection 
of wild creatures whose part in the scheme of 
Nature they saw was beneficial to themselves : 
but it requires something more to inspire that 
feeling of reverence and love which has from the 
earliest times been felt for the stork. 

Even if- utilitarian motives influenced the Egyp- 
tians, the Teutonic races must have had other 
reasons ; for poisonous snakes have never been 
common in Central Europe. Storks have re- 
presented to them that permanent family life 
which lias been the basis of all their early social 
polity and morality. 

Affection and respect due from man to wife, 
industry and self-devotion from parents to chil- 
dren, and intense attachment to their home, have 
in all ages characterised the German race. All 
this they saw exemplified in the stork. True, 
had they searched for them in other creatures, 
they would have found many other such in- 
stances ; hut the ‘piety’ — to use the word in its 
Latin sense — of the storks was before their eyes. 
The birds, by nature bold and confiding, preferred 
building their huge nests in the neighbourhood 
of dwellings, and their confidence was rarely 
misplaced. 

Perhaps the fact that the stork was one of the 
first harbingers of spring led to the earliest liking 
for them. Messrs Erckmann-Chatrian, in their 
‘Contes des Bards du Rliin,’ give a striking 
picture of the excitement in the village when 
the storks appear. The old man who comes in 
hurriedly to announce their arrival — the crowd 
under the church tower on the top of which the 
bird has settled — the old woman thanking ‘le bon 
Dieu ’ that He has allowed them again to see the, 
return of spring, are vividly described. 

In Holland, Denmark, and Germany, numerous 
legends and superstitions have gradually arisen 
concerning the storks. The best known is that 
it is they that bring the babies — probably a story 
told so often to children, that at last it was 
believed by their elders to be part of the good 
luck that a stork’s nest near a house will bring. 
Grimm’s and Hans Andersen’s fairy, tales , include 
many in which the bird plays a part. ‘ They are 
good tenants,’ say the Sehleswick farmers, ‘and 
pay their rent every year ; sometimes an egg, 
sometimes a young bird.’ This refers to the way 
in which not unfrequently an egg or young one 
falls from the nest — probably from pure accident, 
for. the birds are devoted parents ; but the country- 
people have considered it as an acknowledgment 
of their being but yearly tenants. 

They arrive in Holland about the 1st of March, 
and in Denmark almost as soon. In Poland, 
where they are common, the first come about 
the 20th of March, the male birds preceding their 
mates by a few days. The same nests are used 
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for an immense number of years ; anti eaelx season 
the birds add to the pile, until the owner of the 
house, if they build on one* is obliged to remove a 
considerable part of it, for fear of the root giving 
way. The birds either live for a great age, or 
else have something approaching to a law of suc- 
cession, for the same nest is often tenanted 
every year for a great length of time. We heard 
of one in North Holland which had never, in the 
memory of any one on the estate, been without 
a tenant, yet only that one pair nested in the 
village. As the male bird comes first and takes' 
possession of the nest,' it seems as if the same bird 
must have returned for at least sixty years ; yet 
could any bird of passage live to such an age ? 

Sparrows and wrens not unfrequently build in 
the stork’s huge pile of sticks, a nest within a 
nest, which we rarely see in England. In Holland 
and Denmark a common mode of inducing storks 
to take up their abode is to fasten a cart-wheel on 
the top of a tall pole erected in some field. At 
the village of Luitsedam, near the Hague, there is 
one of these, which is regularly tenanted. Closer 
to the town, -in the plantations round the house of 
one of the gentry, there is an enormous nest. It 
is placed at the top of a large silver fir, the leading 
shoot of which has been broken by the wind. At 
Wassenaar, a village some miles off, where immense 


quantities of bulbs are grown, a pair yearly rear 
bln ’ ' ’ ' ‘ 


their young ones on the church tower. 


The story of the bird that ^perished in the great 


fire at Delft rather than desert her unfledged 
young, is well known. The storks that continued 
to feed their nestlings through the fearful bom- 
bardment of Strassburg in the late Franco- German 
War also deserve a place in history. There are two 


pictures, photographs from which we saw when 
at Strassburg, of the 


u..v, nest before and after the 
Prussian shells had poured into the town. It was 1 
placed on a large chimney-stack on one of the 
highest houses. The first picture shows the four 
young ones comfortably seated in it, one old bird 
Standing close by while her mate is flying down 
with his crop heavy with the results of his fishing. 
In the second, picture the roof of the house has 
been pierced by shells ; an entire house close 
by has been burnt out, half the chimney-stack 
destroyed, and the nest is hanging down in a 
perilous manner. One of the young birds has 
perished ; but the shells have spared the remain- 
ing three, and the parent birds are still at their 
post. 

The birds often assemble in large flocks at the 
end of August, before commencing their south- 
ward migration. On the 20th of August 1880 we 
saw one of these flocks in the great meadows by 
the Elbe near Wittenberg. Sometimes they hold 
at these assemblies what the Germans call a 
■ ‘ S torch gerieht,’ a trial and execution of one 
of their body. Mr Dresser, who bad the good 
fortune to see. one of these curious meetings in 
Holstein, is of opinion that the unfortunate bird 
then killed was a weak or injured one which 
could not accompany the main body in their 
migration, and was therefore ‘extinguished.’ 

Dutch, Germans, and Danes all ascribe these 
executions to some offence given to her mate by 
the female stork. Numerous stories are told of 
the offended husband collecting his friends aud 
killing, with their help, the guilty wife. On 
one occasion when a goose’s eggs had been sub- 


stituted for the stork’s, the female and young 
goslings were, it is said, killed by a flock of storks 
that the male bird had summoned. Probably 
the whole story is pure invention, for a pair have 
been known to hatch and rear the young of the 
black stork, whose eggs had been substituted for 
their own. 

It must have been the Dutch who first asserted 
that storks would never nest except in republics 
and. free countries, ‘ But this,’ says Wilhighby, 
writing in 1676, ‘ we found by experience to be 
false, having observed them in the territories of 
some Princes in Germany.’ Great numbers breed 
in the Dobrudscha and Turkey, where Turks, 
Bui gars, and Greeks unite in protecting them. 
In Thessaly they have been venerated from the 
earliest times, for Pliny says that to kill one 
there was a capital offence ; the life of a stork 
was worth as much as that of a man. Pie adds 
that this was due to their use in killing snakes ; 
but Pliny’s facts are far more trustworthy than 
his theories, though even the facts are not always 
to be relied on. 

Storks never seem to have been common in 
Italy. Apparently the two great routes of migra- 
tion are by Spain and North Africa ; or Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and Palestine, and though a few 
travel over Italy, none stay there to nest. 

There are very few allusions to them in Latin 
authors ; but one of these is interesting. The birds 
have a curious custom of snapping their bills, 
making quite a sharp noise. Young and old birds, 
both during and after, the breeding season, con- 
stantly do this. In the writings of Perrins there 
is a reference to this habit. ‘ There are,’ he says, 
‘three favourite ways of deriding a man — by 
putting the hands beside the head like asses’ 
ears ; by putting out the tongue like a dog ; and 
snapping the fingers against the palm of the hand 
like a stork’s bill,’ The first two methods of 
mockery are plain ; but what was the cause of 
the last ? 

The regularity of their migrations furnished 
Jeremiah with a rebuke against the Jews : ‘The 


stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed time,’ 


&c. Canon Tristram, when in Palestine, saw 
thousands moving slowly northward. ‘They 
were scattered,’ he says, ‘over hill and valley, 
moving a few miles a day— not in flocks, but 
singly or in small groups.’ Few stay there for the 
breeding .season, and these are never molested. 
Its Hebrew name, Chasedah, signifies pity or 


mercy, and is probably derived from the affection 
which the stork has for its young. 


The eggs are from three to five in number, 
and both birds share in' incubation, though the 
female is the usual occupant of the nest. 

England is beyond the ordinary range of the 
stork, though hardly a year passes without one 
or two being seen on the east coast, and gener- 
ally, alas ! shot Unlike the bittern and ruff, it 
was no more common before the fens and swamps 
of Cambridge and Lincolnshire were drained than 
it is at the present day., ‘Mine honoured friend, 
Sir Thomas Brown of Norwich,’ wrote Willughby, 
two hundred years ago, ‘says that it is but rarely 
seen on our coasts.’ There is, we believe, no 
record of its nesting in England ; and the 
impossibility of protecting a migratory bird 
precludes the hope of its being introduced into 
the country. 


VERS DE SOCIETE. 


But while there is no known record of storks 
having ever nested in England, it is not improb- 
able that they occasionally did so, from the fact 
that they at one time nested as far north as the 
capital of Scotland.; Bower, an ancient; Scottish 
chronicler who resided near Edinburgh, states 
that in the year 1416, storks came and nested on 
the roof of St Giles’ Church, in the High Street 
of : that city. They remained a year, he says, 
and departed to return no more ; and ‘ whither 
they flew no man knowetli.’ 

Apart from the interest attaching to the stork, 
it is a remarkably picturesque bird ; its snowy 
body . contrasting with the bright red beak and 
legs and black quill feathers of the wings, make 
it a striking object. The flight is magnificent, 

| bolder and more buoyant than that of a heron. 
Like most large birds, its powers of flight show 
best when it is at a great height. When we were 
! on the Bastei rock, in Saxon Switzerland, a pair 
passed overhead, flying southward. Though high 
above us, we could clearly see the black pinion 
feathers 5 and as we watched the powerful beat 
of the wide-spreading wings, we thought of the 
angels in Zecnariah’s vision who had ‘wings like 
the stork.’ 


VERS DE SOCIETE. 

Society Verses are for the main part minikin 
and dainty little poems, lightly dwelling on the 
whims, affectations, and caprices of the passing 
hour. Love forms the theme of many of these 
little poems ; but love is in the background, and 
propriety and courtesy are always to the fore. 
The writer of Vers de Societd is delicately ironical ; 
his scorn is hut the petulance of a graceful hum- 
ming-bird. His playfulness is oftentimes tender, 
and its subtlety gives the greater effect to his 
light and airy satire. The world he lives in is 
a world composed of- fragile china shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; he must needs be delicate in his 
treatment of them, or, by one false step, he will 
demolish a whole group of his pretty models. 
-Above all, the writer of society verse must let no 
sorrow or sadness creep into his verses. His first 
object Should be to please and to divert ; he will 
hiile a tear as he rattles his cap and bells ; or, by 
an artf ally wrough t conceit, disguise, and pos- 
sibly conceal from the view altogether, the more 
grave and serious side of things. The side he 
shows us of the medal is the bright side ; he may 
himself see the reverse, but it is liis business to 
present the best face. 

It must not be at all supposed that because this 
kind of verse is fanciful and legere that it is by 
any means the easiest of construction. There is 
certainly no great thought or mighty image to be 
found in these verselets ; they differ from son- 
nets in this respect. A sonnet lias been described 
as ‘an epic in fourteen lines and it is an indi- 
cation of the feeling of the times that sonnet- 
writing is giving place to society verse. Bon- 
nets are governed by hard and fast rules, and 
the muse is fettered in shackles of iron ; but in 
society verse this is perhaps even more so* and 
the Verses are polished and repolished till they 
become dainty and fastidious. They must sparkle 
with a well-restrained wit, and must never 


approach in the slightest way hearty mirth and 
rollicking fun. To raise the loud boisterous laugh 
by his buffoonery — that is the business of the 
parodist ; but the writer of society verse must 
not be clad as a harlequin at a pantomime ; lie 
must be elegantly attired in court dress, with 
silken hose and prettily-pointed shoes ; and his 
delicate white hands, with their slender lingers 
and rosy nails, must taper like those of a courtly 
lady. 

The humour of vers de societe must be quaint 
in its conceit The author of pretty rondeaus 
and ringing villanelles may perhaps see gross 
abuses in the very heart of society ; he may see 
rank weeds and poisonous flowers growing here 
and there in the very midst of the Eden of 
the fashionable world ; but he will only give 
liis readers glimpses for one instant of these 
evils, and his satire must be elegant, graceful, and 
delicate. He can only administer his criticisms 
in homeopathic doses ; his productions must not 
be reflective, but crisp and sparkling. Vers de 
societe, according to the definition of Mr Fred- 
erick Locker, no mean authority, should be 
‘short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldom 
distinguished by chastened sentiment, and often 
playful. The tone should not be pitched high ; 
it should be idiomatic, and rather in the conver- 
sational key ; the rhythm should be bright and 
sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never 
forced ; while the entire poem should be marked 
by tasteful moderation, high finish, and complete- 
ness.’ 

: Although vers do societe is in its purest forms 
only an adaptation from the French, who have , 
since the troubadours and the days of Villon 
excelled in the light and fantastic style of ver- 
sification, Herrick and Waller and Sir John 
Buckling have left us many specimens of fanciful 
English society verse ; but we must come down 
to writers only recently dead to find modern 
specimens of this school, such as Praed and Tom 
Hood and Thackeray, though these are not strict 
in their adherence to the French forms. Living 
writers afford the best specimens of this new 
English school of verse, and among the foremost 
ranks are sucli names as Andrew Lang, Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Gosae, and Dr Macdonald. As 
a specimen of the vers de societe spirit, the 
following, from the facile pen of Mr Henry S. 
Leigh, is worthy of quotation : 


Folks were happy as days were long 
In the old Arcadian tnues ; 

When life seemed only a dance and song 
In the sweetest of all sweet climes. 

Our world grows bigger, and, stage by stage, 
As the pitiless years have rolled, 

' We ’ve quite forgotten the Golden Age 
And come to the Age of Gold. 

Time went by in a sheepish way 
Upon Thessaly’s plains of yore. 

In the nineteenth century, lambs at play ; 
Mean mutton, and nothing more. 

Our swains at present are far too sage 
To live as one lived of old : 

So they couple the crook of the Golden Age 

. With a hook in the Age of Gold. 

From Corydon’s reed the mountains round 
Heard news of his latest flame ; 

And Tityrus made the woods resound 
’ , With echoes of Daphne’s name. 
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They kindly left us a lasting gauge 
Of their musical art, we ’re told ; 

And the Pandean pipe of the 0 olden Age 
Brings mirth to the Age of Gold. 


Dwellers in huts and in marble halls— 
From shepherdess up to queen— 

Cared little for bonnets and loss for shawls. 
And nothing for crinoline. 

But now simplicity ’s not. tlrn rage, 

And it’s funny to think how cold 
The dress they wore in the Golden Age 
Would seem in the Age of Gold. 


Electric telegraphs, printing, gas, 
Tobacco, balloons, and steam, 

Are little events that have come to pass 
Since the clays of the old regime: 

And, spite of Lempriere’s dazzling page, 

I ’d give — though it might seem hold — 
A hundred years of the Golden Age 
For a year* of the Age of Gold. 


Some of the best examples of this .'esthetic 
school of verse may be found in. Austin Dobson’s 
Vignettes in Rhyme, and Andrew Lang’s Rhymes A 
la Mode and Ballades in Blue China. We cannot 
forbear from quoting a charming one from this 
latter book : 


There’s a joy without canker or cark, 
There’s a pleasure eternally new — 


’Tis to gaze on the glaze and the mark 
" ’’ old, and that ’s blue ; 


Of china that’s - , 

Who ’d have thought they would come to us, who 
That o’er loot of an empire would hang 
A veil of Morrisiau hue, 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang ? 


These dragons— their tails you remark, 

Into bunches of lotus flowers grew— 
When Noah came out of the Ark, 
l)id these lie in wait for his crew? 

They snorted, they snapped, and they slew, 


They were mighty of fin and of fang, 
And their p 


v portraits Celestials drew, 

In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


Here ! s a pot with a house in a park, 

In a park where the peach-blossoms blew, 
Where the lovers eloped in the dark, 

Lived, died, and were turned into two 
Bright birds that eternally flew 
Through the houghs of the May, as they sang ; 
’Tis a tale was undoubtedly true 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 
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Come, snarl at my ecstasies, do, 

Kind critic, your tongue has a tang, 
But a sage never heeded a shrew 
In the reign of the Emperor Hwang. 


and subtleness the conversational is introduced in 
the sixth line. 

A most finished poem, and rising to a very 
high level above the average standard of these 
pretty lilting rhymes, is that entitled Expectation, 
by Edmund Gosse : 


The following elegant and charming morceau dc 
■podsie is from the pen of Austin Dobson : 


Oh ! Love 's hut a da.ncu. 

Where Time plays the fiddle ! 

See the couples advance — 

Oh ! Love ’s but a dance ! 

A whisper, a glance — 

‘Shall we twirl down the middle ?’ 
Oh ! Love’s but a dance, 

"Where Time plays the fiddle ! 


. When flower-time comes and all the woods are gay, 
When linnets chirrup ami the soft winds blow, 

A down the winding river I will row, 

And watch the merry maidens tossing hay, 

And troops of children shouting in their play, 

: And with thin oars flout the fallen snow : 

■/ Of heavy hawthorn blossoms as I go : 

And shall 1 see my love at fall of day 
When flower-time comes ? 


Ah, yes ! for by the border of the stream 
Slie binds red roses to a trim alcove, 
And I shall fade into her summer dream 
Of musing upon love— nay, even seem 
To be myself the very god of love. 
When flower-time comes ! 


Is not this n complete summer dream in verse? 
We can fancy as the lines run on that wo 
are listening to tlie soft plashing of the river 
stream against its tufted banks ; we can see the 
poppies in rich patches amidst the waving corn ; 
and we can smell the delicious fragrance of the 
new-mown bay as it is wafted on the gentle 
breeze that bears to us in fitful lullabies the song 
of the light-hearted mowers. 

Vers de societe, although it has much An- it 
to commend it, lacks earnestness, and it is this 
lack of earnestness, this mere conforming to con- 
ventional forms, and dealing only with fleeting 
topics, that will give to it no great duration. Its 
superficiality is a sure sign of ils slmrt-livedness. 
Alas ! the pretty poems that have, served to divert 
us during the long winter days of this life will 
be put on the shelf when we have passed into 
the great land of sunshine, and our great-grand- 
children will regard them much as we regard 
the curious old-fashioned china shepherds and 
shepherdesses ; and new songs will be sung then, 
the old old tale of love will still be told, but new 
eyes will brighten to hear it, and the telling 
will be ever fresh. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE. 

: lx tlie autumnal gloaming sad and chill 
The moorland mere in silent slumber lay, 
Unruffled were its waters, darkly gray, 

And. all its sentinel reeds stood stiff and still ; 
Tlie peewit’s last good-night fell clear and shrill, 
The west was dusky-brown with dying day, 

. When came across the heather, far away, 

The gleam of moonrise o’er the distant hill. 


Like flame that flashes through the cannon-smoke 
A full moon climbed above the swaying firs — 
The rushes Felt that herald- breeze of hers; 

. They whispered to the water that awoke, 

Athwart its face a golden ripple broke, , 

And the. Queen kissed her nightly worshippers. 

J. G. F. Nicholson. 
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THE EXPLOSION AT ROME. I 

By Aha M. Thottf.r. j 

We were roused at a few minutes past seven on 
the morning of April 23d by a sensation akin to 
earthquake. The house rocked and shook from 
the foundations ; windows and doors were burst 
open ; and a few moments later, a terrific explo- 
sion took place, which drew us all to the window, 
for the sound of glass falling and smashing in 
every direction led ns to imagine a bomb had 
exploded at our very doors. But our first glance 
showed us that the scene of disaster was at some 
distance from us, for over the Quirinal Palace a 
dense column of smoke arose, assuming the form 
of a gigantic pine-tree, afterwards wind-driven 
I to St Peter’s, where it obscured the mighty dome 
from our view. As the crowd saw the position 
of the cloud, one thought seems to have dominated 
all hearts— fear for the safety of the King. That 
the explosion could have taken place at a dis- 
tance did not occur to any one who had just expe- 
rienced the severe shock with its accompanying 
roar. 

When we had ascertained that no bomb en- 
dangered our lives at our doors, we had time to 
notice the scene around us with no little appre- 
ciation of its unique quality. People in all 
stages of toilet leaned from the open windows j 
while others, dressed or only half-clothed, rushed 
about the streets, gesticulating, calling, shrieking, 
and gabbling wildly. No one knew more than 
his neighbours; but then the sensations felt by all 
at this live moment were so extraordinary, that 
none could be silent ; so every one talked, and 
naturally no one listened. The servants in our 
house ran about the corridors, almost in convul- 
sions with terror, praying, imploring protection 
from the Madonnas which they clasped to their 
breasts. For the moment it was bedlam within 
doors and out. The papers afterwards gave 
graphic accounts of the heart of Rome at this 
moment. Streets were black, with a mass of 
people, men, women, and children, in every stage 


of deshabille, directing tlieir steps towards the 
Quirinal, fearing to find the palace a ruin. 

Meantime, the King, who was dressing when 
the shock came, rushed out in his shirt sleeves, 
got a cab (report says), and dashed off towards 
the Porta Portese, divining at once what had 
happened. He was there by half-past seven, so 
it will be seen that he must have gone at full 
speed — in fact, lie was one of the first to arrive 
upon the spot. 

The crowd finding at last the true cause of the 
shock, now struggled to make a way to the gate, 
a ‘motley crowd 5 — civilians, soldiers, firemen, 
monks, Sisters of Charity, beggars, workmen, and 
ladies and gentlemen of all nationalities. It was 
a sight, perhaps, to be seen only once in a life- 
time, this human mass, pouring out of Rome 
towards the scene of disaster. Arrived there, 
we find the King the central figure, encouraging 
the wounded, organising workmen, and when a 
woman’s form was seen beneath the ruins, even 
tearing away the debris with his own hands in 
the excitement of the moment. He drew near to 
the heart of his people this bright April morning, 
utterly forgetful of self, unconscious of fatigue, 
moved to tears by the suffering of the brave 
soldiers, King only by virtue of his power to lead 
on this terrible field of battle. 

The Powder Magazine — which contained two 
hundred and sixty-five tons of powder, without 
counting an enormous amount of shells, bombs, 
cartridges, and other explosives — was situated 
j about a mile and a half beyond the Porta Portese. 
Now that the accident lias happened, the question 
arises naturally enough, ‘ Why was such a large 
quantity of combustible material permitted so 
near to the cityl’ To most this question now 
is to * shut the door when the steed is stolen,’ 
says an Italian paper. 

The inquiry into the cause of the disaster is 
not yet made at the time I write. The im- 
pression given by the leading papers seems to 
be that it was an accident, not as some thought 
at first, deliberate design of anarchists. The most 
credible account — from the Roman Times — runs, 
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that the magazine had been opened the previous | 
day in order to air the contents— that the action 
of "the air combined with the rays of the sun .had ; 
inflamed the powder into combustion, with di.sa.s- j 
trous result. It relates that a short time before 
the catastrophe the captain in charge heard a 
noise as of sacks of walnuts being moved. He 
guessed the cause, called all his soldiers out, and 
ordered them to leave the fort; whilst lie, thor- 
oughly aware of the danger, coolly remained until 
assured that liis men were in safety. A few 
moments later the explosion ensued, and the 
Powder Magazine was blown to the winds, leav- 
ing nothing but a heap of charred ruins to mark 
the spot where it once stood. And alas for 
Captain Speccemela! — his men got safely away; 
but he was caught, thrown down, and so battered, 
cut, and torn, that no hope is entertained of his 
recovery. [He has since died.] Among the 
wounded soldiers, too, there is a corporal whose 
courage and calmness are the talk of the hour. 
He was one of the last to leave the fatal spot, 
and was badly injured. It was found necessary 
to amputate one leg, which was torn to pieces. 
He refused to take chloroform, and bore the 
agony of the operation without uttering a word of 
complaint. When told that if he did not. take 
chloroform he would suffer terribly, lie quietly 
remarked : ‘ A soldier should not fear pain ! ' 
That was a Roman’s reply ! 

And now for an instance of courage which 
almost rivals the fable of the sentinel found at 
his post at Pompeii. When the sentry who 
guarded the Magazine was ordered to leave the 
spot, he hurried out with gun and baggage. He 
threw himself flat on the ground when the explo- 
sion took place ; and when it was all over, though 
horribly injured, took up his gun and walked 
back to his post, where he was found by the first 
rescue party. The King, who, as already said, 
was one of the first on the field, found the brave 
soldier, dusty, black in the face, with the clothes 
almost torn from his body, but with his gun, 
presenting arms. ; It is said the hero is to be 
presented with, a gold medal for valour, by request 
of the King. 

All the buildings for a mile round the spot 
have been destroyed wholly or partially. Of 
course any in the immediate vicinity of the 
Magazine are razed to the ground or blown 
completely out of sight. Of the Magazine- itself 
nothing is left but a heap of charred ruins. The 
latest information as to the number of people 
who suffered by the explosion gives eleven dead 
and two hundred and fifty wounded. 

-A. monk was noted amongst the rescue party 
conspicuous for his courage and indefatigable 
efforts. His fine tact and administrative powers 
soon placed him at the head of the willing 
workers ; he was, in fact, the brains of the im- 
petuous crowd. Yet he was unknown and a 
stranger. It would be interesting to learn some- 
thing more, of this heroic nature ; but it is buried, 
I suppose, in the heart of the church. How his 
pulses must have thrilled to be working thus 
once more heart to heart with the people t Nor 
was it an ordinary gang of workmen that was to 
be seen there blackened by the terrific clouds 
of dust and -smoke. Monks, Sisters of Charity, 
soldiers, firemen, and civilians worked side by 
side with breathless anxiety, cheered on by the 


King, who, as he sprang into the ruins and tore 
away the stones with his lmnds, received round 
after round of acclamation from the ordinary 
workpeople of the crowd. Not until all tin; 
wounded were carried away did King Humbert 
leave the spot, and then it was for the Hospital, 
where he presented himself. To quote an Italian 
paper, the Tribune: ‘No one would know that 
it was a sovereign who entered the ward. His 
blue suit was covered with a stratum of powder, 
his face was black and agitated with emotion, as 
he went from bed to litter with words of comfort 
and consolation for each sufferer. , His boots were 
soiled, his hat crushed in, &c. As he left the 
Hospital lie was received with loud vivats by the 
people crowding behind the cordon.’ 

The damage done to Rome lias not yet been 
correctly estimated. In the eye of the artist and 
tourist it is apparently incalculable. We hear 
that the rare vases of the Etruscan collection in 
the Vatican gallery have shared the fate of the 
windows of Rome. Nearly all the galleries, 
palaces, and churches are closed for repairs. 
Borne have suffered more damage than others ; 
and it seems as though the most valuable, of 
the stained-glass windows are most hopelessly 
wrecked. ■ The streets glitter with crystals ; so do 
the aisles of such churches as one can still enter. 

Only a week ago we were luxuriating in the 
beauty of St Paul’s fuori i mitri. We could not 
tear ourselves away from that superb nave with 
its five pillared aisles, radiant in the gorgeous 
flames of light shed from the coloured windows 
beyond. Raising our eyes we confronted the 
gaze of these stately Apostles in their robes of 
purple, crimson, and gold, their grand heads look- 
ing with ineffable peace, ineffable dignity across 
the shadowy aisles. And now ! all are a memory, 
for of St Paul’s not one window remains to tell 
posterity of the beautiful works of art our eyes 
that day had seen. And Moroni, the artist who 
created these stately figures, whose cunning hands 
designed these treasures of St Paul’s— alas ! he 
is now but dust, and has carried his secrets with 
him. to the grave. 

So it may readily be seen that an Eldorado 
of gold could not repair the damage done to 
Rome by this terrific explosion. 


HUM ARES Q’S DAUGHTER. 

■ CHAPTER XXVL— DESPAIR. 

They carried Psyche up to her own room, and 
laid her on the bed, and tended her carefully. 
‘She’s been affected like this more than once 
before,’ Haviland Dumaresq said with a pang 
of remorse, trying to minimise the matter to his 
own conscience, * though never quite so seriously, 
perhaps, as to-day. Poor child, poor child ! It’s 
strange how sensitive natures respond to a stimu- 
lus. She ’s been watching this campaign with 
such singular interest ; and the suddenness of the 
shock, after such hopes aroused, shows how much 
she’s been over-exciting herself all along about 
it.’ 

As for Ida Mansol, she held her peace, and 
guessed the truth, for even Girton had not 
wholly extinguished her feminine instincts. 
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They poured a little brandy down Psyche’s throat 
to revive her, and gradually and slowly she came 
: to herself again. She never once uttered Linnell’s 
name, and nobody about her alluded to him in 
any way, ‘ Tell me what was in the. paper !’ 
she said, with the calm of despair ; and they 
; read it aloud to her — every word of it ungarbled. 

She listened with her face buried deep in the 
• pillow, ‘Is that all?’ she aslced, as Ida Mansel 
: ended. And her father answered in a choking 
voice : ' That ’s all, my darling.’ After which she 
lay a long time silent. 

At last she turned round, and with a terrible 
calmness looked up in their faces. Her. eyes, j 
though open, were singularly vacant. ‘Why 
don’t you light the candles?’ .she- cried like a 
peevish child. ‘It’s so very dark. All dark, 
everywhere !’ And she flung her hands about 
her with a curious impatience. 

Haviland D umar esq stood up in his horror. 
The candles were burning on Psyche’s dressing- 
: table, and the little white room was as bright as 
' daylight. With an agonised face he looked, down 
at his daughter. ‘Don’t you see me, Psyche V 
he cried, all aghast. ‘Look up at me, darling, 
i Try hard. Don’t you see me ?’ 

Psyche groped out at him with extended arms. 
‘Where are you, Papa?’ she asked quite inno- 
cently. Then she fell back in her place and 
; burst at once into a flood of tears. She was glad. 

: she had that cloak to cover her sorrow with. 

: Too pi’oud to acknowledge the meaning of her 
, grief, she could at least let it loose under false 
j pretences. She could cry as much as she liked 
f for Linnell now. They would think she was 
j only crying for her own blindness, 
i That same evening a telegram went up to 
! London, addressed to the greatest oculist of the 
; day, begging him in terms of urgent entreaty 
to come down at once to a new patient at 
j Petherton. 

And Haviland Dumaresq had reason to bless 
j the blindness too, in liis own way, for it took 
him off for a while from his remorseful con- 
: science, and concentrated his thoughts upon 
: Psyche’s condition. 

All the next day, Psyche saw nothing. And 
; the day after that, and the day after that again.. 

But the eminent oculist who had come down 
post haste from town to see her, and who came 
down each evening again by the last train to 
watch the case— so profound was his admiration 
of the Encyclopedic Philosophy— held out to. 
them the happiest hopes for her recovery, after 
a. short interval. It was a purely nervous affec- 
tion, he said with confidence : functional, func- 
tional : no cataract, no disintegration, no struc- 
tural disease ; the merest passing failure of the 
optic centres. It was all in the brain, he assured 
them with great assurance: many times over. 
They had every hope., There, was nothing to 
despair about. 


Every hope ! No hope for Psyche. Nothing 
to despair about! While blank despair hedged 
her in and environed her ! How little they 
know about hearts, these doctors ! 

At first , she fancied there might yet be a 
chance. Not for lier, of course : that was noth- 
ing ; but for her painter. All was so vague and 
uncertain at Khartoum. Youth is loth indeed 
to give up all for lost. So young a love, so soon 
crushed out : impossible ! impossible ! And even 
the papers,, the London papers, those wise, saga- 
cious, omniscient papers, held out doubts at first 
as to Gordon’s death. Well then, if as to 
Gordon’s, why not also as to Liunell’s just 
equally ? She could not believe he was dead, 
with that day unexplained. She could not think 
an explanation would never come. She hoped 
on against hope, till all hope was impossible. 

Slowly and surely her faith gave way, however. 
Each fresh day’s telegrams brought fresh grounds 
for doubting that any living soul had escaped the 
massacre. Deserters brought in news of the two 
or three Europeans still held in horrible slavery 
-in Khartoum ; and Linnell’s name was not among 
them. Day by day, the terrible certainty grew 
clearer and. ever more clear to Psyche that, her 
lover lay dead in the heart of Africa. 

And yet, strange to say, the specialist was 
right. Psyplie’s blindness was only temporary. 
Hour after hour, as hope gradually sank and 
died out within her, her eyesight was slowly but 
surely restored to lier. In three or four weeks, 
she was as well as ever — to all outer view — as Ida 
Mansel observed her. But her heart— her heart 
was crushed within her. 

Weeks rolled on, and months passed by, and 
the fate of all who had fought at Khartoum grew 
from time to time more fixed and certain. 
Spring returned, and with it Geraldine Maitland. 
For that congenial companionship Psyche was 
glad, as far as she could be glad for anything 
now ; for Geraldine was the only living soul with 
whom she could talk — not freely, but at all — 
about her lost painter. To her father, she never 
even mentioned his name : the subject was a sealed 
book between them. It was too awful a shadow 
to recognise in speech. There are ghosts one can 
only pretend to avoid by strenuously ignoring 
them in the bosom of the family, Haviland 
Dumaresq knew in his own soul he had sent 
Linnell away to his grave ; but be bad done it 
for the best; he had done it for the best. No 
man is responsible for the unseen and unexpected 
contingencies of his actions. We must be judged 
by our intentions, not by results. How could he 
know the young fellow would run away, with the 
precipitancy of youth into danger’s mouth? All 
he wanted was to protect Psyche. His sole object 
in life, now, was his daughter’s happiness. 

Plis daughter’s happiness 1 ! Oh futile old philo- 
sopher. If only men and women would just be 
content to let each of us live his own life, un- 
disturbed, and not scheme and: plan and contrive ] 
so much for the happiness of others— how very 
much happier we should all be for it ! 
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Haviland Dumaresq had meant to take Psyche 
up to London for the season that coming spring, 
and introduce her to those powerful friends of 
his— for he had friends, not a few, in virtue of 
his apostolate— by whose aid she was to make 
that brilliant marriage which he still wildly 
dreamed for her in his opium ecstasies. lie 
had even, by superhuman efforts, provided before- 
hand the needful money for going into lodgings, 
good fashionable lodgings, for some months in 
town, where he might launch his Psyche upon 
the great world of London ; and Ida Mansel, 
most practical of heads, had promised to find an 
eligible tenant meanwhile for the Wren’s Nest, 
at the usual rate of furnished houses at the sea- 
side in early summer. But when May came 
round— that smileless May — poor Psyche’s heart 
was still so sore that Haviland Dumaresq shrank 
himself from putting his own plan into execution. 
It would only spoil her chances in the end to 
bring her out while this mood was upon her. 
After all, he thought, there was plenty of time 
yet. His rosebud was still so young and fresh: 
no need to hurry. Let her get over this girlish 
fancy first about a blighted heart : girls are so 
plastic : and then, when she’d forgotten her 
supposed romance — young people take a hyster- 
ical delight in imagining themselves unhappy— 
he could fulfil his plan of taking her up to town, 
and give her a fairer chance in the matrimonial 
lottery with the gilded youth of our teeming 
London. 

For at Pether ton, Haviland Dumaresq was a 
very small person 5 but in London, he knew, 
more than one rich man’s son would be proud 
to marry Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter. I11 
that mighty mart, where everything finds its 
level so soon, even true greatness is more justly 
and generously appraised than elsewhere. The 
provincial celebrity sinks at once to his proper 
place ; but then, en revanche, the truly great 
man who ranks in his shire but as a third-rate 
personage finds himself in London duly esti- j 
mated at his right worth by a more critical 
audience. 

So the spring and summer passed slowly away ; 
and autumn came again, and with it the anni- 
versary of Linnell’s departure. 

All through the summer, Psyche’s eyes had 
troubled her again from time to time ; but she 
thought very little about her eyes now : of what 
use to her were they ? The only thing on earth 
she cared to see was gone for ever. They would 
never help her to see her painter again. For 
despair itself becomes at last a sort of sacred 
cult, a mysterious pleasure. 

Still, in a certain vague indefinite way, without 
herself attaching much importance to the sub- 
ject, Psyche dimly noticed a change in the char- 
acter of the disease.. Though she saw very well 
for . most of . her time, she observed that the 
periods of dimness were much more frequent 
now . than of old, and the periods of total loss 
of vision, when they came, remained far longer 
and were altogether more persistent in every way 
than in the early stages. She recognised to 
herself, with a strange uncomplaining Bumar- 
esquian acquiescence, a fatalistic acceptance of the 
order of the Cosmos, that she was slowly going 
■ blind, for no particular reason, hut merely because 
I the will to see was failing her. 


, . She concealed it as far as she could, of course, 
from her father. She couldn’t bear to vex the 
old philosopher’s soul, to pile on that pathetic 
unsuccessful life one more great failure. He 
loved her so dearly and was so proud and fond 
of her. To be sure, it was only putting off the 
evil day. But Psyche put it off with all her 
might for all that. Papa was old and far from 
strong. Psyche knew in her heart he couldn’t 
live many years longer. Why vex his last 
days needlessly with this final burden? Was 
it not enough and more than enough that that 
great soul should find itself in old age poor and 
broken and weighed down with sorrow without 
adding that last straw to complete the disaster? 
The pathos of Haviland Dumaresq’s nobly wasted 
life sufficed as it stood : Psyche at least would do 
her best to conceal from him whatever might add 
to his misery. 

So she strove hard to hide from him her grow- 
ing blindness. If the dim fit seized her as she 
sat and read, she would lay down her book and 
remain sitting and talking without showing it in 
any way till her eyes began slowly to resume 
their function. If it came upon her when she 
was out walking on the downs with her father, 
instead of going on and groping her way, which 
would have betrayed her case, she would pause 
and pretend to he scanning the landscape, or 
would sit down on the turf and pull grasses by 
her side, while her -father looked on and never 
suspected the reason for her' wayward conduct. 
Now and then, to be sure, circumstances arose 
where it was impossible wholly to conceal the 
facts. She might he reading the paper aloud 
to her father, and be compelled by that sudden 
mistiness of the words to break off all at once 
in the middle of a sentence : or she might be 
I walking down the quiet main street of Petnerton, 
and find the visible world in one moment of time 
transformed into a vast blank of darkness before 
her. But even so, she noticed one curious fact. 
These blind fits overcame her least often in her 
father’s presence ; and by a violent effort of will, 
when he was by, she seemed able actually to 
command her eyesight. The strong stimulus 
of a vivid desire to save him needless pain 
conquered the weakness and feebleness of nerve 
which alone made the solid earth thus fade 
into nothingness before her eyes at a moment’s 
'notice. . 

Nay, in her father’s presence, Psyche even 
pretended not to feel sad : she tried hard to 
bury her grief from his eyes : for his sake, 
she would still appear to he young and joyous. 
Though her heart ached, she would still play 
lawn- tennis on the Maitlands’ , court and still 
talk nonsense, hateful, light-tongued nonsense, 
with the mild-eyed young curate. She was 
her father’s daughter, and could she not, walk 
in her father’s way? Had she not inherited 
his iron nature ? Her heart might break, indeed, 
but no daw should peck at it. She kept her 
sacred sorrow locked up securely in her silent 
breast. And there, it succeeded in eating, her 
life out. 1 

With Geraldine Maitland, however, she was 
less careful of concealment, at least as regarded 
her fits of blindness. The two girls walked and 
talked on the downs much together ; and it often 
happened that in the midst of their conversation 
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Psyche’s feet and tongue would falter unawares, 
and she would put out her hands to grope 
her way before her through the thick darkness 
that all at once enveloped her steps. As the 
summer wore on— so Geraldine noticed— these 
sudden, failures grew more and more common, 
j On one such occasion, indeed, when they were 
strolling along the face of the east cliff, near 
the tumbling sea, the world became a sudden 
blank to Psyche, and she sat down despairingly 
on the short smooth grass, with her sightless eyes : 
turned toward the waves and the , warm sun of 
' summer. 

‘What’s the matter, dearest? 5 Geraldine Mait- 
land asked in her sympathetic way, for Geraldine 
when she wished could be very womanly. 

: ‘It’s all gone again,’ Psyche answered with 
a sigh. ‘ Oh, Geraldine, it all goes so often now. 
I don’t feel as if I’d strength to fight against it, 
even for Papa’s sake, any longer.’ 

Geraldine’s face was very grave. ‘What does 
your father say about it, Psyche?’ she asked 
seriously. ‘He ought surely to take you up to 
town to a doctor.’ 

‘ Oh, no • not that !’ Psyche cried, shrinking 
hack with infinite horror. ‘ I don’t want doctors 
to go cross-questioning me and torturing ine 
any more. I can bear it all, if I’m only left 
alone ; but I can’t bear being worried and cross- 
examined and bothered by dreadful men about 
it.’ 

‘ But what does your father think ?’ Geraldine 
persisted still. ‘ I ’m sure he ought to do some- 
thing to set it right again.’ 

* He doesn’t know — or he hardly knows at all,’ 
Psyche answered quickly. ‘ I Vo kept it from 
him as much as I can. I don’t want to cause 
him any needless trouble.’ 

Geraldine held her peace and answered noth- 
ing. But in her own mind she had decided 
at ; once what was the proper thing for her to 
do. She would tell Iiaviland Dumaresq. that 
very day how Psyche fared, and would urge him 
to take some competent medical opinion. 

That evening, Psyche took tea at the Mait- 
lands’. She noticed the General, always bland 
and polite, was even blander and politer than 
usual in his demeanour towards her. His 
courtesy had in it a touch of that tender and 
chivalrous gentleness which old soldiers, more 
perhaps than any other men, know how to dis- 
play on occasion to a woman in distress. Even 
Mrs Maitland, as a rule so painfully cold and 
distant, unbent a little that day to the mother- 
less girl. She called her ‘My dear’ more than 
once, and it was not the ‘My dear’ of conven- 
tional politeness with which women hold one 
another off far more effectually than with the 
coldest courtesies : it was the ‘My dear’ of 
genuine feminine interest. After tea, too, Psyche 
observed that Geraldine slipped away for a 
quarter of an hour on some vague excuse, though 
she didn’t attach much importance at the time to 
her sudden departure. When Geraldine returned, 
her eyes seemed somewhat red from crying, and 
she gave no explanation of where she had been, 
further than to say with an evasive smile that 
she had run out for ‘ a bit on a little private 
g errand. 

At seven o’clock, Psyche returned to the 


Wren’s Nest. She opened the door with a noise- 
less hand, and walked unexpectedly into the 
little drawing-room. For a moment the haze ! 
gathered over her eyes ; as it cleared away she { 
saw to her surprise her father, that strong man, ! 
sitting bowed and bent with sorrow in his easy- \ 
chair, his hands clasped hard between his open 
knees in front of him. Tears were trickling 
slowly down his bronzed cheek ; his attitude was ; 
eloquent of utter despondency. On the table by 
his side stood a little glass bottle— quite empty. 
Psyche, in her sudden speechless terror, remem- 
bered to have seen it on the mantel-shelf that I 
morning, full of those little silver-coated pellets 
which she somehow associated in her own mind j 
—though she couldn’t say why — with her father’s 1 
frequent and distracting headaches. 

‘Why, father dear,’ she cried, flinging one 
arm round his neck in an access of sudden ener- 
getic sympathy, ‘what on earth does this mean ? 
What’s the matter with you, darling? And why !: 
—is the bottle— on the table — empty ?’ 

Her father looked up at her and nodded his 
head slowly and despondently. ‘It’s lost its 
effect,’ he answered in a very hollow voice. ‘It’s 
lost its effect altogether, I’m afraid. One after 
another, I ’ve taken them in turn, and found no 
relief from this tremor of my nerves.— I never 
took so many in my life before.— I was frightened 
myself when I wanted another and found I’d 
taken the whole bottleful.— They do me no good ; 
they do me no good now. What can I turn to, 
to relieve me from this misery ? ’ 

‘Father !’ Psyche cried, with a sudden burst 
of horrible intuition, ‘it isn’t opium? Oh, for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me, it isn’t opium !’ 

The old man drew her down to him in a wild 
spasm of remorse and affection. ‘ My darling,’ he 
cried in the fervour of his regret, ‘ don’t ask me 
its name ! don’t put any name to it ! Forget it, 
forget it : I never meant you should know. But 
whatever it was, Psyche, from this day forth, 
for your sake, my child, I solemnly promise you, 

I have done with it for ever !’ 

There was a moment’s pause. Then Psyche 
said again : ‘Was it that that was troubling you 
when I came in, Papa?’ 

Iiaviland Dumaresq looked back into her deep 
blue eyes with those truthful eyes of his. He 
was too organically moral to mince a lie with 
her. ‘No,’ he answered shortly, though with a 
terrible wrench. ‘It was not, Psyche.’ 

Again there was a pause. Then Psyche whis- 
pered very low once more : ‘ Has Geraldine Mait- 
land been here this evening ?’ 

Iiaviland Dumaresq groaned, but lie answered, 
without one moment’s hesitation : ‘ Yes, Psyche.’ 

Psyche drew over a chair from the wall and 
seated herself beside him. She held her father’s 
hand in her own, tenderly. For three minutes 
those two who loved one another so strangely sat 
there in silence. At last Psyche looked up and 
said in a very low voice : ‘ Well, Papa?’ ! 

Dumaresq put one hand to his forehead and 
sighed. ‘To-morrow, Psyche,’ he said in a 
dreamy way, ‘ we go up to London. I want to 
take medical advice about myself — and I shall 
seize the opportunity at the same time of asking 
Godichau’s opinion about your eyesight.’ 

Psyche dropped his hand resignedly, ‘ As you 
will, Papa,’ she said in a very soft whisper. ‘ But 
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I never wanted to trouble you, myself, about so 
small a matter.’ 

And all that night she lay awake and cried— 
cried in her silent, tearless fashion. 


THE ORNAMENTAL USES OF NUTS 
■ AND SEEDS. 
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Many kinds of seeds, fruit-stones, nuts, and beans 
are employed for making necklaces, bracelets, 
and for other ornamental purposes in various 
countries. The vegetable-ivory nut, the cocoa- 
nut shell, and many other hard species, are 
carved into pipe-bowls and various fancy articles, 
and are susceptible of a high polish. The woody 
rinds of the calabash fruit and of some gourds 
form indispensable articles of domestic use among 
aboriginal races in a scmi-civilised state, serving 
all the purposes of glass and earthenware for 
holding water, food, and oil ; drinking-cups, 
spoons, and snuff-boxes are also made of them; 
and many are painted and ornamented. Out of 
the small rind of the bottle-gourd are formed 
the drinking-cups for the Paraguay tea, and the 
water- vessels of India. 

Some of the economic uses, chiefly decorative, 
of many of these, gleaned from different sources, 
combined under one heading, may not be without 
interest, as showing how widespread is the orna- 
mental application of nuts and seeds. 

The large seeds of the Necklace Tree of the 
West. Indies, of a brilliant red hue, with a black 
spot at one end, have been often used for 
sleeve links and shirt studs. The red seeds of 
the coral flower are also used: for ornamental 
purposes. The fragrant kernels of Primus Ma- 
haleb strung as necklaces are much valued by 
the women of Sind and other parts of India. 
Snuff-boxes are made in Natal and Gaboon 
by the natives of the seed of Oucoba spinosa. 
In the Portuguese settlement of Ambriz, Africa, 
the seeds of the Custard Apple are strung 
upon thread for necklaces ; and in the ICew 
Museum are rosaries 'made of olive seeds and 
other fruit-stones. The dry seeds of the Sacred 
Lotus (Nelumhium speeiosum), also known as the 
Pythagorean bean, are often strung as heads. 
The black nuts of Putranjiva Roxburghii are 
made into necklaces and rosaries, and are worn 
by the Brahmins, and also put round the necks 
of children to keep them in health and to ward 
off disease caused by evil spirits. 

The seeds known as Nicker beans and Bonduc 
nuts, species of Guilandina, are often used for 
bracelets, necklets, and rosaries, and are very 
ornamental when capped and set. Baskets and 
other fancy articles made of them are very 
common in most museums. There are two 
species, G. Bondueella, the seeds of which are 
of a gray leaden colour or a slaty olive green ; 
and G. Bonduc, which are pale yellow or orange 
coloured. Xu the Malay Archipelago these seeds 
are used as counters and playthings by chil- 
dren in place oE marbles ; anil on the Gambia 
in playing a game called warree-warree. In 
Bombay, strung upon red silk, they are worn by 
women as a charm ; and also in Egypt by women 
and children as amulets against witchcraft and 
sorcery. They are sometimes known as the fever- 


nut, being a powerful tonic. The small round 
black seeds of Ganna indica are used by the 
Burmese for sacred beads and by Hindus for 
necklaces. They are called in Guiana, buckshot, 
for the natives use them as shot in their blow- 




The hard bony seeds of the Bladder-nut 
are in some parts of Europe threaded for pater-, 
n outers and made into necklaces and chaplets. 
The small black soap-nuts, or kernels of Sapin- 
dus saponaria, take a line polish, and are threaded 
as necklaces, rosaries, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments. The Quandong nuts of Australia are fre- 
quently strung as necklaces and bracelets and 
also mounted as scarf-pins. 

Several kinds of hard brown beans have been 
utilised for making bracelets and other orna- 
ments. Their plainness and monotony are varied 
by gilt or steel studs and settings, and small 
beads intermingled with ornamental pendants. 
The horse-eye bean, the seed of Mucuna ureas, is 
really ornamental and curious when mounted for 
bracelets. The large brown sword-beans of species 
of Entada have been, made into spoons, snuff- 
boxes, small coin-cases, scent-bottles, &c. The 
small brown seeds, something like apple pips, so 
commonly used, when strung thickly together, for 
bracelets, work-bags, nets for the hair, and other 
ornamental work, are the produce of Desmauthus 
virgatus. They are frequently dyed black for 
effect. The bright scarlet seeds of Adenanthem 
pavoniua are used as jewellers’ weights in India, 
each being about four grains. They are also 
strung and made into necklaces. In the West 
Indies they are known as Circassian seeds. 

The small shining red seeds of Abrus pre- 
catorius are largely used by the Indian gold- 
smiths as weights, each weighing about. 1*75 
grains. It is stated that the famous Knh-i-nur 
diamond was first weighed by the raff, -a word 
which by some authors is supposed to have given 
origin to the jewellers’ carat, from the Arabic 
JcirccK The carat is the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce, or three and one-sixth troy grains ; this 
approximatively would ho equal to two of these 
seeds. They are sometimes called crab’s eyes, 
from a fancied resemblance to those objects ; and 
in the West Indies are known as' jequirity 
seeds, being extensively used for necklaces, orna- 
ments for the ears, and to decorate small 
boxes, baskets, &c. Strung as necklaces, they 
are considered teething remedies for young chil- 
dren. The fact of their being used as rosaries 
doubtless suggested the specific name of , p reca ' 
tonus.’ | 

The stone from the succulent fruit of the 
common bead- tree or Persian lilac is used all 
over India as a bead. They are perforated and 
strung into necklaces and rosaries. During the 
prevalence of epidemics of smallpox, &c., they 
are suspended as a charm over doors and 
verandas to keep off infection. The nuts of 
Euonymus grand iflorus are made into neck- 
laces ; and the red seeds of another species 
are strung into ornaments For the head in 
India; the seeds of Gyrocarpus Jacquiui are 
also made into rosaries and necklaces. 

The stones of certain kinds of dates, like those 
of Rosetta and Burins, being rather large, are 
carved and pierced to make beads for rosaries. 
The stones of a species of Canarium (often called H 
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peach-stones) are beautifully and elaborately It is also .used in Siam, and by the Naga and 
carved by the Chinese ; and when set iu gold, or other Assam tribes, in the construction of ear- 
separated by gold filigree beads, form exceedingly rings and other simple and elegant articles of 
handsome brooches and bracelets. Amoy is personal adornment. Necklaces' of these, seeds ’ 
renowned for this kind of work ; and some of are frequently worn ; and baskets and other 
these beads cost a dollar each, a very large ornamental articles are occasionally decorated 
sum when the slight remuneration in China for with them, especially those made in Nepal. The 
skilled labour and the cost of native living are Angame Nagas construct elegant earrings in 
borne in mind, which a rosette of these seeds surrounds a 

The furrowed sculptured bony fruit of the greenish beetle wing. These grains seem to stand 
EbeoCarps being freed from the pulp form hand- a good chance of coming into more general use 
I some necklaces, which are not uncommonly set in Europe in the construction of artificial flowers, 
j in gold or silver and sold in the shops. The laces, bugle-trimmings, and other such purposes, 
hard endocarp of Elseocarpus serratus, and the for which glass beads are now used ; and possibly 
beads of another species, are largely exported from also in Catholic countries for the manufacture of 
the Eastern Archipelago to Arabia, Persia, and rosaries. 

India, for ornaments of all kinds, necklaces, brace- The seed-vessel of the Sandbox Tree is known 
lets, and rosaries or chaplets. The five-grooved and as Jack-in-the-box, Monkey’s Dinner Bell, &c. 
elegautly-tubercled nuts of E. Ganitrus are worn It is from the noise caused by the bursting 
as a necklace by the followers of Siva in order to of the fruit that the plant gets its curious 
gain his graces and a passport to heaven. They names. It is used both as a pounce-box 
are also supposed to preserve the health. Con- and a letter-weight. Large walnut .shells are 
siderable importance is attached to the number frequently mounted with hinges and used as 
of facets on the seeds. They are commonly ornamental cases for Limerick gloves, rings, 
known as Brahmin’s beads. Those of Monocera jewels, and miniature articles for presents. The 
tuberculata are used for a like purpose in nut of Balanites Roxburghii is employed in fire- 
Travancore. works in India as crackers. A small hole is 

Necklaces and bracelets are made of Mimosa drilled in it, from which the kernel is extracted, 
seeds. At the Colonial Exhibition held in and being filled with powder and fired, hursts 


London in 188(5, in the West Indian Court there 
was a very large display of ornamental articles 
made of nuts and seeds. The very hard seeds 


with a loud report, so exceedingly hard is the 
shell. The hazel nut has lately been mounted 
iu silver as an appendage to a brooch or bracelet 


of Symploeos spicata, about the size of a pea, for ladies. 

and resembling minute pitchers, when perforated, The vegetable-ivory nut of commerce is the j 
are strung like beads by the natives of India and albuminous seed found in the drupes of a dwarf 
put round the necks of children to prevent evil. palm. From these nuts European turners fashion 
The green seeds of Dalbergia Sissoo are worn by the reels of spindles, small boxes, and many other 
San tul girls as pendants from the car. In Tahiti little fancy articles, which can be coloured with 
the natives make crowns and necklaces with the sulphuric acid, 

red seeds of Pandnnus odoratissimus. Passing to other seeds of palms, we find several 

A seed much used for ornament is that which utilised for decorative purposes. Betel nuts, 
bears the popular name of Job’s Tears. The the produce of the Areca palm, are chiefly used 
old botanist Gerarde thus describes it: ‘Every as a masticatory by the natives of the East. They 
grainu resembleth the drop or tear that falleth are too small to be applied to many ornamental 
from the eye.’ There are, however, now three uses ; but are occasionally employed by the turner 
or four well-marked forms of this seed met and wrought into different kinds of fancy -shaped 
with in India, which differ from each other beads for bracelets, small rosary cases, and 
in shape, colour, and degree of hardness, and other little fancy articles. In the Museum of 
in the presence or absence of grooves or fur- Economic Botany at Kew there is a walking- 
rows along the length of the hardened in- stick made of these nuts, sliced, mounted or 
volucre. Dr Watt of Calcutta thus enumerates supported on an iron centre. The cocoa-nut 
them: There are three types of shape — a long shell after being dried and scraped forms the 
cylindrical or tubular, a normal pear-shaped Indian hookah, which is used by all classes for 
condition, and a flattened spheroidal form. The smoking tobacco. In Malaysia, the shell, under 


is always of 


the name of Panit, is used for children’s 


smooth, polished, not furrowed, but constricted. It .is taken between the two feet and sent as 
towards both extremities. This is collected for far backwards as possible by a twist of the 
j ornamental purposes only, and not as an article foot. The cocoa-nut shell also furnishes drinking 
for food. The pear-shaped form varies in size goblets, which, carved exteriorly and mounted 
and colour, pale and bluish white, gray, yellow,, in silver, are a great ornament. Small articles, 
or brown black. The flattened spheroidal kind as baskets, ladles, spoons, and other such domestic 
are often yellow, or even pink. The two prim articles, are made of it. Beads for rosaries are 
cipal forms are — one almost round and either also turned from the shell. 

white or black. This form is sometimes, though The hard mottled nuts called ‘coquillas,’ the 
less frequently, used for rosaries and ornamental produce of a South American palm, used to 
purposes, but chiefly for food among the hill be imported to the extent of several hundred 
tribes of India. The second form is tubular, thousand a year, but are now scarce. They 
about half an inch long. This is extensively take a fine polish, and were shaped by the 
employed for decorative purposes, the dresses worn turner into various small ornamental and uscr- 
, by the Karen women being often completely fill articles, such as knob-handles for cabinet 
covered with embroidered designs of this grain, drawers, for walking-sticks, parasols, bell-pulls, 
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small fancy-boxes, &c. The lianl stony seeds of 
the Tueuma Palm and of the Macan Palm are. 
susceptible of a high polish, and are sometimes 
fancifully carved into rings, ‘birios’ or knitting- 
pins, &c. 

The fruit of the Talipot Palm is hard like 
ivory, and is extensively employed in the manu- 
facture of beads for Hindu devotees, which are 
known in trade as Bazarbatie nuts, A con- 
siderable trade is done in these nuts from 
Bombay, the supply coming apparently from 
North Kanara and Ceylon. They are sometimes 
coloured red and sold as coral, or are made into 
small draughtsmen, little bowls, and other orna- 
ments. In Europe they are now largely em- 
ployed in the manufacture of buttons. 

The kernel of the fruit of the Doum Palm 
is turned into beads for. rosaries ; and is also 
made into little oval-shaped boxes for holding 
snuff. These have a small opening at one 
end, stopped by a wooden peg. The speckled 
albuminous seeds of an African Sagus are carved 
into little figures by the negroes. 'The hard 
nut of the Dwarf Palm is in Algeria turned 
Into chaplets, bracelets, and necklaces, which are 
esteemed for their pretty veinings of various 
colours. 

From this enumeration it will be seen that, 
by skill and ingenuity, many nuts and seeds 
which have little or no commercial value are, 
however, utilised for ornamental purposes. 

MRS HARRINGTON’S DIAMOND 
NECKLACE. 

CHAPTER XI.— CONCLUSION. 

Mrs Harrington’s fine eyes had never looked 
more brilliant and more malicious than when I 
they rested on the pale hut composed countenance 
of the tutor as he quietly entered the saloon 
leading Freddy by the hand. 

‘Excuse my somewhat abrupt summons, Mr 
Cunningham,’ she said, speaking very courteously, 
though there was a ring of covert triumph in her 
clear tones that warned Ralph , that she meant 
mischief. ‘But a circumstance has occurred 
which renders it imperative that I should 
speak collectively to every member of this house- 1 
hold.’ 

Ralph bowed, but made no reply, though he 
could not repress the slightly sarcastic smile 
which played upon His lips as he noted the 
judicial formality of her manner. 

‘ This morning— indeed, nut more than an hour 
ago, I found that, probably during the night, I 
have been robbed of a very valuable diamond 
necklace. My maid, Morris, and I at once made 
a careful examination of the room where, as most 
of you know, I am in the habit of keeping my 
jewels. We found, much to our surprise, that 
the room had not been entered from the outside : 
the window was securely bolted, and there were 
no ■ signs whatever of any evil-minded person 
having effected an entrance in that way. I am 
therefore forced to accept the other explanation 
of this extraordinary affair— namely, that my 
room was visited by some one from inside. Of 
course, it is just possible that the thief may have 
gained admittance to the house from some other 


part of the premises, and found his or her way to 
my apartments ; you, Walters, will be better able 
to speak with authority on this point Limn I can. 
Will you tell us if you fo uud any door or window 
open this morning ?’ 

The old butler, who had served his mistress 
faithfully ever since her arrival at the Hall as a 
bride, twelve years ago, at once declared that he 
could solemnly swear that no signs of burglary 
had been visible when lie went his rounds early 
that morning. A look of genuine concern was 
on his honest countenance as he met Mrs Harr- 
ington’s eye, and certainly the most suspicious 
woman on earth would have instantly acquitted 
him of having had anything to do with the 
disappearance of the necklace. 

‘Has anything else been missed ? Is all the 
plate intact?’ queried Mrs Harrington. 

‘There is nothing missing, ma’am. If you will 
examine the strong-room ’ 

‘I am quite ready to take your word,’ inter- 
rupted his mistress with a smile that strove 
to be kindly. 

‘My daughter tells me that she also has lost 
nothing,’ she continued. 

‘Mr Cunningham, can you say the same?’, 
Her cold bright gray eyes were suddenly flashed 
on the tutor. 

‘ I have lost nothing,’ he answered quietly, 

‘ Then it seems that the thief was contented 
with my necklace for spoil.’ 

Here the servants looked at each other with 
dismay ; it was clear to the meanest understand- 
ing that Mrs Harrington suspected that some 
inmate of the Hall was the thief. There was a 
low buzz of whispers as their mistress ceased 
speaking ; the cook and butler exchanged a few 
words, and then the latter spoke out. 

‘We arc all agreed, ma’am, that the fairest 
thing to everybody would be that our boxes 
should be examined. No one has left the house 
this morning. If, as I fear you think, rna’am, 
the thief is here present ’ 

‘I think nothing of the sort, Walters ; I have 
only mentioned the facts of the case, which I 
certainly think go to prove that the thief 
gained admittance to my apartment by the door, 
and not by the window. At anyrate, I intend 
to place the affair in the hands of a person 
more competent to decide on the matter than 
myself. Directly I made the discovery that I 
had been robbed, I despatched my maid to the 
station to telegraph to Leatherhampton for the 
inspector of police, who, I expect, will arrive in 
less than half an hour. In the meantime I desire 
that you will all remain in the saloon,’ 

The servants again exchanged glances of con- 
sternation. Such an unprecedented occurrence 
as this would furnish food for gossip in the 
servants’ hall for many a year to come, Even 
the presence of their mistress and the uncomfort- 
able chill that had suddenly fallen on the assem- 
blage did not silence the hum of whispered talk 
among the men-servants and the maid-servants, 
who waited with what patience they could com- 
mand for .the next act in this tragedy-comedy 
of the mysterious burglary. 

The half-hour expired at last. Mr Cunningham 
had throughout maintained an attitude of polite 
indifference ; Gladys had been studiously silent ; 
and little Freddy, who had only half understood 
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the scene, still clung to tlie tutor’s hand with 
an expression of mingled wonder and terror in 
his big brown eyes. Mrs Harrington had seated 
herself in one of the deep easy-chairs scattered 
about the saloon, and made a pretence of glancing 
down the columns of a newspaper. Her face 
was pale and her lips firmly set ; hut the hand 
which held the newspaper shook slightly, thus 
betraying the emotion she strove so hard to 
. hide. • . ■ : ' ■ v . ■ _ 

The arrival of the inspector of police was a 
relief to every one. Mrs Harrington briefly 
explained to him what had occurred, and her 
reasons for supposing that the theft of the neck- 
lace had been accomplished by an inmate of the 
Hall. 

‘ Such a suspicion is of course very painful 
to me, ’ she finished ; ‘ but under the circum- 
stances, Mr Inspector, though I deeply regret 
the necessity, I think it better for the satisfaction 
of all concerned, that I should accept the offer 
made by my servants, and request you to search 
their boxes. — You, Mr Cunningham,’ she added 
suddenly, addressing herself to Ralph, ‘will, 
just for form’s sake, undergo the same unpleasant 
ordeal.’ 

For an instant the tutor’s self-possession was 
disturbed ; the colour rushed to his face, and 
he was about to make some protest against the 
indignity, when a warning glance from Gladys 
checked him. ‘Most certainly,’ lie said, ‘when 
Mr Inspector has searched the servants’ rooms 
he is quite at liberty to ransack mine. I will 
remain here with Miss Harrington and the ser- 
vants while the examination is in progress,’ he 
added, 

Mrs Harrington and the inspector left the 
saloon, and again the hum of whispered con- 
versation was audible. Gladys, with a queer 
smile on her beautiful lips, sunk into the chair 
her step-mother had quitted, and turned her 
attention to the newspaper which had served 
that lady as a pretext for silence during the 
purgatorial half-hour that had followed on her 
strange exordium. 

Ralph seated himself at some distance from 
Gladys, and Freddy nestled at liis side with a 
look of puzzled anxiety on his childish face. 
Once Gladys looked across to the tutor ; the 
look said plainly : ‘ This ordeal must be borne 
for my sake. I love you, and trust you ; cannot 
you trust me V 

Ralph Smiled an affirmative, and let his 
thoughts drift into a pleasanter channel than 
that of Mrs Harrington’s enmity, her plot to 
ruin him, and the strange upshot thereof. 

An hour passed ; the whispers of the servants 
were hushed ; their curiosity was on tiptoe, for 
in the silence that had suddenly fallen on the 
saloon they caught the distant sound of the 
inspector’s deep bass voice, and the rustle of 
Mrs Harrington’s silk dress descending the stairs. 
The search was over; what had been the 
result 1 . ■ ■ 

in another moment the lady and the inspector 
advanced to the table in the centre of the saloon. 
Mrs Harrington’s eyes flashed full on Ralph’s 
face, and for the moment the mask of courtesy 
she had hitherto worn in his presence was lifted ; 
and hatred, rage, and bailled malice looked out 
at him from under her level brows. 


‘Have you found your necklace, Madam ?’ said 
the tutor, 

‘I have not ; the thief has probably hidden 
it too well,’ was her biting reply. 

‘ On his or her person, perhaps,’ suggested 
Ralph ironically. ‘ Allow me to set an example, 
which no doubt others will be glad to follow. — If 
you, Mr Inspector, will come up to my room, I 
will gladly submit to a personal search.’ 

Mrs Harrington was shamed at last. There 
was no mistaking the significance of the tutor’s 
words. He had found out the abominable plot 
she had concocted, and he meant her to know 
that he had done so. 

‘I cannot allow such an indignity to he put 
upon my son’s tutor,’ she said, dropping her 
eyes. 

‘Mr Inspector, you are witness that I have 
offered to submit to a personal search ; Mrs 
Harrington declines to avail herself of my offer.’ 

The inspector, understanding that there was 
more in the affair than met the eye, bowed 
respectfully to the tutor, and then asked Mrs 
Harrington if she desired him to prosecute any 
further inquiries. 

‘Certainly,’ she answered defiantly. ‘I have 
had a valuable article of jewellery stolen from 
me under most extraordinary circumstances. I 
wish no pains or expense spared ; and I offer a 
reward of one hundred pounds for any informa- 
tion that shall lead to the discovery and appre- 
hension of tlie thief/ 

The inspector pulled out his pocket-book and 
instantly made a note of this ; then turning to 
Mrs Harrington, asked whether he had her per- 
mission to interrogate each member of the house- 
hold in private. 

‘ Most certainly ; I give you carte blanche in 
the matter,’ the lady replied. ‘But as the unfor- 
tunate affair has somewhat upset my nerves, I 
shall now retire to my own room. I leave the, 
further conduct of the case to you with the 
greatest confidence/ 

With this gracious speech Mrs Harrington left 
the saloon and remained invisible until dinner- 
time. The intervening hours were spent by the 
inspector in cross-examining the servants, in a 
minute investigation of the premises, and in 
making copious notes in regard to every item 
of evidence he elicited. About six o’clock the 
worthy official took his departure; and every man, 
woman, and child at Harrington Hall breathed 
more freely when relieved from the overwhelm- 
ing majesty of the Law, individualised in that 
awe-inspiring personage. 

When Mrs Harrington rang her hell to summon 
the faithful Morris to assist at her evening toilet, 
that valued factotum appeared in tears and with 
an open telegram in her hand. She had just 
received the distressing intelligence that her 
father, a respectable publican, residing at Hollo- 
way, lay dangerously ill. Would her kind, mis- ; 
tress allow her to go up to London by the last 
train? She, Morris, would break her heart if 
‘anything happened’ to her dear old father, and 
she, his only daughter, was not there to receive 
his dying blessing. ! 

‘Of course you may go. I am very sorry to 
hear of this trouble. — When is tile next train?’ 
said Mrs Harrington sympathetically. 

‘ There is one at seven, ma’am/ 
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'Then go by that; you lmve half an hour to ‘Hush, hush, Gladys ; don’t be hard on her.’ 
get to the station.’ ‘ You may forgive her, but 1 never cun,’ cried 

‘But who is to dress you for dinner, ma’am'?’ the girl passionately. ‘Just tlunk what your 
< Send Jane to me ; she will be able to do all position would have been lmd you not found that 
I want.’ tassel, of beads !’ 

With profuse thanks and tears, Morris left her ‘You would have believed me innocent, 
mistress, packed a small bag of necessaries, and Gladys ?’ , 

was driven off to the station by a sympathising *1.1 Oh Ralph, darling, of course I would ! 1 

groom, who had long cherished an admiring would stake my life on your honour and truth, 
regard for the comely abigail, and was -believed But think of the cold, stealthy treachery of a 
to entertain matrimonial intentions on her be- woman who could creep into your room and 
half. deliberately plan a thing so wicked and so 

Dinner that night was a disagreeable ordeal mean-P 
alike to Mrs Harrington, Gladys, and Ralph. 1 My dear girl, do try to be calm. That neck - 
The first was slightly sulky and ashamed ; the lace must be found. Do you think any one could 
second, covertly indignant ; and the third, though have overheard our conversation this morning V _ 
outwardly self- possessed, was bitterly aggrieved ‘ It is just possible ; we were sitting on this 
at the humiliating position in which Mrs .liar- very bench,’ said Gladys, looking round at the 
rington’s treachery had placed him. shrubs, growing thickly on three sides of the seat. 

When dinner was over, Gladys pleaded a head- which was placed in a sort of alcove of close! y- 
ache as an excuse for going straight to her own cut laurels and yews. ‘A path leading to the 
room; and Ralph strolled out into the garden stables runs just at the back. Could any of the 
to smoke a cigar, a sedative which he sorely servants— — But no ; I don’t believe any of 
needed. But he was not fated to enjoy his them is capable of theft.’ 

‘weed’ in peace, for he had scarcely established ‘I think we shall he forced to assume such a 
himself in his favourite nook in the shrubbery possibility,’ said Ralph gravely. ‘The first thing 
when he caught sight of a white gown through to find out is if any one 1ms left the Hall during 
the trees, and in another moment Gladys, looking the afternoon or evening. I scarcely think that 
pale, seared, and agitated, seated herself at his a thief would attempt to hide the jewels in the 
side. house after this morning’s affair.’ 

‘What has alarmed you, darling?’ he said, ‘No one has left, I. am sure, except Morris, 
flinging away his unfinished cigar and encircling mamma’s maid.’ 

her with his arm. The poor girl was breathless * Hum ! Do you know why she left V 

and palpitating, and her eyes were dilated with. ‘ She had a telegram from home summoning 

alarm. her to her father’s sick-bed,’ 

‘Oh Ralph!’ she panted, ‘that horrid neck- ‘Do you know anything of Morris’s ante-' 
laee !’ cedents V 

‘Has it been found?’ queried Ralph sharply. ‘Oh Ralph, surely — surely you don’t suspect 
‘No; it is gone — -really and truly gone, this her! Why, she has been years at the Hall, and 
time. When you brought it to me this morning my step-mother has the greatest confidence in 
and explained my step-mother’s wicked plot to her.’ 

disgrace you, I was tempted to fling the miserable ‘Didn’t Mrs I-Iarringtou say this morning that 
thing into the lake there. But I remembered Morris was the messenger she despatched to the 
how she valued it : it was one of my father’s station to telegraph to Leatherluunptun lor the 
wedding presents to her, and is worth two or inspector?’ 
three thousand pounds, I believe; so I hid it ‘Yes; but’ 

away _ in my dressing-case, as I tuld you 1 would. ‘Then, iny dear Gladys, I think we have a 

But just now, when I went to look if it was clue ; but for the present we must keep our sus- 
safe, I found that it was gone.’ pieions to ourselves, and wait the course of 

' You locked your dressing-case, of course, events. Meanwhile, I shall do a little detective- 
Hns the lock been tampered with ?’ work on my own account.’ 

‘I think not; but you know how careless I 

am about keys and things. When I changed my During the next two or three days Mr 
frock at luncheon-time, I probably left the keys Inspector paid frequent visits to Harrington 
in the pocket. At any rate the necklace ha3 been Hall ; but no further evidence was elicited, and 
taken from my dressing-case by some one. Oh the diamond necklace robbery still remained 
Ralph, it seems as if my step-mother is to be enveloped in mystery. Ralph’s amateur detec- 
punished for her cruelty to you ! Just think tive work had, however, not been equally barren 
what a wicked thing — to go to your room and of result. On the morning following Gladys’ 
hide her miserable diamonds in your portmanteau, discovery of the real theft, lie paid a visit to the 
and then to get up that wretched comedy in the station, and learned from the telegraph clerk that 
saloon, hoping to disgrace yon before the servants Mrs Harrington’s maid had despatched two telu- 
| and every one, because she was determined to — grams on the previous morning, one to London, 

I to part us.’ . _ the other to Leatherhampton. Ralph tried hard 

‘ But, dearest, this is not a time to ponder Mrs to get a sight of the telegraph forms; hut the 
| Harrington’s misdeeds. The question is, who has man declared that to allow such a breach of 
taken the diamonds, and how are we to recover official discipline would be as much as his place 
I them V was worth. 

‘ Perhaps mamma has taken them herself. She On his return from the station Ralph con- 
would be quite capable of purloining my keys tided to Gladys the result of his inquiries; and 
J| and the two conspirators decided to follow up the 
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clue thus obtained, and to place the affair in 
the hands of Mr Jonas Lynx, a noted private 
detective in London. While the country police 
were .leisurely deliberating on what steps to take 
in regard to the Harrington Hall burglary, the 
experienced Mr Lynx had discovered the where- 
abouts of Miss Julia Morris, had satisfied himself 
that the respectable Mr Morris of Holloway was 
a purely mythical personage, and that the place 
I where Miss Morris was living was the temporary 
headquarters of a gang of light-fingered gentry 
with whom she was closely connected— her brother 
being a distinguished member of the Fraternity of 
the Skeleton Keys and Crowbar. He also identi- 
fied that clever young woman as one Sarah Brown, 
who, fifteen years before, had picked oakum in 
one of Her Majesty’s jails for a term of twelve 
months. Three days later Ralph was informed 
that Miss Brown, alias Morris, had been arrested 
at Liverpool when about to go on board the 
screw steamer Hawk The diamonds, however, 
were not in her possession, the stones having 
probably been unset within a few hours of their 
appropriation, and sent over to Amsterdam, 
where they were placed in the right hands 
for sale. At anyrate, Mrs Harrington’s diamond 
necklace ceased to exist, and that amiable lady 
thus paid dearly enough for her treachery. 

But the consequences of her malicious deed 
did not end with the loss of the jewels. Not 
only was she compelled to appear in court 
and give evidence against her former maid, but, 
she suffered untold agonies of mind lest Morris 
should divulge the fact that the diamonds had 
been stolen not from Mrs but from Miss Har- 
rington’s dressing-case, and that further revela- 
tions might bo made. Morris, however, perhaps 
in the hope of using her knowledge for the 
purpose of extorting blackmail from her late 
mistress when her term of penal servitude was 
over, discreetly held her tongue ; and therefore 
only Mr Lynx, Gladys, and Ralph knew the 
whole story of the Harrington Hall burglary. 
Many of the details could only be surmised, 
but it seemed probable that Morris, in passing 
through the shrubbery on her way to the stables, I 
had overheard the conversation between the 
lovers, and perceiving that even if she were 
found out, how unlikely it was her mistress 
would venture to prosecute her for the. theft,, 
had conceived the daring idea of abstracting the 
necklace from Miss Harrington’s dressing-ease. 

Yet another retribution was in store for the 
unhappy Mrs Harrington. Gladys suddenly as- 
sumed a violently bellicose attitude towards her 
step- mother, and threatened to tell the true story 
of the robbery to her guardian, Lord Roseford — 
a gentleman who was universally respected in 
the county for his almost fastidious ideas of 
" honour. 

‘ You have shown no mercy to me ; I will show 
none to you. Give your formal consent to my 
marriage with Ralph, and I promise to keep 
your wicked secret. If you refuse, I will go 
straight to Lord Roseford and beg him to find 
some other home for me than Harrington Hall.’ 

‘ You undutiful child, how dare you speak to 
me so !’ moaned Mrs Harrington, quailing before 
the flashing eyes of her step-daughter. 

£ Ifc is your own fault. !C you had not tried 
to ruin the man I love, I would have waited 


three years for him. Now, I mean to many 
him in three weeks.’ 

What could the unhappy woman do ? Gladys 
was thoroughly roused ; she Was quite capable 
of making an esdamlre that would be the talk of 
Grass-shire for years. 

In the end Mrs Harrington did what most 
women in her position would have done— -gave 
in ; and Gladys kept her word. Three weeks 
later the following advertisement appeared in 
the first column of the Times: ‘On the 17th 
July, at Harrington, Ralph Cunningham, M.A., 
late Fellow of St John's College, Oxom, to 
Gladys, only daughter of the late Giles Har- 
rington. of Harrington Hall, Grass-shire.’ 

And Mrs Lamprey said to Mrs Smalman : 
‘ What a dreadful mesalliance; but I always 
knew what would be the result of Mrs Harring- 
ton’s imprudence in throwing that Mr Cunning- 
ham with poor, dear headstrong Gladys !’ 
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Shall I not taka mine ease in mine inn? 

The spread of luxury and comfort, so strikingly 
apparent nowadays, is nowhere more so than 
in those establishments which take the place of 
the inns and hostelries wherein our forefathers 
tossed off their sack and canary, swore roysler- 
ing oaths, and exchanged many a broken bead. 
The modern ‘restaurant’ or ‘wine-bar,’ or even 
plain ‘ public ’ with its garish mahogany, stained- 
glass and gilding, its plenitude of tankards and 
glasses, its imposing array of gas-lamps, or it 
may be electric light, and last, but by no means 
least, its bevy of sirens skilled in the arts which 
captivate the lounger, are strikingly different 
from the old-world tavern with its gable roof, 
innumerable apartments, paucity of furniture, 
and busy lads in white aprons. Our ancestors 
were evidently made of sterner stuff. They went 
to a tavern to drink, and cared little for sur- 
roundings provided the wine were good and tlie 
service ready. Take for example, the inventory 
of the ‘stock in trade and furniture of a tavern 
in Bishopsgate ’ in 1012, a house boasting the- 
appropriate" sign of ‘The Mou the,’ and a very 
thirsty mouth too, no doubt. First come the- 
drinkables : ‘ 7 ldids. of Orlianee wine, £17, 10s. 

1 butte of Malligo, £17 ; 1 runlett of sherry 
sacke containing 16 gallonde, 32s. ; 1 hlul. of j 
old elarett, 16s. ; 2 dusson and 8 bottles of ale,. 
5s. 8d. ;’ and so forth. Next the contents of the- 
various rooms : ‘ The Pereiillis : 1 long table 
with a ffonne, one oyster table, one little cub- 
bord table and one court cubbord, one old wyne- 
stoole, and a payre of playing-tables, 24s. 8d. 
The Poingranatt : 1 olde table with a fibrin e, 
3s. 4d. The Three Tuns : 1 little standynge 
carpenters table with 2 stooles, 2s. ;’ and so; on, 
with little variation through the ‘ Crosse Keys,’ 
‘The Vyne,’ ‘The Kings Head,’ and other 
chambers. The ‘boarded partitions’ belonging 
to these apartments are valued at 20s. ; but in 
strange contrast to these beggarly appointments 
we read of ‘15 small drinkynge bowles of silver, 
one brode bowle and 2 beakers, one greate saulte, 
a trencher saulte and 2 silver spoones weighing 
! 154 02 s. at 3s. 10d., £37, 4s. 4d.V 
| To sit on a hard bench in a room whose sole 
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remaining furniture was au equally bare and 
unsightly table, and drink out of silver goblets, 



strikes one to-day as a strange anomaly. In 
‘The Barre ’ are found the measures of the 
hostelry: ‘2 gallon pottes, 5 pottle pottes, nyne 
quarte pottes, 8 pynte pottes, one half-pint potto 
and a gylle potted Only one solitary half-pint 
measure to nine of a quart capacity!: Truly, an 
: indication that ‘ short drinks ’ were not much in 
' favour with the gallants who frequented the 
‘Mouthe,’ swaggering in with a clatter and noise 
much at variance with the semi-maudlin state 
in which, if contemporary chroniclers are to be 
trusted, they staggered out again after their 
repeated potations. 

The custom of naming the different rooms is 
familiar to all who have read our Elizabethan 
writers. Who does not at once recall those 
immortal scenes at the ‘Boar’s Head* in which 
that magnificent old scoundrel Jack Falstaff 
played so prominent a part 1 . How the madcap 
Prince and his companion Poins so sadly per- 
plexed the unfortunate Francis with . his .ever- 
lasting ‘ Anon, anon, sir, 5 and his interjected 
orders to ‘ Look down into the Pomegranate.’ 
It was customary, it seems, to have small 
windows or loopholes between the various apart- 
ments, for what reason it were perhaps hard to 
say, unless to facilitate that interchange of com- 
pliments customary between parties who were 
using different chambers in the same tavern. 
These courtesies usually took the form of the 
present of a piece of sugar wrapped up in white 
paper which the waiters kept ready to hand. 
Our forefathers were fond of correcting the 
acidity of their wine by this addition, and it 
was quite the correct thing to send by the drawer 
one of these packets to the neighbouring apart- 
ment if any friends or acquaintances were there. 

There is a story anent ‘Rare Ben Jonsou’ 
worth giving here. He was at a tavern when 
Bishop Corbet came into the next room. Ben 
called for a quart of raw wine, and gave it to 
the tapster: ‘ Sirrah,’ says he, ‘carry this to the 
■ gentleman in the next chamber, and tell him I 
sacrifice my service to him.’ The fellow did so. 
‘ Friend,’ says Corbet, * I thank him for his love ; 
but. prithee tell him from me that he is mis- 
taken, for sacrifices are always burnt ’ — an allu- 
sion, of course, to the practice of heating wine, 
so frequently met with at this time. The spec- 
tacle of the bishop and the playwright exchang- 
ing compliments and bandying jokes in a tavern 
shows that the union of ‘Church and Stage’ 
was not such a far-off dream even in those early 
days. Manners differ, however ; and it is scarcely 
likely that we shall hear of the Bishop of London 
and Mr Irving discussing the question over a 
bottle of wine at a Strand bar. 

It seems to have been expedient, if not neces- 
sary, to cultivate a certain acquaintance, not to 


say familiarity, with the ‘ drawers ’—attendants 
whose duty, as is obvious from their title, was 
originally to draw the wine from, the casks, but 
who were probably after a time merely waiters, 
fetching and. carrying to and from the cellar. 
Dekker, in his Gull’s Hornbook , says : ‘Your first 
compliment shall be to grow inwardly acquainted 
with the drawers to learn their names and dive 
into their inclinations. The use which you shall 
| make of this familiarity is, that if you want 


money five or six days together, you may still 
pay the reckoning with the most gentlemanlike 
language :: “ Boy, fetch me money from the bar. 5 ” 
Does not Prince Hal declare : * Sirrah, I am 
sworn brother to a leash of drawers, and can 
call them all by their Christian names. They 
call drinking deep, dying scarlet. But sweet 
Ned, to sweeten which name of Ned I give thee 
this, pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now into 
my hand by an undor-skinker.’ Bishop Earle, 
in that curious little collection of satires which 
he calls Micro-cosmoijraphiv , has a satirical word 
to say of the tavern and its attributes. ‘The 
drawers are the civilest people in it, men of 
good bringing up, and howsoever we esteem of 
them, none can boast more j ustly of their high 
calling’ He is very severe, though not unduly 
so, judging from many other accounts we have 
of the habits of Jacobean times. ‘ The taverne 
is a degree above an alehouse, whore men are 
drunke with more credit and apologia. It is a 
broacher of more newes than hogs-heada, and 
more jests than newes, which are sulct up here 
by some spungie braine. Men come here to 
make merry, but indeed make a noise. A melan- 
choly man would finde huere matter to worke 
upon to see heads as brittle as glasses, and often 
broken. A house of sinne you may call it, but 
not a house of darkuesse, for the candles are 
never out.’ 

What was chiefly drunk in these bare and com- 
fortless rooms, with more mirth and laughter per- 
chance than accompany our more decorous meet- 
ings? Sack — that favourite beverage, whose 
identity has puzzled almost eveiy commentator 
on the period — of course conies first. The word 
at once brings before us the ‘ fat knight,’ that 
mountain of ribaldry and wit, who towers above 
all his compeers on a footing not to he easily 
shaken ; dissolute, dishonest, unctuous, plausible, 
yet withal jolly and lovable Jack Falstaff. He 
seems to have been everlastingly imbibing sack. 
Was lie not tauntingly called ‘ Sir John Sack-and- 
Sugar?’ (An epithet, by the way, bestowed in cer- 
tain parts of the country on an evil spirit in the 
times when witchcraft and devilry were believed 
in.) Did not the tavern bill surreptitiously 
abstracted from his pocket contain nearly eight 
shillings debited to the account of his favourite 
beverage, while bread was ignominiously dismissed 
for a solitary halfpenny ! ‘ Oh, monstrous,’ indeed. 

What, then, was this ‘sack?’ From the con- 
stant mention of sugar in connection therewith, 
one may not unnaturally conclude it to have been 
an acid wine ; but beyond this, there is little to go 
by. Its price some two years after Shakespeare’s 
death was, according to Peacham, two shillings a 
quart; but its precise character seems veiled in 
obscurity as thick as . the fumes to which it 
doubtless often gave rise in the miniums of too 
ardent devotees. We know that the Bard has 
committed an anachronism in allowing Falstaff 
sack at ail, since, until the time of Henry VIII,, 
the vintners sold no wines but ‘white and claret,’ 
all others being dispensed by the apothecary for 
medicine. This, however, is but a trifle com- 
pared with the gain we have in those glorious 
scenes from which we have, quoted. Tt has been 
supposed to be a corruption of vin see; or so 
called from being carried in a sack, ‘as the 
Spaniards do;’ or, according to Ritson, ‘a liquor 
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compounded of sherry, cider, and sugar.’ But 
whatever it may have been — and space precludes 
such discussion here — certain it is that it held 
high favour for generations, and quenched the 
thirst of many a noble gentleman and many a 
milling blade from Tudor to Stuart. Claret, 
Alicante, Brown, Bastard, were all favourite 
drinks of the time, the first-named apparently 
little esteemed, judging front the low price. 

The use of sugar and spices with wine was not 
confined to sack. Our worthy ancestors were 
very sweet-toothed old fellows, and loved to 
modify the taste of the grape by infusing all 
manner of appetising accessories. Here are a 
couple of receipts for compounding tasty bever- 
ages, both taken from an unpublished manuscript 
of Kill : ‘Raw wine prepared with honey and 
spices, called Clared, is made often of ten parts of 
whyte wine, one part of honey with a sufficient 
quantitie of cinnamone and ginger.’ — ‘ Raw wine 
prepared with sugar and spices, called Vinum 
rlippocraticum, commonly Hippoeras, is usually 
made of ten parts black wyne, live of white, one 
of sugar, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, and a little 
musk(!). This kymle of artificial! wyne is a very 
pleasant drink, and is to be drunk after meat.’ 
What digestions they must have had ! 

But such devices were' legitimate, and indeed 
looked for. The tavern customer of the seven- 
teenth century liked to have his palate tickled by 
these mysterious concoctions ; what he did not 
bargain for were some of the nefarious and artful 
mauumvres resorted to by the unscrupulous, 
vintner, of which we will briefly notice a few. 
Does not our old friend the hero of Gadshill 
exclaim with indignant emphasis: ‘Piero’s lime 
in this sack too ! There is nothing hut roguery 
to be found in villainous man.’ Putting lime 
into the wine seems to have been a pretty con- 
stant practice, as one finds it frequently referred 
to by the old authors. Sir Richard Hawkins 
notices the fact that ‘ since Spanish wynes came 
into vogue, they are for conservation mixed with 
lime which caused dropsy and other dire dis- 
orders, not forgetting our old enemy ‘ the gouttes.’ 
It seems also to have been used with ale, judging 
from Robert Greene’s remark that ‘a Christian 
exhortation to Mother Bunch would not have 
been amiss, that she should not mixe lime with 
her ale to make it migktie.’ When Bardolph 
desired an engagement as tapster from Dame 
Quickly, do we not remember that he quoted in 
his own favour his ability in ‘ frothing and lim- 
ing V the former process consisting in surrepti- 
tiously introducing a modicum of soap into the 
glass or tankard, in order to produce a goodly 
‘head’ on the liquor. 

But these are by no means all the dodges 
practised on unwary tipplers. There is extant a 
curious little tract of great rarity, called : ‘In 
Vino Veritas, or a Conference betwixt Chip the 
Cooper and Dash the Drawer, discovering some 
Secrets in the Wine-brewing Trade,’ which, 
though somewhat later in date (1698) than the 
period we have been glancing at, may serve 
as a fairly accurate picture of the state of 
affairs for some time previous to its publica- 
tion. Under the influence of the contents of 
their master’s cellar, these two gentlemen give 
some very instructive and curious hints as ; to the 
mysteries of their craft. Wo learn how good 


wine was ‘lowered’ and eked out with ‘Freeze, 
a sorry cider ;’ how raw beef was thrown into 
‘fretting wines’ for them to feed upon; how a 
‘ Brother of ours that lives not far from Ludgate 
Church, boasted that lie had drawn Champagne, 
Burgundy, Chablais, and other curious and costly 
wines out of the very same cask !’— a feat remind- 
ing us of the conjuring entertainments of our 
boyhood, when that wonderful gentleman in 
evening dress poured all sorts of liquors from a 
single bottle. 

Then, too, it seems to have been the custom 
to ‘ tip ’ the drawer a few pence to procure better 
wine, ‘ whereas, alas ! we must draw such as our 
master orders so the too generous drinker 
might have kept his money for some better 
purpose ; and no wonder the speaker confesses 
that ‘ a brazen face is essentially necessary to our 
profession,’ and that ‘ we drawers laugh loud and 
long at those poor animals that resort to our 
houses.’ 

To give the vintner his due, however, we must 
take it that his customers also had their faults, 
and that the trade was not without its drawbacks. 
Dekker’s advice, that ‘ no man counterfeit himself 
drunk to free his purse from the danger of the 
shot,’ points to a rather shabby custom of trying 
to obtain refreshment at the very low price of 
nothing, a custom prevalent, he says, ‘amongst 
gentlemen.’ It is to he feared he was rather a 
bad judge of the article. He gives two other 
admonitions-— namely, ‘Not to look at the hill, 
look only at the total and ‘At your departure, 
to kiss mine hostess or to accept the courtesy of 
the cellar’ (that is, a complimentary glass) ; with 
which recollection of social amenities as practised , 
in the days of King James, we take our leave of 
the subject and close these notes. 
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By Thomas St E. Hake. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. THE MASTER. 


A certain house, standing on the Thames’ bank 
above Battersea Reach, was a noted landmark for 
many years. From its pointed gables and stacks 
of crooked chimneys, down to its terrace by the 
river-side, it showed signs of antiquity, and with 
it neglect. There were deep cracks and wrinkles 
in the brick walls ; and the terrace balustrade 
was crumbling, like a row of old teeth, and fast 
falling to decay. A green mossy coating covered 
the stonework ; and in the crevices there were 
weeds and coarse blades of grass. At the corner 
of the terrace was a notice-hoard leaning over the 
water as on crutches ; and upon this board was 
written, in washed-out letters, ‘To he Let on 
Lease.’ With the light of the sunset upon it, 
exposing all these weak points to view, the house 
would scarcely seem to have a long lease to run. 
Its windows were thickly coated with dust, except 
the two large terrace windows. These were as 
scrupulously clean as the spectacles on the face of 
an old person. 

When the sun had set and the remaining light 
upon the river was fast ebbing like the tide, these 
terrace windows were thrown open. The interior, 
as it now appeared, was a large and lofty studio — 
a studio crowded with pictures— some in their , 
frames and some without ; some turned towards 
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the walla ; and others partly hidden by pieces of 
antique furniture and statuettes. Standing in 
the midst of this (Mnis was a tall handsome man 
of forty or forty-five. His sensitive face —indeed, 
his whole attitude— showed him to be deeply 
absorbed in giving the last touches, with hand 
and. soul, to the life-size, picture, of a young girl. 
His look was fervent: it expressed something 
more than artistic ardour for the work almost 
achieved. He seemed to worship the picture as 
much as though there were actual life in the eyes, 
half shadowed by their own dark lashes ; in the 
half-parted lips that seemed on. the point of 
speaking. The pretty head in this painting was 
thrown back, and rested on the high arm of an 
■ old chair, into which the girl had sunk. The 
hands were clasped behind the head, and the 
white arms were half hidden by the masses of 
auburn hair. This figure was. so delicately 
draped, so masterfully conceived in every detail 
of light and shadow, that it seemed to symbolise 
the twilight that still, lay in the western sky. 

The last touch had been given ; the brush had 
been thrown aside. A troubled look now came 
ever the artist’s face. He turned his eyes towards 
a corner of the room, where a quantity of drapery 
was arranged, where a quaint oaken chair stood 
in the foreground with tigers’ skins lying about. 
It was the look of one who saw something beyond 
the old chair and the drapery around it : it was 
the look of the poet who in his fancy had placed 
the figure there, just as it reposed in the paint- 
ing before him He stood with his head bent 
and with a look of tears in his eyes before this 
empty chair, as though something that he loved 
was gone out of his life and yet was in some way 
present. A knock at the hall door startled him. 
It was now dark, and he hastened to. light the 
chandelier and to draw the heavy curtains across 
the windows. This done— though not before the 
knock had been repeated— he went out to open 
the door. A young fellow came quickly in, and 
received a warm welcome from the artist. As 
they crossed the hall— a dark echoing place, with 
a great winding staircase— the artist placed an 
arresting hand playfully on his friend’s shoulder 
and said : ‘ Stay, Fenwick ; not so fast. You 
are always so impatient’ 

‘ Of course I am, Millward,’ was the reply. ‘ I 
have come on purpose to’ — — Fenwick stopped 
abruptly ; they had entered the studio while 
speaking, and the picture had caught his eye. 

‘Who is she'?’ Fenwick said at last, and in a 
tone almost of supplication, as he glanced at the 
artist and then round the room. 

A slight shade, came over Millward’s face, but 
he made no answer. 

‘ I recognise her,’ Fenwick went on, his eyes 
resting once more upon Mill ward’s painting, ‘in 
nearly all your pictures ; and I have often asked 
yon who she is.— Ah !’ he added, laughingly, 
* she’s some lady of title, I suspect— some lovely 
princess, whose incognita you. have sworn to pre- 
serve 3 for you seldom show any one except me 
any work that has this face in it ! — Have I made 
a, shrewd guess this time?’ 

Millward shook his head and drew a deep sigh, 
which he made no effort to conceal. 

‘ Then why not introduce me to your beautiful 
model ? Why, she must have been here a. thou- 
sand times ! How is it I ’ve never seen her V 


Millward laughed in rather an odd way, as 
Fenwick thought, and raising the window-, 
curtain, looked but eagerly upon the, river, but 
only for a moment. Sinking back into a seat, lie 
replied : ‘ My dear Fenwick, wlmt motive could 
I have for keeping you and any model of mine 
apart T 

Fenwick was on the point of answering, when 
the sound of oars on the river, close under the 
window, reached his ear. Mill ward ' had risen, 
and . again drawing a fold of the curtain aside, 
glanced out, and then turned to his friend. ‘ Ex- 
cuse . my leaving you,’ said lie, hurriedly, ‘it ’s 
old Gunning come to take me on the river.’ 

: ‘You won’t be long?’ ' 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I’ll amuse myself while you’re away,’ 
said Fenwick, ‘ by studying your picture.’ He 
tlirew himself as he spoke into a chair in front 
of Millward’s painting and lit a cigarette. ‘By 
the bye,’ he added in his laughing way, ‘why 
not bring back the model with you?’ 

He regretted his words the moment they were 
uttered, they appeared to produce such a painful 
effect upon Millward. His face grew deeply 
troubled ; he looked round the studio distractedly, 
tried to speak, then turning away, went quickly 
out. 

Fenwick watched him cross the terrace. It 
was now bright moonlight on the river. A boat 
had dropped alongside, and a man who looked 
like an old sailor was securing the boat against 
the strong ebb-tide. Millward took bis place 
in the stern, and tlie boatman began to pull up 
stream. Fenwick noticed that his friend looked 
eagerly about him as the skiff made gradual way 
against the current. Re-entering the studio ami 
again seating himself before the picture, Fenwick 
looked at it long and earnestly. 

For some years -past John Fenwick had been 
Millward’s pupil ; and ever since the day he had 
come to him, and liad caught glimpses of this 
lovely face peeping out among the many pictures 
that had always crowded the studio, he had felt 
great curiosity about the original. But the. pupil 
: could, never persuade the master by any device 
to even speak of this model ; and Fenwick would 
long ago have been convinced that the model had 
no existence — none outside the artist’s brain — had 
not some new picture periodically filled him with 
wonder and unutterable delight. For Millward 
constantly reproduced her, not only with all the 
maturing beauty of face and form— just as a 
young girl would mature as days went by— but 
he seemed to gain greater mastery over his art. 
The girl that Fenwick now looked upon in this 
picture was a maiden of twenty or twenty-one, 
in all the perfection of. her womanly beauty. But 
a strange surmise— a very strange one on Fen- 
wick’s part— bad suddenly come to him. He had 
often watched the master, when he knew him to 
be too deeply abstracted to be conscious of being 
observed, giving some life-touch to a painting 
of this mystic girl ; and then it was that the 
thought flashed upon him, as Millward’s far-off 
look would return to the canvas, that the spirit 
of this beautiful model was in tlie studio, visible 
only to the master. 

Fenwick sat there, before the painting, ponder- 
ing these, tilings.. If he could but conjure up 
such a vision — if such a beautiful shadow-form 
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would only but once appear to him ! This 
picture of Millward’s, this marvellous work, had 
awakened in him a deeper, and more passionate 
love of art. This was his ideal — the model he .■ 
sought for everywhere. With such a model to 
paint from, he might even aspire, some day, to 
produce a masterpiece, as Millward had done. 

He took up a pencil and opened a sketch-book, 
seized with a sudden and irresistible impulse to 
make some beginning } and he soon became so 
absorbed in his work, so impressed with the idea 
•of a spirit-model wandering- about in this old 
studio, that' he never heeded when the sound of 
oars came faintly in from the river. A moment- 
ary thought occurred to him that Millward was 
coming back ; but as the sound gradually ceased, 
the recollection of it also ceased, and this pencil- 
sketch held possession of his fancy. It was soon 
finished — an excellent conception, one that might 
develop on canvas into a work of art in which 
the master would discover something, perhaps, 
more than mere promise of future greatness. 
But how could it ever come to that — ever come 
within sight of his ambitious design, unless a 
model comparable with Mill ward’s could be 
found ? 

• Impossible! He threw down his pencil and 

| sketch-book in despair. He had half risen from 

his seat with the intention of lighting another 
cigarette, when a slight movement of the window- 
curtain caught his eye. In another moment a 
young and shapely hand, with long expressive 
fingers, grasped the folds and held them back. 

• And scarcely had Fuftwick decided to conceal 
: himself behind one of the numerous objects of 

art that encumbered the studio, when the curtain 
was lifted still higher, and the figure of a girl 
with a face like the one in Milhvard’s picture 
came timidly in with the moonlight. 

verbially a business requiring peculiar, shrewdness, 
and affording plentiful opportunity for sharp prac- 
tice. Half an hour at a gathering like, that of 
the Moss o’ Balloch gives one a glimpse of some 
curious customs and some odd types of character, 
with a breath of an atmosphere quite of its own 
sort. 

A noisy scene it is, between the shouting of 
rustic jockeys, the neighing and trampling of 
beasts, and the vociferations of the motley crew 
of camp-followers who manage to make a liveli- 
hood at such gatherings in a hundred nondescript 
ways. One has to keep his eyes about him, or in 
an unsuspecting moment he may be knocked over 
and trodden into the turf by some wildly-galloping 
cart-horse exhibiting its action. Since early morn- 
ing the constituent parts of the fair have been 
coming in. First of all, the refreshment vendors 
— decent innkeepers of the neighbourhood who 
have obtained a field-license for the day— busied 
themselves with erecting their canteens of rough 
boards. Then the amusement providers, some of 
whom had encamped on the ground all night, 
began to set up their rough booths and stands of 
all sorts. Presently the beasts began to arrive, 
rough-coated nags mostly, in strings of a dozen or 
twenty, each string led by a wild eateran of 
a groom, mounted without saddle on one of 
the steeds. Last and most important, the sellers 
and possible buyers themselves put in an appear- 
ance— -old farmers jogging along comfortably be- 
hind easy ponies, and young' fellows, vain of their 
turn-out, who endeavoured to come upon the 
ground with some show and dash — and by eleven 
o’clock the business of the day is in full swing. 

Foremost in the field arc the dealers, a race 
' of quick, sly wit, shrewd and voluble, leading a 
somewhat rough and haphazard life. Worth more, 
as a rule, than they seem to he, some of these loud- 
voiced, broad-shouldered men tramping about 
heavy-shod and whip in hand among their beasts, 
may be tenants each of half-a-dozen farms, and he 
able to put upon the market six or seven score 
horses of all sorts. Each man’s turn-out is ranged 
, by itself, generally a motley array. Every other 
minute some one of the steeds will be picked 
out from the row and sent trotting, galloping, 
and capering about the field, to show its paces 
before a possible customer, a good deal sometimes 
on a lucky day being made by the ragged hangers- 
on who act as grooms and jehus. Horses for 
sale are known by the fact of their ^ wearing 
rope halters ; while a wisp of straw plaited into 
the tail intimates that an , animal has changed 
owners. 

It is somewhat amusing to watch a couple of 
dealers or a dealer and some bluff old farmer 
on the point of completing ft bargain. The 
intending purchaser has cautiously gone over 
the points of the horse — lifting its l'ect one after 
another to inspect the hoofs, examining its teeth 
to make sure of its age, and finally watching it 
trot and gallop down the field. As the animal 
is being led hack at a walking pace the farmer 
turns slowly round. The dealer’s hand goes up 
in the air : ‘Twenty-five pound ! Say the word.’ 

‘ Twenty-four,’ says the farmer doggedly. c Split 
the difference — twenty-four ten and she ’s yours.’ 

‘ Done, then !’ 

... .. The dealer spits in his palm, and the two men’s 

1 hands come smack together, the bargain being 
-rrr-r==~-==^^ 

, AT A NORTH-COUNTRY HORSE-FAIR. 

Notwithstanding the inroads of modern monthly 
auctions and the facilities of carriage to city mar- 
kets, the ancient institution of local' fairs for the 
sale of farm -stock of all kinds still survives and 
flourishes in certain districts of Scotland. Regu- 
larly yet, as the accustomed day returns, farmers 
and dealers from far and near gather at their 
; immemorial place of meeting to do business or to 
see what is going on. One may wonder how the 
date is remembered. No advertisement of the 
approaching function appears to be made ; never- 
theless, as if by intuition, early on the morning 
of the wonted day the roads of the neighbourhood 
begin to be alive with wayfarers of all sorts 
; making for the wonted spot, and the fair never 
fails. It can he understood how the recurrence 
of a great gathering like Falkirk Tryst on Sten- 
housumuir should he memorable enough j , some 
of the stock which appears there for sale has to be 
on the road for weeks beforehand. But lesser 
gatherings are attended with as much regularity, 
and the fact would seem to illustrate how far 
habit in a quiet existence may become a second 
■ nature. 

There are sheep-fairs and cattle-fairs and fee- 
ing-fairs, the last being a half-yearly market for 
the engaging of servants. But a character all its 
own belongs to the horse-fair. l.ts tone is racier 
than that of the others, horse-deal iug being pro- 

fa — 
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completed by that occult proceeding. Forthwith 
the money is paid, the expectant groom receives 
his * consideration,’ and the steed is led away by 
its new owner. 

All bargains of course are not quite so promptly 
concluded. Occasionally the two men will be 
seen standing for several minutes, each with 
hand in air ready to seal the transaction, but 
haggling over the difference of a few shillings, 
and perhaps doing no business after all. Some- 1 
times, though not so often as might he supposed, j 
an adjournment to one of the neighbouring can- 
teens assists or celebrates the changing hands of 
stock. 

As might he expected, the gentler sex is con- 
spicuous by its absence from the field. Excep- 
tions to the rule, however, there are. A good 
woman here and there, a widow perhaps, carrying 
on her husband’s farm, may have come to pur- 
chase a dairy pony. With skirts tucked well up 
out of the mud, these managing women, pretty 
certain as to what they want, niaybe seen step- 
ping energetically out and in among the animals, 
taking no advice unless themselves assured of its 
reason, and by no means getting the worst of a 
bargain when it comes to actual business. 

A few gentlemen’s coachmen may be observed 
making purchases for their masters’ stables ; and, 
investors of a very different class, hucksters of 
, the countryside and small ‘ merchants,’ here and 
there hang about to pick up anything cheap 
enough for their purpose. One of these, a coal- 
merchant, one year bought a steed for a pound ; 
but afterwards considered himself badly aggrieved, 
as he purchased one at next fair for seven-aud- 
? sixpence. 

But besides the actual sellers and buyers in 
such a scene, there is always a motley crowd of 
hangers-on, the peculiar race who make it iheir 
business to attend fair after fair in continual suc- 
cession throughout the country, practising devices 
of familiar antiquity, and getting a living by their 
wits anyhow. There is the ‘cheap-jack,’ whose 
voice can bo heard all day from his cart hectoring 
his crowd of rustic customers with a strident 
‘ Sold again ! ’Alf a crown for the next lot ! 
who sells or £ gives away ’ more watches in an 
afternoon than many jewellers do in six months, 
and whose rapid transference of hard-earned 
money from other pockets to his own in exchange 
for utterly worthless trifles affords a striking 
illustration of the advantage possessed by brains 
over mere muscle. 

There are shooting-galleries, presided over by 
young ladies of fascinating aspect, insinuating 
address, and picturesque if somewhat faded attire 
— young ladies who, amid all their rude sur- 
roundings, are perfectly well able to take care 
of themselves. ‘Aunt Sally’ is in evidence in 
all her glory, ready to undergo any amount of 
ill-treatment for a modest consideration, oven 
rewarding, woman-like, her most skilful attackers 
with gifts of brown-paper cigars and other valu- 
ables. There is the invariable cocoa-nut man, 
ever ready to demonstrate the fiase, with which a 
nut may he thrown through the hole in his board, 
apd equally ready with a consolatory and encour- 
aging word to his customers when they miss. 
And wandering minstrels of all sorts— tatterde- 
malion pipers, fiddlers, and penny-whistle players 
—seeking to inspire at once the patriotism and 


the generosity of the crowd, are to be both seen 
and heard about the field. 

Naturally at a horse-fair there is not so great a 
gathering of the showman element as at a l'eeiug- 
i’air, the great patrons of the shows, the farm- 
servants, being present in fewer numbers, the 
inspiring influence of their sweethearts being 
lacking, and the occasion altogether being a less 
jovial one. Nevertheless, somehow, a sprinkling 
of :. the. . minor caterers of . amusement always 
appears, and without the presence of these the 
function would want one of its characteristic 
features. . ■ ■ . 

A strange rude life they lead, these Bohemians 
of the hedgeside and the country byways ; and 
the peep behind the scenes which is here and 
there afforded by their rough-and-ready camping 
arrangements suggests curious speculation upon 
the advantages of a contented spirit. Something 
of romance still lingers about these people and 
their ways. Among them yet, mingling with the 
various flotsam and jetsam of civilisation, is to be 
found a remnant of the Ishmael Romany, that 
dreamy-blooded, passion-haunted race, doomed to 
wander the earth with a destiny unfulfilled and 
to disappear. And under the primitive rag 
tent and within the curious houses on wheels 
lingers yet in actual fact the material of many a 
strange story. 

People travel far to east and west every year 
to study types and manners ; but in many a 
coiner like this near borne, if time were given to 
the study of it, it would still be possible to dis- 
cover tilings sufficiently quaint, interesting, and 
suggestive. 


A SUMMER SOLITUDE. 

IhiOAB slopes, robed regally in purple ling, 

Where green moist moss and scented thyme lie hid ; 

; And harebells hang the wind-stirred grass amid ; 
And ferns and foxgloves fringe the peat-stained spring. 

Here flames a yellow tuft of furze, and there, 

A narrow patch of vivid colour shows . 

Tlie ant-built hillocks where the cistus grows ; 

Aud ruddy bracken starts up everywhere, 

The scattered sheep stray singly o’er the waste ; 

Above, the plover sounds his plaintive pipe ; 

Out yonder rise a pair of startled snipe, 

And seek fresh shelter with a timid haste. 

‘ And far out west there gleams the wide gray main — 

A silver glory where the sun-sprite spills 
His subtle charm — and ’neafch the northern lulls 
Faint smoke goes up of cities of the plain, 

A silent solemn place and holy ground, 

Where God speaks in a still small voice, which they 
Hear not who hurry by ; but those who stay, 

And hearken, catch the tender whispered sound, 

And hearing, gain a strange, strong peace of heart ; 

... A new sweet patience for the pains of life ; 

A calmer courage, for its stern fierce strife ; 

A conscious power to do a nobler part. 

G. Duncan Gkky. 
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LESSONS, MY DEARS! 


A familiar figure of the present day is the 
| pale-faced, lanky, all-shoulder-and-elbow school- j 
girl just entering her teens. Her frocks are 
in a chronic state of requiring new ‘false hems 5 
--the modern substitute for the tucks to be 
let down, which were the bane of the last gene- 
ration — and between her f ai ntly-discernible waist 
and obtrusive waistband there exists a vast and 
hopeless gulf. She is tolerably sure to have 
cold feet and hands. She almost invariably 
runs to a pink nose, if not to pink eyelids. 
Usually, she is rather silent. If not haunted 
by the ghosts of Lessons past, she is brooding 
over the looming shadows of Lessons to come ; 
if not chewing the cud of good or bad marks 
already received, she ponders deeply over what 
of these the future may have in store. Away 
from the desk or the piano she has no real exist- 
ence. 

Moreover, as her mind seldom wanders out- 
side the narrow precincts which bound her own 
little world, she is — unless possessed of an. excep- 
tionally forcible character — still less of a listener 
than a talker. 

See her at the luncheon table, for instance. 
At luncheon she appears ; it is her dinner, and 
too often her one solid meal in the day— -but 
it is not honest hunger— would it were ! — which 
prevents her finding anything worthy of her 
attention in the conversation held by her elders. 
We will suppose — it is rather a wild supposition, 
but still it does sometimes happen that the 
luncheon table is the centre of really interesting 
talk on notable topics — we will suppose that it 
lias chanced to become so on an occasion; does 
our solemn- visaged little wiseacre pay any heed 
to what is being said? Not a bit of her. It 
is not her business. She has not been given 
that conversation : to learn ; and she is stolidly 
averse towards acquiring knowledge in any other 
form than through the legitimate channel of 


her daily tasks. Those she has got to worry 
through, and that is enough for her. 

Enough? It is a vast deal too much, and 
that is the simple truth about the matter. The 
poor little head and brain are already fully 
charged to the brim — the intelligence as it were 
met and provided for. The girl is being ‘taught’ 
everything, and nothing is left for lier to learn 
of herself. Is it likely that she can manifest 
the slightest desire to put forth hand or foot 
in devising paths on her own account, when 
she is being made to march in the regulation 
step from morn to night along the hard high- 
way? 

She is ‘being educated 5 — that is to say, she 
has been put into a mortar and is being pestled 
into shape. From that shape every original 
bias has to he eliminated. It is like the gristle 
which the careful cook picks out and throws 
away when mincing her beef j. your true-born 
chef wants none of it, neither does the parent 
nor guardian want any girl-gristle; they want 
a nicely minced-up young lady, moulded to 
pattern. All extraneous interests, all curiosity 
regarding the great world or its ways, all unor- 
thodox sympathies, all special yearnings and 
aspirations, come under the head of ‘gristle 5 
in the process now being gone through — in the 
drone, drone, drone of ‘Lessons 5 from one hour 
to another. 

‘Lessons, my dears,’ is read in the eye of the 
governess, as morning by morning she sails out 
of the dining-room at the conclusion of family 
prayers ; and ‘ Lessons, my dears, 5 the same 
eye announces again in the first pause at the 
close of f the luncheon -dinner. Meekly the poor 
preceptress departs, and meekly follow the little 
flock. They have no digestions to be considered ; 
no pause for health’s or pleasure’s sake need be 
thought of for them. 

Oh yes ; they have their daily walk— an hour 
in the morning, an hour in the afternoon ; 
perhaps in the summer-time they may even stroll; 
outside again in ’ the cool of the evening. But 
Lessons must be first, of course. So says mamma, 
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1m calm unconscious air. YonrBritiali matron OTu.ll portion of fa.wle.lge rticl, te ddibw- 
is so very unconscious, so absolutely innocent ately, as it were, injected into the young, and 
of committing the very slightest offence against that the real, the useful, the pmiciml lessons 
her own flesh and blood, nay, she is so entirely they need, and by which their future lives will 

convinced that she is doing the very best she can be guided, are not to be found under the head 

for them in every possible way, by thus ordaining of ‘ Lessons, my clears . , V , 

and inculcating the- doctrine that ‘Lessons must A girl ought to be taught to think, to observe, 
he first of course,’ that it is almost a hopeless to reflect ; but if she is given no time wherein 

task to endeavour to undeceive her. to exercise these powers, if every day and every 

Lessons must be first— before everything. Well, hour is so filled up, so portioned out, and so 
perhaps not before religion ; but certainly before settled for her by authority, how is she ever, m 
food, exercise, fresh air, sleep. The drowsy head homely phrase, to ‘feel her feetf Her powers 
must be shaken up from the pillow at an early both of nnnd and of body are undermined by 
hour— -long before papa, or mamma, or any elder the constant wear and tear of endless tasks. She 
folks in the house are astir; and the fretful, is enfeebled and incapacitated. Her faculties 
shivering starved, and only half-roused school- are warped. Intelligence itself, when driven 
girl set°to practise in a room in which, if it between the shafts unceasingly along one beaten 
be mid-winter, a fire lias just been lighted, or track, will cease to gaze with any interest che- 
at other seasons has not been lit at all ! In where. Turned loose upon a common _ full, of 
some exceptionally careful households there may flowers and grasses, the same becomes straightway 
be accorded before this ordeal a glass of milk no better than a wilderness. , . 

—cold and heavy on the stomach at that hour ; Holidays bring but a partial beneht in the 
but the good, warm, nourishing breakfast above cases. The body may recuperate itself, 
which should always precede brain-work in the but the mind cannot. What is the little maul 
case of every growing girl, is either delayed to do? How shall she pass the time? She can- 
I until she has accomplished her hour’s study, or not he always at play ; she wearies of doing 
not given at all. The mind is gorged— the body nothing ; yet she has no energy for doing any- 
is starved. thing. To read would be purest drudgery ; to 

And so on throughout the day. The parent draw, to sing, to cultivate a single accomplish- 
who‘ considers that during the brief hours of meat would all savour of the hated ‘Lesson’, 
winter sunshine it is as well to curtail the hours. , She can fancy nothing— settle to nothing, 
morning tasks to a single hour or so, and post- Hard-worked anil hard-driven as she has been 
pone the principal tuition to the afternoon, by throughout her young career, she has never been 
which time the sky is apt to cloud over and taught one thing, and that is to employ herself; 
raw mists to steal over the face of the land, with her it has ever been either ‘Lessons, my 


: has, in the eyes of her acquaintances who arc 
■ educationists proper, a very poor idea of develop' 
ins mental culture. They ‘wonder at her’— 


dears,’ or else — idleness. 

Is there anything tube done? There is this. 
Curtail the hours during which schoolroom rule 


behind backs. They consider she ‘does not do is all in all. Permit some intervals of real 

her daughters justice.’ And one speaker will leisure — not enforcing anything to be done in 

! narrate how many hours a day her dear girls these. Leave them to be dealt - with by their 
are closeted with their ‘Fraulein;’ and another owner herself. Surely she has a right to own 
will cap the recital with the extra dose admin- some little bits of her own life here and there, 
istered by her ‘Mademoiselle;’ while the pale When not worn out by ceaseless tasks, she will 
drawn faces and the round stooping backs of fill them sensibly enough, if she fe a sensible 
: the unfortunate objects of their tenderness, count child; and if not, she will at least fill them as 
for nothing as compared with Adela’s proficiency well as you, her guardian, could do in such a 
in music, or Ethel’s fluency in French. case. Don’t take all the ‘go’ out of her with 

The doctor, he knows. He knows the meaning endless supervision. She wants to go her own 

of those listless movements and lack-lustre eyes, way and follow her own heat, at times. Con- 

But of what avail is his knowledge? He may sider that the time will come when she will have 

gently hint at the necessity of the chest expanding to do this, and why not prepare and train for 
and the muscles developing ; but he will be met such a time ? You will not always be at her 
by the cold rejoinder, ‘My daughters have abund- elbow ; draw away from it once in a while, now. 
auce of exercise; they have a backboard in And as for that eternal ‘practising,’ can any- 
th© schoolroom : they are not great eaters by thing be said to check or moderate this pest? 
nature!’ In how few cases is there any real result; how 

It. is hard in the teeth of * Lessons, my dears,’ few are musicians by nature, 
which is written on every line of the matron’s It may of course he replied to this that even 

visage, to insist on it tliat the slow, formal a little musical ability may be useful in after- 

walk is not exercise, that the backboard is not life, may cultivate the ear, and teach appreciation, 
. rest, that healthy : hunger, has to be inaugurated if nothing else. Granted, but that is _ not the 
—sown, asitwere — and is not a genuine product point. Enough musical tuition to acquire these 
• of poor enfeebled soil. can be surely gained without hours and hours spent 

How, that the girl in her teens has much to in drumming scales, and rendering and re-render- 
, learn, and that she has arrived at the age for ing difficult passages of ‘pieces’ never destined 
receiving instruction, no one will think of deny- to delight any mortal ear. It makes one’s heart 
ing. She ought undoubtedly to get rid of a ache to see the victim to these going through 
certain amount of ignorance through the direct her daily drudgery, and to know how' valueless 
medium of schoolroom routine ; hut may a word it is. 

be here put forth to- suggest that it is but a very As for the hideous folly of enacting that it 
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shall he gone through fasting, and at an hour' 
of the day when Nature is at her lowest ebb, 
requiring a fillip instead of a drain, this is a 
matter which requires stronger language and 
more eloquent denunciation than the present 
writer dares to give. 


DUHAEESQ’S DAUGHTER. 

CHAPTER XXVII. — MEDICAL OPINION. 

The great London doctor to whom Haviland 
Dumaresq submitted his case in due form next 
day, shook his head gravely when the famous 
thinker detailed his symptoms to him with some 
very small mental reservations. For we none of 
us tell the whole truth to doctors. Even a philo- 
sopher can hardly be trusted to make a clean 
breast of it to his medical adviser ; and Duma- 
resq, though he admitted in part the opium, 
glided gently and gracefully over that painful 
part of the subject. But Sir Anthony Wraxall 
(for it was no less a man than that celebrated 
physician) didn’t need to be told to what extent 
liis patient had persevered in the baneful practice. 

‘ Even you, Mr Dumaresq,’ he said with a smile, 

* who know so well how to regulate the lives of 
all the rest of ns, can’t be trusted at a pinch to 
regulate your own 1 Why, I quote you every 
day to my lady patients as the great authority on 
these questions of nerve; yet your own nerves 
have gone to pieces bodily. “Physician, heal 
thyself,” is il very old cry. I feel its sting 
myself. — Well, well, we must see what we can 
manage to do for you.’ 

‘Not much,’ Haviland Dumaresq answered 
gloomily. 

Sir Anthony gazed hard at him from those 
keen small eyes of his — eyes like a ferret’s, over- 
hung with the heavy black beetling eyebrows, 
— eyes that seemed to peer through you outright 
into the pvofoundest depths and recesses of your 
being. ‘ Von ’re right,’ he answered. ‘ Quite true, 
Mr Dumaresq. With you I may drop profes- 
sional reserve. No use in prophesying smooth 
things to the thinker who worked out the scheme 
of the Encyclopedic Philosophy. I won’t pre- 
tend to give you the little prescription which in 
rather less than no time will make another man 
of you. You’re very well aware that broken- 
down machines can’t be restored by pouring a 
few drops of oil on their bearings. You’re one 
of us in all essentials, and you know far more 
about your own case, no doubt, than all the rest 
oE us put together. I can only aid yon by my 
diagnosis, And I’m afraid I can tell you very 
little in that respect that’s likely to please 
you.’ ■ 

Haviland Dumaresq’s lip trembled. It was 
curious to him to note, however, even in this 
moment' of deep despondency, how much more 
everybody thought ot himself and his work in 
proportion as they approached nearer to his own 
high level. A country doctor would have treated 
him at best (if indeed he knew the cosmical 
philosopher’s name at all) as a mere dabbler with 
some superficial knowledge of animal physiology;: 
Sir Anthony Wraxall, the greatest London con- 
sultant of his day, treated him at least with the 
deepest respect as a high collateral authority on 


his own subject. Dumaresq smiled a grim smile 
of satisfied appreciation. Recognition is dear to 
the; very greatest of men. ‘ I thought as much,’ 
he answered, in his calm impassive way. ‘ I felt, 
myself, things couldn’t go on like this much 
longer. The machine ’s worn out, you say. Then 
you don’t hold out much hope for my life ? The 
mechanism can’t work at such low pressure for 
any time worth speaking of without stopping 
altogether.’ 

Sir Anthony Wraxall shook his head omin- 
ously. ‘ Not for three months certainly,’ he said, 

‘ if you still continue to ply it with opium.’ 

‘ But I ’ve left off opium,’ Dumaresq answered 
with perfect confidence. 

‘ Since when V Sir Anthony asked, peering 
deeply once more into his patient’s widely dilated 
pupils; which still bore evidence of a recent over- 
dose. 

‘Surce yesterday,’ Dumaresq replied in his 
coldest tone and with consummate gravity. 

If any other man had said such a thing to 
him, Sir Anthony Wraxall would have laughed 
outright, and been amply justified in so laughing, 
But the voice in which Dumaresq uttered those 
simple words, with all the earnestness of his 
stoical nature, meant a great deal ; and Sir 
Anthony understood it. ‘I see,’ the great con- 
sultant answered with a very grave face. ‘You 
have promised, no doubt?’ 

And Dumaresq, nodding his gray head sol- 
emnly, made answer with infinite weight : ‘ I have 
promised.’ 

‘In that case,’ Sir Anthony said more cheer- 
fully, taking it for granted at once from the 
man’s mere look that the resolve was enough, 
and that Dumaresq would- do exactly as he 
intended, ‘I think I can guarantee you, with 
moderate cave and a change of climate, from 
eighteen months’ to three years’ respite.’ 

Dumaresq’s face was statuesque in its repose ; 
he never changed colour or moved a muscle. If 
sentence of death had been pronounced for that 
day, he would never have betrayed it in liis 
facial expression. But his heart was very sore 
for poor Psyche, for all that. If he must die so 
soon — and leave Psyche unmarried — he would 
feel he had indeed thrown his life away for 
nothing. But still, three years is a very long, 
time. Much may be done, with energy, in three 
years. Psyche had still the world to choose 
from. How many men would be pleased and 
proud to wed Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter, 
and his guileless Psyche ! 

‘What climate I’ he asked with Spartan brev- 
ity, sparing his emotions, to economise the great 
doctor’s rigid quarter-hour. 

Sir Anthony rubbed his hands together reflec- 
tively, as if grinding out wisdom from his palms 
between them. ‘ What you want,’ he said with 
oracular calm, ‘is rest, change, variety, an open- 
air life, sun, sea, and freedom. “ The palms and 
temples of the South,” you know, and all that 
sort of thing ; you languish for the purple seas, 
as our other great man has somewhere phrased 
it. The Riviera’s not exactly the place for 
you ; overdone, overdone ; too much noise and 
bustle and vulgarity. What you want, with your 
highly-strung nervous temperament, and. your 
wide delight in natural contemplation, is Egypt or 
Algiers ; quiet, solitude, novelty. The Oriental 
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world will perhaps be new to you — though you 
seem to have exhausted universal' nature.’ 

‘ I have never been in the East in my life,’ 
Dumaresq answered gloomily ; for how he was 
to raise the money to go, without trenching on 
his tiny reserve for Psyche, he hadn’t at that 
moment the remotest notion. ■ 

Sir Anthony’s face brightened up. ‘That’s 
well,’ he said, with professional cheeriness. 
Your great doctor makes a point of putting 
the best face on everything. ‘The newer the 
scene, the more likely to suit you. Novelty and 
stir of Oriental life — camels and Arabs and 
sands and date-palms — pyramids and temples 
and sphinxes and Menmons— the bustle of the 
bazaars, the calm of the desert — that’s the kind of 
thing to rouse and stimulate you. Hire a daha- 
beeah and go up the Nile ; or rent a villa at 
Mustapha Sup4rieur. Don’t work, don’t think, 
don’t write, don’t philosophise. Let that teeming 
brain of yours lie fallow for a while. Ride, 
drive, play whist, talk gossip, drink tea, skim 
• the Saturday Review , or the last new novel— -I 
can recommend Onkla — and don’t bother your- 
self in any way about anything or anybody. A 
good French cook, generous diet, sound cham- 
pagne, and a comfortable carriage, will give the 
machine a new lease of life for an extra twelve 
months or two years at anyrate. — You’ve been 
living too sparingly of late, I feel sure. Pulse 
is low and circulation feeble. Change all that ; 
make yourself comfortable wherever you go, and 
treat yourself to every luxury you’ve a mind 
to.’ He snapped his mouth to and looked very 
wise. ’Tis a professional way of announcing to 
your patient in polite pantomime that (with a 
little formality of cash transfer) this interview 
may now terminate. 

_ As for poor Haviland Dumaresq, in his Spartan 
poverty, he fingered in his pocket those hard- 
earned guineas he was to pay so soon for this 
sapient advice, and wondered to himself where 
Sir Anthony thought the money was to come 
from for the dahabeeah and the villa and the 
comfortable carriage, the champagne and the 
cook and the generous diet. Hid he really 
believe the Encyclopedic Philosophy was a 
modern Golconda, or was it a part of Iris stereo- 
typed professional humbug to treat every patient 
as a potential Midas? Dumaresq and Psyche 
had come up to town that morning by third 
class from Petherton ; and by third class they 
would go down again to their home to-morrow, 
A dahabeeah was to them as practically unattain- 
able as a royal yacht; a villa at Algiers -was as 
far beyond their means as Windsor Castle or 
the Winter Palace. 

Sir Anthony glanced at him once more with 
inquiring eyes as he stood there doubtful. ‘But 
mind, no opium ! ’ he added sharply in a sudden 
afterthought. 

The old stoic stared hack at him with profound 
majesty. ‘ I have spoken,’ he said, and made no 
further answer. Sir Anthony saw his mistake 
at once, and with practised tact bowed a hasty 
apology. 

Dumaresq laid down the guineas on the table, 
and went out again to Psyche in the hare little 
anteroom with his heart very sad and his spirits 
sinking. He knew, of course, it couldn’t possibly 
be Egypt ; but somehow or other he must manage 


Algiers. He had only three years left to settle 
Psyche in ! That one thought alone monopolised 
his soul. No time to waste upon foolish flirta- 
tions with penniless painters now ! He must find 
some rich man to make his darling happy ! 

‘ What did he recommend, Papa ?’ Psyche asked, 
all tremulous, as they went sadly down the steps 
together. 

‘ Ten thousand a year and a brand-new consti- 
tution,’ her father answered, with an unwonted 
touch of cynical bitterness. ‘ These great doctors 
are all alike, Psyche. They could cure us at 
once, if only we’d he millionaires of twenty - 
five to please them.’ And in deference to his 
medical attendant’s advice, he hailed a hansom-— 
an unheard-of luxury— and drove off at once to 
the famous oculist’s. . 

The famous oculist, in his turn, after examin- 
ing Psyche’s eyes from every possible point of 
view, dismissed the poor girl herself to the 
waiting-room, and held back her father with 
a courteous waive for a moment’s consultation. 
‘ Mr Dumaresq,’ he said in a very respectful tone, 
‘of course you know as well as 1 myself do 
what’s the matter with this poor young lady. 
It isn’t her eyes themselves, properly speaking, 
that are at fault at. all. It’s mere functional 
disuse of the optic centres, The retina and 
lenses are as right as ninepence. All she needs 
is to rouse herself — to rouse herself. Internal 
causes— I call it that. With an effort of will, 
she could see as well as ever she saw in her life 
again, I assure you.’ 

‘So I thought,’ Haviland Dumaresq answered, 
still unmoved, hut trembling inwardly in every 
nerve. ‘ As this is professional, I won’t hesitate 
to mention to you, in strict confidence, that my 
daughter’s affections have been very severely 
strained of late.’ 

‘I guessed as much,’ Dr Godichau replied, 
letting his pince-nez drop with a sudden move- 
ment from his eyes gracefully. ‘Well, we all 
know the two best prescriptions medical science 
can propose for that. First, change of air. 
Next, change of affections. A new scene, in fact, 
— and a new lover.’ 

Haviland D mnaresq drew himself up " stiffly. 
Pie approved the advice, but not the expression. 
‘I propose to take my daughter abroad,’ he 
answered somewhat curtly, with his grand air. 
‘I wish to give her change of scene and fresh 
ideas. I shall take her out into an unaccustomed 
society, where she may have opportunities of 
forgetting lier unfortunate fancies, whatever they 
may have been, and of forming perhaps new 
friends and new attachments.’ 

‘ One nail knocks out another,’ Dr Godichau 
answered with French sententiousness. 

Haviland Dumaresq wondered in his own soul 
why all oculists have invariably a distinct want 
of sensitiveness. Could it be, he asked himself, 
because they have so often to operate painfully 
on the eye, and the eye is the most delicate of 
human organs ? ‘Well, I’ll try to throw her into 
fresh surroundings,’ he went on coldly, unheeding 
the specialist’s il l- timed remark. * Sir Anthony 
Wraxall, whom I’ve just been consulting on my 
own account, advises me to spend the winter 
in Algiers. Would Algiers, do you think, suit 
my daughter?’ 

‘The very thing !’ Dr Godichau exclaimed 
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with the common medical air of profound con- 
viction. ‘ What the young lady wants is rousing 
— taking out of herself : engaging in the concerns 
of humanity generally. If once you can per- 
suade her to use her eyes— to look about her and 
feel an interest in things — it ’ll be all right. Her 
sight ’ll come back again. Nothing ’a more likely 
to have that result than a totally new Oriental 
society. At Algiers, she’ll be compelled, against 
her will almost, to look at the Arabs and the 
mosques and the fresh forms of life that unfold 
themselves like a panorama before her. The 
young lady ’s never been out of Europe, perhaps 1 
— No ; I thought not. Then nothing could be 
so good. I was going to advise a trip to Italy 
or Spain ; but Africa ’s better, Africa’s better. 
Take her there by all means. And if you can 
find a new nail to knock out the other, so much 
the luckier of course : so much the luckier.’ 

Haviland Dumaresq went back to his shabby 
little hotel in the Strand that day fully deter- 
mined in his own mind upon two tilings: to go 
to Algiers, though the trip should cost him the 
savings of a lifetime ; and to find that rich 
husband for Psyche within the next eighteen 
months, before he himself should be finally 
incapacitated for providing for her future. 

And all this time, the senior partner in the 
firm of Burchell and Dobbs, family solicitors, was 
going about London chuckling silently to him- 
self at the untold wealth already potentially pos- 
sessed, under the will of the late C. A. Linuell, 
deceased, by that lucky young woman, Miss 
Psyche Dumaresq. 

But as for Psyche herself, she felt almost 
happy when her father told her they were to go 
to Algiers, for then she wouldn’t be separated 
for the winter from Geraldine ; and Geraldine 
was now her only confidential and sympathetic 
friend in her great sorrow. 


LAMP OILS. 

The introduction by the Home Secretary of a 
Bill entitled ‘ The Inflammable Liquids Bill,’ 
dealing with the storage, transit, and sale of Lamp 
Oils, has brought into prominence the extra- 
ordinary development of the trade in petroleum, J 
paraffin, naphtha, and other hydrocarbons. When 
Mr Gladstone, in the course of his last visit to 
Midlothian, inspected the works of the Pumpher- 
ston Oil Company, near IJphall, and was shown 
the method of extracting pure white oil from 
flinty rock, and of utilising by-products formerly 
considered waste and unprofitable, he said that 
in the political world it was common to speak 
of revolutionary movements, but that when lie 
learned what was being done in industrial centres, 
he felt the phrase would he much more apposite 
if applied to the changes continually going on in 
trade and commerce. The remark is a true one. 
The growth of national movements, which some- 
times culminate in revolutions and the fall of 
dynasties, undoubtedly attracts more attention 
than the discovery of a natural law, or the appli- 
cation to the service of humanity of substances 
of which the great round world is composed ; 


but in the long run, it is by those who ‘scorn 
delights, and live laborious days’ that the most 
lasting benefits are achieved. It is not necessary 
to depreciate the labours of others when we claim 
the laurel wreath for those who in solitary places, 
or amid the din of industrial life, have worked 
out great problems, or devised means for increas- 
ing the commonweal, and hail them as heroes 
and benefactors. Gaxton, Stevenson, Arkwright, 
and others are the real revolutionaries ; and the 
works they planned have done more to affect the 
lives of the people than all the acts of statesmen 
from Magna Charta to the present day. v 

We speak of mineral oil as if it were a new 
discovery. This is only partially accurate. It 
is certain that its properties were known in the 
days of Miltiades (490 b.c.) ; and it is conjectured 
that it was largely used in times much more 
remote. In Persia it was employed in the 
temples of the fire-worshippers and the palaces 
of the wealthy. Large quantities were sent to 
distant countries, and an export tax imposed, 
from which the Government derived a consider- 
able revenue. The legend of the fire which came 
down from heaven and lit the altars of the 
Zoroastrians probably had its origin in the dis- 
covery of a naphtha spring. 

But it is only during the last forty years that 
the development of the trade in petroleum or 
rock-oil has taken place. In 1847 the late Dr 
Young (‘Paraffin Young’ he was familiarly called) 
had his attention drawn to a curious liquid 
exuding from the ground at Alfreton, _ Derby- 
shire. He distilled a portion, and obtained an 
oil suitable for burning in lamps. The supply 
was soon exhausted ; but the experiment he had 
made led him to believe that a similar product 
could be obtained from the distillation of coal, 

A few years later he experimented with a rich 
gas-coal found near Bathgate. He was successful. 

It was afterwards proved that other chemists had 
preceded him ; but he was undoubtedly the first 
to construct apparatus for the manufacture of oil 
on a commercial scale. In course of time, shale, 
which had been often met with, but was looked 
upon as a mineral of no value, was used in place | 
of coal. Since tlien, the industry has increased 
by leaps and bounds, and has now become one of 
the most important in the country. _ 

In 1859 petroleum was discovered in America 
and Canada. It was obtained in liquid form by 
boring. Some of the wells were extraordinarily 
prolific, the oil rushing into the air in a stream 
so powerful as to defy the control of those 
engaged in searching for it. One illustration ; 
may be given. While drillers were at work, an 
unexpectedly strong rush of oil occurred. .In 
vain they endeavoured to stem the torrent, which 
shot into the air in a solid column forty feet 
high. Every light was promptly extinguished 
save one, four hundred feet distant, from which 
no danger was apprehended; but the spirit 
or benzine, which is always present in crude 
petroleum, was ignited, and immediately con- ! 
verted the column into a roaring pillar of fire. 
An appalling catastrophe was the .result. Every J 
one within a certain radius was literally burned : 
up. The owner of the well was by the explosion 
thrown a distance of twenty feet. He was with 
difficulty rescued, but only lived a few hours. 

The experience of thirty years in the oil die- 
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tricts lias taught drillers how to deal with gush- 
ing wells ; and accidents which were frequent in 
the early days of the’ trade are noAV scarcely 
known. In the process of refining, the light 
inflammable spirit is removed and Lamp Oil 
thereby rendered comparatively safe. By Act 
of Parliament all imported petroleum must not 
{lash— that is, give off inflammable vapour— under 
seventy -three degrees Fahrenheit close test, Avhich 
is equivalent to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit 
open test. As the temperature of oil in this 
country could not under normal conditions reach 
one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, the risk of 
explosion is not great. There is, however, danger 
to be apprehended from the storage of large 
quantities in populous centres, such as the banks 
of the Thames and the Mersey. In the e\ r ent 
of fire breaking out in one of the Avarehouses 
adjoining a petroleum depot, the consequences 
might be terrible, particularly as the ordinary 
means of extinguishing flames are useless when 
burning oil has to be dealt with. 

Thirty-two years ago oil avos ‘ struck ’ in Penn- 
sylvania. The output was two thousand barrels. 
In the following year the quantity had increased 
to .five hundred thousand barrels ; and a year 
later to over two million barrels. In 1862 
Canada became a producing country with a 
contribution of nearly twelve thousand barrels. 
Until about 1870, drilling operations in the 
States were confined to Ncay York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the output from the wells was five 
and a quarter million barrels. West Virginia, 
Ohio, and California then entered the lists ; but 
there is not any reliable information as to out- 
put. The combined production from these sources 
was probably from one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand 1 to ' two hundred thousand barrels yearly. 
Down to 1882 there Avas a steady increase in the 
supply of oil. That year the output from the 
Pennsylvania and New York Avells reached the 
gigantic total of thirty million barrels, or a daily 
average of 82,303. It Avas the culminating point 
in the history of the trade. The decline Avas 
rapid ; and in 1888 production had fallen to 
seventeen million barrels. To many it seemed 
that the days of American supremacy as an oil- 
producing country were at an end. Meanwhile,: 
mineral oil had found its way into every Euro- 
pean country, and by its superior illuminating 
power had driven off the field the more costly 
animal and vegetable oils which, outside large 
towns, had been in universal use. It had even 
- become a formidable rival to gas, Avhich OAves its 
survival to the ease with Avhich it can be lit. 
The trouble connected with the filling of lamps 
ancl the trimming of Avicks is the only reason 
Avhich has prevented mineral oil from supplanting 
gas everywhere. 

In order to meet the increasing demand of 
the world for lamp oil, large quantities of petro- 
leum had to be taken from the accumulated 
stocks held by the pipe-lines. In January 1883 
amounted to tTiirty-ftve million barrels. 
At the close of 1889 they Avere eleven and a half 
million barrels, or less than one- third. In 1890 
-there was a change in the position. The dr illi ng 
• ar e& was enlarged and important additions made 
to output. The average daily production, which 
in 1888 had declined to 46,700 barrels, rapidly 
increased until it touched eighty thousand barrels 
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This largely arrested the continuous drain upon 
stocks, although down to the close of last year 
tire daily supply was never quite equal to the 
demand. 

The immediate effect of the discovery of petro- 
leum was to check the progress of the paraffin- 
oil trade in Scotland. To drill a well for petro- 
leum Avas much easier than to sink a pit for 
shale. The American producer had also the 
advantage of obtaining his oil distilled y While 
his Scottish rival required to erect costly retorts 
add do in an imperfect manner Avhut nature in 
America had already done in : her secret labora- 
tories. In the early days of the trade, high 
prices were obtained for lamp oil. In 1865 crude 
petroleum realised eight dollars per barrel. In 
December 1886 the market value had fallen to 
a little over two dollars; and in 1879 it was 
under one dollar. Since that time it lias fluc- 
tuated between sixty cents and one dollar. As 
American quotations controlled the price all 
over the world, Scottish manufacturers found it 
necessary to reduce the cost of production or 
retire from the contest. It has been a long and 
sometimes apparently hopeless struggle against 
overwhelming odds. ! In parts of Midlothian and 
LinlitligoAvsliire the land is covered Avitli mounds 
of rubbish on which scant patches of grass and 
uveeds are trying to find a home. They are the 
ruins of Avhat Avere once brilliant hopes and the 
mementoes of Avasted effort. But still the trade 
survives ; and Avhile the conflict is not yet over, 
the future is fuller of hope than at any time 
since 1885. 

Second only in importance to the American 
oil wells are those of Russia. Long before the 
rich deposits of Pennsylvania Avure discovered, 
the naphtha springs of Baku Avere known and 
Avorlced. Marco Polo, who visited Armenia about 
the end of the thirteenth century, tells of a 
fountain *av hence rises oil in such abundance 
that a hundred ships might be at once loaded 
with it. It is not good for eating, but very fit 
for fuel; for anointing the camels in maladies 
of the skin, and for other purposes; for which 
reason people come from a great distance for 
it, and nothing else is burned in all this 
country.’ . At first the oil was put in goatskins 
and carried on the backs of camels to the villages 
in the interior. At a later date barrels Were 
used, and in them the oil was shipped from the 
port of Baku to the towns on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. The exploitation of the American 
oil-fields had the effect of infusing some life into 
the primitive workers on the peninsula of 
Apsheron, and of mildly agitating the phleg- 
matic rulers of Russia. It Avas not till 1878 that, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr Nobel, energetic 
measures Avere taken to utilise the enormous 
deposits known to exist in the country. In 1880 
the output Avas three and a quarter million barrels ; 
and two years later it was live million barrels. 
From . that time progress has been great, , and 
during recent years production has nearly equalled 
that of America. Some of the wells have yielded 
supplies far in excess of the richest ‘gushers’ over 
drilled in Pennsylvania. From one of them it is 
estimated the flow was fifty thousand barrels in 
tAveuty-four hours. But this was not long main- 
tained, and ultimately it ceased altogether." From 
Baku to Batoum, on the Black Sea, a railway 
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lias boon constructed across the Caucasus — a dis- 
tance o£ about six hundred miles — and by means 
of it the refined oil is conveyed for shipment 
to Europe on the one hand and to the distant 
East on the other, A pipe-line has been recently 
laid a portion of the way, and on its comple- 
tion the cost of transit will be much reduced. 

The greater part of the petroleum exported 
from America and Russia is carried in tank- 
steamers. This method was only adopted a few 
years ago, and is found to be much easier and 
cheaper than the barrel system. The ocean 
steamers exclusively engaged in the trade num- 
ber over seventy ; and one hundred and fifty 
additional are employed in the Caspian Sea. 
The larger, vessels carry from three to five 
thousand tons. When a steamer arrives in port, 
the oil is pumped into tanks on shore. The 
tanks are usually underground, and when pro- 
perly constructed, reduce the danger from fire 
, to a minimum. Still, the absence cd regulations 
as to their situation and construction is con- 
sidered unsatisfactory by those responsible for | 
the public safety, and the London County Coun- 
cil and other public bodies have petitioned Gov- 
ernment to frame suitable provisions for dealing 
with the industry. The response of the Home 
Secretary is the Inflammable Liquids Bill, and 
he is desirous of having it referred to a Select 
Committee, who would be empowered to take 
evidence, and to remove provisions which were 
shown to be unnecessary, or which would press 
with undue severity on any section of the trade. 

As illustrating the extent of the business in 
lamp oils, the following figures, which ileal ex- 
clusively with the United Kingdom, may be 
interesting. The importations of petroleum and 
petroleum spirit or naphtha during the ' years 
1888, 1889, and 1890 were— 
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London 
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... ( 
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Liverpool.......... 
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25,316 

30,645 

Bristol ............. 



17,410 
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Clyde and Leith . 

9,870 

21,221 

8,045 

Dublin 




Southampton.... 




Totals. 

..... 70,456 

91,930 

99,798 


While most of the oil was imported in bulk, 
the figures given above show the equivalent in 
barrels. The production of Scotland may be 
taken at five hundred thousand barrels of oil 
and spirit combined ; and as comparatively little 
is exported, the gross consumption last year from 
all sources was nearly two and a half million 
barrels, or one hundred million gallons. There 


are few industries which in the space of forty 
years can show a progress so marvellous, or 
have added more to the 'material well-being of 
the nation. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE MODEL. 

Fenwick could have scarcely felt more surprise 
at this lovely apparition, if the girl now before 
Mill ward’s picture had actually stepped out of 
the canvas. It was the same face, the figure 
too, only needing more repose, and a few expres- 
sive folds of drapery to perfect the resemblance. 
Standing before what seemed her own portraiture, 
and staring at it with a half -indignant recognition 
of its merits, the girl’s eyes were wide open, the 
lashes curving upwards, the eyebrows slightly 
elevated, and the lips laughingly apart. After: 
a while, she began to look round the studio with 
intense interest and wonder. Every painting, 
statuette, or piece of furniture, of which she 
could get a glimpse from where she stood, seemed 
to awaken the liveliest curiosity. Her expression 
reminded Fenwick of a child in a toyshop greatly 
puzzled which ‘work of art’ to play with first. 
Her eyes rested at last upon some transparent, 
drapery thrown carelessly over the hack of the 
great oak-chair. She took it delicately in both 
hands, looked at it with a roguish smile and then 
at the painting. Then laying her hat aside, she 
flung tlxe gauzy scarf over lier shoulders and sank 
back into tlie chair, selecting the attitude Mill- 
ward had chosen for his picture. 

Until now, Fenwick had watched her with a 
dread lest even the sound of his breathing should 
| reach her ear from where he was hidden — where- 
he was studying her pretty features with some- 
thing more than artistic appreciation in his gaze. 
Her" great beauty — a beauty which surpassed the 
ideal which had taken shape in his mind from a 
study of Millward’s many paintings — had roused 
in him unbounded admiration. And if it were 
possible to fall in love with a face, one that had 
grown familiar to him on canvas, Fenwick had 
fallen in love with hers: the face which he had 
persuaded himself existed only in his friend’s 
brain. And now this picture still more, as it 
seemed to him, represented merely a beautiful 
vision-; for now that tlie living model was seated 
there — the superb reality —the master’s great work 
seemed to want life ; and the quaint thought 
recurred once more to Fenwick that only the 
disembodied spirit, ■ not the girl herself, could 
have hitherto inspired Mill ward in his paintings. 
This picture, which critics had pronounced to 
be liis master-piece, was only the foreshadowing 
of a great work : the master-piece had not yet 
seen the light. - 

Fenwick could no longer resist the impulse to 
speak, to express his sense of pleasure. An 
exclamation escaped him. The spell was now 
broken : the girl sprang up out of the chair, the 1 
drapery uncoiled and fell on the tiger’s skin at 
her feet, and next moment her hand was upon 
the; window-curtain where she. had entered not 
many minutes ago. 

‘ Stay ! I am Millward’s friend. — Did I frighten 
you?’ 
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She looked more attentively into his faee. The ‘ That the gentleman who smoked cigarettes, 
expression of alarm gradually left her : it seemed and never did any work,’ said she, with shy 
to change into one of lively recognition. Could twinkling eyes, ‘ was Mr Millward’s pupil.’ 
she possibly have seen him before ? Femvick laughed. Then suddenly growing 

He wheeled a chair invitingly towards her. serious, he said: ‘What else do you know or 
‘Mr Mill ward,’ said he, c will be back soon/ Millward V 

A shade of uneasiness crossed her face. ‘He ‘Nothing/ 
is still on the river?’ She put the question with ‘You have never spoken to him V 
an eager look for confirmation. ‘ No ; lie has never seen me in his life/ 

‘Yes; with old Gunning.— You know who he ' Never seen you V 
isV ‘Never, that I know of,’ said the girl. ‘Indeed, 

The girl gave him two or three quick nods. grandfather always . kept ■ in mid-stream, afraid 
‘ They must have gone, I think ’—but Fenwick’s that he or you might speak to me when we 
manner was doubtful — ‘ to look for yon.’ passed by on the river/ 

‘How can that be?’ Fenwick expressed surprise. ‘Why shouldn’t 

Femvick reilected for a moment ; then he said : we speak V 
‘ He will not rest until lie has found his model.’ ‘I will tell you/ She paused for a moment 
‘You cannot mean me?’ said she, with a quick with a thoughtful look.— ‘When I mentioned 
shy glance at Millward’s picture. being here in the spirit,’ the girl then explained, 

‘Yes; I mean you. You are his model j are ‘I meant that I had frequently pictured this 

you not?’ studio to myself. I longed to come here and see 

*1 am nobody’s model. I was never inside a what it was like. — At last,’ she added, ‘ 1 made 

studio’ up my mind/ 

‘Not ev.en in the spirit?’ Fenwick laughingly ‘Well?’ said Fenwick, lighting a fresh cigar- 
interposed. ette. 

Her look wandered round the room. ‘I’ve ‘I made up my mind that unless grandfather 
been here in the spirit — if you choose to call it brought me, and very soon too, I should come 

so— hundreds of times/ alone. He was always putting me off,’ she said 

‘Lately?* with an impatient stamp of her pretty foot— 

* Yes ; quite lately/ ‘always ready with some excuse. He owned to 

‘ Then you must have seen me V me at last that Mr Millward had refused to admit 

She gave him a smile. ‘ Yes ; you are Mr any one into the studio except a few intimate 

Femvick/ _ friends. If he hinted at bringing me here "Co-. 

He looked at her in blank surprise. look at the pictures, Mr Millward might be seri- 

*I’ve seen you oh the terrace,’ the girl went ously offended. And grandfather cannot afford/ 
on, * smoking cigarettes/ she added, ‘ to run the risk of giving offence to 

‘ With Millward V _ so good a customer/ 

‘Yes; and often trying/ said she, ‘to make ‘So you resolved to eojne alone?’ 
him laugh. He never laughs/ she added j ‘does ‘Yes.— Do you think Mr Millward will be very 
he?’ _ _ _ _ angry?’ 

‘I think not. — But tell me/ said Fenwick with Her naive question amused him. He looked 
■ growing interest, ‘ what are you called V with increasing concern at the girl. ‘ What 

‘Niobe/' . pleasure could you possibly find/ said he, ‘in 

‘Ah ! who gave you that pretty name V paying this visit to a dusty old studio?’ 

‘ I don’t know/ ‘I would go any distance/ she answered with 

‘Your fairy godmother, perhaps ?’ Fenwick a brightening look, * to see a picture i I’ve been 
suggested. crazed on the subject of pictures ever since I 

‘I don’t know. _ It was given me, you see, was quite little/ Then turning with a still more 
before grandfather found me on the river-bank.’ earnest look towards Mill ward’s ’picture, she 
.‘A. naiad? You were born, then, among the asked: ‘Is it difficult to paint?’ 
hlies V ‘No. The great difficulty is to be a master/ 

Niobe looked up and laughed. ‘Ask grand- said Fenwick. ‘In order to be that,’ he added, 
father. I can’t remember/ answering her inquiring glance, ‘you must be a 

‘Grandfather? Who’s he?’ _ true lover of nature : you must understand light 

‘ Don't you know ? Why, old Gunning, as you and shade— have colour, drapery, and metaphor 
call him/ _ _ at your fingers’ ends. A poetic imagination is 

‘Old Gunning?’ cried Fenwick. ‘Then ydu likewise indispensable, and a dozen other qtmlifi- 
are my friend’s model, after all V cations.’ 

‘ No/ she persisted. ‘ Is smoking cigarettes one of them V said she 

■ ‘ Then who and what are you V with a sly look. 

Niobe sat down, and leaning forward with her Fenwick blew a cloud of tobacco into the face 

small hands expressively clasped, she answered : of a Cupid that stood on a pedestal at his side, 

‘ When out in the boat — grandfather and I — we by way of answer. 

have many a time passed this house ; and many There was a moment’s pause. 

a time I have asked him to tell me something ‘You are not a master/ the girl then timidly 

about it. For it has always seemed tome — ever inquired — ‘are you?’ 

since I can remember— such a queer-looking ‘No/ 

place. He tokl me at last that it was Mr Mill- ‘Why not?’ 

ward’s house — that this room, with the only clean ‘I have no model/ said he. ‘I need some one 

wm <R>ws, was the studio ; and that you’ like yourself to inspire me/ 

‘What of me?’ Niobe made no reply. She regarded Mill- 
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ward’s picture for a while in silence ; then she 
said: ‘Your Mend can paint without a model. 
Why can’t you do the same?’ 

! .1 should fail, as he lias done.’ 

‘Do you call this a failure?’ said she, still 
looking at the master’s work, 

‘No. But Millward will call it so, when he 
comes to see you.’ 

The girl laughed shyly, and said : ‘You are 
given to ilattery.’ 

‘ No, indeed ! I was never more in earnest,’ 
was the answer. ‘Millward must have caught 
a glimpse of you somewhere — it must have been 
you ! And by some magic, power of the imagi- 
nation, which I confess is beyond me, he has 
reproduced you in his pictures ; just as though 
you had each time wandered into the studio, as 
you have clone to-night, and sat for him as you 
were seated when I startled you out of the arm- 
chair a moment ago.’ 

Still looking at the picture with a thought- 
ful face, the girl remarked: ‘It does: seem 
strange.’ 

‘ More than strange.— And just fancy,’ Fenwick 
went on, ‘ how troubled his thoughts must be ! 
He is conscious of his ability to produce a great 
picture — the shadow of it haunts him night and 
day — but he needs another glimpse of the model 
in order to give that one' touch which means 
perfection.’ 

In tho moment of silence that now followed, 
for the girl stood pondering Fenwick’s words, 
the sound of oars reached their ears. She now 
looked up quickly into the artist’s face. ‘They 
are coming back,’ she whispered. 

‘Yes,’ said Fenwick with laughter in his eyes, 
‘so you cannot go to your boat. You w<*uld be 
caught.’ 

‘But there is the front door,’ said the girl, 
moving from the window. ‘ Won’t you let me 
out?’ 

‘No,’ said Fenwick playfully. ‘You have 
come to pay Millward a visit. You cannot 
object to see him now.’ 

'* To-night? Pray, don’t detain me,’ said she 
distressfully ; ‘ grandfather would be vexed be- 
yond measure.’ 

‘ Have no fear,’ replied Fenwick reassuringly, 
as lie gave her a lumd-lamp and opened the 
studio door, ‘Take this light and amuse your- 
self about the house. You will find pictures 
in nearly every room, on the staircase, and along 
the corridor overhead. Leave me to put matters 
right with grandfather.— Come ; won’t you trust 
me?’ 

She looked up smilingly into his face, took the 
lamp from him, and went out, 

Fenwick now began to pace the studio in an 
ecstasy of delight lie had found the model for 
whom he had fruitlessly sought ever since he 
had been Mill ward’s pupil. He had met her 
to-night : he had met the woman whose fir.st 
look had kindled the love that he knew would 
come the moment that the ideal in MilLvard’s 
pictures crossed his path. He had not only 
seen her ; lie had spoken with her ; he had 
learned that her uncultured love of art had 
brought her to the studio. And she had seen 
him, many a time, as she had confessed ; and 
in her glances he had read to-night, as he 
imagined, her secret thoughts of him. He loved 


her. She would one day be his model— one 
day, perhaps, be his wife ! He would realise 
his dream : he would reach fame after all. 

If an artist would become a great master he 
must worship his model,’ was One of Millward’s 
sayings. • 

Then the thought came to him she was not 
Millward’s. He had no right to love her, 
perhaps— no right even to think of her while 
this mystery of her strange resemblance to the 
master’s model remained unsolved. 

He glanced round the studio. Had this inter- 
view been nothing but a dream ? Now that the 
girl was no longer here, his brain was perplexed 
once more with the thought of Millward’s wan- 
dering spirit. Had it been here to-night — had 
it begun : to haunt him as it had haunted Mill- 
ward for so many years ? 


ST ELMO’S FIRE. 

Once, in mid-ocean, when the air was charged 
with electricity, it was our good fortune to be an 
observer of this beautiful form of Nature’s elec- 
trical display, from which no damage ever directly 
results. A weird flickering flame, or luminous 
brush, was distinctly visible at the topmost ex- 
tremity of each of our good ship’s tapering top- 
gallant-masts, jn consonance with the description 
of this natural phenomenon which Falconer has 
left us in his grand old nautical poem entitled 
The Shipwreck : 

High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, 

Amid the gloom, portentous meteors blaze. 

Some say that such startling displays are not 
uncommon at sea during thunder-storms ; hut we 
are of opinion that mariners may be years afloat 
without witnessing one ; so tlmt when seen it 
is as well to make a note thereof, in accordance 
with Captain Cuttle’s advice. Terrestrial objects 
when seen, 

Bespangled with those iles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright, 

have never failed to arouse the superstitious awe 
of mankind in remote ages ; but the cause of this 
lambent luminosity remained unexplainable until 
modern philosophers demonstrated that it was 
merely an example, on a more extended scale, of 
the brush discharge of an electrical machine. 

It is said that flames played about the heads of 
Castor and Pollux during a Violent storm which 
arose when the Argonauts set sail ; and inasmuch 
as a calm followed this remarkable apparition, the 
two heroes were looked upon as succouring divini- 
ties. Whenever these flames glo\Ved upon a ship’s 
spars at a later date, it was believed by the old- 
time navigators ‘ that Castor and Pollux had come 
to aid the toilers of the sea. They deemed it a 
forecast for favourable weather and a quick passage 
if two flames were visible at the same instant ; 
but the omen was unpropitious if only one flame 
made its appearance ; and the simple sailors view- 
ing this solitary sign with displeasure, called it 
after Helen, that fair one whose frailty proved so 
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disastrous to the welfare of Troy. These natural tuft. The finger-tips also glowed when their 
electric lights are now spoken of indiscriminately hands were elevated. 

! as St Elmo’s Fires, or Corposants. Travellers have not infrequently evinced great 

St Elmo’s Fire is not peculiar to ships -at sea, concern at seeing their garments lit up by St 
although Camoens in his Lusiad lias termed it Elmo’s Fire. A French physician, surprised by a 
‘the living light sacred to the mariner;’ for it sudden storm of wind and rain, discovered that 
has often '’been observed upon clmrcli steeples, the stiff rim of his hut emitted a lurid light, 
branches of trees, and even on the projecting parts Unthinking, but in haste, he jumped to the Con- 
or men and beasts. Caesar has written that one elusion that his head-covering was on fire, and 
niglit a dense cloud suddenly- formed, followed by raised his hand for the purpose of quenching the 
hail, and on the same night the points of the spears flame. Straightway this member became luinin- 
of the fifth legion commenced to glow sponta- nus, and the doctor knew that his startling visita- 
neously— ‘ Eadern nocte legionis quintal cacumina tion was St Elmo’s Fire. A cartload of straw has 
suit sponte arserunt.’ Shakespeare, in Julius seemed to he the abiding-place of myriads of 
Cmsar, causes Casca to address Cicero in the fol- glow-worms, and the driver’s whip was well ilium- 
lowing words i ■ mated with electric streamers. Like the hush 


A common slave— you know him well by sight— 
Held up Ms left hand, which did flame, anil burn 
Like twenty torches joined; and yet his hand, 
Hot sensible of fire, remained unscorched. 


mated with electric streamers. Like the hush 
seen by Moses, it appeared to the astonished rustics 
to burn with tire, but to remain uncousumed, _ 
The electricity of the atmosphere varies with 
time and place. The late Professor Loomis, the- 
well-known American meteorologist, read a most 
amusing paper in 1857 before the Mathematical 


Seneca affirmed that a star settled on the lance amusing , paper in 1857 before the Mathematical 
of Gvllipus while sailing towards Syracuse ; Livy and Physical Section of the British Association, 
said that the spears of some soldiers in Sicily R dealt with the electrical phenomena of the 
seemed to he on fire; and Pliny is even more United States, and more especially treated on the 
T T 1 0 ’a*™ ; mnll a. nmnt-c! ' curious experience which dwellers m Now York 

explicit. He had seen stars rest upon the points houflea ly J Q in the wiutel , tiuie? the rooms 

of spears borne by soldieis keeping night-watch are ] iea q e q p,y stoves to such a degree that the 

upon the ramparts. 1 Corposants . had also been woodwork becomes dangerously dry and all the 

seen at sea upon the extremities of the yards and furniture shrinks and creaks. Electricity is so- 
masts of a ship. They changed positions and powerfully present that it is only necessary to- 
emitted a rustling sound ‘like the fluttering wings shuffle across a floor which is covered with a 
of birds.’ woollen carpet of moderate thickness in order to 

Coming down to more recent times, we find convert the shuffler’s body into an uloetrophorua 

in the Philosophical Transactions for 1745 that a “V lie r 

r, ,, , r . , ,, . ,, , „ , piece of metal without suffering a sharp shock oJt 

Roman Catholic priest marvelled that on several electricity 

occasions, while travelling on the highest xnouu- La N * t ] m has recently re i ate d the experience 
tain peaks of -Chili and Peru, both men and beasts 0 f a traveller journeying with a caravan in the 
shone with a bright light from head to foot, vicinity of Teheran. The atmosphere was so 
Lichtenberg in 1768 observed a vivid display of highly electric that neither steel nor match was 
St Elmo’s Fire upon the steeple summit of St required to discover a pin or a piece of money 
Jacques at Gottingen ; and ten years later many dropped upon the ground, inasmuch iw the metal- 
sacred edifices of Rouen were similarly illuminated he bodies became self-luminous. I be glimmer 

of the branches of tiees at Fiey ^uy glowed with 4 n ^ enae to cast a lively brightness around the 
a faint _ flame ot a blue tinge. In 1825 some spectators. While on the march one moonless 
mountaineers became involved in threatening night, sheaves of sparks flew from the tails of the 
thunder-clouds at an altitude of eight thousand long-suffering mules every time that they lashed 
two hundred and fifteen feet. Their hair and the their flanks with their caudal appendages. A 
string of their caps. stood 011 end like ‘the quills curious crackling noise was also audible. _ 
of the fretful porcupine,’ and a buzzing noise was Columbus, in October 1493, during his second 
heard around them. 1,1 West of a new world, to under the 

rn T5 , r „ tj. , t, mllueiice or a storm of wind, ram, ami tuunder, 

r-d P S? Pl1 ° i , WmS f U f when, following the quaint dictioi of hie trails’ 


College at Barbadoes, m 1831 saw two negroes latoi . St Elu)0 appeai . c a on the topgallantmiast 
making the host of their way across the college w j t h seven lighted tapers. Good churchman that 
garden during the height of an awful- cyclone that be was, his thoughts naturally reverted to the 
devastated the sugar plantations of the island, shrine at home. His mariners were convinced 
Electric flashes were passing from the bodies of that this unwonted display proceeded . diryetly 
the negroes, whereat they evinced extreme terror, from the saint’s body, and they forthwith cum- 
in. that year, also, several bfficers of the French menced to sing litanies and offer up thanksgivings, 
army, stationed at Algiers, were walking with Realise these rude seamen held that the worst 
„„ i, .v . ,, s ° „ part of the storm had passed over their labouring 

uncovered heads m the open air on the terrace of £ aravel as soou as St Elmo appeared. Magellan’s 
the fort during a storm. Each saw the other’s, sai q org were possessed with a similar superstition, 
hair assume a perpendicular position, and every Danipier has left a well-drawn word-picture of St 
hail’ appeared to be tipped with a tiny luminous Elmo’s Fire that he observed during a storm near 
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Canton River in 1087. ‘About 4 a-eloek tlie 
thunder and the rain abated, and then we saw 
a “ corpus sant” at our maintopmast head, on 
the very top of the truck of the spindle. This 
sight rejoiced, our men exceedingly, for the height 
of the storm is commonly over when the “corpus 
sant is seen .aloft ; hut when they are seen lying 
on the; deck it is generally accounted a bad sign.’ 
Such a belief is without foundation j and, more- 
over, their fond anticipations were not realised, 
for the gale subsequently blew harder than before 
the appearance of Sb Elmo’s Fire. 

In 1696 a ship sailing by tlie Balearic Isles 
was caught in a heavy thunder-storm, when more 
than thirty corposants were seen in full play 
at one time. An especially shining specimen, 
situated on the mainmast vane, was more than 
eighteen inches in length. This would seem 
to be within the limits of probability, for Mr 
Buchan, in bis Handy Book of Meteorology , quotes 
an instance of a display at Orkney in 1837 when 
a flame one foot, in length was seen streaming 
from an iron spike at the top of a mast. The 
ancient mariner referred to above was of a curious 
turn of mind. He sent a man aloft, who brought 
down the iron wind-vane ; but the flame now 
shone at the masthead without any diminution in 
intensity, until it eventually died down when tlie 
electricity had ceased its influence. In January 
3749 the newly-built wooden ship Dover, trading 
between Liverpool and New York, had three very 
brilliant corposants at her mastheads, which looked 
like very large torches. 

The ship Southern Cross, Captain Howe, was in 
fifty-eight degrees south, seventy degrees west, 
one night in the month of September, when the 
celestial concave was starless and intensely black. 
The crew were awe-struck witnesses of such a 
strange sight as seldom falls to the lot of man. 
The gallant ship was plunging heavily, burying 
her bows beneath the boisterous waves, caused 
by a savage storm which battled against her 
with all its fearful fury. Suddenly the Aurora 
Australis, or ‘Southern Lights/ became visible, 
Ship, sea, and sky were illumined by a deep 
crimson glow, as though an awful conflagration 
was not far distant. The mysterious luminous 
balls of electric origin rested high aloft on the 
extremities of her spars. It was a panorama 
surpassing in its terrible grandeur anything that 
the most vivid imagination could depict. 

In August 1881 the large iron ship Oimam, 
Captain Roy, when in fifty-eight degrees south, 
sixty-two degrees west, had a heavy gale, accom- 
panied with snow-squalls. About two o’clock 
in the morning she \vus most brilliantly illumi- 
nated by corposants. St Elmo's Fires burned 
brightly at each masthead, looking for all the 
world like an artificial electric light of many 
candle-power, but softer and of a bluish tinge. 
Ail her yard-arms on the side nearer the wind, 
from the lower topsail upwards, along the lifts 
and footropes, up and down the topmast and 
topgallant rigging, together with the windward 
'aide of her massive masts, were closely covered 
with small star-like lights. Larger lights lingered 
on the ends of her galls ; and the chains sup- 
porting the galfs were literally lined with lesser 
lights. One oE her seamen, in default of a more 
appropriate simile, asserted that the Oimura was 
as well illuminated as any music hall in London. | 


This remarkable display lasted for about tlie space 
of twenty minutes, and was the precursor of very 
bad weather. 

About twelve months ago the large iron ship 
Candahar of Liverpool, under the command of 
Captain W. P. Hughes, experienced squally weather 
accompanied with rain and lightning in thirteen 
degrees north, ninety degrees' east. She- had St 
Elmo’s Fires on all three of her mastheads, and 
they- were distinctly heard to emit a loud tick 
similar to that of a large galvanic battery. We 
. presume that the sound was likened to that given 
out by one of those electric machines which are 
often to be found at the street corners of our large 
cities. ■ 

The Cunard steamship Cephalonia, Captain H. 
Walker, when off Cape Cod, on the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, had a terrific 
thunder-storm in the early morning of October 
7, 1888. Lightning ran down her rigging and 
about tlie deck like molten silver. St Elmo’s 
Fires at her mastheads and yard-arms were pre- 
ternaturally brilliant. 

We have known some shipmasters refer to St 
Elmo’s Fire as ignis fatuus, than which no two- 
manifestations can have a more totally distinct 
origin. The former is an electric display ; 
whereas the latter is due to the combustion 
of a gas, a compound of carbon and hydrogen, 
derived from the decay of vegetable matter. 
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a sroay. 

Poor. Hammond managed to get a month’s leave 
at the same time as myself. That was how we 
came to join hands and arrange for the trip to- 
Formosa. I wish I had worked on for a year 
longer now, with all my heart. 

We crossed from Amoy to Taiwan, a big town 
on the west coast of Formosa, and made our pre- 
parations for getting well into the wilds. You 
see, we had both been in China a matter of ten 
years, and could pass muster very well with our 
knowledge of two or three dialects of the dread- 
fully profuse language of the Empire, And so 
we expected to get along all right — I to shoot a 
variety of strange quadrupeds and feathered crea- 
tures, and Hammond to enlarge his already very 
copious collection of plants and grasses. 

I never knew a man more enthusiastic about 
his hobby than was Hammond about bis specimens. 

It cost him many a groan to leave them on the 
mainland. But for the infinite annoyance they 
would have cost its both, he would have carried 
them with him to Formosa. They filled eight 
boxes as big as American travelling trunks — what 
with their layers of wool and thick blotting- 
paper, and the* camphor- wood cases in which- the 
different species reposed apart from each other. 
Poor old chap S he might have pleased himself in 
the matter. I wish lie had, for his interest in 
the things might have kept him from the craze 
that killed him. v 

For a week we had a very agreeable time in 
the bungalow of a certain Scotch missionary whose 
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name will be a familiar memory to every European 
who lias stayed awliile in tlie island. He was 
—indeed is— a vei'y remarkable man, and a credit 
to tlie Anglo-Saxon race. If every man liad Iris 
due, lie ought to be acknowledged as Governor- 
general of -Formosa ; though I doubt he would 
refuse the dignity. This by the way. And yet 
I ought to mention him if only for the earnest 
warning he gave us about the vermin and reptiles 
of the interior. We spent two days in journeying 
from bis house to the woods in which we proposed 


from his house to the woods in which we _ „ 
to camp for a fortnight, as happy as Adam and 
Eve before the Fall. • 

The forest scenery was magnificent, but the 
brake of brambles and flowering creepers , which 
matted themselves between the tree trunks made 
progress very slow. W e did not stick to tlie 
tracks : otherwise, .of course, .it would have been 
different. And we were repaid for our labour 
by the strauge creatures I shot, and by many a 
grass and flower which Hammond was as elated 
over as a mother with her first child. 

Two more days passed, and we pronounced our 
holiday a success. Then Hammond sickened of 
a fever or a sun-stroke, I could not determine 
which. He became delirious, and I feared he 
would die. I must say the native Formosans, for 
all their savage look — they were all but naked in 
this part of the island— were very kind. They 
brought me various juices and simples, which they 
urged me to use upon the invalid. But I was 
afraid to do that. I preferred to rely upon cold 
sponging and the quinine in our medicine chest. 

On the seventh night of his illness, when he 
was so quiet and improved in tone that I thought 
I could leave him in charge of Wan Tan, our little 
native aide-de-camp, and get a good sleep myself, 
I was suddenly awoke by the boy with the words, 
‘He has gone ! ’ True enough, Hammond had 
evaded his guard and run off into the woods in his 
‘pyjamas.’ I was dreadfully alarmed. Without 
loss of time, however, the boy and I set out in 
pursuit ; and after about half an hour we caught 
him up as he was returning with bent head and 
puckered brow, but looking as free from delirium 
as man could. 

‘ Why, my dear fellow,’ I said, ‘what in the 
world led you to do so mad a thing?’ 

Hammond gazed at me indifferently for 
moment. It was just as if he had not yet got his 
senses fully after a bad night. Then, with a 
good deal of excitement, he bade me congratulate 
him. 

‘Upon what?’ I asked. 

‘Do you not remember,’ he replied, ‘how we 
two have talked about the possible existence of 
plants that move from one spot to another with 
the same freedom as we conceited bipeds? Well, 
I’ve solved that problem. They do exist. But 
I can’t— I really can’t— make out satisfactorily 
whether they do it by the exercise of volition, or 
whether they are transported in. spite of them- 
selves. It’s not a bit of use troubling tlie 
British Association on th,e subject until we- have 
settled that — is it ?’ 

. I was half disposed to laugh at him when he 
said this. But the mysterious and quite unusual 
kind of earnestness in his expression while he was 
speaking not only deterred me, but even again 
made me feel uneasy about him. 


You are not serious, Hammond V I said. ‘ And 
besides, old fellow, it’s very wrong of you to run 
away in this fashion. Not to speak of the fright 
you gave me, you’ll catch a chill, and we shall 
have that fever business all over again.’ 

Fever business ! What do you mean ?’ 

Why, you know you have been ill, and you ’re 
not well yet; and so come right along to bed 
again.’ 

He said nothing to this, but allowed the boy 
and me to take care of him. I. must say he looked 
a strange object wrapped up in the blue blanket 
which I had seized for the purpose when we went 
after him, and especially when the moon shone 
upon him through the teak-trees of the forest, 
The scurrying among the branches overhead 
seemed to imply that the monkeys also found 
him a spectacle too strong for their nerves. 

He was better in the afternoon, and talked of 
the service and other matters in a perfectly rational 
manner. It seems he had written to Pekin, 
begging to be removed from Amoy ; and he dis- 
cussed the chances of a favourable reply to his 
letter rationally enough, though with a disregard 
for the bereavement that I in that case should 
suffer which puzzled me. For he was naturally 
the most unselfish of men ; and he had over and 
over again said he would never leave Amoy with- 
out me, and that he would never be left in it if 
I was appointed Vice-consul elsewhere. 

Towards sunset he became excited. I did not 
like the metallic glitter in his eye. It recalled to 
me in an ugly manner a certain visit I had paid 
to a Chinese madhouse a little time previously. 
He was irritable, moreover, and would nut lot me 
touch his pulse. When 1 wanted him to come 
into the hut for the night, he objected. 

‘No, Randolph,’ he said, ‘not till the moon 
there also goes to bed in the antipodes. I par- 
ticularly mean to be awake to-night.’ 

‘Why?? I asked. 

‘ Because I am as sure as I stand here that I 
saw one last night, and it was when the moon 
was high. I reckon it went at about the rate 
of a yard a minute. I mean to secure it ; and 
I should very much like to photograph it before 
nabbing it. 

‘What are you talking about, old chap?’ I 
asked again, with the dismal fear at my heart 
that the fever or sun-stroke had affected his 
brain. 

‘The creeping plant, Randolph. It was, as 
well, as I could guess at it, nine feet long, with 
flowers all the way along it— the calyx a bright 
blue. I never saw anything so odd since I was 
born. Do you know, I almost lost my senses in 
a sort of excitement over it ; and I suppose it 
got away in the meantime, for when I tried to 
find it again, I couldn’t !’ 

I could only stare at him in bewilderment. 
He was certainly not joking ; and yet the idea 
of a plant of this description was to my un- 
observant intelligence perfectly ridiculous. 

But poor Hammond did not like my incredu- 
lous look. ‘ You don’t believe me, 1 see !’ lie * 
exclaimed pettishly, ‘ That ’s ever the way with 
you practical fellows. I am thankful I’m not 
practical. Anyhow, too, I mean to get it this 
night, alive or dead — that’s a clear thing.’ 

* No, no ; please, don’t think of it,’ I entreated. 

‘ Wait till you’re a bit stronger, and then if you 
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like, we ’ll do nothing else but hunt this crawling 
beanstalk, or whatever it is.’ 

‘ I am as strong as ever I was, if I may judge 
by my feelings, and so you may as well make 
up your mind to my going. Remember, Ran- 
dolph, that I’m your senior in the service, and 
I won’t put up with dictation from you or any 
other man of your time of life.’ 

1 could only shrug my shoulders, and suggest 
to him as casually as possible that of course I 
had no right to interfere with his movements, 
but that for his own sake he ought not to go 
off in ‘pyjamas’ again, as he did before. 

‘Yea, that was indiscreet,’ the dear old fellow 
observed with a smile. 

We humoured him for the rest of the evening, 
and at length he fell asleep in his bamboo couch- 
chair, and we covered him lightly and arranged 
the mosquito curtains to protect him as much 
as possible. 

But I had no intention of going to bed. Some- 
how or other, I fancied he would wake and start 
off into the woods, just as he had done before. 
At the back of my mind I confess, too, there was 
a thin phantom of curiosity about the shape 
nine feet long, with flowers upon it, which had 
fitted so well with Hammond’s ideal of a creeping 
plant. 

Accordingly, I lit my pipe and read the North 
China Herald until I began to feel drowsy. The 
paper had dropped from my ' hands, and I was 
pondering weakly about the likelihood of some 
good-natured senior in the service resolving to 
retire nr to die for the good of his juniors, when 
I heard a rustling. Sly eyes opened sharply. 
Yes ; it was as, with electrical promptitude, I had 
surmised : Hammond was bolt upright, staring 
at the moonshine outside, and pushing the cur- 
tains away from him. I did not move, but 
watched him between my half-closed eyelids. 

Consciousness seemed to come upon him all 
in a moment. He bounded from the chair and 
made for the door. Then, with a look I shall 
never forget, he turned back and snatched up 
the same blue blanket I had wrapped him in 
before. He flung it over his shoulders and sped 
into the open. I followed him. And I had to 
be brisk, or else I should soon have lost sight 
of him 5 for the dark limbs of the trees were 
thick enough to hide him for a quarter of a 
minute at a time. It was a strange chase, this 
in the murmurous night, with ever and anon 
the startled cry from a parrot or a monkey 
resounding in the air. A barred tailed pheasant 
shot over my head with a whir that would have 
made a man unused to such noises wonder what 
was happening. Bats, too, went to and fro in the 
moonlight, now and then eclipsing the planet 
completely. 

I don’t know how long I followed the poor 
fellow ; I know only that I was much torn by 
the thorns on the rose-bushes which impeded 
my movements. How sweet was the perfume of 
these blossoms in the cool, humid night-air, I 
can recall at this moment distinctly. 

It was almost by accident that I at length 
came upon Hammond. He was stooping and 
peering here and there about a small spot of 
common grass with holes in the ground and a | 
thicket of bramble and clematis at one side. I 
did not notice it at first ; but there was a woof 


of passion-flowers hanging from one of the boughs 
of a tree just over him. One of the flowers was 
a superb specimen with a dazzling corolla. j 

Standing in the shade, I watched him. He j 
began to poke among the brambles with a hit 
of stick. Then there was a movement, and with 
an exclamation of ‘ Did I not say so !’ Hammond j 
stepped tenderly aside while — a great snake crept 
forth with an angry hiss and a poise of its head. 

I had time to see that its body from the shoulder j 
was beautifully marked much as Hammond lmd 
described his plant ; but time for no more. The 
poor fellow had bent clown and made a snatch j 
at the reptile ; at the same instant the snake i 
had darted at him and bitten him over the eye. 
And when I had rushed to the place, the snake j 
had gone, and Hammond was holding both hands j 
to his face and looking about him with an awfully j 
dazed expression. The shock had brought him 
wholly to his right mind ! ! 

On our way back, he commented on his folly 
as if it had "been the action of some one else. 
But the pain of the venom in him had already 
begun to tell. Between us we had done what 
we could as precautionary measures, though this 
was little enough. 

He was prepared for what followed — so much 
prepared that he made me write his will for him 
the moment we re-entered the hut. I did it on 
a piece of common tissue-paper, the only available 
material. The swelling all the time was getting 
worse and worse; nor was his agony in the least 
abated by the fat and oil which Wan Tan rubbed 
upon it. 

The poor fellow died at eleven o'clock", after 
suffering fearfully. Almost his last words were 
these, with an attempt at a smile that nearly set 
me crying: ‘Wlmt au ass I was, to he sure, old 
fellow !’ 

Before I left the place, and when we had buried 
him, I made my way again to the spot where he 
had met his doom, and pulled down the spray of 
passion-flower which had drooped over him when 
lie was bitten. This flower, dried, and under 
glass, is one of various articles that serve as 
mementoes of incidents in my career— incidents, 
j I am glad to say, not always so tragical as this. 

THE WESTMORLAND STATESMEN. 
Westmorland, though one of the smallest, is 
one of the most interesting counties in England. 

It is celebrated not only for its mountains and 
lakes, which attract tens of thousands of visitors 
every season from the Continent and America, as 
well as from Southern England and Scotland, 
but also for its antiquarian relics, such as Arthur’s 
Round Table, and the Druidical Circle at May- ' 
brough ; its grand feudal fortresses of Brougham 
Castle, Brough, Pendragon, and Egreinont, the 
strongholds of the great old families who ruled 
the north with . almost regal authority ; its pic- 
turesque Halls ; the scenes immortalised by the 
finest poems of Wordsworth ; and, not least, its 
Statesmen, or hereditary proprietors of land 
which they farm themselves. 

The yeomen of Westmorland and the adjoining 
county of Cumberland receive the designation 
of Statesmen to distinguish them from the ten- 
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antry who rent the land which they cultivate. 
They occupy a position in society immediately 
below that of the Squires. ' Their estates vary 
in size at from eighty to two hundred and 
fifty acres, and they have also extensive common 
rights, which add largely to the value of their 
property. In the olden times — indeed, down 
to the union of the kingdoms, the defence of the 
Borders against the Scottish moss-troopers, who, 
as Camden says, ‘had no measure of law hut 
the length of their swords,’ mainly depended 
upon the Statesmen. For this purpose, they 
had to he armed, horsed, and ready to fight. In 
the rental attached to a decree in the Court of 
Chancery, it is stated that the Statesmen had 
time out of mind ‘held their several tenements 
by serving upon the borders of England, over 
against Scotland, at their own proper costs and 
charges, within the said West Marches,’ In 
order that they might he ready to perform this 
service, each of them was required to keep ‘ such 
a nagge as is able at anye tyme to heave a manne 
twentic miles within Scotland and backe againe 
without a baite,’ They were to be provided 
with ‘a jacke, steale-cap, sword, bowe, or speare 
and were to be ready ‘ to serve the Lord Warden 
or their officers upon sixe houres warning, in 
any place whore they shall he appointed to serve.’ 
They were also required to appoint a watch over 
their farms by day and by night. 

The* Scottish freebooters, however, were not 
the only assailants against whom the Statesmen 
had to defend their property. Shortly after the 
union of the Crowns, King, James, with liis 
characteristic unscrupulpusuess and greed, set up 
a claim to the lauds of the Statesmen on the plea 
that they were merely the tenants of the Crown. 
They met, however, to the number of two thou- 
sand at Ratten Heath, between Kendal and 
Stavely, where they formally resolved that ‘ they 
had won their lands by the sword, and were able 
to hold them by the same.’ The monarch, on 
hearing .of this meeting, made no further claim 
to the lands of the Statesmen. 

As might have been expected from the con- 
dition of the country while England and Scot- 
land were separate kingdoms, the houses of the 
Statesmen were constructed for defence as well 
as for residence. They were protected by strong 
doors and gates, and had small windows crossed 
with bars of iron. Adam Pringle, in bis ‘ General 
View of the Agriculture of the County of West- 
morland,’ published in 1794, says: ‘The principal 
structure is a barn, which, while it has a stable 
and cowhouse on the ground-floor, is frequently 
large enough to contain the whole produce of the 
farm.’ These securities against assailants have 
of course been long dispensed with, and the subse- 
; 'quent : dwelling-houses- of the Statesmen usually 
„ consisted of four rooms on the ground-floor, and 
two on the second story. The front door was 
covered with a low porch, from which a passage, 
nearly four' feet broad, led to the back door on 
the other side of the building. Beside it stood 


the ‘ doun-house,’ which was open to the rafters.. 
Here the baking, brewing, washing, and other 
domestic work were performed. The dwelling- 
house, properly so called, was lighted by two 
small windows in front and one behind, and was 
the common apartment of the family at .meals 
and in the evenings. On the ground-floor there 
was also a pantry, and a chamber called the 
Parlour, in which the master and mistress slept. 
The. children and servants slept in the loft, which 
was uncoiled. The fire was lighted on a hearth 
slightly raised from the ground, as was the custom 
in Scottish farmhouses of the same class. The 
buildings, which were of stone, wore covered with 
thatch of heath or straw, and, in the western 
mountains, with a sort of heavy blue slate. With 
the exception of a few modem conveniences, 
no change lias taken place in the houses of 
the Statesmen for at least; a century. 

The furniture was solid and substantial. The 
chairs were of heavy oak, with high arms, and 
carved on the back, but narrow, upright, and 
uncomfortable. Three-footed stools were, how- 
ever, the most common movable seats. The bed- 
steads, too, were of oak, with carved testers of the 
same wood. There were large presses or ‘ aumries,’ 
in which the food was kept ; and strong clumsy 
chests,’ the fronts of which were ornamented with 
carved borders, for the custody ‘of the family 
clothing. The general sitting-room of the family, 
which was known as ‘The House,’ contained a 
long oaken table, with a bench on each side of 
it, where the whole family, master, children, and 
servants partook of- their common meal, as was 
customary in Scotland a century ago. ‘ Come,, in,’ 
said a tenant to his landlord one day. The land- 
lord went in amongst the family,' the servants, 
•and the labourers, who were about to ‘set to.’ 
Near the end of the table was a large hot-pot 
containing beef or mutton cut into pieces, and 
put into a large dish, along with potatoes, onions, 
pepper, and salt. The farmer, after helping him- 
self, thrust the dish towards the landlord and 
said : ‘ Noo ye 'man help yersul, and Iwvk in 1 
There’s plenty meat at bottom, but it’s ruyllier 
bet I 1 The Statesman’s household subsisted en- 
tirely on the produce of his farm. Porridge and 
milk, oat cakes, cheese, and potato-pot, formed 
the staple of their food, varied "in winter by salt 
beef, or mutton and bacon. 'Wheaton bread 
: was used only on special occasions. Each family 
brewed its own ale from a species of barley called 
‘bigg.’ ‘The clothing of the men,’ says an old 
county historian, ‘was of tlie native fleece of 
the county, homespun, and woven by the village 
weaver; the wool of a hlaclc sheep, slightly 
mixed with _ blue and red, was the favourite 
colour of this cloth, which was thick and heavy, 
and of which the . coat and waistcoat , were made. ; 

; the breeches, if not of the same, were of leather, j 
generally of buckskin. The women’s apparel 
was of the finer sort of the native wool, woven 1 
into a kind of serge, dyed of a russet, 1 due, or 
other colour, and, like the man’s, made up by 
the tailor at the wearer’s own fireside. Clogs 
or wooden-soled shoes still continue in common 
use, and are well' adapted to a mountainous 
and rainy country.’ The linen worn by the 
family-shirts, shifts, sheets, and towels-- was 
made, of the flax grown on almost every farm 
in the county. The close resemblance of this 
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state of domestic affairs to that which existed 
among the farmers and minor gentry of Scotland 
a century hgo is very striking and instructive. 

The intrusion of manufactured goods into these 
districts has produced a certain amount of change 
in the apparel, and living of the Statesmen, hut 
liitich less than might have been anticipated. This 
change is most apparent in the lower and more 
cultivated districts, where the inhabitants come 
more immediately into contact with the outer 
world. At the same time, they are regarded 
as of a sturdier character, with more mother- 
wit; and backbone than their more secluded 
brethren. The Statesmen of the mountain dis- 
tricts are still a very primitive class- of people. 
Their chief occupation is tending their large 
flocks of sheep, which are never taken into the 
farmyard. Their land is seldom entailed, but 
it is' a point of family honour that it should 
descend from father to son. Hence, not a few 
estates have been held by the same families for 
four centuries, and in several instances, men 
are now in possession of the very farms which 
their ancestors cultivated eight hundred years 
ago. It has been said of tliem by one who 
knows them well that ‘they know nothing of 
the rate of discount, or the price of gold. They 
have enough of this world’s gear t-o serve their 
purpose. They are uncorrupted by modern 
luxury. They are content and happy to enjoy 
the golden mean of Agur. They pass a simple 
and inoffensive life amongst the lonely hills that 
surround them. Their hospitality to strangers 
is open-handed and liberal. “ Go,” said one of 
these Statesmen to a tourist whom he had enter- 
tained for several days— -“go to the vale on the 
other side of yon mountain ; you will find a house 
belonging to a Statesman ; enter it, and say you 
came from me. 1 know him not; but he will 
receive you kindly, for our sheep mingle upon 
the mountains.”’ 

These men have no inclination to change, 
either in their life and customs, or in their sheep- 
farming. An old farmer who was asked why 
he did not take any steps to improve the very 
bad breed of sheep on his estate, answered : 
'‘They were such as Providence had put on,. the 
land, and it was not for the likes of him to 
change them.’ With regard to the Statesmen of 
both ‘ districts, it can be said with truth, that 
they are not only satisfied with their social posi- 
tion, but proud of it; and though not rich in 
money or land, they are rich in character and 
healthful contentment. They are still as they 
have always been, a sturdy, outspoken, inde- 
pendent race. The late Sir James Graham, the 
’well-known statesman, justly said of the caval- 
cade of mounted Statesmen who accompanied Mr 
Blamrre into Carlisle on his appointment as High 
Sheriff, that they were ‘a body of men who 
could not be matched in any other part of the. 
kingdom— that they were the finest and purest 
specimens of a set of men who in all periods of 
its history had been the strength and pride of 
their country.’ It is a singular fact, mentioned 
by Brayley, that. tire courtesy titles in use among 
■Statesmen, differ widely from those employed in 
ordinary society. The mistress of the house is 
termed a Dame; the eldest, son of a Statesman 
is thi‘ Laird, or Lord, or, where there is no son, 
tire eldest daughter enjoys the title of Lady. 




Thus, while the Statesman himself was at the 
plough, the Laird was driving the cattle to 
market, or attending it with vegetables, and the 
Lady was working at the churn. 

In respect to education, however, a change has 
taken place for .the better among the Statesmen. 
In the olden time, there were three excellent 
grammar-schools in Westmorland, which sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge a number of learned 
divines, conspicuous among whom was the great 
Biblical scholar, - John Mill ; but with these 
seminaries the Statesmen had, of course, nothing 
to do. The local schools in which the children 
of the agricultural population were educated 
were of the most unsatisfactory kind. Any man 
who was physically disabled from earning his 
bread by manual labour, or too indolent to do 
so, was "thought quite fit to- be a teacher. Not 
a few of them were intemperate in their habits. 

A clergyman who had experienced the lifeless 
teaching in one of these schools at Bolton-Gate, 
enforced by caning and whipping, says : ‘Dull 
tradition and immobility are very conservative 
in isolated country -places like Bolton. The 
curriculum consisted of the: three As, with spell- 
ing. I have no recollection of learning anything 
like grammar or parsing. One other thing, how- 
ever, was carefully taught — the Church Cate- 
chism. In Lent, every year, we spent much time 
in committing it to memory,' and on the afternoon 
of Easier Sunday we were publicly examined in 
it by the clergyman in the church, in presence of 
the largest congregation that assembled on any 
day of the year ; for the parents were there, 
wishing to hear their children acquit themselves 
well.’ 

Now, however, thoroughly educated and well- 
trained teachers are to be found among the 
hills as well as in the dales of Westmorland ; 
and the influence which they are exercising. on 
the manners and customs of the rising generation, 
as well as in giving efficient instruction in the 
elementary branches of education, is highly satis- 
factory. ‘In no county in England is so small 
a number proportionately unable to write. The 
gratifying result is that while the eldest son 
becomes a Statesman like bis father before him, 
the younger members of the family are fitted 
for the duties of business life, and not unfre- 
quently rise to eminence as clergymen or mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Professor Sedgwick, 
the eminent geologist, was the son of a Statesman, 
and prided himself on that distinction more 
than on being a Cambridge Don ; and so was 
George Moore, the successful merchant and cele- 
brated philanthropist. 

At the beginning of the present century, about t 
two-thirds of the land in the shire was held by 
what is called ‘customary tenure’ in properties 
which at that time were worth, from fifteen to 
thirty pounds of yearly rent, and had been, in 
the possession, of the same families for centuries. 
During the course of the last fifty years the 
number of these small proprietors has consider- 
ably diminished,- but the value of their farms 
has greatly increased. Much regret has been 
justly expressed that these small holdings have 
been passing out of the old families, and been 
absorbed in large estates more . rapidly than 
formerly. As Dr Lonsdale has said : ‘Many ‘‘a 
canny house” whoso yeomen had for centuries 
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6ns and grandsons to 1320, which is very nearly as 15 t 
longer shelters the for ordinary purposes, knots may 
3 .”’ But in not a into miles by taking thirteen kno 
teamen, who have fifteen miles, and vice versa. 


Dazzling the landscape 
Blue, gold, and given 
Even to tear-stained ey< 
, Beauteous, I ween. 


A KNOT OB, NAUTICAL MILE. 

How much is a Knot? This question is asked, 
we believe, in every sea-passage by some passenger 
or other, and never meets with a dear reply. 
Sailors themselves do not describe it distinctly, 
and books of reference differ as to its dimensions. 
We purpose to answer the question here. 

A. knot is one-sixtieth of a mean degree of the 
earth’s meridian. This definition requires ex- 
planation, cand also numerical computation. The 
earth’s meridian is commonly described as any 
circle whose centre is the centre of the earth, 
and whose circumference passes through the Poles. 
This is not exact, because the meridian is not a 
true circle. Evidently, it would be a true circle 
if the earth were a true sphere ; but the earth is 
not a true sphere --it is a spheroid, its diameter 
measured on the axis being less than its diameter 
at the equator. Hence the circumference of a 
section of the earth by a plane passing through 
its centre and the Poles, which circumference is 
a meridian, is not a true circle, but an oval. 
Bearing this in mind, it will be easy to under- 
stand the meaning of a mean degree of the earth’s 
meridian. 

If three hundred and sixty separate degrees be 
• set-off from the centre of a perfect circle, it is 
evident that the circular measure of each degree 
measured on the circumference of the circle will 
be the same. But if they be set-off from the 
centre of an oval, the measurements on the cir- 
cumference of the oval will not all be the same. 
That this is the case any one may demonstrate 
for himself by drawing an oval and its minor 
axis, and then, from the centre of the oval, with 
radius equal to its semi-minor axis, inscribing a 
circle in the oval. If, now, degrees, or rather, for 
convenience, equimultiples of a degree, be set-off 
from the common centre, the geometry of the 
figure will show at once the variation in the 
circular measurements on the circumference of 
the oval. 

Now, a mean degree of the earth’s meridian is 
; the average length of these three, hundred and 


Blue sky, wide-spreading tri 
Green, still, and tall ; 
Sunshine in golden ease 
Slanting o’er all. 


Happy hearts wandering, 
Sun on them too ; 
Streamlets meandering 
Fair meadows through. 


Presently sinks the sun 
Crimson to rest ; 
After liis Work is done, 
Seeks he the west. 


Homeward the happy hearts 
Stroll o’er the lea ; 

Silent the stream departs, 
Bound for the sea. 


Hushed stand the lordly trees, 
Sentiuels strong ; 

Whispers the evening breeze 
Gently along. 


Gray-tinted shadows creep 
Over the sky ; 

Deep in a dreamless sleep 
Soon all things lie. 


Sorrow seems lost in rest, 
Care in repose— 
Wrapt in oblivion blest 
Earth and her woes. 


Only I linger still, 

Loth to depart 

From these calm scenes that kill 
Pain at my heart ! 
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A SUMMER DAY IN THE ISLE OF 
AVALON. 

The Isle of Avalon, like the Isle of Ely and many 
another geographical misnomer, is endeared to the 
lovers of the picturesque not a little by the 
charming inconsistency of its not being an island 
in sober fact at all, but a peninsula formed by 
the tiny river Brue, in conjunction with a still 
smaller rivulet which is nameless. It is truly a 
region of enchantment and mystery, for on this 
historic soil stand the crumbling walls of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, the noblest ruin in all England. 
The history of Glastonbury is a curious instance 
of the survival of legendary lore interwoven 
with long-established traditions, and with the 
recorded facts of a most eventful and romantic 
chronicle. 

The story of the renowned abbey reaches back 
to the very early days of the Christian era, when 
a wattled church stood upon the site, and when 
Joseph of Ariinathea (according to the legend) 
visited the isle and struck his staff into the ground 
hear Glastonbury. This saintly staff— -most ancient 
of crosiers — took root, and grew into the Holy 
Thorn, which bloomed miraculously every Old 
Christmas-cve for many hundred years after- 
wards. The fact remains, in local archives, that 
a very ancient tree of the medlar genus was cut 
down in the yard of the abbey church at the 
time of the suppression, and slips of it were 
planted in the neighbourhood of Glastonbury ; 
and the trees grown therefrom continue to put 
forth bloom in early winter whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the season are favourable.. A mild 
winter is almost invariable in this most interest- 
ing district, for it is to be noted that the climate 
of Somerset is the most equable in the kingdom, 
as the county is one of the fairest. 

It is a beautiful story, this early legend, and it 
lends additional grace and charm to the singular 
topography of the Isle of Avalon. Pity it is that 
/uver a doubt should arise as to fact or fiction 
in the matter- -to dissipate the glamour of the 
I: monkish tale rather than to think it ‘An old and 


moving story, that suited well that ruin wild and 
hoary.’ 

The ecclesiastical tradition of the abbey is 
older than the history of the town, Glastonbury 
market-town being of Saxon origin. It was the 
1 Gkestingaburh,’ or Glaestings’ borough of the 
West Saxons. The Isle of Avalon itself, a central 
spot in an eminently fruit-producing county, may 
possibly be named from the British * A villa,’ sig- 
nifying apples. But whatever story of saint or 
sinner may linger around the sacred precincts of 
Glastonbury, tbe most striking of all is the tradi- 
tion, apocryphal or not, of the burial of the great 
early British monarch, King Arthur : Arthur of 
Lyonnesse, the great Pendragon of splendid fame, 
and of many an old-world romantic tale. It has 
been told that his body was borne hither after the 
great battle ‘ among the mountains by the winter 
sea,’ and reverently laid in earth by his faithful 
Round-Table Knights. 

In later times, it is stated, the stone coffin was 
exhumed by the direction of Henry II., who, 
according to a quaint description in an old book, 
caused a deep excavation to be made, laying bare 
a tombstone with a large plate of lead fixed 
upon it, which showed the following inscription : 

‘ HIC JACET SEPVLTYS INCLITVS REX ARTVRIVS IN 
insvla avalonia.’ Nine feet below this stone 
was discovered a coffin made from a hollowed 
oak-tree containing human bones, which on being 
examined — so runs the story — were identified as 
those of the Christian king. What more fitting 
resting-place could have been found in all the 
land for the mortal remains of British Arthur ! 

The magnificent abbey which was subsequently 
built upon the hallowed ground had already, at 
the time of Henry II. and Thomas h Becket, 
attained great repute. It seems to have increased 
century after century in influence and power, 
the community of Dominican Friars becoming the 
wealthiest monastic institution in tlie kingdom, 
the head of the house being specially styled Lord 
Abbot, with a seat in parliament, second in rank 
only to the Abbot of Westminster. The abbot’s 
rule in Avalon was well nigh supreme, spiritual 
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and temporal ; and no one might enter the isle 
except by his special permission. 

This immense acquisition of wealth and. power , 
conduced at last, as with so many others, to an 
ultimate downfall at the Reformation, when Abbot 
Richard Wi thing stoutly refused to acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy or to surrender the abbey 
and some .£3311, 7s. 4d. per annum. 

This courageous abbot, so worthy of a better 
fate, was tried .for his high offence before King 
Henry’s commissioners at Wells, and condemned 
with two of his monks to be hanged— ra ruthless 
sentence. At this sad and significant audit it was 
shown that these unhappy churchmen had con- 
cealed avast amount of abbey treasure ; and when 
that terrible day of reckoning came, bad utterly 
declined to account for it. This triple execution 
took place on the summit of an adjacent hill — the 
Torr — in the presence of a concourse of sorrowing 
people, sadly bewildered, no doubt, at the turn of 
events. Upon this hill stand the ruins of an 
ancient church, and sculptured on the front of 
its lofty tower is a singular representation of the 
Archangel Michael weighing in a pair of scales a 
copy of the Holy Scriptures against the Evil One, 
and showing Satan to be greatly wanting when 
thus tried in the balance. From this historic 
Torr is to be viewed one of the finest landscapes 
in England. 

At the period of the Reformation the beautiful 
abbey, in addition to the disruption of all else, was 
unroofed and otherwise dismantled, remaining in 
picturesque decay a memorial of misdirected or 
over-carried zeal. The grand proportions and 
beauty of the Gothic stonework are still in 
evidence in the ruins ; but the greater part 
has gone for vulgar building purposes, much 
of it actually being used to form a roadway some 
two miles across a morass to Wells— a sacred way, 
truly. 

- To Wells Cathedral went the old abbey clock, 
which was one of the wonders of Glastonbury 
and o.f Europe. In a transept of the cathedral 
it is still to be seen in good working order. This 
very curious piece of antiquity is placed some 
thirty feet high in the interior of one of the lofty 
side-aisles ; and close at hand in. an alcove sits a 
painted effigy of a manikin with its feet dangling 
oyer a silvery-tongued bell upon which the mani- 
kin’s heels ring out the chimes. As the moment 
for. striking tlie hour approaches, a premonitory 
clicking is audible from within the clock, and 
presently a remarkable spectacle is beheld. From 
behind the old dial emerges a procession of armed 
knightly figures on horseback, moving two and 
two in stately military fashion upon a semi- 
circular platform ; and as the foremost pair 
arrive at a certain point in their march, the 
outside knight raises his lance, and with trenchant 
blow strikes his comrade down to the saddle-bow. 
Instantly, within the clock a belj is struck and 
me is sounded. Thereupon, the stricken horse- 
man quickly rears his crest aloft, and the proces- 
sion passes behind the dial. This process is 
repeated until the required number of strokes 
has been given and the time of day is told. 

, The impression left on the mind of the spectator 
witnessing this performance, perhaps unexpectedly, 
is one of astonishment, and of admiration of the 
ingenious mechanical contrivance, the work pro- 


bably of some devoted artist of tlie fifteenth 
century. Certainly a wonderful dock ; killing 
its tale of fleeting time in the dreamy calm of 
the cathedral aisle, amidst the wol'nl monitions 
of brief mortal life laid all around in graven brass 
or sculptured marble. 

: The silent streets of Glastonbury, with two or 
three fine old inns— one of them nu ancient 
hospitium—a. medieval cross, and here and there 
a dim relic of domestic masonry, suggestive of 
the architecture of the abbey hard by, are of old- 
world interest. It is a picture of still-life there, 
seeming more still than the hush of minster cities, 
because more melancholy ; and not even the near 
approach of the railway can effect much change 
or rouse the old place quite to the ordinary 
standard of life, even where most secluded, of 
the nineteenth century. The noble ruins every- 
where visible, in the little town forbid the thought. 


Clad in a robe of kindly ivy, they appeal to the 
imagination like an endless sermon— in stone. 


Ivy-clad, but not concealed ! Beauteous still ! 

Some little distance from the abbey is the 
Abbot’s Kitchen, a stone-built edifice, remaining 
much as when the bustling cooks had left 
it, and reform had quenched their fires. < An 
enormous smoke-stained cone it is, and a striking 
object enough in the village landscape. One 
thinks, in walking round its ample space, of 
the merry times that have been there— -of the 
hospitality to rich and poor of which it is the 
token. Time was not out of joint then ; and 
the world’s work had scarcely begun. It is 
saddening, withal, to view this grotesque temple 
of the culinary art rearing its solitary sombre 
dignity in that fair Somersetshire meadow, with 
the gentle kine and wistful-faced sheep browsing 
or nibbling on a joyous summer morning around 
fts frowning walls, and to think of all that has 
departed with the last wreath of smoke from its 
vanished fires ! 

The time-worn truism that 'good and evil are 
very much mixed in the world is surely abund- 
antly exemplified by those old monkish relies 
of feasting and almsgiving. For the latter, 
modern society has substituted the workhouse ; 
and that consummation, if nothing else, induces 
the regret that when necessary reform should, 
in the natural growth of events, become due, 
whatever of good may be coexisting with the 
abolished evil should be swept away also, and 
for ever. 
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CHATTER XXVIIL— -QUESTIONS. OF INHERITANCE. 


About the same time, Reginald Hansel, Esquire,’ 
of Petherton Episcopi, happening to be up in 
town on .private business, had occasion to call 
on bis father’s old friend, that distinguished 
sailor. Admiral John Antony Rolt, of the Senior 
United Service. 

‘So the heiress lives down your way?’ Admiral 
Rolt observed, puckering up his small eyes at 
the end of some desultory conversation —and 
always eager, after his kind, to improve every 
possible source of information. ‘Miss Psyche 
Dumaresq, I mean : precious odd name, Psyche : 
rather pride myself, as- an aid salt, on knowing 
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how to pronounce it. There was a Psyche in 
the Navy List once, I remember; a wooden gun- 
boat — on the Pacific station, when I commanded 
the Skylark; though she went to pieces at last 
in the China seas— poor M'Nab sank down to 
Davy Jones’s locker in her — and was never put 
together again. Smart craft, very: and this Miss 
Psyche’s a tidy young lady, too, I’m told : taut, 

: neat, and clipper-rigged. Well, she comes into 
; all Charlie Linnell’s money.’ . 

‘ Impossible ! ’ Mansel answered with prompti- : 
tude. ‘I’ve never heard a word of it. She’s 
a great friend of my wife’s, and a very nice 
girl in her way, no doubt ; and Linneli fell 
in love with her : hut she wouldn’t accept him. 
He’s left her nothing. If he had, I’m sure 
we ’d have been the first to hear of it.’ 

* W ell, it ’a a very odd case,’ the Admiral con- 
tinued, pursing up his little pig’s eyes even 
smaller than before— ‘a very odd case as ever I 
heni’d of. She isn’t to know of it for another 
year, but I’m sure I’m right. I’ve been talking 
it over to-day with Linnell’s half-brother Frank 
— the parson in Northumberland : and Frank 
doesn’t quite see his way out of it. Precious 
awkward for the parson, there’s no denying it.’ 

.Reginald Mansel started. ‘Why, I thought 
the half-brother was dead,’ he exclaimed in 
surprise, ‘ Killed in a railway accident. My 
wife certainly bold me so.’ 

‘Ah; that’s just where it is,’ the Admiral 
answered, rubbing his fat hands with profound 
gusto. ‘As fine a muddle as ever you saw in 
your life. A perfect godsend for the Court 
of Chancery. Killed sure enough : so he was 
— in the newspapers : smashed to atoms in the 
Doncaster collision, they reported at first. You 
remember the accident— -pig-iron and so forth. 
But you sec, when they pick out a lot of bodies, 
pell-mell, from a jolly good smash, and stack 
’em along in the 'hospital, they’re not so very 
particular, just at the first beginning, whether 
any one fellow among ’em happens to he still 
breathing, or whether lie doesn’t. So. they tele- 
graphed up to London post haste, in the list 
of killed, “Reverend Francis Austen Linneli, 
Vicar of Thingumbob-eum-Whatyoumayeallit, 
Northumberland.” Correspondents are in such 
a precious hurry nowadays to supply the very 
latest news to their particular print, that you 
can’t expect them to hang dawdling about in 
a ward, on the watch till the breath’s well out 
of a man’s body.’ And the Admiral chuckled 
low to himself, musically. 

‘Then you mean, to say the fellow isn’t dead 
after all V Mansel exclaimed, astonished. ‘ It 
was a mistaken rumour ! ’ 

‘Dead! my dear sir; why, I toll you, he 
was lunching with me at the Pothouse— you 
know the Pothouse l — my other club— not- its 
official name— only this very morning. And a 
prettier muddle than those papers made of it 
you never hoard. It was three whole days 
before they plucked up courage to announce their 
little, error, and state that the Reverend Frank 
was not quite gone, only seriously wounded. 
Meanwhile, Sir Austen and the painter man 
went off hi a hurry to Khartoum without seeing 
[p 

the correction ; and to the day of their death, 
never heard at all that the parson had turned 
up well and alive again. It was really most 
unfortunate. Frank Linneli believes those papers 
have clone him out of all tl% Linneli money 
— Sir Austen’s and the other man’s. Only, you 
see, he doesn’t quite know how he can go to 
work to get it all back again. It’s a ticklish 
job, I admit ; but I wouldn’t give much, all 
the same — with a parson against her— for Miss 
Psyche Dumaresq’s chances of the property.’ 

‘Surely, though, if Linneli left his money 
by will to Miss Dumaresq, she’d get it, in any 
case,’ Mansel objected incredulously. 

The Admiral stared hard at him, and smiled 
a knowing smile. ‘You don’t understand the 
glorious uncertainty of the law,’ he answered, 
enchanted. Then, with all the intense enjoyment 
of the male old woman, he proceeded to detail 
to his country acquaintance the whole long story 
of the Linneli family, and their various com- 
plications — Bellerophon, Cockatrice, Sally Withers, 
the Dean’s daughter, and the rest of it- — exactly 
as it all envisaged itself in full to his own 
lively and by no means too scrupulous imagi- 
nation. Mansel listened with profound atten- 
tion ; but when the Admiral had finished, he 
ventured to put in cautiously : ‘ Still, I don’t 
quite understand how all this can interfere with 
Psyche’s inheritance of Charles Linnell’s money 
— if, as you say, he’s really left it to her.’ 

‘Why, here’s the point, don’t you see?’ the 
Admiral answered cheerily, button-holing his 
listener and enforcing his argument with one 
fat uplifted forefinger. ‘Charles Linneli, as I 
understand, came up to town from your place, 
Petherton, on the very day after his half-brother 
Frank was declared dead 'in the morning papers. 

So far, so good. But that same night, as I 
i learn from one of the witnesses to the deed, 
he made his will, and Sir Austen signed it — 
said will leaving everything he died possessed 
of to the young lady, unknown, of the name 
of Psyche. Now, Frank Linnell’s contention is 
that Sir Austen and Charles arrived at an under- 
standing, under the impression,’ and the Admiral 
brought down his fat forefinger on his knee 
to enforce his point: ( under the impression that 
he, Frank, was dead and done for ; which of 
course in actual fact he wasn’t. Therefore, he 
argues, the will is accordingly null and void, 
and he himself ought to come into the money.’ 

‘But how can he,’ Mansel inquired, smiling; 

‘if he’s really illegitimate? By law, as I’m 
rightly informed, he and Charles Linneli are not 
considered to be even related.’ 

The Admiral shrugged his shoulders and 
pursed his mouth firmly. ‘ Well, I haven’t quite 
mastered all the ins and the outs of it,’ he 
answered with candour. ‘It ’s a trifle confused 
for an old salt like me ; but I believe the 
learned counsel who understand the law get at 
it something like this, d’ ye see. It all depends 
upon which of the two, Sir Austen or Charles 
Linneli, was killed first at Khartoum. If Charles 
was killed first, then the Reverend Frank asserts 
— you understand — this will being null and void, 
owing to unsound mind, errors of fact, want of 
proper disposing intent, and other causes— that 
■ Sir Austen, as next-of-kin and sole heir-at-law, 
inherited the pill-money. For that, he relies upon 
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Charles Linucll’s legitimacy. But on the other 
hand. Charles Linnell being now well out of the 
way, and unable to prove or disprove anything, 
the Reverend Frank also goes in, as an alter- 
native, for claiming that he ’s actually logitiinate 
himself, and denying proof of Miss Sally Violet s 
marriage. On that point, there’s nobody now 
who can bring up good evidence. So he stands to 
win either way. If he’s legitimate himself, he s 
a Baronet anyhow, and he comes in to the rever- 
sion of Thorpe Manor. If lie’s not legitimate, 
lie’s no Baronet, to be sure, and the entail fails ; 
but the fun of it is, he gets Sir Austen’s personal 
estate for all that, through his mother, the 
Bean’s daughter, who was Sir Austen’s second 
cousin, twice removed, or something of the sort, 
and whose case is covered by Sir Austen’s settle- 
ments. The old father did that— the Peninsular 
man, you know —after the bigamy came out. 
He insisted upon putting in Frank Linnell by 
name in the settlements, as heir to the person- 
alty, irrespective of the question of his birth 
altogether. And in the personalty the Reverend 
Frank now asserts he reckons in Charles Linnell’s 
pill-money.’ 

Mansel drew his hand across his brow con*- 
fusedly. * It is a trifle mixed,’ lie answered 
with a puzzled air. ‘But it’s decidedly clever. 

I should think it ought to prove a perfect mine 
of wealth to the Inner Temple.’ 

‘Mine of wealth!’ the Admiral echoed with 
a snort of delight. ‘I believe you, my boy. 
Golconda or Kimberley isn’t in it by comparison. 
The whole estate won’t cover the law charges. 
For you see, there ’s the lovely question to decide 
beforehand, did Sir Austen or his cousin die first ? 
— ■and till that’s settled, nothing fixed can he 
done about the property. Well, Frank Linnell 
doesn’t mean to let the question drop. He has 
a twelvemonth, to spare, during which time 
he’s going to work like a nigger to prevent the 
lady with the classical name from coming into I 
the property. — Of course you won’t mention a 1 
word of this to her % I tell it yon in confidence. ' 
— That ’s all right. Thank you. — So Frank 
thinks of going to Egypt and up the TsTile this 
very next winter, as ever is, to see if he can 
collect any evidence anywhere as to which was 
killed first — his half-brother Charles, or his cousin 
Sir Austen. And between you and me, sir— if 
only you knew these Egyptian fellows as well as 
I do— the Reverend Frank must be a much 
more simple-minded person than 1 take him 
to be if ne doesn’t get at least half-a-dozen 

S een-turbaned, one-eyed sheikhs to swear by 
e beard of the Pi-ophet, till all’s blue, that 
they saw Charles Linnell with their own eyes 
lying dead at Khartoum, in any position that 
seems most convenient, while Sir Austen sat 
in a respectful attitude, sheddiug a decorous tear 
1 or two above his mangled body. An Egyptian, 
sir,’ the Admiral continued, blinking his small 
eyes even more vigorously than was his wont 
— c an Egyptian would swear away his own 
father’s life, bless your soul, for a tin piastre.’. 

‘ Then you think whatever evidence is wanted 
. will be duly forthcoming V Mansel asked, dubi- 
ously, 

‘Think'? I don’t think. I know it, unless 
the Reverend Frank’s a born fool. But even 
after he’s got it, don’t you see, there’s a lot 


more still left to prove. Yet even so, he stands 
to play a winning card either way. If he’s 
legitimate, lie’s a Baronet of Thorpe Manor ; 
and if he isn’t, lie’s heir all the same to 
Sir Austen’s personalty.’ And the Admiral 
chuckled. 

Mansel looked at him with a curious air of 
suspended j udgment. ‘ After all,’ lie said slowly, 
in his critical way, ‘you’re taking a great deal 
for granted, aren’t you '? How on earth do we 
know, when one comes to think oi it, that 
either of the Linnells is really dead sit all 1 
How on earth do we know they aren’t still 
cooped up in Khartoum, as O’Donovan was in 
Merv, you recollect, and that they mayn’t turn 
up unexpectedly some day to defeat all these 
hasty surmises and guesses 1 You can’t prove 
a man’s will till you’ve first proved he’s dead; 
and who’s to say that either of the Linnells 
is dead, when one comes to face it V 

The Admiral threw back his head and 
aughed internally. ‘Bead !’ he answered, much 
amused. ‘Of course they’re dead. As dead as 
mutton ! As dead as a door-nail ! ; As dead as 
Julius Caesar ! Bo you think the Mahdi’s people, 
when once they got in, would leave a Chris- 
tian soul alive in Khartoum 1 My dear fellow, 
you don’t know these Egyptians and Soudanese 
as well as I do — I was out for a year on the 
Red Sea station. They ’d cut every blessed throat 
in the whole garrison. There ’s not a Christian 
soul alive to-day in Khartoum.’ 




CHAPTER XXIX. — FRESH ACQUAINTANCES. 

It was with a feeling very nearly akin to relief 
that Psyche found herself, some six weeks later, 
in a pretty little, bedroom in a Moorish villa on 
the sun-smitten hills of Mustaphn Siiperieur. 

‘ Why, 1 know the very place for you,’ Geraldine 
Maitland exclaimed with delight, when Psyche 
informed her on her return to Petlicrton that 
medical authority, two deep, had prescribed Algiers 
for their joint indispositions. ‘A dear little 
pension on ' the Mustapha slope. It’s as clean 
as a pin, and just like a home ; and it ’s kept by 
an English officer’s widow, a Mrs Holliday. It’s 
not so very dear, either,’ she hastened to add, 
seeing Psyche’s face growing faintly incredulous. 
‘They’d lake in friends of ours at special rates. 
Mamina has sent them such lots of boarders.’ _ 

And indeed the rates, as quoted to Haviland 
Dumaresq some days later, in Mrs Holliday’s 
letter, were very special — very special indeed ; 
fora reason which Geraldine Maitland knew best, 
and which she took care to keep to herself very 
strictly. ‘ I should feel yreatlji obliged, however,’ 
Mrs Holliday wrote, underlining the ymdhj with 
two feminine bars, * if you would have the kind- 
ness to refrain from mentioning these terms I 
quote to any other of the visitors at the villa, as 
they are considerably below our usual charges, to 
meet the wishes of my friend Mrs Maitland.’ 

Oh the journey south ! The rest and change 
of it ! The delight of getting away from the 
Wren’s Nest, with its endless obtrusive memories 
of Linnell ! The calm of travel ; the momentary 
oblivion ! Paris, Bijou, the Rhone, Marseilles ! 
For twenty-four hours, Psyche, almost forgot 
herself. 

The dear little pension on the Mustapha slope, 
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too, how thoroughly it deserved Geraldine Mait- 
land’s judicious commendation ! It was very 
pretty and very home-like. After thirty hours 3 
tossing on the faithless Mediterranean— bluest hut 
most treacherous of all known seas— and that long 
drive up the dusty road through the vivid town 
from the quays at Algiers, Psyche Was right glad 
to rest herself at last in that dainty little bedroom, 
at the Villa des Grangers, and to look out of the 
arcaded Moorish window at the palms and aloes 
that diversified the garden. 

True enough, as Dr Godichau had confidently 
predicted, her eyesight came back to her for the 
nonce at a bound. Wisdom was justified of all 
her children. Psyche had seen everything all the 
way ixp through those crowded streets : slie saw 
everything still with perfect distinctness in the 
arcades and gardens of that quaint old pension. 

It was an antique Moorish country-house, all 
whitewashed walls and horse-shoe arches, planted 
on the side of a tiny ravine, near the very summit 
of an Algerian hill, some six hundred feet above 
a deep blue bay of that treacherous and all too 
beautiful Mediterranean. Through the jealously 
barred and grated windows of a deep-set chamber 
in what was once the harem of the old Turkish 
proprietor, Psyche’s eye just caught faint glimpses 
westward of a feathery date-palm, a jungle of 
loquat trees, and a ruddy hillside of basking sand- 
stone, red as the familiar South Hams of Devon- 
shire. Beyond, the ravine displayed in further 
perspective -a tangled cane-brake, a 6t.eep road 
down whose tortuous slope an old Arab coun- 
tryman was defiling slowly cross-legged on his 
pannier-laden donkey, and a picturesque wine 
factory, whose snow-white archways and low 
stories were all gracefully pinked out along their 
constructive lines with decorative string-courses 
of Oriental tile- work. A peep of the dim blue 
Atlas to eastward across a misty plain completed 
the view from the windows of that quaintly pretty 
room— a view which hardly needed the domed 
and arcaded mansion on the hill-top behind, or 
the veiled forms of the Moorish women gliding 
noiselessly down the pathway opposite, to assure 
Psyche that this was indeed in very truth that 
wonderful Africa. 

Without and within, to say the truth, to 
Dmnaresq and his daughter the Oriental character 
of house and surroundings was everywhere most 
delightfully and undeniably apparent. The tiny 
round-topped slits pierced through the thickness 
of the massive wall ; the floor covered with 
Damascus tiles and overlaid in part with pretty 
Eastern rugs ; the pale-green dado and light-blue 
frieze of distemper on the sides, separated from 
one another by a verse of the Koran in breezy 
Arabic letters running round the room between 
them as a continuous border ; the graceful hang- 
ings and delicately-coloured drapery — all charmed 
Psyche, weary and heart-sick though she was, with 
a delicious vague sense of Orientalism and novelty. 
As she lay on the crimson and blue divan by the 
open window, rich perfumed whiffs of the Japanese 
medlars in full flower floated in upon the cool 
vet summer-like breeze ; and the hillside opposite 
hummed with insects busy among the blossoms 
of the great African clematis that fell in cataracts 
over the rocks and branches. For a moment she 
almost forgot her sorrow ; the oculist was right ; 
what slie heeded was a life of pure, perception. 

fa 

To Dumaresq, the charm of these novel sur- 
roundings was even greater and more striking 
than to his heart-broken Psyche. He admired 
throughout the house the infinite diversity and 
picturesqueness of the arches ; here a semicircular 
doorway with richly-carved decorations in Ara- 
besque patterns ; there a pointed Moorish arcade 
of Saracenic type ; and yonder, again, a flat-topped 
horse-shoe arch of peculiarly curved and bulging 
gracefulness, never to be seen anywhere else save 
here in Algeria. The long rambling passages, 
cool and gloomy for the hot African summer ; 
the endless doors and nooks and niches ; the 
grated windows and flat roof ; the Oriental 
terrace ; the up-and-down steps and uneven levels 
of the quaint little garden-formed a very ideal 
scene for an Arabian night’s adventure of the fine 
old pattern. The gray old philosopher, startled 
into a momentary fit of imagination, almost ex- 
pected to see Bluebeard’s wife emerge unex- 
pectedly from some darkling doorway, or the 
One-eyed. Calender look in upon him unawares 
through the deep-set window-holes that gave upon 
the garden. 

Y’et it was pleasant to find, in spite of the 
persistent odour of Islam which pervaded the 
house, that the villa had been modernised and 
Anglicised after all in a way to suit the most 
luxurious English taste. It was four o’clock 
when they arrived at their temporary home, and 
at five a smiling little Swiss maid brought in 
a tea-tray with a steaming pot that reminded. 
Psyche of dear old-fashioned Petherton. Tea 
and the Arabesque are too much all at once. 

So much modern comfort seems half out of 
place, side by side with such delicious antique 
Orientalism. 

Psyche would have liked them to spend that 
evening by themselves in their own rooms ; but 
her father overruled her wishes in that respect. 

It was best for her, he said, to go out to dinner : 
to mix at once with the world of Algiers : to 
conquer these morbid desires for seclusion: to 
throw herself as far as possible into the new 
situation. And Psyche, now clay hi the potter’s 
hands, yielded unwillingly to his wishes. 

At the table-d’hOte they were shown to seats , 
near the bottom of the table by a Swiss waiter 
with his hair cut short and a general expres- 
sion of bland good-nature pervading all hfs 
stumpy features. The seats Opposite them were 
already occupied by two tall and very stately girls, 
accompanied by a young man of an open and 
naif but somewhat unfinished type of counten- 
ance. 

The girls quite frightened Psyche at the very 
first glance ; they looked so queenly and magnifi- 
cent and awful. Geraldine Maitland herself was 
hardly half so grand. Their ears were thin and 
delicately pink ; their complexions shone with 
a transparent lustre ; tlieir necks were high and 
exquisitely moulded ; their hands might have 
come out of a portrait of Sir Peter Lely’s. Alto- 
gether, Psyche made up her mind at once that 
the strangers were, at the very least, duchesses ; 
ladies of the ancien regime to a certainty, so calm 
and clear-cut and dainty were their lineaments. 
They weren’t English ; she could see that at a 
glance : there was something very foreign in the 
cut of -their figures and of their rich dresses. 
Psyche was sure she would never be able to say 
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a word to them $ so much high-bora stateliness 
fairly took her breath away. 

Presently, a few more visitors eaiue in, and 
seating themselves, began to talk across the 
table with perfect sang-froid to the magnificent 
strangers. Psyche envied them their boldness of 
address. How could they dare to approach such 
aristocrats ? ‘Well, did you have your photo- 
graphs taken after all, Miss Vanrenen ?’ a lady 
opposite asked with a smile of recognition. 

‘No, ma’am,’ the tallest and stateliest of the 
beautiful girls answered promptly, with a polite 
nod. ‘ We went into the city and had a lovely 
time, but we couldn’t agree upon the currency 
question. We asked the photographer his lowest 
cash quotation for doing us in a group under the 
doorway here in Arab costume, and he gave us 
an estimate for as much as comes to fourteen 
dollars. Corona and I don’t mind expense, but 
we’re dead against extortion ; and we consider 
fourteen dollars for taking your likeness in an 
Arab dress downright extortionate. So we con- 
cluded to do without the pictures for the present 
and to save our specie for a better occasion.’ 

‘ I reckon,’ the second queenly creature re- 
marked with a graceful bow, ‘we can be taken 
just as well on Vesuvius when we go along to 
Naples.’ . 

‘That’s so,’ the first divine efflorescence an- 
swered acquiescent. ‘We don’t stand out. for the 
Arab dress in itself, you see, ma’am : we only 
want to be taken somewhere, with something 
distinctively Eurdpean or African loafing around 
in the background— a mosque, or a cathedral, or 
a burning mountain— so as we can take the 
picture home and let folks see we ’re not a fraud ; 
we’ve really travelled up and down the world a 
bit.’ 

‘Still,’ the brother said, looking round at his 
sisters with a half-regretful air, ‘I must say I 
wanted Sirena to go the fourteen dollars blind 
for all that.— You see, Mrs Prendergast, we might 
have been taken all in a group under the Moorish 
archway there ; and Mias Maitland would have 
joined us to complete the picture in that elegant 
airy Arab get-up of hers.’ 

‘You know Miss Maitland then?' Psyche ven- 
tured to put in timidly, with the natural diffi- 
dence of tne latest comer. 

‘Gyrus don’t know anybody else, almost,’ the 
taller girl replied with a smile. ‘ He was over 
here alone from Anmrrica last fall, and spent 
the winter by himself in this city; and every 
letter he wrote us home was a sort of a bulletin 
about Geraldine Maitland. It was Geraldine Mait- 
land went here ; Geraldine Maitland went there ; 
Geraldine Maitland says this ; Geraldine Mait- 
land thinks that ; till we began to conclude at 
last for ourselves there weren’t any other young 
ladies at all in Europie except Geraldine Mait- 
land. So Oorona and I — that’s my sister — we 
said to ourselves we ’d come along this year and 
inspect for ourselves what sort of a person this 
girl' Geraldine was, before Cyrus brought her 
home anyway for a permanency,’ 

■‘Now, Sirena!’ the young man interposed, 
looking very sheepish: ‘I’m a modest man. 
Don’t reveal my bluslu 

Psyche was fairly taken aback at this boldness 
of speech. She had met very few Americans 
before, and was little accustomed to so much 


freedom in the public discussion of unfinished 
matrimonial projects ; but her awe at Lite queenly 
young women outlived even the discovery of 
their Western accent, and she only said in a 
very timid tone : ‘We know Miss Maitland, too. 
She’s a very great friend of mine.’ 

‘Then I guess Gyrus tuul you’ll get on to- 
gether,’ Sirena said briskly, ‘for whoever likes 
Geraldine Maitland confers a private obligation, 
I conjecture, upon Cyrus.’ 

‘We’re going to have a very great honour 
here,’ the young man Gyrus interposed sharply, 

. with an evident desire to change the conversation. 
‘ Have you heard, sir, that the great philosopher, 
Haviland Dumaresq, intends to winter in this 
city V 

At the words, Psyche coloured up to the roots 
of her hair ; but her father, bowing his stateliest 
and most distant bow, made answer severely, 
without moving a muscle of that stoical face : 
‘ Sir, my name is Haviland Dumaresq.’ 

He had scarcely spoken the word, when Cyrus 
| Vanrenen rose from his seat and walked round 
the table with immense enthusiasm but great 
deliberation, ‘ Mr Dumaresq,’ he said, seizing 
the old man’s hand in his and wringing it ham, 
‘ allow me the pleasure. Well, now, this is a 
very great honour, sir. I haven’t read your 
books, Mr Dumaresq— at least to any extent, 
being otherwise engaged myself in business — but 
I know your name well ; and in my country, 
sir, your works are much admired* and highly 
respected. In the city where I reside — you don’t 
happen to know Cincinnati ? No ; I thought as 
much— we set very great store by your valuable 
writings. The Cincinnati Observer,* l recollect on 
one occasion, described you in one of its editorial 
columns as “ the greatest metaphysician of this 
or any other age.” That was high praise, Mr 
Dumaresq, from the editorial columns of such 
an influential print as the Cincinnati Observer . 3 

‘I’m glad, to learn that I have deserved the 
commendation of so critical an authority upon 
philosophical questions,’ Haviland Dumaresq an- 
swered with grave irony. 

But his delicate sarcasm was thrown away 
upon the honest and innocent young American. 
That any one could feel otherwise than pleased 
and flattered at the polite attentions of the 
Cincinnati Observer was an idea that could never 
for a moment have entered his good straight- 
forward business head. ‘Yes ; it’s a right smart 
paper,’ he went on with friendly communicative- 
ness. ‘ Largest circulation of any journal in the 
State of Ohio : and down the Mississippi Valley 
we go it blind on culture nowadays, I can tell 
you. Culture ’a on the boom in the West at 
present. No journal that didn’t go it blind on 
culture and philosophy would stand a chance of 
success in the struggle for life in the Mississippi 
Valley. Survival of the fittest ’s our rule out 
there. We ’rc down upon frauds, but we respect 
live concerns. If ever you were to light out for 
Cincinnati, Mr Dumaresq, you’d find our citizens 
very appreciative : they \l be honoured to give 
you a warm welcome. 1 

‘I am much obliged to them for their vivid 
personal interest in philosophy,’ Haviland Duuta- 
resq answered, going on with his soup, and 
smiling inwardly. , 

‘And is this your daughter, sir?’ Cyrus asked 
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once more, as lie regained Ilia place and. glanced 
across at Psyclie. 

Psycho bowed, and faltered ‘Yes’ with very 
mixed feelings at being thus trotted out before a 
whole tableful of utter strangers. 

‘ It must be a very great privilege, Miss Duma- 
resq? Sireua '.remarked, in a clear unembarrassed j 
•'American voice, right across the table, ‘ to pass 
your life and receive your education in the midst 
of such cultured European surroundings. Where 
did you make your recitations? I suppose, now, 
you’ve graduated?' 

‘I’ve what?' Psyche repeated, very much at 
sea. 

£ I suppose you’ve graduated?’ Sireua said once 
more with perfect self-possession. ‘Completed 
the curriculum at some European academy?’ 

‘Oh no,’ Psyche answered, catching at her 
drift, and blushing crimson by this time, for the 
eyes of all the table were upon her. ‘ I— -I ’m hot 
at all learned. I’ve been brought up at home. 

1 never went away to school even anywhere. 1 

‘Your Pappa’s been education enough by him- 
self, I guess,’ Corona put in with a friendly nod 
over the table towards Dumaresq : from which 
gesture Psyche concluded that the grand young 
lady meant to allude, obliquely to her father. 

‘I expect you’re a philosopher yourself by 
this time? .Biromt went on, glancing over at her 
curiously. ‘Corona and I graduated at Yassar, 
and the philosophy class there read the first 
volume of the Encyclopedic Philosophy for their 
second year’s recitation. — It’s still", Mr Dumaresq, 
but our girls like it. Most of our students accept 
your fundamentals. They adopt your view of the 
cosmical substratum.’ 

Dumaresq twirled his gray moustache nerv- 
ously. Criticism of this type was a decided 
novelty to him. ‘It will be a pleasure to me to i 
think,’ lie murmured, half aloud, ‘as I approach 
my end, that my labours are approved of by the 
young ladies of the philosophy class at Vassal* 
College. .Few previous philosophers have been 
cheered by such success. Descartes and Leibnitz 
went to their graves unrefreshed by the applause 
of the young ladies of Vassal’.’ 

‘But in Amurrica nowadays we manage things 
better,’ Sireua answered, dashing on, all uncon- 
scious still of his undercurrent of banter. ‘ Our 
women read arid think some, Mr Dumaresq, I 
assure, you. Your philosophy ’s very much studied 
in Cincinnati. We run a Dumaresquian Society 
of our own, lately inaugurated in our city ; and 
when the members learn you ’re over here in 
Algiers with ns, 1 expect the ladies and gentle- 
men of the club’ll send along the pages out of 
their birthday books to get yon to write your 
autograph on them. There’s a heap of intelligent 
appreciation of literatoor in Amurrica : most all of 
us ’d be proud to have your autograph.’ 

‘That’s what I admire at so much in Europe,’ 
Cyrus interposed with a pensive air. ‘It brings 
you into contact with literatoor and art in a way 
you don’t get it across our side. Why, lots of 
our ladies ’d give their eyes almost to be brought 
up in the way Miss Dumaresq ’s been. In the 
thick of the literary society of Europe !’ 

Psyche smiled and answered nothing. Fortu- 
nately, at that moment another member of the 
party intervened, and spared poor Psyche’s 
blushes any further. 


As they sat for a while in their own little room 
before retiring for their first night in Africa, 
Ilaviland Dumaresq remarked to his daughter 
with a slight shudder : ‘ Did you ever meet 
anybody so terrible, Psyche, as that awful Ameri- 
can man and his unspeakable sisters? Such a 
quality as reserve seems utterly unknown to 
them.’ 

‘But do you know, Papa,’ Psyche answered 
half smiling, ‘they’re really such kind good girls 
after all. They almost made me sink under the 
table with shame at dinner, of course ; but I ’ve 
been talking with them all the evening in the 
salon since, and I find in spite of their terrible 
ways they ’re so sweet and frank and natural for 
all that. One of them— the one they call Sirena 
—told me I was a “ real nice girl •” and when she 
said it, I could almost have kissed her, she seemed 
so kind and sympathetic and friendly.’ 

‘Oh, the women are well enough? her father 
answered, with masculine tolerance : most men 
will tolerate a pretty girl, no matter how vulgar. 
‘ But the brother ! what a specimen of Cincinnati 
culture ! It almost made me ashamed to think 
so many of my books had been sold in America 
when I reflected that that was the kind of man 
who must mostly buy them. And then the ful- 
someness of the fellow’s flattery ! Why couldn’t 
he leave poor philosophy alone? What had 
philosophy ever done to hurt him ? I remember 
Mill’s saying to me once: “A thinker should 
never go into general society unless he knows he 
can go as a leader and a prophet.” That young 
man would go far to make one say the exact 
contrary ; a thinker should never go at all, unless 
he knows he can pass in the crowd and remain 
unnoticed? 

{To be continued.) 


NORRLAND AND ITS TIMBER TRADE. 
Noreland is the northernmost and largest of the 
three great divisions of Sweden, and comprises 
with Lapland, which really belongs to it, more 
than one-half of the whole area of the country. 
It extends from the southern to the northern end 
of the western shore of the Gulf of Bothnia ; 
and the northern part of it, which is within 
the Arctic Circle, is during the greater part of 
the year a cold and cheerless region. This terri- 
tory contains a large proportion of the forest-laud, 
and, if we include the adjoining Ian of Kopparberg 
and the district of Dunuemora, nearly all the 
mineral wealth of the country. And the vast 
resources of the province find an outlet through 
the many seaports on the coast to all parts of 
the world. The population varies greatly, and 
ranges from the small percentage of about thirty- 
five inhabitants to ' the square mile in the south 
to a merely nominal one in the north, where the 
meagre fixed population is supplemented by tribes 
of wandering Lapps. 


more 

Swedish 

Sunclsvall, Lulea, and other smaller towns on the 
western side of the Gulf of Bothnia, now annu- 
ally export many thousand standards of wood 
to Great Britain, Germany, France, and other 
countries, including even distant Australia. The 
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' greater part of tliis wood consists of ‘deals’ and 
‘battens’ — simply dressed or finished planks of 
various lengths and sizes. But large quantities 
of doors, window-frames, and similar manu- 
factured articles are also shipped to this and j 
to other countries. . The volume of trade in | 
these goods increases largely every year ; and 
last year the quantity shipped from Stockholm 
was live times that of 1888. The trade in wood- 
pnlp has also made great strides of late years ; 
indeed, so many factories have been erected for 
its manufacture that the consequent over-produe- 
tiori has sent the price of the article down to a 
point which is scarcely remunerative to the pro- 
ducer. Gefie, a pretty little town near the 
southern end of the Gulf, alone exported some 
one hundred and fifteen thousand standards of 
wood last year, thi3 quantity showing an appreci- 
able increase over that shipped in the preceding 
year. . 

The wood is cut during the winter, and the 
logs are floated down the rivers in the spring, 
when the volume of water running seawards is 
augmented by the melting of the ice and snow. 
It . is collected at the coast-towns, where it is 
sawn into planks of various lengths. It is then 
stacked and left to dry, and is exported during 
the summer and autumn. In Gefie and other 
timber porta the vessels usually anchor some 
distance from the town, and the wOod is taken 
out to them in large covered lighters. It is 
wonderful how little space is wasted in stowing 
the wood on board. A vessel bound from some 
timber port with a deck-load of deals frequently 
ten feet high, which perhaps, owing to her empty 
bunkers, gives her a heavy list, is a common 
enough sight in our waters ; and the practice of 
taking these large deck -loads is unfortunately an 
increasing evil. Each captain piles timber upon 
. his ship in the hope of carrying a larger cargo 
than his predecessor. In many cases even the 
safety of the ship is jeopardised aud the lives 
of the crew risked for the sake of a few pounds’ 
extra freight. The owners are mainly respons- 
ible for this state of affairs, with which the legis- 
lature will sooner or later have to deal. Whether 
, the recent Merchant Shipping Act will do much 
in this direction remains to be seen. 

The forests of Sweden cover nearly half of the 
whole surface of the country. These forests, 
which are chiefly of pine and fir, are found in 
nearly all parts of the kingdom ; but many of 
the finest tracts, extending in some cases continu- 
ously for eighty miles, occur in the southern dis- 
tricts of Non-land, the greater part of the forest- 
lands being situated below sixty-four degrees 
of latitude. The Government owns some thirteen 
thousand square miles of forest- land, and sets 
an excellent example to other owners in the 
management of this property. On many estates 
quantities of young trees are planted every year 
to fill up the ever- widening gaps among the 
mature trees. But sad inroads upon the forests 
have been made in the iron and copper districts 
of Dalecarlia and Dannemora, where the trees 
have been remorselessly cut down to provide 
! charcoal for the smelting furnaces ; and in these 
localities no effort lias been made to continue the 
supply by replanting. 

Sweden, besides its progress commercially, is 
every year becoming a more frequented ‘ hunting- 


ground ’ for tourists who are tired of the orthodox 
routes of European travel ; and there are few 
countries which more fully repay a visit. It is 
a laud of vast lakes and countless islands, and, 
in the summer, a realm of almost perpetual day. 
The coast scenery is unsurpassed, whether we 
sight the sandy shores and numerous church 
spires of the south, or the wilder and more for- 
midable coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. Here the 
coast-line is hold and striking; and the many 
islands which stud this rock-bound shore serve 
both to relieve its bleak appearance am t to form 
natural breakwaters for die pretty little towns 
and villages which nestle calmly behind. The 
brush of a Turner or of a Constable could scarcely 
do full justice to the simple beauty of many of 
these little towns, with their picturesque white 
wooden houses peering timidly out of the dark 
foliage of the universal pine. The commercial 
value of this tree is responsible for the only dis- 
figurement which occurs in the otherwise beauti- 
ful coast, for it has caused the erection upon 
every suitable spot of sawmills, the tail chimneys 
and large stacks of timber attached to which 
frequently mar an enchanting piece of scenery. 
But the picturesque, here as elsewhere, has to 
bow low before tlic necessities of commerce. 

The majority of Swedish towns are still built 
of wood ; but some few there are which, owing 
to the destruction of the old houses by fire, have 
been rebuilt in a more substantial manner. In 
the breadth of the streets of these new towns 
and in some other matters the Swedish architects 
have set an example which might with advan- 
tage be followed by more southern peoples. One 
cannot but regret the destruction of the old 
wooden houses with their strange gables and 
quaint little windows ; but what the antiquary 
has lost the people have no doubt gained in 
improved sanitation and such-like things. 

Gefie, the largest town in Non-luml, and the 
third commercial port in Sweden, which was 
burnt in 1869, has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and is now, for a modern town, as pretty a little 
place as one could wish to see. The partly land- 
locked bay, whose shores arc covered with pine- 
trees and a luxurious undergrowth of ferns and 
moss, forms a natural harbour for the many 
vessels visiting the place. This bay, and, in fact, 
the whole of the gulf from here northwards, is 
usually frozen over in December, and is not open 
for navigation until May. The mails and mer- 
chandise are taken across to the opposite shores 
of Finland in sleighs, and skating is resorted to 
as a necessity, as well as a pastime. 

Within nn easy ride from Gefie, although not 
strictly in Non-land, is the purely mining town 
of Falun, in the district of ‘ Stora’ Kopparberg 
(great . copper mountain). It contains copper 
mines which the natives say are the oldest in 
Northern Europe, having been worked for up- 
wards of six hundred years. The entrance to the 
mine is an immense abyss some twelve hundred 
feet across. : The surrounding district is arid and 
the vegetation scanty, owing to the destructive 
nature of the fumes from the smelting furnaces. 
One of the local sights is the grave of a young 
man, who was lost in these mines so far back as 
1670, and whose body was not found unLil 1719. 
Romantic tradition says that it was identified by 
an old woman, who had been the unfortunate 
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| ‘What is it?’ 

Milhvard _ looked at Gunning, and Fenwick 
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‘I told Gunning about this,’ the master re- 
sumed, ‘ because he happened to mention^ in a 
casual way, that he had saved some lives' in his 
time. —But why,’ Milhvard added— ‘why he 
suddenly turned the boat’s head, almost before 
I had finished my story, and rowed home in 
such hot haste, I could not understand. I fool-; 
ishly thought from Ins manner — I don’t think 
so now— that he knew something about my 
child.— -But look at this !’ And as he spoke, 
the master detached the drapery from the easel, 
and brought a large picture to light. 

Meanwhile, old Gunning had taken a pair of 
spectacles from a wooden case and had with; 
difficulty adjusted them. An exclamation now 
escaped him ; for this paiijting had all the effect 
upon the boatman, and upon Fenwick too, that 
Millward could have desired had he premedi- 
tated a surprise. For a moment — with such 
magic power had the master paiuted every 
detail of the work— Gunning might well have 
imagined that Milhvard had drawn a window- 
curtain aside, instead of uncovering a picture, 
and had given them an actual glimpse of the 
Thames. Mot only was the frame of the picture 
the size of the window-frames, but the whole 
subject was marvellously realistic. The scene 
was by moonlight ; and in the foreground of 
the picture was the old terrace, just as it might 
be seen from one of the studio windows, with 
the decrepit notice-board, the mossy stonework, 
and the crumbling balustrade. In the back- 
ground of the picture, out ou the river, was a 
young girl on the point of drowning. An over- 
' turned boat was near at band, drifting with the 
tide. 

‘ Now, you know ail,’ said Millward, with his 
eyes still upon the painting. ‘ This is the picture 
that has haunted me all these years.’ 

‘Ay,’ Gunning now broke out in a cheery 
voice ; and having wiped his spectacles with the 
red cotton handkerchief, he took up one of Mill- 
ward’s smaller pictures. ‘But how’s this, Mr 
Fenwick? Why, here she is— asking Mr Mill- 
ward’s pardon— here she is again ! And yet he ’s 
telling us how she was drowned.’ lie shook his 
head incredulously, and selecting another picture 
went on, holding it at arm’s length from him. 

‘ Eight year old here ; ain’t she ? A merry 
child! 3 said Gunning criticisiugly. ‘And like 
her too— like what she would have been, least- 
ways, had she survived. — Dear me, 3 he added, 

‘ what a pity it was, Mr Fenwick, no one was by 
to save her ; no old boatman such as me, cruising 
about! What a pity!’ lie took up another 
painting while he spoke, and turned it about. 
‘Why, she’s ten now,’ said he— ‘or might it be 
eleven?’ 

‘Eleven years old, 3 said the master, ‘when I 
painted that,’ 

‘And here she is when twelve !’ exclaimed the 
boatman in the same cheery tone. — ‘And this is 
her, I ’ll be bound, at fourteen. Why, she has 
had her portrait painted, and unbeknown to her, 
on well-nigh all her birthdays, as it were !’ A 
moment’s pause, and Gunning added : ‘ How she 
would have enjoyed a glance at herself ! Why, 
it’s just like peeping into her own bright looking- 
glass ! — But no, 3 he concluded, becoming sceptical 
again ; ‘ she was never drowned. 3 

Fenwick bad been observing, Gunning closely. 


[.Tuuo 27, 1831. 


His honest voice, with something pathetic in its 
pleasant tone, confirmed him in his surmise—- if 
confirmation were needed. This girl, who was 
probably peeping at herself in pictures on the 
staircase, or in the corridor; above, was Mill ward’s 
daughter. And Fenwick now noticed that Gun- 
ning’s eye had at last met the master's, and that 
the truth was breaking in upon him too. Seeing 
that Millward was too overcome to speak, and yet 
appeared anxious to question the boatman, lie 
said: ‘Now, Gunning, what do you know of this 
business ? Let 3 s hear all about it. 5 

‘ I will, sir. And it may seem strange to yon, 
said Gunning, ‘and equally so to Mr hi ill ward, 
that I should have never mentioned before what 
I ’m going to tell you now. But I had a reason, 
as you’ll soon see. 5 He looked at Millward and 
resumed. ‘I’ve been a waterman, sir, plying in 
this reach these forty years. One evening, while 
rowing home after a day’s fishing along with a 
customer, some sixteen years ago, 1 heard a 
child’s cry. It came from the Surrey hank, as I 
reckoned, and I pulled alongside. It proved to 
| be an infant, Mr Millward, of four year old or 
thereabout’ 

‘Did you,’ Millward eagerly demanded — ‘ did 
you ask the child its name V 

Gunning took off his spectacles, nodded at the 
master, and replied : ‘ I ’ve no thought of deceiv- 
ing you. Her name as she told it to me was 
Niobe. I rowed the child home in my boat,’ he 
concluded ; ‘ and my own daughter, who had 
lately got married, took her in tow. We’ve 
called her Niobe ever since.’ 

Millward sank into a chair, and for a white 
Gunning’s words seemed to deprive him of the 
power to speak. But he recovered himself at 
last, and rising, went towards the door. ‘Take 
me to her,’ said he, ‘to your house, Gunning — 
wherever she is ’ 

Fenwick now interposed. ‘Millward,’ said he, 
‘ stay one moment ! The story which you began 
—which Gunning continued — I can finish. You 
will remember my asking you— and I even luir 
my thoughtless words must have pained you — to 
bring your model back with you to-night ?’ 

‘ Yes ; I remember.’ 

‘She came of her own accord,’ said Fenwick. 
‘She has been here since you went out, not an 
hour ago.’ 

Milhvard placed his hand upon Fenwick’s arm. 
‘ Where is she V 

‘My* clear Millward,’ answered Fenwick sooth- 
ingly, ‘she’s safe enough. Pray, let rue go cm.’ 

The master sank back in his chair, and seemed 
indifferent to all that his friend now told him. 

‘I saw her resemblance to your picture the 
moment she came in,’ said Fenwick, with a glance 
at the painting. ‘It is like her ; though nothing 
could be so beautiful as she is! She stole in 
here,’ he added, ‘ knowing you were away. .She 
came to look at your work. She has a passion 
for pictures ; she has inherited your love of art.’ 
And lie related in a few words all that had 
happened during the master’s : absence on the 
river with old Gunning. . But scarcely had he 
finished, when Milhvard hurried into the hall. 
There was a gleam of light on the staircase, and 
he hastened to the landing overhead. Here lie 
stopped, and would have fallen had not Fenwick 
been at hand. A mist had gathered over the 
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master’s eyes ; but through the mist he saw a the side-face is to get the shape of the ear, which 
figure coining slowly down the corridor towards of all features is the one most truthfully given by 
him, with the lamp raised above her head. _ photography. These cards are disposed in small 
Fenwick glanced from this figure into Mill- drawerg which stand on shelves, like those of a 
ward’s lace ; and the far-off look winch he had so lib iUld are arranged ia actions according to 
often observed — the look that had suggested a J ° . .. ” 

spirit- m odd to tie young artist's fancj-ww a the measuremmta. Thus i, one mam section con- 
visionary look no longer. tains the cards of all individuals with a certain 

< h * she not beautiful V whispered Fenwick, length of head. It is subdivided according to the 
with enthusiasm. ' Millward t— wliat a master- breadth of head ; the subdivisions are further sub- 
piece you will paint !’ divided according to the length of the middle 

Millward stretched out his anus towards the finger ; and so on. The measurements are written 
figure. ‘Bring my child to me,’ said he, iiu- outside each drawer, so that they can be read at 


‘ I have done with art now. 5 


glance. This will be further explained later 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS 1 The( fy System.— Presently . M. 

•p w i\ r i? a « tt u pa i w Mm Bertillon, who had been miormed of oitr visit, 

B1 MEASUREMENT. ; and kin fo y oIfered to expound his sy8tem in 

a visit to M. bertillon. person, entered the room. He is still a young 

man, and the very type of an accomplished savant. 
Much has been said recently about ‘Anthropo- speaking both English and German. The identi- 
xuetry but few people understand exactly either fieation of criminals is carried out here under 
the system itself or its object. Let us explain the liis direction by an able staif of assistants. The 
latter first. When the police lay their hands on theory of the system is as follows : Certain bones 
a criminal or a suspect, it is obviously important can be measured m the living subject easily and 
, , ,, . 1 , , i U r . with extueme accuracy. Ilie dimensions vary m 

lo know Ins previous record, atid whether or not <Weralt witU J ta Tcry considerable limits, 

he has been convicted bet ore. I levious offender and p[ ie y do so in no definite ratio to each other, 
j make this as difficult as possible by giving lalse (Consequently, if you taken sufficient number of 
names and denying everything. Sometimes, nc> them, you get an aggregate result which is true 


latter first. When the police lay their hands on theory of the system is as follows : Certain bones 
a criminal or a suspect, it is obviously important can be measured m the living subject easily and 
, , , , . 1 ’ , , , U ■ ■■ ■ . with extueme accuracy. Ilie dimensions vary m 

lo know Iiu previous record, atid whether or not p(!rs0I18 with J n considerable limits, 

he has been convicted before. I revious ollenueio am p tdiey do so in no definite ratio to each other, 
make this as difficult as possible by giving lalse (Consequently, if you taken sufficient number of 
names and denying everything. Sometimes, no them, you get an aggregate result which is true 
doubt, they are recognised ; but this can only only of that particular individual measured and 
happen in comparatively few cases, and is never of no one else. During the eight years in which 
a reallv trustworthy means of identification, for anthropometry has been used in Paris, it has been 


personal appearances change and the memory is 


found that no two. individuals have the same 
measurements throughout. The results obtained 


Many people Have been hauled and S 


imprisoned through mistakes in recognition. Pho- 
tographs, again, are open to the same objection, 


one of those previously taken, be they never so 
numerous. In fact, no two people are alike. 


and further, they accumulate in such enormous further, in the adult these dimensions are stable, 
numbers that it is impossible to look through them; changing little or not at all in the course of years. 
At the Prefecture de Police in Paris, one hundred They therefore form a means of absolute identifi- 
thousaml have been collected in ten years. Now, cation at any time. _ The most important are the 


thousand have been collected in ten years. Now, cation at any time. _ The most important me the 
,, ia nvtwied for theft and "ives length of the head, its breadth, the length of the 
supposing a m.m is ‘ UiX W middle finger, that of the forearm, of the foot, and 
a false name ; lie may be an old offender , and of fche m f Q fi ’ nger> But to be of practical use the 
his photograph together with particulais of toiinei Jmdtg musfc classified. This is done by divid- 
otlbncus may lie there under another name m the - eac p se t into three groups— -Small, Medium, 
pigeon-holes among all the rest. To look through Barge. For instance, three sixes of the head 
them would take a staff of men eight days, and lengthways are made thus (1) Those less than 
then it might be missed. But by M. Bertillon’s 184 millimetres (== 74 inches), (2) _ Those 
system of measurement you can lay your hand on between 184 millimetres and 189 inilhmeU'es 
that particular photograph with absolute certainty (= 74 to 7|_ inches). (3) Those of 190 nnlli- 
in live minutest Or, »p«N . that the man has fo^"aa» measured, and 

not boon up More , and that there m no photo- jf j J lm3 taen n p before : you have 

graph or record of lum m the archives, you can ^ fhul his card among, say, ninety thousand, 
establish this fact with eipuil certainty in the Take the length of his head : a glance shows that 
same short time. How it is done may be best j t is 187 millimetres, and consequently comes 

explained by describing a recent visit to the Pre- under group 2. You at once put aside groups 

feature de Police. 1 and 3, or sixty thousand out of the ninety 

' The Measuring Room.-Eseorted by an eminent thousand. Then take the breadth of the head in 

French detective, we were shown up into the ^ 21 AmTou 

romn where the measurements of prisoners are ^ come- down to a mere handful, when 
taken and the Jlcltes are kept. The Jiche is a card ftn exam ination of the minuter differences leads 


The Measuring Room. --Escorted by an eminent thousand. Then- take the breadth o the head m 
Crenvh detective, « ware shown up into the ttaSSSl a“,S 

room where the measurements of prisoners are c01ne . llown to a mere handful, when 

taken and the fichcn are kept. The Jiche is a card an - examination of the minuter differences leads ] 
about eight inches by six inches, mid on which are you ^^h unerring certainty to the very one you 
the prisoner’s name, his measurements, any dis- are looking for. By the arrangement of the 
tinguishing marks about him, the particulars of drawers in groups, already mentioned, the whole 
his offences, &c. : and also hia photograph in two search is reduced to a matter of two minutes, 
positions -full and side face. ’ The chief object of A Striking Illustration.— Having explained the 
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system, M. Bertillon proceeded to illustrate it. 
A young man, who had been arrested that morn- 
ing for theft, was called up and measured then 
and there. The process Is carried out by two 
men, one of whom applies the instruments and 
calls out the figures, which are entered on a 
card by the other, precisely as in a tailor’s shop. 
The subject is barefooted and bareheaded. Ten 
measurements are taken in four minutes ; they 
include those already mentioned, together with 
the height standing, the height sitting, the length 
of the arms extended, the length and breadth of 
the ear. This finished, M, Bertillon, card in 
hand, interrogated the prisoner : 

‘ What is your name r 
‘ Albert Felix.’ 

‘ Have you ever been up before 1 5 
‘ No, never. 5 
‘Quite sure?’ 

‘ Perfectly sure,’ with jaunty confidence. 

As the young scoundrel was the leader of a 
band, this seemed highly improbable, 
lie was removed, and we proceeded to the 
search. Section after section of the drawers was 
rapidly eliminated by comparing the figures on 
them with those upon M. Felix’s card. At last 
we came to a single drawer, and then down to 
two cards. If he was there at all, it must be 
one of these. A look at the first at once showed 
discrepancies of one or more millimetres under 
some of the headings, and as the bony measure- 
ments are accurate to a millimetre, it could not 
be this one. There remained one card. M. 
Bertillon took it up, hiding the photograph on 
it. All the figures corresponded exactly with 
those just taken of Felix, He was recalled, and 
again questioned. He repeated his former state- 
ments, but obviously with less confidence. M. 
Bertillon uncovered the photograph, and there the 
fellow was to the life, as he ’ stood that moment 
before us. It was most startling. But the 
original of the photograph Avas called Alfred 
Louis Lemaire, and he had been in jail two years 
before. The card bore details of certain scars 


and marks on hand and body 5 they corresponded 
Mix. ~ ’ " 




exactly with those on Felix. Our friend the 
detective edged up and watched the prisoner 
with professional delight. Again questioned, Felix 
stuck to his story ; but his composure was gone ; 
his eye was troubled, his lips trembled, and the 
muscles of his face twitched. The photograph 
was shown him. * Who is that V 

‘Not me, some one like me’— -but very 
shakily. 

‘This is Alfred Louis Lemaire, and he was 
arrested, &c,’ 

The fellow was down in an instant, as limp 
as wet paper. ‘Oui, e’esfc mon nom ;’ adding, ‘ I 
knew you would find it.’ 

The astonishing thing was that out of that 
great roomful of cards, not a single one corre- 
sponded, or anything like corresponded, with the 
measurements of the youth before us, except 
that particular one— his own. Mistake is impos- 
sible. 

The system has been used in France for eight 
years, and found to be of infinite service. Russia 
and some other countries have adopted it ; but 
its full value will not be apparent until it is 
employed everywhere, and especially in England 
and America — the two great refuges of criminals 


—for of course measurements can be transmitted 
by telegraph, and thus identification, of suspects 
established without trouble or delay -a thing 
impossible now. 


T H E M Q N T II : 


SCtKNO 13 AND A .RTS, 


Mr George Baden- Powell, M.P., in a letter to 
the Times, dated May 13, states that on that day 
there had been consummated an event of far- 
reaching importance, in respect that mails from 
China and Japan had been delivered in Loudon 
within twenty-five days of leaving Yokohama, 
and inclusive of three days’ unnecessary delay 
at New York. ‘ The Shanghai letters,’ says Mr 
Baden-Powell, ‘have been actually thirty- two 
days and the Japan twenty-five days in transit j 
and, had there been an Atlantic steamer ready, 
they would lmvc been delivered in twenty -nine 
and twenty-two days respectively. These mails 
were delayed three full days because, after arriv- 
ing at Montreal, on Saturday, May 2, there was 
no fast steamer across the Atlantic from New 
York until 'Wednesday, May (5. The trip across 
the Pacific was most successfully accomplished 
by the new j Empress of India in ten and a half 
days, although she encountered a cyclone ; and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company ran tins 
mail-train three thousand miles across the con- 
tinent in ninety-one hours, a feat in king-distance 
railway travelling, I believe, quite unprecedented.’ 
The. effect of this marvellous shortening of the 
distance between the East and the West is of 
immense political and commercial importance. 
Japan is thus placed within three weeks of 
England, whereas it is distant five weeks by the 
next .quickest— namely, the Suez— route. 

Among the various schemes for cutting ship- 
canals which are now before the public is one 
for making an efficient waterway to connect the 
Forth and the Clyde. Most persons are aware that 
a Forth and Clyde Canal already exists, indeed, 
it is one of the oldest in the kingdom ; but it 
is so small as to be only available for barges 
and vessels of limited draught. The Original cost 
of this Canal was about half a million sterling, 
and for many years it paid a handsome dividend. 
To enlarge it so as to make it available for 
ocean-going ships and steamers would involve 
a cost of fourteen million, and this discovery has 
led to the consideration of alternative routes. 
There is no immediate prospect, however, of any 
decision being arrived at, and the promoters of 
the scheme would have some difficulty in show- 
ing how enough traffic could be relied upon to 
pay a moderate interest upon the enormous 
capital required for construction. 

A novel form of lueifer-nuiteh has recently 
been patented, and it may to some extent; be 
regarded as a safety-match ; for the two elements 
necessary for ignition, and which usually are 
placed the one on. the match, and the other on 
the box, are still kept separate. The chlorate 
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composition is at one end of the splint of wood, cannot find a market for them. Two such cases 
and the amorphous phosphorus at the other end, were lately recorded in the Zoologist. One was 
and before the match can he used it must be the capture of no fewer than twelve thousand 
broken in half, so that the two prepared ends gray mullet, the iish realising eighteen shillings 
can he rubbed together. per score, and the other a phenomenal catch of 

Mr J. Henniker- Heaton, who has always been mackerel, forty-eight thousand fish, which sold 
an energetic champion of postal reform, now for three hundred and sixty pounds. It is note- 
suggests, that the parcel-post system should be worthy that both these magnificent hauls were 
extended and cheapened so as to enable house- made off the Cornish coast ; the first in that 
holders in our cities and large towns to obtain beautiful little bay near Land’s End known as 
direct from the producers fresh butter, eggs, Sennen Cove ; and the other a few miles south - 
poultry, and garden produce. The rate which west of the Lizard Point. 

he proposes is one penny per pound with a The pleasant and refreshing odour which is 
. minimum of threepence. There is little doubt emitted by garden soil after a summer shower is 
that if such a system were established it would one which most of us have learned to appreciate, 
be of incalculable benefit to a number of thrifty This aromatic odour has lately formed the sub- 
householders. In London, for instance, it is ject of scientific examination ; and Dr Phipson 
impossible to purchase a fresh egg, even in the has published the fact that twenty-five years ago 
early summer when eggs are plentiful, under he, too, endeavoured to solve the problem of 
three-halfpence, although in many remote country tracing its origin. After a considerable number 
places their market price at the time is a shilling of experiments and examinations of .soils of 
a score, or even less. A similar disproportion various kinds from different localities, Dr Phipson 
between the retail price paid in our towns and came to the conclusion that the odour is due to 
that paid to the producer is found in all garden the presence of organic substances closely related 
stuff. We trust that the Post-office authorities to the essential oils of plants. He believes that 
will see their way to giving Mr Heaton’s pro- the poroxis surfaces, in hot dry weather, absorb 
posal a fair trial. 1 the fragrance emitted by thousands of flowers, 

The Naval Exhibition at Chelsea is perhaps and give it out again when rain penetrates the 
the most entertaining as well as the most in- pores and displaces the various volatile sub- 
stvuctive of all the great shows which London stances imprisoned therein, which are only very 
lias devised within the past few years. The relics sparingly soluble in water. In certain chalk 
and pictures alone would reward a visitor, even rocks of Picardy the property, described seemed 
if his visit had cost n long day’s journey. But to be so remarkable that Dr Phipson endeavoured 
perhaps the chief charm to be found here is hv experiment to isolate the substance to which 
in the contrast between what was and what is. the odour was due, and by means of an aqueous 
One can explore a full-sized model of the old solution of bromine he found that he was able 
11, dory as .she was on that famous day ‘in Tra- to arrest it. .Upon afterwards evaporating. the 
f algae's hay,’ and can then turn to the huge guns bromine solution at a low temperature, lie obtained 
and other modern appliances in readiness for a yellowish product soluble in alcohol, and having 
warfare at the present moment. It is difficult a strong odour of cedar-wood, 
to realise that these guns, with, their monster In a recent Report by the United States Consul 
projectiles and huge charges of powder, are of at Barcelona, some interesting particulars are 
1 such receut date, until one sees by their side the given concerning the cork industry. We first of 
sixteen-pound bag of gunpowder which formed all learn that the cork forests of Spain cover more 
the maximum amount used for one discharge so than half a million hectares, the hectare being 
lately as the Crimean War. The most cynical equal to about two and a half acres. 1 he cork 
of mortals in passing through these wonderful is better in localities where the trees are exposed 
galleries must own that there is some excuse for to the north, and it is seldom . found growing 
the boast about Britannia ruling the. waves. in chalky soils, preferring that in which felspar 

The destructive power exerted by a projectile abounds. The plants are chiefly cultivated by 
from the one-hundred-and-ten-ton gun is shown sowing in ground somewhat manured, and they 
by a full-sized diagram more than forty feet in develop in soil, having very little depth, the roots 
length which traces the path of the huge conical of the trees being frequently seen on the surface 
bullet through various obstacles, the diagram of the . ground. The first growth ot bark called 
professing to be a correct representation of an * virgin cork,’ is not of any use for the manufacture 
effect which actually occurred. The projectile of corks, but is devoted to other purposes, ine 
itself is depicted embedded in a mass of brick- secondary cork is the more valuable, and when 


isentafcion of an ‘virgin cork,’ is not of any use for the manufacture 
The projectile of corks, but is devoted to other purposes. The 
i mass of brick-, secondary cork is the more valuable, and when 


t has penetrated three feet 


emoved from the tree is piled in heaps. It is 
hen submitted to a boiling in water for about 


steel plate 
It next to 
timber, th 


fore finding itself at, this end of its journey, then submitted to a boiling m water for. about | 
made a hole first through a twenty-inch an hour, during which operation the tannin and 
date, then through eight inches of iron, other soluble matters are removed from it; it 
t tore its wav through' twenty feet of oak- gains in thickness and elasticity,, but loses from 
>, five feet of granite, and eleven feet of twelve to forty per cent, of its r weight, 
te, still having sufficient impetus to bury A correspondent of .the Illustrated Carpenter 
n the brickwork, as already described. and Builder gives a : recipe for . castings by means 


We know that tl 
s both, a dangorou 
na ay a toilsome ci 


toilsome cruise is 
results. But soi 
d for Ins pains by 
contrives to net 


riv, us umaiuy uuscijugli. ~ — -r- . . , ° - 

i occupation of the fisherman of a sawdust composition winch may be useluL 
and uncertain one, and that for decorative purposes, when a light material is 
u‘se is undertaken with very advantageous. The directions arc as follows . 
ut sometimes the fisher is Take equal parts of sawdust and common wheat- 


fins bv extraordinary success, flour, and to every half -gallon of this mixture acl 
o net so many fisli that he half a cup of molasses ; moisten this with a jell; 
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paste made by combining equal parts of glue and 
rye-flour, and' knead the whole into a stiff dough. 
The moulds should be treated with neat’s-foot oil, 
and the composition well pressed into them and 
allowed to remain twenty-four hours in a dry 
place, after which the cast will easily separate. 
This should now be baked in a moderately hot 
oven, and when cold,, painted or varnished. The 
result is said to be equal, in effect to carved 
wood. 

A new use for ramie fibre has been found in the 
manufacture of steam-pipes. The employment 
of a vegetable product for such a purpose would 
at first sight seem to he impossible ; but the fibre 
has been rendered fit for the work by being 
previously subjected to hydraulic pressure. The 
material so treated is said to possess a tensile 
•strength greater than that of steel. 

A useful little appliance for artists has been 
invented by Mr E. P. Widell, of Portland, 
Oregon, and is called ‘ The Perfect Stretcher 
Key. 1 To understand its use and object, it is 
necessary to examine the back of a framed canvas 
prepared for oil-painting. _ At each corner of the 
woodwork, a mortise-hole is cut for the reception 
of a wedge of hard wood, and these wedges have 
to he tapped with a hammer to keep the canvas 
taut. With Mr Widcll’s arrangement, the wedges 
are dispensed with, and a little metal shoe which 
grasps the mitre of the frame on both sides takes 
their place. The invention is a distinct improve- 
ment on the older arrangement. 

That our coinage is subject to a constant loss 
from abrasion in its transfer from hand to hand is 
a well-known fact, and we know, too, that the art 
of artificially removing some of the metal fraudu- 
lently has been practised, and is known as ‘sweat- 
ing the gold.’ This is done by placing a number 
•of sovereigns in a long bag and continually urging 
them from one end to the other, until by rubbing 
they part with an appreciable amount of gold- 
dust. It has been recently stated that careful 
■experiments made at the United States Mint have 
disclosed the fact that every time one million 
dollars is handled five dollars’ wortli is lost bv 
•abrasion. For this experiment the gold was placed 
in hags containing each five thousand dollars, and 
it was found that the mere lifting to a truck of 
the two hundred bags making up the lump sum 
resulted in the loss stated. It is difficult to believe 
that the loss can he so great ; hut then it is equally 
difficult to understand how a coin in moving from 
pocket to pocket can in the course of a few years 
lose its superscription and half its original weight: 
by mere wear and tear. 

An American paper asserts that one of the best 
cures for the incrustation of boilers through the 
use of hard water is found in an Extract prepared 
from the leaves of the eucalyptus. This extract 
can be prepared in a very simple manner by boiling 
fifty pounds of the leaves in one thousand gallons 
of water. Three gallons of this Extract will, keep 
a locomotive boiler free from scale for a trip of one 
hundred miles, leaving the boiler in such a condi- 
tion that any deposit 1'rom the water can he readily 
washed out. The same solution will effectually 
soften the incrustation already formed in a boiler, 
and will cause it to soften and fall olf in large 
pieces. The worst boiler can be' cleaned in this 
manner with about two months’ treatment. 

It is said that cigar boxes as well as their con- 


tents are now made the siUjjeet of adulteration. 
Spanish cedar-wood, which is the right material 
to use for cigar boxes, is somewhat scarce ; and so 
West Virginia poplar, or other white wood, is 
employed instead after being dyed and treated 
with cedar extract to give it the proper colour and 
I odour. 

Since that very clean and pleasant vehicle 
called vaseline has come into use, doctors have 
largely employed it in the : preparation of oint- 
ments, in place of the far less agreeable lard 
which was previously utilised for the same purpose. 
But the question has lately arisen whether absorp- 
tion into the skin takes place in the same manner 
I with two such different agents, and this inquiry 
t has formed the subject of certain experiments upon 
animals, which are described in a French medical 
paper. By mixing lard with a given salt, having 
strongly-marked effects upon animals, ami apply- 
ing such a preparation to the shaved skin of a 
dog’s head, it was found that the expected effects 
of the drug manifested themselves within a very 
short time after application. But when the same 
experiment was repeated with an ointment of simi- 
lar strength, hut made with vaseline as a vehicle 
in lieu of lard,' the drug employed had no effect 
whatever. The authors of these experiments con- 
clude that with vaseline ointments no absorption 
whatever takes place if the skin be intact. 

It seems a curious fact that the clearer the 
water from a spring or well the more may its 
purity be suspected ; but that is the inevitable 
conclusion which must be arrived at «if certain 
experiments, conducted by Major Powell of the 
U.S. Geological Survey can be relied upon. That 
I gentleman tells us that these experiments were 
undertaken with a view to determine economic 
| methods of precipitating the finely-divided day 
contained in many waters supplied to cities. He 
found that there were many mineral substances 
which would cause precipitation if added in small 
quantities ; but the one which produced the 
result by the most minute addition was sewage. 

Professor Munroe, in a recently delivered 
lecture upon Gun-eotton, described that explosive 
as the safest to use, provided that it was cor- 
rectly prepared and handled with intelligence. 
Gun-cotton becomes dangerous only when the 
materials composing it have not been thoroughly 
purified, or when 'the union between acid and 
cotton is incomplete. Proof was given that a 
workman, can cut it with a saw or chisel, or can 
work: it in a lathe while in a compressed state, 
with impunity. It was also stated that two 
thousand pounds of gun-cotton had been burned 
in a bonfire without explosion. Curious it 
is that letters . stamped Upon the blocks of 
compressed cotton are impressed upon an iron 
plate upon which the cotton may he exploded. 
If the marks on the block are ‘in relief, their 
reproduction on the metal plate will he raised, 
and vice versti. Another curious circumstance is 
that if a delicate piece of lace or a leaf be placed 
between the gun-cotton and the metal, its delicate 
markings will be reproduced on the iron, although 
it will itself be annihilated by the explosion. 

A critical examination of the weather which 
we experienced during the past winter formed 
the subject of a paper read Wore, the Meteoro- 
logical Society by Mr F, J. Ilrodie, PiiM we. 
have a reference to the prolonged frost which 
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lasted from tlie end of November to the end of 
January, in addition to which it was found that 
when the wind was not absolutely calm, it was 
sure to blow from a cold quarter. The barometric 
pressure for the whole winter was about a quarter 
of an inch above the average, while the rainfall 
-over the greater part of the British Isles was less 
than half the normal amount. The number of 
foggy days with which Londoners were favoured 
was twice as many as are customary during the 
winter-time. It was further stated in this paper 
that almost every element in the British weather 
was influenced to an abnormal degree by ' the 
remarkable prevalence of high barometrical 
pressure. 


POACHERS AND THEIR WAYS. 

The Poacher resembles Prince Charles Edward 
in being surrounded by far more generous .sen- 
timent ami imaginative glamour than any per- 
sonal merits of his own have fairly earned. The 
popular mind is fascinated by the picture of 
the hard-working : villager burning with a love 
of sport which the law forbids him to gratify, 
stealing forth from his cottage at the dead of 
night, and hurrying away to the haunts of the 
hare and the pheasant, regardless of the perils 
of assault at the hands of night- watchers, and 
weeks nf cruel imprisonment in the county jail 
at the hfjuds of partial magistrates. Still more 
powerfully is public sympathy excited by the 
appeal of the man who when charged in court 
with poaching represents that he was out of 
work ; ho would scorn to steal, but his children 
were starving ; and seeing a rabbit, he thought 
there was no harm in taking it. 

But, alas, most of this sentiment is misplaced. 
There may bo cases where men take to poaching 
from pure love of sport, or are driven to it by 
destitution 5 but in general, poaching is a sordid ! 
occupation ; and the poacher either an idle loafer 
or a designing thief. No doubt, there are 
poachers who do not. figure in courts upon other 
charges. But no one with a knowledge of rural 
life will dispute that the poacher is seldom blame- 
less douching all other matters, seldom a credit- 
able member of the village community, seldom 
a sober, hard-working, God-fearing peasant. He 
may be above ordinary theft ; but he is one of 
the most Constant customers at the village public- 
house ; his children are in rags, and he is seldom 
six: months in the same employment. Even this 
is a. favourable specimen of the poacher. All 
poachers are not thieves; hut in a country 
district most thieves are poachers ; and the mis- 
cellaneous-goads inerehftn t who receives poached 
game, and the cadger who takes it to market, are 
generally ready when required to be equally 
obliging in the disposal of stolen property. 


The 

with 

divide 
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poaching - fraternity admits of classification 
wine particularity. One broad line of 
it is between the rural poacher and the 
poacher. The former, again, are of two 
the amateur and the professional. The 




amateur or occasional poacher is a farm-labourer, 
a miner, or other manual worker, engaged in 
more or less regular employment ; but occasion- 
ally at night, and not seldom on a Sunday, he 
turns a penny by doing a bit of poaching either 
on his own account or in company with one 
or two friends. The professional or constant 
poacher, on the other hand, is in no regular 
employment. Occasionally he does a little work 
as a day-labourer, and lie is engaged in the fields 
at harvest-time. But for a great part of the 
year he can give no account of himself. When 
an orchard is robbed, he is not far away ; and 
reynard sometimes gets credit, which the beast 
hardly deserves, for the disappearance of sundry 
fowls from the neighbouring farmyards. The 
dog, the ferret, the bag-net, the gate-net, the 
trap, the snare, and occasionally the gun, arc the 
stock in trade of these rural poachers, whether 
of the amateur or the professional class. Ground- 
game are their chief quarry, though nothing 
comes amiss. They destroy much game, hut they 
seldom make a great haul at one time. They 
lack the numbers, skill, and organisation to use 
drag-nets and capture coveys of partridges or 
grouse or a dozen t hares at a single cast. 

This last is one of the favourite instruments 
of the urban poacher, who is altogether a much 
more skilful and more deadly enemy of game 
than his rural brother. Urban poachers, like 
rural ones, are of two classes — amateur and pro- 
fessional. The former is a masterful poacher, 
and depends for his escape not upon skill in 
eluding game- watchers, but upon vis major if he 
is encountered. This class of poachers, hardly 
known in Scotland, abounds in England. Great I 
gangs of men accustomed to rude manual toil 
issue from some large manufacturing or mining 
centre, swoop down upon a well-preserved dis- 
trict of country, and sweep all before them. Pro- 
prietors, keepers, and policemen, hardly apprised 
of their approach until they are upon them, are 
powerless to stay their progress. They ‘clean 
up the country.’ It is singular that, whilst a 
band of this kind if encountered with force will 
show the most determined fight and. not stop even 
at murder, yet a crowd twenty times as numerous 
and composed of roughs of the same, class, when 
gathered on a Sunday morning to witness a prize- 
fight, will melt like mist on the appearance of a 
single policeman. Nets, both drag-nets and gate- 
nets, dogs and sticks, are Used by these poachers. 
Their incursion is most fatal to hares and rabbits, 
for they have not time, and make too much 
noise, to ‘negotiate’ winged game successfully. 

The professional urban poacher is the most 
skilful, and perhaps, the most dangerous of all. 
In the game season, half-a-dozen of them will 
settle down in some market-town near the centre 
of a well-preserved country. These poachers pro- 
ceed with great deliberation. They prospect the 
country carefully, not grudging a longish railway 
journey for the purpose when that is necessary. 
Often one of them is the owner of a horse and 
cart ; or, failing this, they initiate into their gang 
some local cadger who is therewith provided. 
The drag-net and the lantern are the favourite 
instruments of these poachers. They seldom use 
the gun or the snare, for these are too tedious 
and too dangerous. Winged game suffer severely 
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from their depredations, A covey of grouse or 
partridges are slumbering in security, when a 
slow dog with a lantern round its neck makes 
a point within a few yards of them. The 
poachers make a detour, and draw the net up 
towards the face of the dog, probably netting 
the whole covey in this way with a single cask 
Pheasants, again, are seen against the sky roosting 
on the houghs of pines, and are quietly lifted 
down with the hand. It is to this class of 
poachers that the public are indebted for the 
grouse which appear in the poulterers’ windows 
early in the forenoon of the 12th, and for hosts 
of immature pheasants on the 1st of October. 
The only way to ri'd a country district of such 
a gang, as magistrates know, is to break their 
bank. Small fines upon individuals are of no 
account, for the party have a common purse, or 
make one on such an emergency. .That purse, 
however, is not often a very heavy one ; and a 
few rigorous five pounds with expenses will 
generally break up the band and rid the district 
of their depredations. 

The protection of the law was first accorded 
to game in order to preserve it for the sport 
of the sovereign and his friends. But for several 
centuries the right to kill game, has been recog- 
nised as an incident of private property belonging 
exclusively to the owner of the soil. But for 
the protection thereby afforded to it, game would 
doubtless have been long ago extinct in this 
country, as is the case in those continental 
countries where no restrictions are placed upon 
the right of sport. There are many statutes 
dealing with the offence of poaching, some of 
them of very ancient date, as the old Scots Arts 
against killing hares in time of snow. But the 
Acts which in practice are generally appealed 
to are all of the present century. An important 
distinction is recognised by the law between day- 
poaching and night-poaching. The hitter is a 
much more serious offence than the former, and 
on a third conviction the poacher is liable to 
penal servitude. It has been explained by the 
courts that the Night- Poaching Act is a measure 
not primarily for the preservation of game, but 
for the protection of the public peace anil of the 
lives and limbs of the lieges. Experience has 
shown that night-poaching is often attended by 
scenes of shocking violence, and not nnfrequently 
leads to murder, " The law accordingly deals with 
this offence with a stern hand. Under the Night- 
Poaching Acts of 1828 and 1844, night- poachers, 
whether found upon the land or upon the roads 
during the night— namely, from one hour after 
sunset to one hour before sunrise— may be seized 
by officers, or by the, proprietor or his servants, 
and are liable to tlu-cc months for the first 
offence, six for the second, and penal servitude 
for the third. Where weapons are used, or where 
three or more are armed with weapons, the 
penalties are much more severe. 

Under the Day-Pouching Acts, 1831 for Eng- 
land, and 1832 for Scotland, the day-poacher is 
much more leniently dealt with than his noctur- 
nal brother. If he give his name and address, 
lie cannot be apprehended unless there be good 
grounds to believe these to be fictitious ; and : 
the penalty is only five pounds. Where five or 
more go out together, or where violence is used, 
the penalties are more severe. 


These statutes were not found sufficient to 
check poaching, for, once the poachers got off the 
land unobserved, there was no means of appre- 
hending them. It often happened that a police- 
man met men returning to town in the early 
dawn with a cart or bags which lie was morally 
certain contained game taken by poaching ; but 
he had not seen the men on any land, and he had 
no warrant to apprehend them, and so they could 
laugh in his face. To meet this difficulty, the 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1802 was passed, 
under which constables are empowered with-put' 
a warrant to seize and search any persons, though 
found on the public highway, if there he reason 
to suspect them of carrying poached game or 
poaching i i istr u men ts. 

The game laws are not popular ; but those 
who condemn them are seldom as severe in their 
logic as in their censure. Very few go so far as 
to profess a desire to see game extirpated in 
Britain. But this would certainly follow if all 
protection were withdrawn. Nor can it be said 
that the present protection is too stringent, for, 
in spite of it all, poaching still abounds. There 
is more reason in the argument that the excep- 
tional character of the legislation is objectionable, 
and tends to foster the opinion that poaching is 
in a different category from all other criminal 
offences, and involves no moral turpitude. It 
has been suggested with some plausibility that 
the whole of the Acts against poaching should 
be swept away, and a simple enactment sub- 
stituted providing that game is the property of 
the man on whose land it is found, and that the 
taking of it without his permission is theft. 
Such a law would have been harsh and oppres- 
sive so long as there were many wild unenclosed 
tracts throughout the country where game roamed 
at pleasure dependent upon no man’s care. But 
now in this country, with its dense population, 
Its advanced cultivation, and its numberless en- 
closures, game is an industrial rather than a 
natural product of the soil, and in any case is 
as dependent for its existence as are the flowers 
of liis garden upon the care and protection of 
the owner or occupier of the soil. 


TEARLESS GRIEF. 

At last it is the peaceful night, anil I, 

Weary and fretted with the noisy fray 
Of Life’s incessant tumult, can allay 
My. spirit's thirst for peace. The moonlit shy 
And shadow-circled Earth are still. No cry 
Of passion-burdened hearts disturbs the gray 
Impressive calm ; and though the late gone day 
Left me a Life’s regret, my eyes are dry. 

For tears are nought hut Summer’s healthful min, 
That, falling from storm-clouds, leaves far above 
A clearer blue. I bear a deeper pain 
Than can find ease in weeping ; so, dear love, 
Forgive ray tearless grief, Perhaps you guess 
My heart’s unmitigated^ ■bitterness, 

Emt: i. 
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